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The  Continental  Congress: 

SOME     OF      ITS     ACTORS     AND      THEIR      DOINGS, 
WITH     THE     RESULTS     THEREOF. 


AX  ADDRESS   BEFORE   THE 
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AT  TIIEIR   AXXUAL  MEETING 


On    the    31st    Day    of    December,    1880. 


By  William  J.  Bacox,  LL.  D. 
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THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 


BY    110 X.    \V.    J.    BxVCOX. 


On  the  20th  «lay  of  J;inu;ivy,  1T75,  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  the  ilhistrious  Lord  Clilitham  delivered  a  very  memorahle 
speccli.  He  was  the  tast  friend  and  the  outspoken  defender  of  tlie 
strugglin<j;-  Colonists  of  America  in  their  protracted  controversy 
with  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  constitutional  advisers. 
He  was  no  longer  the  great  Prime  ^Minister,  who  had  dominated 
the  counsels  of  the  Government  with  an  almost  despotic  sway. 
He  had  descended  from  power,  and  had  not,  as  he  remarked  in  his 
speech  "the  honor  of  access  to  His  Majesty.''  Age  also  was 
creeping  upon  him  with  its  stealthy  tread,  and  a  painful  malady- 
racked  liis  once  stalwart  frame  with  almost  unendurable  agony. 

But  neither  age  nor  iutirinity  could  impair  the  vigor  of  his 
intellect,  nor  rpitnch  the  bold,  and  at  times,  even  the  defiant 
spirit  with  which  he  uttered  his  convictions.  He  vindicated, 
in  the  fullest  and  clearest  manner,  the  right  of  the  Colonists  to 
refuse  to  be  taxed,  in  the  absence  of  all  rei)resentation  in  the 
Xational  councils,  without  their  consent.  "The  spirit,"  said  he, 
"which  now  resists  your  taxation  in  America,  is  the  same  which 
formerly  opjjosed  loans,  benevolences  and  ship  money  in  England; 
the  same  spirit  which  called  all  England  on  its  feet,  and  by  its 
bill  of  rights  vindicated  the  Ei.glish  Constitution;  the  same  spirit 
which  established  the  ixreat,  fuuilamental,  essential  maxim  of  your 
liberties,  that  no  .<iifhjt<:t  of  Kmjhi.nl  sh<ill  he  taxed  hut  hy  his  oicii 
roust  nt.'"'  On  this  great  princijde,  and  in  this  cause,  the  American 
Colonists,  he  adds,  "'are  immovably  allied  ;  it  is  the  alliance  of  God 
and  nature,  inimulalde,  eternal,  fixed  as  the  firmament  of  Heaven." 

The  Continental  Congress,  of  whose  membe<'s,  acts,  and  their 
consequences  I  pro)>ose  to  s[»eak,  was  at  this  time  in  session  in 
Philadelithia,  and  had  barely  initiated  those  plans  and  purposes, 
which  not  long  afterward,  found  expression  in  th.e  great  charter  of 
our  rights  and  liberties,  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Indei)endence. 
Of  this  body  of  patriotic  and  illustrious  men,  Lord  Chatlumi,  in 
tliis  speech  from  which  1  have  quoted,  made  this  memorable  dec- 
laration. "When  your  Lordships  look  at  the  papers  transmitted 
tons  from  America;    when   you   consider  their  decency,  firmness 
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an.l  wisdom,  you  can  not  but  respect  their  cause,  and  wisli  to  make 
it  vour  own.  '  For  myself  I  must  .leclare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my 
reading  and  observation— and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study,  I 
have  read  Timcydides,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master 
States  of  the  world— that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sa<Taeity  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of 
difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  m 
preference  to  the  General  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphiiu" 

Condition  of  Things  Prior  to  the  Congress.  *  ' 

This  is  high  euh^gy ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  an  Englishman,  justly 
proud  of  the  name,  and  familiar  as  he  was  with  her  grand  history, 
and  the  great  men  it  had  given  to  the  world,  it  is  exalted  praise. 
And  yet,  after  a  pretty  diligent  and  fliithful  study  of  the  charac- 
ters, the  acts  and  the  conclusions  of  that  body  of  men  known  to 
us  as  the  Continental  Congress,  I  hardly  dare  call  it  an  exagger- 
ated estimate.  Many  circumstances  combined  to  make  the  assem- 
bling together  of  these  men,  and  the  successful  outcome  of  their 
deliberations  quite  remarkable.  It  was,  in  many  respects  a  pro- 
pitious moment  for  such  a  gathering.  The  ominous  outlook  of  aftairs 
in  the  Old  World,  the  upheavings  that  were  beginning  to  shake 
the  apparently  well  settled  foundations  of  ancient  abuses ;  above 
all  the  almost  universal  corruption  that  tainted  and  infected  public 
and  governmental  life  in  England,  and  which  generated  and  fos- 
tered the  wrongs  under  which  the  American  Colonists  suffered, 
all  conduced  to  bring  about  a  unity  of  sentiment,  resulting  in  a 
unity  of  action  that  contained  withiu  itself  the  promise  and  the 
potency  of  success. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive,  or  rather  it  would  be  difficult, 
had  we  not  liad  the  good  fortune  to  h:»ve  revealed  to  us,  in  recent 
days,  something  of  the  inner  life  of  those  times,  how  universally 
corruption,  dishonor  and  base-born  selfishness  p)crvaded  the  coun- 
sels and  the  Court  of  England.  Thackeray,  in  his  lectures  on  the 
reigns  of  the  Four  Georges,  who  successively  occupied  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  h't  in  upon  us  many  gleams  of  light  from  those 
years  that  indicted  many  undeserved  stains  U[x:>n  tlie  English 
name,  and  finally  tore  from  the  third  George  the  bi'ightest  jewel 
in  his  crown.  But  a  still  more  recent  work,  tlie  Life  of  diaries 
James  Fox,  by  Trevelyaii,  who  almost  rivals  Macaulay  in  the 
purity  and  nervousness  of  his  style,  an<l  the  incisive  power  of  his 
invective,  has  given  us   a  more   couipdete  and  liie-like  i)ortrait  of 
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those  <lays  wlien  ])utrioti>'ra  was  at  a  fearful  diseount,  and  purity 
an  unknown  eciuation.  '-Every  man  in  Parliament,"  in  Walpole's 
significant  phrase,  "had  his  ])riee."  But  not  in  Pairuunent  alone 
was  venality  and  <4refd  the  rule  of  public  life.  Xepotism  was 
unblushiui;  and  universal.  A  simple  extract  from  this  admirable 
book  will  illustrate  this  point  as  clearly  as  many  pages  of  dry 
narrative. 

"At  a  time  when  trade  was  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  a  Lancashire  manu- 
facturer considered  himself  well  off  on  the  income  which  his  grandson  now 
gives  to  his  cashier,  a  Cabinet  Minister  over  and  above  the  ample  salary  of 
his  offire,  might  reckon  confidently  upon  securing  for  himself,  and  for  all 
who  belonged  to  him  and  who  came,  after  him,  a  permanent  maintenance, 
not  dependent  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  party,  which  would  be  regarded  as 
handsome,  and  even  splendid,  in  these  days  of  visible  and  all  pervading 
opidence.  One  nobleman  had  eight  thousand  a  year  in  sinecure*  Another 
an  Auditor  of  the  Exchetiuer,  inside  which  he  never  looked,  had  eight 
thousand  pounds  in  peace  and  twenty  thousand  in  war,  and  still  another 
bowed  and  whispered  himself  into  four  great  employments,  from  which 
flowed,  month  by  month,  fourteen  hundred  guineas  into  the  lap  of  his 
Parisian  mistress." 

A  reversion  to  an  otHee  was  reckoned  upon  as  a  good  investment, 
sure  to  come  to  hand  in  due  time,  and  as  our  author  sharply  and 
keenly  puts  it,  "  a  paymaster  of  the  works,  or  an  auditor  of  the 
plantations,  with  plenty  of  money  to  buy  good  liquor,  and  plenty  of 
time  to  drink  it,  did  not  live  forever,  and  a  next  appoiutment  to 
the  civil  service,  in  the  last  century,  might  be  discounted  as  freely 
as  a  next  presentation  to  a  living  ui  our  own."" 

With  the  reraarkal>le  fact  that  the  occupant  of  the  throne, 
unlike  some  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  was  pure  and  faithful 
in  his  domestic  life,  the  morals  of  tlie  Court  were  fearfully  corrui>t, 
and,  in  some  respects,  (not  indeed  quite  as  open  and  shamele.ss,) 
resembled  those  of  tlu;  infamous  Charles  the  Second.  Tlie  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  high  in  othco,  and  trusted  by  his  sovereign  with  great 
responsibilities,  may  serve  as  a  type  of  many  more  "who  carried 
undisguised  and  unabashed  libertinism  to  tlie  verge  of  a  tomb," 
which  did  not  close  upon  him  until  he  had  spent  nearly  half  a 
century  in  office. 

The  bearing  which  these  things  which  I  have  faintly  outlined, 
have  upon  the  condition  of  affiiirs  in  America,  is  easily  seen.  To 
secure  and  maintain  these  princely  resoui-ces,  plunder  of  all  sorts 
and  in  all  available  ]>laces,  was  of  course  practiced.  Ireland,  un- 
happy, misgoverned  Ireland  had  been  ravaged  and  plucked  until  but 
little  was  left  for  avarice  to  covet,  or  greed  to  secure;    and  thus  it 
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■was  that  attention  was  turned  to  America,  as  to  "fresh  -woods  and 
pastures  new,"  where  an  ample  iield  was  oi)ened  for  these  plunder- 
ers of  a  Xatiuu's  wealth,  to  enhance  their  own  ill-gotten  gains. 
Trevelyan  very  distinctly  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
England,  governed  and  controlled  as  she  was,  by  sinecurists, 
pampered  menials  in  ottice,  and  unblushing  robbers  that  lost  to 
Great  Britain  an  empire  in  America,  and  with  the  following 
passage,  I  close  this  page  of  a  history  full  of  instruction  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  3Iother  Country  and  the  American  Colonies, 
at  that  special  crisis  that  called  the  Continental  Congress  into 
being. 

"  When  Britain  liad  been  drained  dry,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
squeezed  from  Ireland,  Ministers,  in  an  evil  hour  for  themselves,  remem- 
bered that  there  were  two  millions  of  Englishmen  in  America,  who  had 
struggled  through  the  dithculties  and  hard.-hips  which  beset  the  pioneers  of 
■  civilization,  and  who,  now  that  their  daily  bread  was  a.-^surcd  to  them,  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  maintaining  an  army  of  sinecurists.  The  suggestion 
can  not  be  said  to  have  originated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  '  It  was 
not,'  said  Junius,  '  Virginia  that  wanted  a  Governor,  but  a  court  favorite  that 
wanted  a  salary.'  Virginia,  how^ever,  and  her  sister  colonies,  were  not  sup- 
posed to  know  what  was  best  for  their  own  interests,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
interests  of  their  masters;  and  plenty  of  gentlemen  were  soon  drinking  their 
claret  and  paying  their  debts  out  of  the  savings  of  the  fishermen  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  farmers  of  New  Jer.-ey,  and  talking,  with  that  perversion 
of  sentiment  which  is  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  privilege,  about  the 
'cruelty' of  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  hinted  tliat  they  would  do  well  to 
show  themselves  occasionally  among  the  people  wlmse  substance  they  de- 
voured. And  yet,  in  most  cases,  it  was  fortunate  for  America  that  her 
placemen  had  not  enough  jiublic  spirit  to  make  them  ashamed  of  being  ab- 
sentees. Such  was  the  private  character  of  many  among  her  official  staff, 
that  their  room  was  cheaply  purchased  by  the  money  which  tliey  spent  out- 
side the  country.  The  best  things  in  the  colonies  generally  fell  to  bankrupt 
members  of  Parliainent,  who  were  as  poor  in  politicnl  principle  as  in  worldly 
goods;  and  the  smaller  posts  were  regarded  as  their  special  inheritance,  by 
the  riffratf  of  the  election  committee  room,  and  the  bad  bargains  of  the 
servants'  hall." 

Notiiinix  need  l>e  added  to  enforce  the  vividness  of  this  ilescrip- 
tion,  except  to  recall,  at  this  point,  one  uf  the  counts  in  that  in- 
dictment of  th*i  King  c>f  Great  Britain,  peiuied  by  Jetferst»n,  in  the 
33,.-claration,  and  thus  forcil>ly  and  tndy  expres>e<l  :  '■'lie  has 
erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
officers  to  harrass  our  j)eu])le,  and  eat  out  their  substance.'' 
Against  such  ex:ictions,  enforced  l)y  such  a  tribe  of  needy  advent- 
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urers  and  remorseless  harpies,  our  fathers    faitlifully  remonstrated, 
ami,  at  lengtli,  most  justly  rebelled. 

The  Oeigix  of  tue  Pkoposed  Coxgress. 

It  would  perhaps  he  a  difficult  matter  to  ascertain,  as  it  would 
be  unprofitahle  to  ia([uire  in  whose  hraiu  originated  the  conception 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  Such  inquiries  usually  end  where 
the  equally  unprotitable  and  unsolved  jtroblem  has  always  termina- 
ted, that  is  in  entire  uncertainty,  whether  the  thunderous  appeals 
of  Patrick  Henry  at  the  south,  or  the  lightning  coruscations  of 
James  Otis  at  the  north,  did  most  to  lire  the  national  heart,  and 
combine  and  consolidate  tlie  national  sentiment. 

As  a  matter  cf  pretty  universal  acknowledgment,  the  two  Col- 
onies that  led  in  the  actual  and  forcible  movement  towards  resist- 
ance, were  Virginia  and  ^lassacliusetts.  AVhen  the  first  blood  was 
shed  in  the  conflict  oFarms  on  the  soil  of  Lexington,  Virginia 
responded  to  the  call  for  aid  and  syrnpnthy,  by  the  clarion  voice  of 
Henry  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  her  leading  men,  and  through- 
out all  the  subsequent  years  of  struggling  hope  and  despondency, 
they  seem  never  to  have  been  separated  eithei-  in  harmony  of  senti- 
ment or  unity  of  action.  It  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  claimed  that 
the  first  suggestion  of  a  Council  of  the  Colonies  for  consultation 
in  regard  to  the  wrongs  they  suffered,  and  what  remedies  were 
appropriate  to  the  case,  was  made  in  a  letter  from  tlie  patriotic 
merchants  of  !Ne\v  Vork,  addressed  to  the  (leneral  Court  in 
^Massachusetts,  and  asking  that  body  to  take  the  leail  in  a  move- 
ment designed  to  bring  the  Colonies  together  for  mutual  coimsel 
and  concerted  action.  As  a  matter  of  historical  record,  it  is  true 
that  the  first  legislative  resolution  whicli  suggested  and  recom- 
mended the  assembling  of  and  a?tually  appointed  delegates  to  a 
General  Council  or  Congress  for  mutu;d  consultation,  and  com- 
bined action  by  the  Coluni;.ts.  jiassed  the  House  of  IJepresenta- 
tives  of  ^lassaehusetts  0!i  the  1  7th  of  June,  1774,  the  very  day  which 
just  one  year  thereafter,  and  ever  >ince  has  been  made  memorable 
by  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  T\n<  is  the  first  resolution  passed 
by  any  of  tlie  Colonial  Legislative  bodies,  recommending  such  a 
convocation  to  be  held  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  thereafter,  at 
the  City  of  Philadelpiiia,  or  such  other  place  as  should  be  deemed 
most  suitable,  and  apitointing  delegates  to  represent  that  Colony 
in  the  projjosed  Congress,  among  whom  appear«|fl  the  subse<[uently 
greatlv  distin<jjuishe<l  names  of  John  and  Samuel  A<lams. 
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The  Time  axd  Place  of  Assembles'g. 

The  other  Colonics  followed  in  rapid  succession,  xiiitil  on  the 
2d  day  of  August,  1774,  by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  eleven  Colonies  had  taken  the  necessary 
action  and  appointed  delegates  to  meet,  as  had  l>een  recommended 
by  Massachusetts,  in  Philadelphia.  The  delegates  from  these  eleven 
Colonies  assend>led  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  5th  day  of  Se[)tember,  1774.  The  delegates  from  North 
Carolina  appeared  on  the  14th  day  of  that  month,  while  those  from 
Georgia  were  not  appointed  until  July  of  tlie  following  year,  and 
soon  thereafter  appeared,  and  from  tliat  time  the  representatives  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  continued,  by  changes  and  renewals  until  its 
final  dissolution. 

At  the  first  roll  call  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  forty- 
three  delegates  answered  to  their  names.  Some  of  them  had 
already  become  conspicuous  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
controversies  with  the  mother  country,  and  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, and  some  afterwards  obtained  immortal  renown.  This  is  not 
the  place,  nor  will  the  necessary  limitations  of  this  discourse  per- 
mit an  enumeration  of  these  men,  nor  allow  me  to  rehearse  their 
varied  and  acknowledged  claims  to  distinction.  It  must  suffice, 
now,  to  say  that  IMassaciiusetts,  besides  the  A.laras'  already  men- 
tioned, was  represented  also  by  the  not  obscure  names  of  Thomas 
Cushing  and  Robert  Treat  Paine.  From  Connecticut  came  the 
sturdy  patriot  Roger  Sherman.  New  York  presented,  among  others, 
the  illustrious  name  of  John  Jay  and  Gen.  William  Floyd,  a  gallant 
soldier  as  well  as  an  experienced  civilian,  and  whose  naine  and  fume 
is  cherished  as  one  to  whicli  our  own  County  of  Oneida  is  fairly  en- 
titled. Delaware  a{)pearcd  in  the  person  of  Ca?zar  liodney, 
South  Carolina  in  those  of  Henry  3Iiddleton  and  Edward  liut- 
ledge,  while  Virginia  indicated  her  power  and  pre-eminence  in 
what  were  then,  and  ever  will  be,  the  distinguished  names  of 
George  Wasiiington,  Peyton  Randolph,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  Many  men  still  more  eminent  afterwards 
appeared  as  memlters  of  the  Congress.  The  first  act  was  the 
election  of  a  President,  and  the  choice  fell  unanimously  upon 
Peyton  Ran<lol[.h.  His  was  a  distinguished  Virginia  name,  and 
of  it  he  was  a  worthy  representative.  He  held  the  position  until 
declining  health,  followed  by  his  death  in  3[ay,  1775,  comi)elled 
his  resignation.     l*it  for  this,  his  name,  instead  of  the  bold  signa- 
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ture  of  John  Hancock  would  have  hca^led  the  roll  of  patriotic 
men  that  in  the  followin;j^  year  sij^ncd  the  immortal  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  election,  and  that  of  a  Secretary,  witii  the 
presentation  of  credentials  terminated  the  mcetiiiLC  of  the  first  day, 
and  the  second  Avas  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  passage  of 
some  needful  rules  of  order,  and  a  request  that  on  tlie  following 
day,  the  7th  of  September,  when  the  serious  work  of  Congress 
was  to  begin,  the  session  be  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Kev.  ]Mr. 
Duche. 

And  here,  prefacing  it  with  the  remark  that  I  heartily  dislike 
the  whole  tribe  of  iconoclasts,  from  Xiebuhr  down,  who  seem  to 
take  a  grim  delight  in  dissipating  our  faith  in  all  the  innocent  and 
cherished  traditions  of  our  childhood  and  manhood  as  well,  from 
the  apple  of  AVilliam  Tell  to  the  hatchet  of  George  Washington, 
the  truth  of  history  and  regard  for  the  pious  memory  of  our 
fathers,  seems  to  I'equire  me  to  correct  a  popular  superstition 
which  has  obtained  great  currency,  and  secured  large  credence. 
The  tradition  tells  us  that  no  prayer  had  ever  been  heard  in  Con- 
gress, until  after  many  montlis  of  anxious  debate,  Avlien  no  conclu- 
sion having  been  reached.  Dr.  Franklin  suggested  that  they  should 
look  for  Divine  guidance,  and  proposed  that  prayer  should  be 
offered  by  the  reverend  man  already  named.  Unfortunately  for  the 
truth  of  this  story,  Dr.  Franklin,  when  the  Congress  assembled, 
was  in  P^ngland,  and  did  not  appear  as  a  delegate  until  the  month 
of  May,  1775.  And  the  reconl,  both  of  the  request  and  of  the 
prayer  offered  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September,  1774,  ap- 
pear upon  the  Journal  of  the  Congress,  together  with  the  resoUition 
at  once  offered  and  passed,  that  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  pre- 
sented to  Rev.  Mr.  Duche,  "for  the  excellent  prayer  which  he  com- 
posed and  delivered  on  that  occasion." 

It  is  meet  that  this  record  be  reproduced,  that  we  may  be  re- 
minded of  the  I'iety  and  devotion  of  our  fathers.  It  can  be  truth- 
fully said  of  them  that  they  were  a  race  of  earnest  and  God-fear- 
ing men,  Avho  believed  profbun<lly  that  there  was  a  Supreme 
"Divinity  that  shaped  our  ends,''  an  Almighty  Sovereign  that 
ruled  not  only  in  the  armies  of  Heaven  but  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  to  whom  de\  out  thanksgivings  were  to  be  rendered 
Avhen  success  crowned  our  arms,  and  before  whom  the  people  were 
to  humble  themselves  wlien  disaster  came  or  impended.  The 
Journals  of  the  Congress  record  not  less  than  ten  occasions 
during  their  deliberations,  when  days  of  fasting  alternating  with 
days  of  thanks<jcivin!]:  were  ordered  bv  the   Congress.     The   last 
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occaji'ion  for  the  latter  was  when,  on  the  24th  of  October,  17S1,  the 
glorious  news  came  of  the  surrender  of  Cornv.  allis,  when,  as  the 
Journal  tells  us,  tlic  whole  Congress  went  in  procession  to  the 
Dutch  Lutheran  Church  "to  return  thanks  to  xVlmighty  God  for 
crowning  the  allied  armies  of  the  United  States  and  France  with 
success,  by  the  surrender  of  the  whole  British  army  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  Cornwallis."  And  on  the  following  day 
they  issued  a  proclamation  setting  apart  the  loth  day  of  December, 
thereafter,  to  be  observed  by  all  the  people  as  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
inir  and  prayer  for  this  memorable  and  crowning  victory.  Our 
revolutionary  fathers  did  not  fail  to  recognize  and  adore  the 
"mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm,''  that  was  ever  over  and 
around  them.  ^May  the  day  never  come  in  all  our  future  history 
when  the  sons  shall  forget  their  devout  gratitude,  or  fail  to  imi- 
tate their  heroic  faith.  ,   ,     ,  :   ,,,, 

• '"         '      '    '  The  I>itial  Steps. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  in  its 
daily  or  even  yearly  details.  The  Journal  is  in  itself  but  a  naked 
narrative  of  the  resolutions  offered  and  passed,  and  a  record  in 
full  of  the  public  documents  prepared  for  and  adopted  by  tlie  Con- 
gress. I  can  only  mention,  as  especially  memorable,  among  the 
earliest  proceedings,  the  two  addresses,  one  to  the  people  and  the 
other  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  production  of  the  illustrious  !New  Yorker,  John  Jay. 
There  are  few  brighter  or  purer  names  than  his  connected  with  our 
Colonial  or  National  history.  The  family  of  Jay  came  from  France, 
and  was  of  Huguenot  origin,  and  better  blood  than  this  never  per- 
haps has  coursed  through  mortal  veins.  And  that  blood  still  re- 
mains with  us  in  living  reprosentati\  es,  with  its  honor  untarni.-hed 
and  its  purity  unstained.  This  address  was  one  of  remarkable 
power  and  shadowed  forth  some  of  thc;e  grievances,  wliicli  subse- 
quently were  so  ])Owerfully  presented  in  the  declaration.  These 
were  among  the  docunu-nts  that  culled  f  >rth  the  admiration  of 
Lord  Chatliam,  but  their  weiglity  and  ominous  words  fell  upon 
ears  unwilling  to  listen,  and  impatient  of  disturbance  in  tlieir 
schemes  of  outrage  and  plunder,  and  so  outrage  and  plunder 
went  on  to  their  legitimate  end,  resistance,  war  and  successful 
revolution. 
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The  Appoixtment  of  NVashixgtok. 

The  time  h:i<l  now  fully  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  that  the 
army,  wliich  had  l)een  liastily  crathered,  sliould  have  a  systematic 
orsxanization,  and,  over  and  above  all,  a  conii»etent  leader,  and  to 
this  the  attention  of  Congress  was  anxinnsly  and  even  painfully 
directed.  Local  jealousies  and  rivalries,  had  to  some  extent 
already  been  developed,  and  it  was  needful,  above  all  things,  that 
the  choice  should  fall  upon  one  who  could  command  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  army.  It  so  happened  that  the 
Senior  Major  General,  then  in  the  service,  was  Artemus  AVard,  of 
Massachusetts.  He  had  attained  some  position,  and  stood  fairly, 
as  a  patriot  and  a  soldier,  and  if  priority  of  rank  was  to  be  deemed 
controlling,  he  had  a  well  founded  claim  to  consideration.  A  day 
■was  assigned  by  Conuress  for  action  on  this  matter,  and  on  the 
loth  of  June,  1775,  they  ]>roceeded  to  execute  the  order.  The 
record  in  the  journal,  is  simply  this  :  "The  Congress  proceeded 
to  the  choice  of  a  General,  h\  ballot,  and  George  "Washington,  Esq., 
was  unanimously  elected."  Only  this,  and  nothing  more  is  re- 
corded. But  much  more  than  this,  we  may  be  well  assured,  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  so  notable  an  event. 

It  is  greatly  to  l)e  regretted  that  we  ]>ossess  no  authentic  report 
of  the  debates  of  this  assembly  of  remarkable  and  memorable 
men.  They  would  be  much  better  and  more  profitable  reading 
than  "  Congressional  Kecords,"  that  now  make  their  anmial  ap- 
pearance in  voluminous  quartos,  and  occupy,  if  they  do  not  adorn 
our  slielves.  But  in  those  days,  there  were  no  stenographers,  no 
reporters,  nor  any  of  the  tribe  of  hitcrviewers  that  are  now  perpet- 
ually dog2:ing  the  footsteps  and  extracting  the  secrets  oi  our  great 
men.  What  we  know  outside  of  the  record,  is  to  be  gathered 
from  contemporary  corresjionilence,  and  the  private  memoranda 
of  the  men  of  that  day,  and  well  authenticated  tradition.  From 
some,  or  all  of  these  sources,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  claimed  that 
the  motion  which  pr.'ceded  the  action  of  Congress,  was  made  by  a 
delegate  from  the  State  of  ^laryUind.  By  other  authorities,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  motion  was  made  by  John  .\dain<,  of  Massachu- 
setts. But  whether  or  not  he  took  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  it 
is  certain,  from  descriptions  given  by  men  who  Avere  present,  and 
heard  the  debate,  that  if  he  di<l  not  move,  he  pronq)tly  seconded 
the  motion,  and  supported  it  by  what  was  the  leading  and  control- 
ling speech  of  the  occasion.  We  can  imagine  the  interest  with 
which  he  was  regarded,  in  ri>ing  to  address  tlie  Congress,  and  the 
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eager  curiosity  with  wliicli  the  members  hunoc  upon  his  words.  It 
might  -vveil  h:ive  been  supposed,  that  as  a  ]Massacliusetts  man,  he 
wouhl  natuially  have  beeu  inclined  to  name  their  own  Senior 
Major  General,  as  the  man  for  the  position.  IR'  proceeded,  in  well 
set  and  carefully  considered  words,  to  set  forth  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  (pialifications  of  the  man  to  whom  was  to  be  confided  so 
great  and  momentous  a  trust,  and  ended  by  s;'.ying,  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, all  these  qualifications  were  fully  met  in  tlie  person  of  George 
"Washington,  of  Virginia,  wliom  he  cordially  supported  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  armies.  "What  a  hapi>y  surprise, 
and  what  a  perfect  solution  of  the  great  problem,  this  must  have 
seemed  to  many  anxious  hearts,  and  we  can  almost  imagine  that 
even  tliat  grave  and  solemn  assembly  burst,  involuntarily,  into  a 
shout  of  glad  acclaim,  when  the  name  of  Washington  was 
pronounced. 

It  was,  beyond  all  question,  a  wise  and  happy  choice.  Wash- 
ington was  the  man  for  the  hour,  as  clearly  raised  up,— by  that 
Providence  v>'luch  equally  heeds  the  falling  sparrow  and  the  over- 
throw of  an  empire, — for  the  exigent  moment  that  called  for  him, 
as  Lincoln  was,  for  the  next  most  momentous  and  tryine  crisis  ia 
our  history.  The  claim  of  Washington  to  be  placed  high  up  on 
the  roll  of  the  great  men  of  the  world,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  an<l  his  precise  position  may  not  even  vet  be 
clearly  defined.  Some  things  may  well  be  received  as  established 
-beyond  controversy.  That  he  was  a  prudent,  sagacious,  and  with 
the  means  he  had  at  command,  a  skillful  General,  can  not  fairlv  be 
denied,  that  he  was,  in  counsel,  wise,  self-contained  and  conserva- 
tive, and  in  administration,  pure,  just  and  fearless,  will  assuredlv  be 
conceded.  To  talk  of  him  as  a  soldier,  compared  with  Xapoleon, 
is  one  of  tliose  questions  liiat  scliool-l)oys  may  debate,  but  thrown 
men  will  not  entertain.  AVhen  wo  speak  of  great  men,  purely  in 
tlie  light  of  intellect  and  achievement,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge,  that  in  force  of  towering .  intellect,  mastery  of  men,  and 
extent  and  splendor  of  acct)mplishment,  Xapoleon  was  "the  fore- 
most man  of  all  this  world.''  Ibit  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
equally  conqx-lled  to  the  admission  that  with  all  these  claims  to 
supremacy,  Xapoleon  iia<l  striking  weaknesses  developed  in  those 
unguarded  hours  when  selfishness,  unrestrained  passion  and  un- 
bridled ambition,  unchecked  by  any  moral  restraints  or  intiuenees, 
took  full  possession  and  control  of  his  baser  nature.  Washington 
had  no  such  weaknesses,  and  if  there  was  the  element  of  passion 
in  his  conq)osition,  lie  held  it  under  wise  and  dignified  control,  and 
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was  (antagonizing  tlio  aphorism  of  Xa])ok'on)  as  mucli  a  hero  to 
liis  vak't,  as  lie  was  when  standing  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  public 
eye. 

As  a  general  sumiuing  up  of  the  character  of  Washington,  we 
jjiay  well  accept  the  lestiinony  of  Daniel  'Webster,  as  a  competent 
aiul  trustworthy  witness.     I  quote  his  own  well  considered  words  : 

"  The  character  of  Washiu;irton  is  a  fixed  star  in  the  firmament  of  great 
names,  shining  without  twinkling  or  obscurity,  with  clear,  steady  and  benefi- 
cent light.  If  we  think  of  our  iudependeure,  we  think  of  him  whose  efforts 
were  so  prominent  in  achieving  it.*  If  we  tliink  of  the  Constitution  which 
is  over  us,  we  think  of  him  who  did  so  much  to  establish  it,  and  whose 
administration  of  its  powers  is  acknc^wledged  to  be  a  model  for  his  successors. 
If  we  think  of  glory  in  the  field,  of  wisdom  in  the  Cabinet,  of  the  purest 
patriotism,  of  the  highest  integrity,  of  religious  feeling,  without  intolerance 
or  bigotry,  the  august  figure  of  Washington  presents  itself  as  the  li\dno" 
personation  of  each  and  all  of  these  high  qualities." 

If  we  supplement  this  testimony  with  that  of  Lord  Erskine,  who 
ileliberately  declared  that  the  character  of  Washington  was  the 
only  one  in  all  history  that,  in  its  contemplation,  '"filled  him  with 
awi^il  reverence,"  we  may  safely  conclude  with  Webster,  that  the 
name  and  character  of  Washington  are  indelibly  written  "  in  the  ' 
clear  upper  sky,"  and  that  his,  at  least,  is  securely  and  forever 
among 

•    ■  ._■   '  "The  few,  the  immortal  names  ,.   '  '     •  -. 

That  were  not  born  to  die." 

The   Decla.ratiox   of   Ixdepexdexce.        .,    ■    ;  .  .  . 

Washington,  upon  his  appointment  immediately  vacated  his  seat 
in  the  Congress,  and  proceeded  to  the  performance  of  his  great  and 
responsible  trust.  But  on  the  21st  of  June,  1775,  there  a]>j)eare<l  in 
Congress  another  delegate  from  Virginia  who  has  exerted  an  in- 
tluence  and  left  an  impression  upon  our  National  history  and  char- 
acter second  only  perhaps  to  that  of  Wash'uigton — that  man  was 
Thimias  Jetierson.  He  had  already  made  his  mark  as  a  public  man' 
of  great  ))romise  in  his  native  State,  and  was  now  destined  to  act 
ujton  a  larger  theatre,  and  become  associated  M'ith  men  and  events 
that  led  directly  in  the  pathway  to  in<lopendence,  confederation, 
an<l-idtimately  to  the  crowning  and  glorious  result  of  Tnion  and 
Xationaliry,  and  with  all  these  the  name  and  fame  of  Jcti^rsou  are 
insojiarably  connected. 

The  time  liad  now  arrived  when  the  question  of  independence  of 
and  separation  from  the  mother  country  could  no  longer  be  de- 
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upuii  iiiimikly.     A  i.i-it-i' i.capitiil;it  iun  ]u)\\v\\:v  will  ii.t  !..■  iii;ij»iav.- 
l)ri:Ue  in  this  rapiJ  ^kL'tcli   oi'  tlic   prominnit   Woiir^s  ot'  tlir  Conti- 
nental Coni,n-es>^.    To  \'ir;j;-inia  lirlonus  without  <]onV)t  or  controvcrsv, 
the  honor  of  the  rii>t  introduction  of  the  distinct  question  ot  Inde- 
pendence. On  the  14th  day  of  3Iuy,  1770,  slie  instructed  her  delei;ates 
in  Cong-re.ss  to  propose  to  that  body  to  make  a  declaration  that  the 
United  Colonies  were  free  and  independent  States,  and  ab>olved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  Crown  or  Parli;»iient  of  Great   IJritain.     The 
first  appearance  of  the  question  in  Congress  Avas  on  the  7th  day  ot^ 
Jnne,  1770,  when  as  the  Journal  States  "certain  resolutions  con- 
cerning independency  being  moved  and  seconded,"  the  considera- 
tion of  them  was  defen-ed  to  the  following  day,  accompanied  by  an 
injunction  that  the  members  be  prompt  in  their  attendance.  "  On 
the  8th  the  resolutions  were  taken  up,  but  tlie  furtlier  consideration 
was  deferred  until  the  following  31onday  the  lOtli  of  June,  and  al- 
though on  that  day  the  consideration  of  the  first  resolution  was  de- 
ferred to  the  1st  day  of  July  thereafter,  yet  in  order,  as  the  Journal 
expresses  it  "  that  no  time  be  lost,"  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  declaration  to  the  elfect  "That  tliese  United  Colonies  are 
and  of  right  ought  to  be  tree  and   independent  States;  that  they 
are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the   British  Crown  ;  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  tliem  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain 
is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved."     This  resolution  was  the  one 
originally  presented  by  Kichard  Henry  Lee,  one   of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished re})resentativos  from  Virginia,  and  is  now  in  existence 
in  his  OAvn  hand-writing.     This  niotion  was  seconded  bv  "irlorious 
John  Adams"'  as  he  was  afterwards  styled  by  Lee,  an<l  jjassed  the 
Congress  without  a  dissenting'  vote  on  the  2d  .lay  of  Julv,  1770. 

Thus  Avas  broken  the  la>i  link  in  tlie  chain  ofCnhmial  depemlencc, 
and  the  duty  of  presenting  to  the  World  the  reasons  which  "a  de- 
cent respect  iV.r  tl»e  oi>iniuns  of  mankind  "'  obliged  the  Con-ress  t'> 
otlVr,  in  justitication  of  the  great  and  momentous  step,  was  confided 
to  a  Comnuttee  comjx.sed  nf  the  illustrious  names  of  Thomas  .Jef- 
ferson, John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  lioger  Sherman  and 
Robert  K.  Living-ton.  To  Jetlerson  was  appropriately  givtu  the 
position  of  Chairman,  and  as  such  the  duty  devolved  upon  him  of 
preparing  the  declaration.  It  could  not  have  l>een  assiLrneil  to 
better  hands.  In  a<ldition  to  a  considerable  Legislative  experience, 
he  was  thoroughly  fimiliar  v  itii  the  whole  course  of  our  C(donial 
history  and  the  grievances  under  which  our  fathers  vuirered,and  he 
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held  a  most  facile  as  well  as  a  powerful  pen.  In  this  respect  lie 
had  no  e<iual  in  the  Congress,  unless  it  was  Ji.hn  Jay.  Jay  would 
in  all  probahility  have  been  placed  upon  the  Committee  instead  of 
Livingston,  but' he  hail  just  before  lett  his  seat  in  the  Congress  to 
serve  liis  own  State  in  the  Convention  that  gave  to  New  York  the 
Constitution  of  1T77,  mul  although  he  subseipiently  returned  to  the 
Congress  an.l  was  its  jn-esiding  othcer,  he  leit  it  again  to  discharge 
in  foreit>-u  hinds  great  and  important  service  for  the  Country  in  the 
diplomacy  which  closed  the  war  and  gave  us  final  peace  and 
National  recognition.  »  ■  ,  ,     '  ,  ■; 

The  Time  ani>  Txcidexts  of  its  Fixal  Passage. 

The  decisive  resolution  which  settled  the  question  of  independence 
was,  as  I  have  stated,  passed  on  the  '2<1  day  of  July  and  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  This  statement  is  literally  true,  and  yet  it  re- 
quires a  few  words  of  explanation  and  comment.  The  resolution 
in  the  precise  words  in  which  it  was  finally  passed,  Avas  introduced 
on  the  7th  of  June,  but  its  consideration  was  by  the  request  of 
certain  Colonies  who  were  not  fully  prepared  for  action,  postponed 
from  time  to  time  until  the  1st  day  of  July,  v,hen  the  debate  was 
fully  opened,  and  as  Jefterson  stated  in  17S7,  th<?  discussion  "lasted 
nine  Ikjui-s  and  nntil  evening  without  refreshment  and  Avithout 
uause."  Of  what  Avas  uttered  in  this  momentous  debate  Ave  have 
in  the  Journal  of  course  no  record,  and  but  little  mention  elsewhere 
except  that  Jelierson  in  speaking  of  it  says  that  Adiims  Avas  the 
"  Colossus  of  the  Congress,"  and  Eicliard  Stockton  declared  him  to 
be  the  "  Atlas  of  Independence,"  We  have  however  Avhat  ]>uv- 
ports  to  be,  on  Avhat  authority  is  not  stated,  an  analysis  of  the 
speech  of  liichard  lli-nry  Lee  on  introducing  the  resolution.  The 
speech  attributed  to  John  Adams  in  the  ^Memorial  Address  of 
Webster  on  the  death  of  Adams  and  Jefierson,  although  often  .le- 
claimed  by  >chool-l)oys  a<  the  genuine  Adams  speech,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  Webster's  ov.n  brain  and  i>  merely  ^uggested  as  one  quite 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Ssich  a  speech  miglit  Avell  have  been 
littered  by  (Mie  so  pronii^t  in  action,  and  so  admiral)ly  trained  in 
debate  as  he  was,  and  i)o>sessing  as  describeil  b'y  Jefiei-son  himself 
"a  power  of  thought  and  expression  Avhich  often  moved  the  mem- 
bers from  their  seats." 

This  debate  continued  through  the  1st  day  of  July  and  until  the 
2d  Avheu  the  final  question  was  taken  with  no  dissent  as  has  been 
stated,  excei)t  that  the  State  of  New  York  did  not  vote,  her  dele- 
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gate?  however  cxpivssinjj:  tlieir  eiitu-e  acquiesc-cnce  in  tlie  result. 
Tlic  reasons  fur  tlie  Xew  York  .lele-ates  .K-eliiiin.«r  to  vote  were 
entirely  satisfaetory,  and  eonsiste.l  in  the  laet  tliat  they  were  wait- 
ing for  instructions  which  they  had  solicited  from  their  own  Pro- 
vincial Congress  which  was  about  dissolving,  and  therefore  post- 
poned action  until  tiie  meeting  of  the  New  Congress,  which 
assembled  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  on  the  9th  passed  a  resolution 
unanimously  approving  the  Declaration  of  Indepeiulence  and  di- 
recting tlieir  delegates  to  sign  the  instrument,  which  they  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  do  on  the  iruh  day  of  July,  1T7G.  This  roll 
was  subsequently  completed  as  it  now  stands,  and  is  indeed  a  most 
venerable  document,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  was  not  signed  as  it  is 
popularlv  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776. 
;,,„V  Some  document  of  the  same  import  was  doubtless  signed  on  that 
'■'"  day  bv  the  delegates  then  present,  but  there  was  a  subsequent 
engrossment,  and  a  new  signing  of  all  the  names  which  now  appear 
upon  the  parcliment  preserved  with  such  scrupulous  cave  among 
the  Archives  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 

Strictly  speaking  then  it  is  an  anachronism  to  call  the  4th  as  we 
i-.o.  do  "Independence  Day."'  That  day  was  the  id  and  it  was  the 
r  day  of  which  Adams  spoke  in  Ids   memorable   letter  to  his  wife 

written  at  the  close  of  that  day,  as  "  the  one  that  would  be  cele- 
xh-:  brated  bv  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  ann h-ermn/fe-.th'„i;' 
to  be  solemnized  by  shows,  parades,  etc.,  and  concerning  which  he 
predicted  that  through  all  the  gloom  that  surrounded  them  he  saw 
"  the  rays  of  ravishing  light  and  glory  *'  in  which  their  posterity 
would  bask  and  particii)ate.  Tiie  explanation  is  simply  this,  that 
as  the  Con-ress  sat  with  closed  doors  the  transactions  of  the  2d 
day  of  July  and  the  absolute  j.assage  of  the  resolution  were  not 
publiclv  known,  nor  could  they  be  until  the  report  had  been  acted 
upon  from  the  Committee  on  the  Declaration  which  was  made  and 
adoi>ted  on  the  4th,  wlieu  the  whole  proceedings  with  the  Declara- 
tion were  publicly  proclaimed  from  the  steps  of  the  State  House.* 

*I  de^Lre  as  a  matter  of  juaice  to  state  that  for  the  main  fa.-ts  connected 
with  the  passage  of  the  resolution  on  ludepeudeuce  and  the  sigaing  of  tlie 
Declaration,  I  am  indebted  to  the  i)ainstaking  industry  of  my  friend  \V  m.  L. 
Stone  of  Xew  York,  who  has  made  our  Kevohuionary  history  the  subject  of 
the  most  indefatigable  research,  and  who  as  the  result  of  many  years  of  earnest 
and  ur.re.|uited  ^hibor  possesses  in  my  opinion  in  a  set  of  more  than 
€i<-htv  bound  volumes,  a  more  rare  and  valuable  colle.tiou  of  documeuts, 
histories,  autotrraplis.  ic,  comerning  the  campaign  of  Burgoyne.  the  batth« 
andsurreuder^afSaratocaand  the  concomitant  iu.idents,  than  is  cnntaui.d  ui 
anv  public  Institution  ov  the  library  of  any  American  Scholar  living  or  dead. 
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It   is   no   part  of  my  jHirpose   to   enter  upon  any  eulogy  of  the        ' 
l).-<-l;»r:itivMi.  niiich    less  to  an-.ilyze  its  doctrines  or  enforce  its  Ics- 
v..!i^.     3f:»ny  of  its   tojtics  were  of  teiiijiorary  interest,  nn<I   luive 
{.a»>etl  away  with  the  occasion  tliat  called  then\  forth.     One  of  the 
in<i-t  able  and   lirilliant  of  our  recent   scholars  and    public  men,  in 
what  I  must  think  was  a  bur^t  of  fancy  as  well  as  of  rhetcric,  once 
spoke  of  it  as  containing  little  else  than  "sounding  :uid  flittering       '•' 
generalities."     If  this  were  true  of  any  portions  of  a  document       '^ 
tnshrined  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  all  true  Americans,  it  can 
not  be  affirmed  of  two  of  its  cardinal  princijiles,  the  corner-stones       •' 
upon  which  are  erected  the  solid  structures  of  American,  as  well 
a.s  of  all  other  true  freedom.     They  are  the  absolute  equality  of 
all  men  before  the  law,  and  in  their  political   and  class  relations, 
and  that  the  true  source  of  all  governmental  institutions  rests  in 
the  consent  of  the  governed.     These  were  principles  before  un- 
known, or  at  least  unapplied,  in  all  the  feudal,  hereditary  and  aris- 
tocratic dynasties  of  the  earth.     They  struck  a  tatal  blow  not  onlv  to        -^ 
wiiat   Jetferson    called    "the   right    Divine    of  Kings   to   govern         • 
wrong,"  but  to  the  "./'/.>;  Dirtnuni'  by  which   they  assumed  to 
govern  at  all,  and  elevating  the  people  to  the  proud  distuiction  of        ■ 
sovereigns,  put   the   reins  of  government   sulistantially  into  their 
hands,  to  be  operated  by  such  means  and   agencies  as  they  had        f 
the  power  and  inclination  to  create.     These  principles,  personal 
and  political  freedom  sustained  and  upheld  by  law  and  the  enthroned 
empress  "the  world's  collected  will,"  are  those  tliat  constitute  our        '^ 
charter,  as  they  nuist  be  the  polar  star  of  all  the  struggling  advo- 
cates of  true   liberty,  and  when  they  are  denied   or  disregarded, 
freedom  and  law  together  take  from  this  world   their  everlastino-        '1 
Hight. 

Our  Foreign'  Coadjutors. 

-Vmong  other  most  encouraging  and  gratifying  incidents  con- 
nected with  our  struggle  for  freedom  and  independence,  was  the 
sympatliy  and  co-operation  received  from  the  friends  of  liberty 
abroad.  I  allude  not  now  to  the  alliance  with  France,  which 
occurred  at  a  much  1  Uer  period  of  the  contest,  and  was  the  result 
of  long-continued  and  admirable  diplomacy  conducted  by  some  of 
our  ublest  and  most  sagacious  men.  From  the  moment  that  the 
^I'w'w.  of  resistance  to  unjust  taxation  and  remorseless  greed  in 
lliuve  <ent  to  rule  over  us,  was  developed,  the  interest  in  our  cause 
M  as  awakened  in  those  strong  and  bravo  hearts  that  in  other  lauds 
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had  bcoii  suimiioiied  to  action  eitlicr  by  ^-iinilar  exactions,  or  who 
S^hidly  lieanl  the  tiuin])ct-call  of  freedom  and  the  summons  to 
defend  the  ricrhts  of  man.  It  reached,  them  aci'oss  the  roaring^ 
waves  of  tlie  Athintic,.and  called  to  our  aid  some  of  the  choicest 
of  Europe's  best  and  noblest  sons.  The  mention  of  these  men  in 
connection  with  the  Continental  Congress  is  entirely  aj)proi)riate, 
because  each  of  them,  unless  my  memory  fails,  re]>orted  himself 
on  his  arrival  to  the  Congress,  and  was  publicly  recognized  and 
received  with  tokens  of  distinguished  consideration,  and  all  were 
very  soon  appointed  to  positions  of  liigh  rank  in  the  American 
arMiy. 

Did  time  and  space  permit,  I  sliould  delight  to  dwell  on  the  his- 
tory of  these  men,  some  of  whom  had  not  only  a  distinguished 
record,  but  a  chivalrous  and  even  romantic  story,  that  fairly 
makes  the  most  sluggish  blood  tingle  at  its  recital.  As  it  is,  I  can 
do  little  more  than  mention  the  names  of  some  five  or  six  of  the 
most  distinguished,  leaving  to  your  own  memories  or  the  histories 
of  that  period  to  su])ply  the  details  which  my  limited  time  will 
not  permit.  These  men  were  not  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  the 
"Nvaifs  thrown  to  the  surface  of  tlie  troubled  waters  by  the  love  of 
adventure,  the  Dugald  Dalgettys  of  their  day,  who  fought  under 
any  flag  and  in  any  cause  where  emolument  was  to  be  secured  or 
reputation  won.  They  were  moved  to  action  in  most  cases  by  the 
highest  principle,  and  insj/ired  with  the  noblest  impulses.  Some 
of  them  hail  seen  and  felt  the  wrongs  which  were  the  outcome  of 
the  abuse  of  imjierial  and  unchecked  power,  and  some  had  in  their 
own  persons  exjjerienced  tlie  sharp  edge  of  the  sword  that  tyrants 
and  despots  love  to  wield  over  prostrate  huujanity.  They  hailed 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  hope  for  that  humanity  in  the  new  world 
beyond  tlie  sea,  and  recognized  the  maxini  that  "Resistance  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God." 

Poland  gave  to  us  the  earliest  of  these  coadjutors,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Count  Pulaski  and  Thadileus  Kosciusko.  It  would  re- 
quire a  voluiue  to  recount  their  histories,  so  closely  connected  as 
both  are  with  the  history  of  unhappy  I*oland,  wliose  story  has 
never  yet  been  adequately  tohl,  although  it  is  as  the  poet  Camp- 
bell emphasized  it,  ""the  bloodiest  ])icture  in  the  book  of  time." 
It  is  a  story  that  stamps  ineHaceable  disgrace  upon  the  thice 
European  despots  who  partitioned  tlie  territory  between  them,  and 
upon  Xapoleon,  who,  wlien  he  had  th'  power,  in  18U8,  failed  to 
restore  the  possessions  of  which  Poland  had  been  robbed,  and 
the  autonoiny  she   had  lost.     IJoth  these  men  came   to  us  before 
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the  army  had  been  formally  o'rtranized,  but  their  services  were 
tendered    and    accepted,  and    both    {)erformed    good    and   valiant  ^ 

deeds — Pidaski  yicldiiiu  his  life  to  oiir  cause,  in  the  attack  upon 
Savannah,  in  1770,  ami  xVuierica  gratefully  coniinemorating  the 
act  in  a  monument  there  erected  to  his  memory.  .' 

Kosciusko  eame  of  a  noble  ancosti-y,  and  Avas  a  man  of  princely  *■ 

character  and  attainments.  Soon  after  Washington's  appointment 
as  Comraander-in-CIiief,  Kosciusko  became  one  of  his  aids,  and 
in  this  capacity,  as  well  as  others,  performed  important  service  for  ■" 

our  cause.     But  a  longino;  desire   to  aid,  if  i)ossi1>l;%  in   restorino' 
the  lost  glories  of  his   native   land,  carried   him  back  to   Europe,     '"'  ''*' 
before   the  close  of  our  own   struggle,  where,  in    1794,  he  headed        '"■ 
the  brave  revolt   against   the  oppressive   Russian  power,  and  Mas,     •■    '  '' 
literally,  "  Warsaw's  last  champion,'.'  and,  entrusted  with  supreme 
authority,  he,  with  only  ten   thousand  men,  resisted  and  repelled 
the    assault  of  sixty  thousand    troops.     In   the  words  of  another,  ' 

"he  displayed  the  integrity  of  Washington,  with   the  activity  of  ' 

Cffisar."  But  the  effort,  although  almost  su]>erl!uman,  was  vain. 
In  the  last  battle,  he  fouglit  with  scarce  one-third  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  covered  with  wounds,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  exclaiming, 
"J^/>/^5  JPolo/iiae /-''  It  was,  indeed,  the  end  of  the  dream  of 
Polish  freedom.  Kosciusko,  altliough  a  prisoner,  -was  treated  by 
the  Emperor  Paul  with  di'^tinguishe*!  consideration.  lie  never 
again  wore  sword,  and,  altliough  besought  by  Napoleon  to  enter 
his  service,  he  declined,  without  an  absolute  promise  that  his 
country  should  again  receive  a  free  constitution,  and  be  restored 
to  its  ancient  boundaries.  There  is  no  nobler  name  than  his,  not 
excepting  that  of  .7ohn  Sobieski,  in  all  Polish  history.  He  died 
quietly,  in  France,  after  a  life  of  storm  and  struggle  and  vicissi- 
tudes, and  his  body  is  entombed,  by  a  royal  mandate,  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  Kings  of  Poland,  at  Cracow,  the  most  honored  dust 
in  that  sepulchre  of  dejnirted  eaithly  greatness.  The  marble  col- 
umn that  gleams  on  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveler,  from  the  cliffs 
at  West  Point,  is  only  a  cenotaph  erected  by  a  grateful  country, 
to  remind  its  ^ons,  in  all  the  coming  generations,  of  one  who  gave 
to  our  inlant  libertius,  tiie  strength  of  a  brave  arm,  and  the  impulse 
of  a  geneious  and  noble  heart. 

Germany  sent  to  us,  in  1770,  two  grand  recruits  in  the  persons 
of  the  Barons  DtKall)  and  Steuben,  They  were  brave  and  ex- 
perienced sohliers,  the  former  having  served  more  than  forty  years 
in  the  armies  of  France,  and  the  latter  in  the  wars  of  the  great 
Frederick  of  I*russia,  to  whom  he  became  an  aid-de-camp.     Both 
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wore  cntlmsii  t-;  in  tlio  c;m<e  t^if  Aiiiotican  imlopciKlciico,  :\n<l  ro- 
oeivc'd  (I'b  t  nii:'ui>^lit-'<l  cniii;ii;iiiils  in  our  nrniy.  DeKitU)  <2;:ive  his 
lite  for  us  at  the  battle  of  Cnn.lcn,  und  hi-;  !!i(?inory  was  iiouored 
by  a  monument   erected   by  Conicress,  ujhmi   the  ground  wliere  bo 

"■  fell.     Steuben  ren<lered  most  invaluable  service  in  t lie  organization 

and  discipline  of  our  armies;  was  rewarded  by  Congress  with  a 
grant  of  1,000   acres  of  land   in   o\ir  own  county  of  Oneida,  in  the 

I'' '^  soil  of  which   he   sleeps  beneath    a   monument  which   our  grateful 

fellow-citizens  recently  erected  and  publicly  dedicated,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  to  his  hon<ned  name. 

The  most   di^-tinguislied,   as  he   was   the   most   endeared  to  all 

,,..  Americans,  was  the  ^Marcjuis  de  LaFayette,  the  most  devoted  and. 

^.-  beloved   friend  of  Washington.     Of  nolde   descent,   of  the   most 

j.^  finished  manners,  the  favorite  of  the  Kingly  Court  of  France,  at 

the  age  of  less  than  twenty  he  broke  away  from  all  the  blandish- 

>  ments  of  that  Court  and    the   honors  it  had  in   stoi-e  for  him,  and 

gave  his  means,  his  wh<>le  soul  and  being  to  our  patriotic  Colonists 
in  the  critical  days  of  their  struggle,  and  identified  himself  wholly 

|,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  cause.     His  history  I  need  not  repeat. 

It  is  familiar  to  us  all  as  household  words,  and  engraven  on  the 
heart  of  every  true  American,  and  wherever  freedom  finds  a  home 
and  undeviating  consecration  to  principle   an  honest  worshipper, 

.^.,  there  will  his  name  be  found   high  up  on  the  roll  of  the  world's 

good  and  heroic  men. 

,  I  Articles  of  Coxfederatiot. 

The  next  work  of  importance  engaged  in  by  the  Congress  was 
the  preparation  of,  introduction  into,  and  the  passage  by  Congress, 
with  the  subsequent  ratification  by  the  States,  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  The  subject  Avas  first  brouglit  to  the  notice  of  the 
Congress  in  the  month  of  August,  1770;  was  debated  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  Articles  did  not  finally  pass  the  Congress  until 
July,  177S,  and  were  ratified  in  the  following  November,  They 
were  entered  into  by  the  thirteen  original  Colonies  proclaimed 
States  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  were  evidently 
deemed  matters  of  momentous  import,  and  wei'e  e.xpected  to  be  of 
extended  duration,  for  they  were  entitled  ''Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion and  perpetual  Union,"  but  in  the  result  it  turmil  out  that  they 
were  of  much  loss  im]>ortance  than  was  conceived,  and  a  short  ex- 
periment demonstrated  their  jiractical  inutility.  They  did,  indeed, 
accomplish  one  object,  and  in  etl:lct  that  was  about  all  the  end  they 
subserved,     Thev  brought  the  States  into  closer  bonds  and  culti- 
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vatcd  the  spirit  of  muoii,  and  tlicreforc,  pcMlia]is,  fitly  preceded  the 
grand  work  which  the  Constitution  accomplished.  They  failed  for 
the  very  reason  that  rendered  the  Constitution  a  necessity  as  well 
as  a  success.  They  had  no  inlierent  vifjor  and  contained  in  them- 
selves no  ])Ower  of  accompli>]iinuj  what  they  attouipted.  Their 
requisitions  upon  the  States  had  no  force  beyond  recom-mendations, 
an<l  the  States  were  at  liberty  to  disobey  without  incurring  any 
penalty,  and  with  seemingly  little  consciousness  of  self-rc-i^roacb. 

Ordixance  of  1737. 

Before  proceeding  to  what  was  substantially  the  clo>ing,  as  it 
was  the  crowning  act  of  this  Congress,  let  us  spend  a  moment  in 
refreshing  our  remembrance  fd"  an  act  followed,  perhaps  by 
larger  results  and  more  enduring  consequences  tlian  have  attended 
any  single  act  of  legislation  before  or  since  the  birth  of  our  nation. 
I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787,  embraced  in  the 
scheme  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  government  of  that  vast  tract 
of  couiitry  that  went  by  the  name  of  the  Xorthwcsteni  Territory. 
It  comprehended  a  mighty  space  now  filled  up  by  millions  of  our 
enter[)ri>ing  pioneers,  but  then  mostly  an  untrodden  as  it  was  an 
unexplored  wilderness,  so  far  as  the  white  man  had  })cuetrated, 
stretching  away  from  the  west  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river  onwards 
towards  the  Pacific,  with  dimensions  and  capacities  equally  un- 
known. It  had  been  acquired,  so  far  as  any  title  could  be  predi- 
cated of  it,  by  loose  claims  and  an  occasional  random  settlement 
of  wandering  adventurers  from  various  States,  the  largest  claim- 
ants being  the  States  of  Virginia,  Xew  York  and  Massachusetts, 
all  of  whom  ultimately  made  generous  cessions  to  the  confederacy, 
so  that  it  became  the  common  property  of  the  Union.  A  scheme 
was  devised  for  its  settlement  and  regulation  forming  the  ortjanic 
law  which  should  forever  prevail  in  its  government.  It  was  en- 
titled "An  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  river  <)]uo."  Into  this  ordinance 
was  inserted  this  pregnant  provision:  '' There  sliall  be  neither 
t>lavery  nor  involuntary  servitu«le  in  the  said  Teiritory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  wliereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted."  This  section  was  prepared  and  otiered  in 
the  Committee  by  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massacliusett-;,  was  adopted 
by  them  and  re[iorted  to  Congress,  and  to  its  everlasting  honor, 
])assel  by  the  unanimou-^  vote  of  eight  States,  five  of  the  eight 
being  at  that  time  slave-holding  States,  What  a  beneficent  pro- 
vision, aiul  how  far  reaching  in  its  results  who  is  com])etent  to  telU 
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In  tlic  memorable  worils  of  Webster,  "it  imi)resse(l  upon  the  very 
Boil  itself,  while  it  was  yet  a  wiMeriitss,  an  incapacity  to  sustain 
any  other  than  a  freeman.  It  laid  the  intenliet  airaiiist  servitude 
in  orifrinal  conijiact,  not  only  deeper  than  any  local  law,  but  deeper 
than  all  local  constitutions."  No  child  has  1)een  or  ever  will  bo 
born,  throughout  all  tiiat  vast  domain,  that  will  not  have  occasion 
to  bless  the  memory  of  Nathan  Dane,  and  honor  the  good  and  tlie 
thoughtful  men  that  passed  that  benetieent  ordinance,  "to  the  lust 
BVllable  of  recorded  time.'" 

TlJE    COXSTITL'TIOX. 

And  now  came  the  closing,  the  supreme,  the  superlative  Avork  of 
the  Congress,  without  which  all  it^  other  labors  might  well  have 
proved  vain  and  fruitless.  It  <lid  not  require  unusual  wisd.om  nor 
a  protracted  cxjierience  lor  sensible  men  to  perceive  that  a  compact 
between  inde]iendent  j^owers  each  asserting  its  own  sovereignty 
and  }»erpetuaily  disposed  to  tly  off  in  its  centrifugal  orbit,  might 
indeed  be  a  confedei-acy,  bnt  was  not  a  Union  such  as  tshould  weld 
us  together  in  harmonious  relations  and  constitute  us  a  homogene- 
ous peojile,  au  autonomous,  a  self-sustaining  Nation. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  pre.-eut  purpose  to  give  a  histor}' 
■of  the  great  Convention  by  which  that  constitution  was  formed, 
nor  of  the  various  jirovisions  of  that  instrument,  although  I  must 
be  pardoned  if  in  closing  I  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  character 
aud  functions  of  that  (Government  which  it  organized.  The  history 
of  the  Continental  Congress  substantially  ends  with  the  act  by 
which  in  the  resolution  of  February  21,  1787,  it  called  a  meeting  of 
that  Convention  Avliich  was  to  assemble  in  the  following  3[ay  for 
tbe  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  resolution  "render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  (^'overnment  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union." 
This  Constitution,  tlie  result  of  the  labors  of  this  Convention,  was 
reported  to  the  Congress  on  the  28th  day  of  Se])tember,  1787,  unan- 
imously api)roved  on  the  same  day,  and  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Slates,  and  as  we  all  know  subsequently  ratified  by  the  nine 
States  Avhose  assent  was  required,  returned  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress thus  ratitied,  which  by  a  resolution  duly  adopted,  ap])ointed 
the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  17,89,  as  the  time  for  the  new  (Tovern- 
ment  to  comiiience  its  organized  existence. 

And  here  we  may  apjn-opriately  terminate  the  liistory  of  tliose 
several  asscm.blages  which  altogether  constitute  the  Continental 
Congress,  The  delegates  met  indeed,  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
2d  day  of  March,  1789,  when,  only  a  single  member  appearing,  it 
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quietly  tenniiiuted  its  existence.  TJie  last  roll-eall  was  made  on 
the  10th  Jay  of  October,  17.^8,  when  only  twenty  members  an- 
swered to  their  names,  and  of  those  oidy  two  are  especially  nota- 
ble, to  wit :  Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  .Aladison,  whose 
subsequent  liistory  has  given  to  each  a  record  of  service  of  im- 
measurable wortii  to  the  new  i^overnment,  and  to  them  individually 
an  immortal  name.  Had  the  Congress  survived  another  month,  it 
would  have  had  an  existence  of  fifteen  years.  There  was  no  beat 
of  drums,  no  waving  of  standards,  no  noisy  i)roclamation  of 
heralds,  when  it  went  out  of  life;  but  what  a  record  has  it  left  of 
patriotic,  self-sacrificing  service,  and  what  a  legacy  of  priceless 
Avorth  in  the  Constitution  which,  through  its  agency,  is  bequeathed 
to  us  and  to  our  j)osterity  forevermore. 

Wh.vt  Ctoverxment  has  the  Constitution-  Created? 

And  now,  let  us  ask  what  is  this  Constitution  our  fathers  have 
given  us,  and  what  the  character,  the  functions,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  real  import  an. I  the  actual  value  of  the  Government  under 
which  we  live.  Is  it  a  mere  compact  made  by  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent powers,  each  one  the  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  power 
it  has  confcrre.l,  and  the  manner  and  mode  of  its  exercise?  A 
Government  tc rminal;)le  at  the  will  auA  subject  to  the  capricious 
control  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  powers  that  assented  to 
its  form,  and  gave  it  leave  to  be  ?  Are  we  an  assemblage  of  con- 
senting sovereigns  to  a  compact  to  which  at  any  moment  we  may 
put  an  end  in  the  exercise  of  that  sovereignty;  an  aggrej^ate  of 
assenting  atomy,  agreeing  indeed  to  unite,  but  capable  of  resolvinor 
ourselves  into  our  original  elements,  and  assuming  at  our  own 
pleasure  our  primitive  form  and  substance  ? 

These  arc  pregnant  rpiostions,  put  by  some  Avith  cautious  hesita- 
tion, by  others  with  bold  assurance;  and  yet  the  answer  to  them 
all  seems  to  me  most  easy  and  satisfactory.  Our  Constitution  is 
not  a  compact,  it  was  and  is  not  the  creation  of  indej.endent 
sovereignties,  each  competent  within  the  very  terms  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  place  upon  it  their  own  interpretation 
and  of  their  own  volition  without  revolutiun  or  violence  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  its  jurisdiction.  Neither  tlie  Declaration 
of  Indepeiuleuce  nor  the  Constitution  was  the  oftspriug  of  State 
Sovereignty,  Both  instruments  on  their  very  face  confute  this 
doctrine.  ^  The  Declaration  atHrmed  that,  not  by  the  authority  of 
the  States  as  corporate  bodies  politic,  but  ''in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,"  they  declared 
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themselves  free  ami  iiulejiemleiit  States;  aii'l  the  Constitution  with 
equal  explieitiiess  <leehires  that  "  We  tlie  People  of  these  Unite<l 
States  ilu  ordain  and  i  -tai)li-^h  this  Constitution.*' 

Anil  it  is  e<[ually  ekar,  to  state  tlie  proposition  in  its  briefest 
and  most  conij)rehen>ive  terni<,  that  by  the  Constitution  the  peo- 
^  pie  of  these  I'nited  States  establislied  a  nation  supreme  over  all 
the  lesser  sovereignties  that  constituted  tlie  separate  States,  ordain- 
ing a  Constitution  that  operated  upon  all  the  States  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  not  only, but  directly  upon  every  individual  -uithin 
the  boundaries  of  the  nation,  and  endowing  that  Government  with 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive  functions,  adequate  to  the  en- 
forcement of  all  its  provisions  against  all  resistance,  whether  tliat 
resistance  sliould  be  by  the  exeition  of  individual  force,  or  should 
arm  itself  with  power  attempted  to  be  wielded  by  instrumentali- 
ties derived  from  any  corporate  source,  be  it  municipal  or  State,  or 
assuming  to  be  sovereign  under  any  name  whatever.  In  these 
respects,  if  I  may  use  tlie  expression,  as  I  do  with  the  profoundest 
reverence,  the  General  Government  is  like  Deity  itself — 

"  Sitting  serene  ujjoii  the  Hoods  their  f urv  to  restrain. 
And  as  such  Sovercigu  Lord  ?;uprenie  forevermore  shall  reign." 

This  is  substantially  the  conclusion  to  which  the  great  and 
uanswerable  argument  of  I>iniel  Webster  conducted  the  people  of 
these  United  States  wlien  he  met  and  overthrew  the  doughtiest  of 
the  champions  of  States"  rights  in  the  great  debate  of  1830.  It  is. 
the  doctrim.-  which  inspire<l  the  heart  and  aroused  the  unconquer- 
able courage  of  that  sturdy  patrior,  Andrew  Jacks()n,  who  by  the 
favor  of  a  gracious  Providence  was  in  the  Executive  chair  when 
nullification  raised  its  head  in  1832,  and  v.as  by  his  iron  will 
crushed  out,  a<  by  hi-,  iron  heel  he  would  have  stamjied  out  its 
aiders  and  abettors,  ha<l  they  dared  to  [»ut  in  actual  ])ractice  what 
they  proclaimed  to  be  their  abstract  faith. 

But  although  tlie  -nake  was  scotched,  it  \vas  not  kille-l,  for  it 
required  the  final  and  supreme  argument  to  meet  the  doctrine  of 
secession  on  its  last  field,  and  in  agony  and  ])lood  subdue  and 
overthrow  it  forever.  War  is  said  to  he  the  "uUnnn  ratio 
Rcijuiii  r  :^nd  so  it  has  often  proved,  and  it  is  the  linal  ar-jfument 
of  Kepublics  as  well,  when  the  issue  presented  is  that  of  continued 
existence  or  speedy  death.  Very  dear,  indeed,  should  this  our 
freedom  and  our  Union  be  to  us,  for  with  a  great  pri<-c  we  ]»ur- 
chased  that  frei'<lom,  and  with  a  vast  sacrifice  we  preserved  that 
Union.  Would  you  estimate  in  part  that  price  and  snm*up  that 
sacritice?     Go,  then,  an<l  visit  the   homes  and   stand   bv  desolated 
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iR'arthstonos  scattered  tlirou<j:li  the  laml,  riiid  mark  the  vacant 
chairs  once  oceupieil  liy  tli<>>e  wlio  went  forth  to  engage  in  that 
hi'it  'Treat  argument,  and  "whose  feet  di-parting  ne'er  returned." 
Walk  tlirough  the  Xational  C'l-metcries  and  connt,  if  you  can,  the 
eeuotaph.s  that  lift  tluir  white  lieads  above  tlie  graves  of  buried 
lieroes,  or  visit  the  (juiet  rural  burial-phices  and  note  tlie  greeu 
mounds,  each  distinguished  by  the  modest  stars  and  stripes  that 
loving  hands  with  each  returning  spring  has  })lanted  there,  and 
ask  who  slce2>   beneath,  :.nd  constitiite  a  portion  of  that  countless 

host  who 

.'  "  On  fame'?  eternal  canipiiig-ground,  •         . 

'     '''■.,!,"'  Their  silent  tents  have  spread  .■,  ■  ■.-_ 

\Vliile  honor  guards  with  ceaaeleas  round 
'''  The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

IVnd  then  tell  us  what  is  the  meaning  of  Union  and  Xationality, 
and  what  the  extent  and  boundless  comj.rehcnsiveness  of  the  com- 
pensations that   give  to  those  sacrifices  their   priceless  value,  their 

inestimable  worth. 

■  ■  •    '      ■ . . ' Lt    '■  1'-  i    t  ■ ..  ■  ■ 

The  Portents  axd  the  Outlook. 

Shall  this  Government  that  our  fathers  gave  tis,  and  this  Tniou 
we  have  done  and  suifere-l  so  much  to  maintain,  survive  and  be 
perpetuated,  or  shall  we  follow  in  the  track  of  many  Xations — the 
Avrecks  and  debris  of  whose  existence  are  strewn  all  along  the 
shores  of  time  ?  There  are  prophets  of  evil,  as  well  as  of  good. 
Thoy  have  existed  in  all  ages,  and  do  still.  IJavens,  very  black 
and  very  hoarse,  as  black  and  hoarse  as  were  those  that  sat  upon 
the  castle  of  ^Macbeth,  and  croaked  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan, 
under  his  battlements.  And  some  of  them  delight  to  sit  upon  the 
battlements  of  our  Constitution,  and  hoarsely  croak  of  present  evil 
and  coming  disaster.  Relieve  no  such  birds  of  ill-omen,  listen  to 
no  such  Cas-andra  lamentation^  of  impending  woe.  Have  faith  in 
your  institution^,  and  have  faith  in  the  men  that  enjoy  as  well  as 
administer  tliem. 

Much  as  I  admire  ^lacaulay,  I  do  not  accept  his  ])hilosophy.  I 
remember  that  his  traininir,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  the  foreign 
thinkers  that  have  undertaken  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  us  an<l  our 
Institutions,  has  l)een  tmder  monarchical  and  aristocratic  intluenccs, 
and  my  answer  to  his  prediction  that  our  institutions  will  fail  be- 
cause we  have  given  to  the  peO])le  too  nnich  freedom,  ai\d  that  they 
•svill  tdtimately  turn  atid  destroy  us  with  the  very  uistrument  we 
liave  given  them  for  tluir  and  our  protection,  is  the  answer  that,  in  a 
memorable  debate  in  the  45th  Congress,  was  given  by  him  wliom 
tlio  people  liave  ju-t  called  to  be  their  chief  magistrate  for  the 
c 
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cominp^  four  years.  That  answer  is  tins:  Xeithcr  ^Macaulay,  nor 
any  of  the  other  tliinkers  to  Avhoni  aUusion  lias  been  made,  have 
given  proper  weight  to  two  potrnt  iiitliicnccs  that  enter  hirijely 
into  our  civilization,  and  give  tone  and  character  to  onr  institutions. 
One  of  these  is  our  educational  forces,  that  reach  through  and  will 
ultimately  permeate  all  classes  in  our  community,  and  the  other 
is  that  we  have  no  ]>rivileged  social  or  class  distinctions  that 
hold  men  down  in  hopeless,  abject  subjection,  but  all  have  liberty 
by  the  liglit  of  our  institutions,  to  rise  to  the  highest  position 
-within  the  gift  of  the  Republic.  To  use  his  own  striking  illustra- 
tion, "our  society  does  not  resemble  the  crust  of  the  earth,  with 
its  impassable  barriers  of  rock,  it  re;;embles  rather  the  waters  of 
the  mighty  sea,  deep,  broad  and  boundless,  and  yet  so  free  in  al^ 
its  parts,  that  the  drop  which  mingles  with  the  sand  at  its  bottom, 
is  free  to  rise  through  all  the  mass  of  the  suiiorincumbent  waters, 
until  it  dashes  in  the  light  on  the  crest  of  the  higliest  wave." 
■This  is  our  answer.     Is  it  not  ample,  an<l  is  it  not  enough? 

For  myself,  standing  ujion  the  verge  of  three-fourths  of  a  century 
of  our  Xatioiial  hi>to)-y,  having  partaken  in  a  limited  degree  of  the 
responsi]>iHties  attaching  to  its  Legish\tive,  Judicial  and  Executive 
functions,  and  gazing  l)ack  tlir-.>ugh  that  long  vista  upon  its  varied 
fortunes,  I  avow  myself  in  all  that-  respects  our  Xatiunal  glory, 
stability  and  p<ri)etuity,  an  Optimist  in  as  large  a  sense  as  John 
jNIilton  was  in  regard  to  England,  when  in  that  grand  burst  of 
elo<pience  in  his  plea  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  he  ex- 
claimed, '"^iethinks  1  see  in  my  inuid  a  nolde  and  puissant  Xation 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleej),  an<l  sluiking  her  in- 
vincible loek';.  [Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eaale,  niewiuir  her  miahtv 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mi.lday  l»eani 
purging  and  un>;aling  her  loni:-  abused  sight  at  the  fi)untain  itself 
of  heavenly  radianc.-,  \\hile  the  whole  brood  of  timorous  and  tloek- 
ing  birds  with  those  that  love  the  twilight,  tiutter  al.iout,  amazed 
at  what  she  mean<,  an  1  in  their  en\ious  gablde  would  prognosticate 
a  year  of  Sects  an-l  Sehi-ms." 

Such  w;is  the  \lsio:i  that  luokc;  u])«)n  the  mental  eye.  of  one  of 
the  i)rofuunde-:  tliiidcers  and  uoble-t  patriots  of  England.  If  the 
historian  of  the  !iiother-laiid  can  not  truthfully  record  its  perfect  ful- 
fillment there,  nu\y  it  not  ]»e  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  the  Xation 
that  broke  aAvay  frou'.  her  control,  forgetting  all  our  sad  past  and 
burying  it  forever  in  its  gr.ive  of  l)loutl,  and  looking  cheerfully  to 
the  future  with  its  rainbow  <'f  promise,  to  nn^re  than  surpass  the 
dream  of  the  Poet  in  the  peaceful  glories  that  shall  erown  the  ccm- 
iug  history  of  free,  united  and  li:.pi'y  Aiiuriea. 
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THE   PALATIXES  AXD  TJIKIR  SETTLE31ENT  IX 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  UPPER  31UHAWK. 


BY    SAMUEL    EARL. 
Delivered  Before  the  Oxeida  Historical  Society,  May  11,  1880. 


Mr.  Presidtnt,  Ljidlcs  nud  Gentle Ditiii :         •  .  '    ' 

It  is  not- yet  one  humlrcil  and.  sixty  years  since  the  tirst  European 
settlers  planted  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  3Iohawk. 
Before  that  time  thefertile  lands  bordorinij;  on  tlie  river  were  not 
cultivated,  except  after  the  manner  of  a  rude  autl  uncivilized  race. 
The  first  settlement  in  this  part  of  tlic  Mohawk  valley  made  by 
white  people  began  in  172:^,  and  was  commenced  under  peculiar 
and  somewhat  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  I  might  add  b}- 
an  intere>ting  and  somewliat  extraordinary  people. 

The  first  settlement  was  on  wliat  is  known  as  the  German  Flatts 
Patent,  or  Fnirncttsficld  Patent,  as  it  is  also  called.  The  lands 
embraced  withiii  this  p;itent  were  surveyed  into  lots,  taking  in 
lands  on  both  sides,  of  the  river  from  Little  P'alls  to  near  the  vit- 
lage  of  Frankfort.  But  tlie  patent  does  not  embrace  all  the  lands 
adjoining  the  river  between  those  })oints.  It  takes  in,  ]lowe^•er, 
cpiite  all  of  tlie  valu;il>le  fiat  land,  and  leaves  out  all  of  the  liigh 
and  hard  lands  which  come  down  to  the  river.  The  intention  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Colonial  C^overnment  in  giving  this  patent  was  to 
give  to  eacli  person  named  tlierein — ninety-two  in  number — one 
hundred  acres  of  hind,  of  -uhich  about  thirty  should  be  low  or 
meadow  land,  and  the  balance  wood  land,  or  upland,  as  it  was 
(.'ailed — the  lots  to  be  assigned  in  severalty  to  the  persons 
named  in  the  jiatent.  and  to  be  held  in  fee.  Tlie  o\w  hundred 
acres  generally  constituted  one  lot.  This  was  so  as  to  all  lots  in 
the  patent  on  the  south  side  of  the  river;  but  on  account  of  the 
broad  fiats  on  the  north  side  at  Herkimer,  the  lowland  tliirtv 
aeres  could  not  in  all  cases  be  laid  out  so  as  to  lie  contiguous  to 
the  upland  seventy  acres  assigned  to  tiic  same  person  ;  and  where 
tills  was  not  done,  the  lowland  lot  and  ujiland  lot,  whieh  made  up 
the  one  hundred  aere<,  were  de-;ignated  in  the  patent  l>y  the  same 
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number.  The  long  and  narrow  lots  in  tliis  patent,  or  at  least  many 
of  them,  can  yet  1)e  j)lainly  jXMceiveil  by  the  line  fences  running 
back  on  tiie  hills;  and  ]KM-sons  ]>assing  on  the  railroad  throvi^h 
Herkimer  and  cast  of  Ilorkiiner,  can  ])lainly  distinguish  many  of 
these  lots  as  they  were  oiiginally  laid  out. 

I  propose  on  this  occasion  to  give  some  account  of  the  people  to 
whom  this  patent  was  granted,  and  who  settled  upon  it  in  the 
spring  of  1T-J3,  I  shidl  narrate  the  circumstances  of  their  coming 
to  this  country,  and,  as  brit'tiy  as  1  can,  tell  who  they  were,  whence 
they  came,  and  why  they  came,  and  how  it  happened  that  their 
final  destination  was  uppn  the  banks  of  the  upper  INlohawk.  And 
uidess  I  find  your  patience  wearied  by  the  length  of  my  narrative, 
I  will  make  a  few  observations  in  reference  to  some  of  their  lead- 
ing families  and  their  subsecpient  history. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  history  that  in  a  former 
division  of  the  map  of  Europj,  tliere  Avcre  in  Germany  what  was 
then  called  the  I'pper  and  Lower  Palatinate.  They  constituted 
two  circles  or  territorial  divisions  of  (.Tcrrnany,  but  were  not  con- 
tiguous. The  Lower  Palatinate  on  the  lihine,  as  it  was  called, 
embraced  territory  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  of  which  the  chief 
cities  were  ^[aunhehn  and  IFiedleburg.  This  district  of  country, 
consisting  of  several  thousand  srpuirc  miles,  is  among  the  richest 
and  fairest  in  Europe,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  belonged  wholly  to  Germany.  On  account  of  the 
almost  incessant  wars  between  France  and  Germany,  and  the 
exposed  situation  of  this  rich  and  ])0pulous  district  of  countrv 
it  was  frequently  overrun  and  often  devastated  ])y  the  armies  of 
both  of  the  contending  parties.  Its  inhabitants  had  scarcelv  an 
interval  of  repose  from  the  calamities  of  war.  But  the  hardest 
trials  to  whieh  the  i>eople  of  the  l*alatinate  were  subjected, 
occurred  iu  the  dc-olating  wars  waged  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV  of  France.  He  invaded  the  Palatinate  in  1G89  and  iu  1092, 
and  several  times  before  that,  anil  each  time  ravaged  it  with  fire 
and  sword.  It  had  often  been  devastated  before;  but  it  is  said 
nothing  occurred  hi  all  the  previous  invasions  of  that  Avar-sti'icken 
country  to  be  compare<l  witli  \\  hat  was  done  by  the  armies  of 
Xouis,  and  by  his  orders,  in  his  last  campaign  iu  that  jiart  of  Ger- 
many. The  French  commander  received  orders  from  liis  eruel 
master  to  turn  this  tine  district  of  country  into  a  wilderness,  and 
be  did  se\  '  lb-  auTiounced  to  the  terror-strickeji  inhabit;uits — then 
consisting  of  more  than  a  half-milli.)n  of  as  cultivated  and  ri'fineil 
a  people  as  could   be  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe — that  he 
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granted  tlicm  tlircc  days  of  grace,  and  tliat  \vithin  tliat  time  tliey 
must  leave  and  shift  for  tlicmselves.  It  n'as  in  the  Avinter  time 
Avheu  this  ^utinuoiis  eame,  and  a--  Wf  are  tol  1,  the  roads  and  fudds, 
•svhieh  tlieii  hiy  deep  in  snow,  were  bUiokened  by  innumerable 
multitudes  of  men,  women  and  children  llyitig-  from  their  homes, 
and  left  to  wander  about  the  fields  without  slielter  and  without- 
food,  while  tliey  bolield  tlieir  homes  reduced  to  ashes,  their  goods 
seized  and  their  possessions  })illaged  by  a  rapacious  soldiery.  The 
excesses  of  the  Freneh  ariiiy  let  loose  upon  the  inhal)itants  of  this 
fair  country,  were  frightful  in  the  exti-eme.  ]Macaulay,  in  speak- 
ing of  one  of  tliese  invasions,  says: 

"  The  flames  went  up  from  everv  market  place,  every  liamlet,  every  parish 
church,  every  country  seat  within  the  devoted  provinces.  The  fields  where 
the  corn  had  been  sown  were  plowed  up.  The  orchards  were  hewn  down. 
No  promise  of  a  harvest  was  left  on  the  fertile  plains  near  what  had  once 
been  Frankenthal.  Not  a  vine,  not  an  almond  tree  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
slopes  of  the  sunny  hills  around  what  had  once  been  Hiedleburg.  No 
respect  was  shown  to  palaces,  to  temples,  to  monasteries,  to  infirmaries,  to 
beautiful  works  of  art,  to  .monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  far- 
famed  castle  of  the  Elector  Palatine  was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
adjoining  hospital  was  sacked.  The  pro\-isious,  the  medicines,  the  pallets  on 
which  the  sick  lay  were  destroyed.  The  very  stones  of  which  Mannheim 
had  been  built  were  flung  into  the  Rhine.", 

Such  were  the  horrors  of  that  war-afflicted  people.  The  de- 
stroying Angel  could  not  have  done  worse  towards  them. 

At  last,  however,  peace  came  in  1007.  The  short  repose  from 
the  strifes  and  desolations  of  Avar  Avhieh  follovred,  gave  to  the 
distressed  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate  an  0})portunity  to  calmly 
contemplate  their  situation.  The  past  to  them  Avas  full  of  horri- 
ble surt'cring;  tlie  present  was  lull  of  destitution  and  misery; 
and  as  to  tiie  future  for  these  impoverishe<l  ]>cople,  it  Avas  simjdy 
distressing  for  them  to  consider  it  in  connection  Avith  their  native 
land. 

Under  sucli  circumstanee^  and  tints  situated,  it  seems  natural 
enougli  that  they  shouhl  look  al)out  for  better  liomes  and  for 
greater  safety  for  life  and  jjrojierty.  These  people,  th.us  scourged 
by  cruel  war,  formed  the  Palatine  emigration  to  this  country,  and 
some  of  them  are  the  same  persons  Avliose  names  ap]>ear  in  the 
Gernutn  Fhitts  Patent  to  which  I  liave  referred,  and  in  Avhich  they 
are  called  "distressed  Palatines" — distressed  most  certainly  they 
Avere  by  every  calamity  following  in  the  trail  of  war;  grief  was 
in  every  family,  and  bitter  poAerty  was   their   lot.     Under  these 
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circumstances,  it  is  jilaiii  to  bo  seen  that  out  of  a  people  thus  situ- 
ated there  would  bo  many  wlio  wouM  be  glad  to  leave  their  native 
Ivhine  and   seek  new  homes   elsewhere.     In  their  poverty-stricken 
condition,  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  luv^land  for  help.     She 
was  the  enemy  of  France  and   the  ally  of  Germany  hi  the  recent 
wars;  and  it  was  but  natural  that  they  sliould  expect  aid  from  tliat 
friendly  and  sympathizino-  source.     And   accordinL,dy  we  find  that 
-fic;      a  small  emigration  of  ralatines  came  over  to  P^ngland  in  ITOS. 
•r         Tl)ese  were  provided  for  at  the   public  exjtense  and  sent  over  to 
-  America,  and  given  lands  at  Xewburg.     The  favorable  reception 

they  met  with  while  iu  England   and  the  attractions  of  this  coun- 
'  try  were  doubtless  reported   back  to  their  war-stiicken   friends  on 

i  the  Rhine ;    and  the  next  year  witnessed   such  an  extraordinary 

emigration   from   the  Lower  Palatinate  to  England   as  to  surprise 
the  English   people   and   puzzle  the   authorities  there  how  to  pro- 
vide for  or  wliat  to  do  with  them.     Their  numbers  were  great  and 
'inM      their  necessities  wore  great. 

>;.-;.*••       By  the  emigration  of  that  j^ear  from  the  Palatinate',  Enghmd 
(v'\  ...   received  an  addition  of  about  13,000  poor  and  destitute  people, 
and  to  provide  for  them  ])rivate  charities  were  taxed  and  the  public 
(,  burdens  greatly  increased.     The  attention  of  P]nglish   statesmen 

■(.i.si  ■  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  their  disposal,  and  various  j-lans 
were  suggested  and  considered  in  reference  to  planting  them  iu 
ditlercnt  })laces  in  her  ^Nfajosty's  dominions.  Commissioners  were 
.  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  also  to  provide  for  their 
settlement.  It  Avas  their  wish  that  they  be  sent  to  some  colony 
and  be  kept  together;  but  this  ?:eemed  to  be  imju-acticablo,  and 
some  were  sent  to  Irelau'l,  otliers  t«j  tlie  West  Indies,  and  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  Imr.len  of  their  support,  nuiny  of  the  young  men 
-were  indueed  to  enlist  in  the  English  army,  so  that  at  tlie  begin- 
nhig  of  tlie  year  1710  there  were  left  undisposed  of  between  ;J,000 
and  4,000  of  thc-^e  j>oor  I'alatines,  and  they  remained  in  and  about 
the  city  of  London  until  31areli  following,  when  they  embarked 
for  America.  It  was  the  j.roposition  of  CV>lonel  Hunter,  the 
newly-appointed  (Tovernor  of  the  Provinces  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  to  bring  them  over  with  liim,  and  to  plant  them  on 
lands  bordering  on  the  Hudson  or  31ohawk,  suitable  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  naval  stores,  such  as  resin,  tar  and  pitch,  for  the  use  of 
the  Government,  in  order  that  tlie  )>ublie  treasury  might  iu  thi> 
way  be  reimbursed  for  the  ex[)enses  incurreil  on  their  account.  In 
the  reports  and  statements  made  to  the  IJritish  Government,  the 
advantages  of  tar-making  by  these  people  were  set  forth  in  the 
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most  favorable  liirlit,  and  wore  made  to  appear  very  plausible. 
Great  expectations  were  indulged  hi,  and  the  Government  was  en- 
couraged to  continue  its  e\'pen>es  for  them  and  provide  for  their 
transportation  to  America.  \  ^  c*^  r^^  i  (  ) 

Tlie  })Oor  Palatini'S  were  so  utterly  helpless  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  acce)»t  any  terms  which  niiglit  be  re([uireil  of  tliem,  in  ortler 
that  they  might  l»e  exempt  from  the  unutterable  miseries  of  war, 
such  as  was  alm()st  continously  waged  iijion  their  native  soil. 
Before  embarking  for  this  country,  they  were  required  to  enter 
into  a  written  agreement  that,  in  consideration  of  moneys  already 
expended  on  their  account,  and  to  be  expended  upon  them  by  the 
Crown  for  their  transportation  and  settlement  here,  they  would 
labor  on  such  lands  as  should  be  allotted  to  them  in  the  Province 
of  New  York,  in  the  pi-oduction  of  uaval  stores,  until  such  time 
as  they  should  reimburse  the  Government.  And  in  this  contract 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Queen  would  transport  them  to  America, 
and  would  furnish  them  with  provisions  and  clothing  for  two 
years  after  tiieir  arrival  here;  and  it  Avas  aijreed,  also,  on  their 
part,  that  they  would  not  leave  the  Piovince  of  Xew  York  with- 
out permission.  And  it  was  further  provided  in  the  contract  that 
each  person  should  receive  forty  acres  of  land  free  of  all  taxes  for 
seven  years,  on  condition  of  performing  their  contract. 

The  Palatines  who  embarked  for  our  shores  under  this  arrange- 
ment were  upwards  of  3,000,  and  they  were  probably  the  last  of 
the  emigration  of  the  previous  year  to  Englauil.  They  set  sail  in 
!March,  1710,  in  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  wliich  were  crowded  and 
poorly  su])])lied  with  provisions  and  suitable  supplies  for  the  voy- 
age. The  ships  became  separated  by  rough  arid  stormy  weather, 
and  the  voyage  was  a  long  and  tedious  one;  and  it  was  not  until 
in  July  that  the  last  shii»d(>ad  arrived  in  Xew  York.  They  suf- 
fered terrildy  oi!  rli>-  }>a-^:i^e.  Tn;\iiy  died  aixl  nearly  all  wen-  sick, 
and  they  arrived  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  According  to 
the  report  made  by  Governor  Hunter,  July  '24,  1710,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  last  ship,  470  and  upwards  of  the  wretclicd  Palatines 
died  on  tliL'  way.  But  according  to  th.eir  own  accounts  in  report- 
ing the  surterings  of  their  passag*',  1,700  of  their  number  died  on 
ship  board  and  ujicn  landhig  in  New  Yurk.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  realize  the  anjount  of  suH'ering  and  distress  there  must  have 
been  among  the>e  poor  people  upon  that  ]>assage,  when  lu-arly 
one-half  sickened  and  died  <mi  the  way.  The  number  of  Palatines 
surviving  this  terrible  voyage,  as  rejjorti'd  by  those  who  furnished 
rations  for  thera  after  theii-  arrival  in  Xew  York,  was  •2,227;  but 
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itAvas  supposed  in  England  tlie  number  \vas  less  and  not  to  exceed 
2,000.  Certainly,  tliose  furnisliinor  the  rations  lor  these  people 
upon  their  hindin--,  had  no  interest  in  reporting  the  number  less 
than  they  actually  wore;  and  assuming  the  number  tliat  survived 
the  voyage  to  have  been  as  large  as  reported,  and  that  there  were 
4,000,  as  claimed  by  the  Palatines  who  constituted  the  ten  ship- 
loads, then  the  frightful  mortality  on  tlie  passage  was  as  claime.f 
by  them;  and  tluit  is,  about  1,700  of  their  number  died. 

Death  upon  the  ocean  made  many  ovpham  to  be  taken  care  of 
They  were  taken  by  tlie  i»ublic  authorities  in  Xew  York  and 
{  apprenticed  in  families  in  the  city  and  in  the  surrounding  country. 
About  one  hundred  orphans  were  thus  provided  for,  among  tliem 
John  Peter  Zengor,  who  was  ;ipprenticed  to  William  Brad fonl,  the 
first  prmter  in  New  York,  and  who  afterw;irds  became  famous  in 
^ew  lork  for  liis  great  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  pres^  oa 
account. of  which  he  has  been  called  the  Morning  Star  of  Ameri- 
can liberty— a  title  which  justly  belongs  to  him.*^ 

As  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  nuide,  these  poor  peoi,le  were 
sent  up  the  Hudson  and  placed  upon  lands  selected  for  them— one 
parcel  was  on  the  east  si.le  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  nearly  opposite.     The  tract  ou  the  east  side  is  now  em- 
braced m  the  toxAni  of  Germantown,  in  Columbia  countv;   that  on 
the  west  side  is  in  the  present  town  of  Sauoertvs,  in  Ulster  countv. 
Ihey  were  placed  upon   these  lands   on  the  Hudson  in  the  fall 
of  1710  and  in  the  winter  and   spring  of  1711.     The  contract  for 
furnishmg  them  with  pro\  isions  was  given  to  Robert  Livin-ston, 
Avho    was    the    ancestor   of    that     verv    distinguished   and  >or   a 
long  time  prominent   and    intluential   fumilv  hi    this    State      He 
^as  charge.l  with  unfair  dealing   towards  the  poor  Palatines  and 
with  the  Government.     Sliort  weights  in  Hour  and  poor  beef,  an.l 
often  none  at  all,  were  frequent  subjects  of  complaint ;   and  con- 
nected with  lurnishing  these  people  with  needful  supplies,  whether 
of  provisions,  clothing,  or  implements  of  trade  or  husbandrv,  there 
was  some  overreaching  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  caused  dis- 
content among  them.     They  were  scantily  provided  with  food  and 
clothing,  and   implements  and  tools  with  which  to  work  were  slow 
in  coming;    and  in   this  way  their  patience  was  severelv  taxed. 


Zenger  was  indicted,  iu  1T3.-},  for  a  libel  on  account  of  his  strictures  upon 
the  Colonial  Government,  whidi  appeared  in  liis  paper  publislicd  in  New 

♦      r.,^^  °"''^^'  '^•^f^^^'l^d  '"'»««lf  ^°J  tlie  riglit  of  a  free  press.     See   his 
trial,  17  Howel's  State  Trial.s.  page  G7.5. 
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Thev  were  willing  aiul  ready  to  work,  hut  for  a  long  time  no  fit 
tools  were  provide"'.. 

Tliey  were  principally  husbandmen,  hut  among  them  were 
nu'c'lianics  helonging  to  the  different  trades,  and  they  also  had 
with  them  their  ministers  of  religion  and  schoohnasters.  Without 
anything  else  to  do,  and  being  poorly  fed,  some  300  of  their  num- 
ber volunteered  in  that  fruitless  expedition  under  Colonel  Nichol- 
son against  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1711.  ^Nlany  of  the  persons 
who  were  in  that  expedition  became  the  pioneer  settlers  on  the 
(.iennan  Flatts  Patent,  and  among  them  appear  the  names 
of  Pvlick,  Slioemtiker,  Doxstader,  Folts,  Orendorf,  Bellinger, 
"Weher,  Smith,  Bell  and  other  names  still  prominent  in  this 
part  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  And  in  that  expedition  was  John 
Jost  Petri,  who  became  one  of  their  most  prominent  men  on 
the  Mohawk;  and  also  Xicholas  Feller,  The  name  also  of  George 
Kerchmer  appears  in  the  list  of  the  Palatine  volunteers  in  that 
expedition ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  name  was  intended 
for  Ilerchmer  or  Ilercheimer,  as  tlie  name  of  Herkimer  was  some- 
times written.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think,  also,  though  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  that  George  Kerchmer,  as  the  name  appears,  if  it 
was  meant  for  Herkimer,  was  the  grandfather  or  uncle  of  General 
Herkimer,  of  Oriskany  fame. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1711,  these  Palatines  employed 
themselves  in  erecting  their  humble  habitations  on  the  Hudson, 
and  in  making  clearings  to  plant  as  soon  as  the  season  would  per- 
mit. Thus  employed,  they  got  through  the  winter.  As  under 
their  contract  they  were  to  have  forty  acres  of  land  each,  sur- 
veyors were  sent  to  mark  out  their  lands;  and  it  was  now  for  the 
first  time,  as  they 'claimed,  represented  to  them  that  tliey  were  not 
to  have  the  title  to  the  lands  set  off  to  them  until  they  had,  by 
their  labor  in  producing  naval  stores,  reimbursed  the  Government 
for  all  its  expenses  on  their  account.  This  understanding  of  the 
contract  was  new  to  them,  and  thev  complained  that  it  was  misread 
to  them  in  England.  Their  eyes  were  now  open  to  behold  their 
real  condition.  They  saw  before  them  a  long  and  hard  service  for 
the  Crown,  during  which  time  their  condition  woidd  be  no  better 
than  serfs  bound  to  the  soil.  What  added  to  their  discouragement 
was,  they  found  the  land  poor.  They  could  not  see  how  they 
could  support  themselves  and  their  families  on  forty  acres  of  such 
unpropitious  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  perform  tlieir  contract  with 
tlie  Goverument.  Discontent  followed.  They  declared  they  came 
to  America  to  establish  their  families  ;  to  secure  lands  for  their  chil- 
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dren,  ou  which  after  their  death  they  would   bo  able  to  support 
themselves,  which  they  insisted  could   not   be  done  there.     Some 
of  their  number,  in  considering  the  subject,  thought  they  hud 
better  submit   to  their  hard  lot;    others  argued  against  it.     To 
those  who  advised  to  submit  with  patience  and  hope  for  better 
fortunes,  it  was  answered,  "that  patience  and  hope  make  fools  of 
those  -who  fill  their  stomachs  with  them."     But  after  a  great  deal 
of  hesitation  and  some  mutinous  conduct  on  their  part,  thev  were 
induced  to  go  to  work  in  girdling  trees,  i)reparatory  for  making 
tar.     Some  of  them,  however,  were  impatient  to  get  out  of  this 
service,  and  they  left  the  settlement  without  the  consent  provide.l 
for  in  their  contract;   and  accordingly  we  find,  in  October,  1711, 
an  order  issued   by  the  Colonial  Secretary  directing  the  constables 
to  cause  all   the  Palatines  to  go  to  tlieir  own  settlements,  and  to 
forewarn  all  of  their  districts  thaf  they  do  not  harbor  any  Pala- 
tines at    their   peril.     Governor  Hunter  it    seems   had   so  much 
trouble  in  his  management  of  the  Palatines  for  the  year  1711,  that 
be  resolved  upon  a  ditierent  and  more  severe  course  for  theh-  man- 
agement in  1712;   and  for  that   purpose  he  ordered  a  lieutenant 
and  some  soldiers  from  Albany  to  stand  guard  over  them,  and  to 
enforce,  if  need  be,  the  regulations  adopted  by  him  for  their  gov- 
ernment, and   to  enforce  the  orders,  also,  of  the  overseers  of  their 
■work.     One  regulation  was:    "That  no  man  upon  any  pretense 
■whatever   should    leave    his    work   without    the    license   of   the 
overseer.*' 

By  September  of  this  year,  fortunately  for  the  Palatines,  the 
money  and  credit  of  the  Governor  for  their  further  support 
■were  exhausted.  The  time  had  nov>'  arrived  when  it  was  sup- 
posed an<l  contemi)lated  by  the  contract  entered  into  by  theiu 
with  the  Crown,  they  would  be  able  to  support  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  naval  stores  for  the  Government.  But  at 
this  time  tliey  were  as  ]>oor  as  ever,  and  were  not  in  a  self-sup- 
porting condition;  so  the  Governor,  intending  to  appeal  to  the 
Home  (Government  for  further  ai)propriations  in  their  behalf,  and 
as  a  temporary  shift,  directed  the  agent  in  charge  of  them,  in 
September,  171-2,  to  call  them  together  and  communicate  to  them 
the  situation,  and  to  tell  them  to  accept  any  employment  tliey 
might  be  able  to  get  from  farmers  and  others  here  and  in  the 
Province  of  New  Jersey,  for  their  own  and  tlieir  families'  supjiort, 
until  they  should  be  recalle.l  by  his  proclamation  to  resume  the 
■work  under  their  contract;  and  he  added  that  the  Palatines  be 
Infonned,  also,  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  abandon  the 
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tar  work,  or  to  recede  from  any  part  of  the  agreement  made  witli 
tlit-m;  and  notice  was  given  them  that  they  would  be  treated  as 
deserters  from  the  Queen's  service,  if  they  went  elsewliere  than  in 
tills  Province  and  in  the  adjoining  Province  of  Xew  Jersey, 
niey  were  forbidden,  also,  to  depart  under  pain  of  immediate 
arrest  without  a  ticket  of  leave.  Tims  situated,  and  having  no 
means  of  support,  many  of  them  did  go  out  to  service,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  ticket  of  leave  given  tliem,  some  doubtless  wan- 
dered otf  and  visited  otlier  and  l)t'tter  iands. 

The  lands  at  the  Scholiarie  were  visited ;  and  it  said  the  friendly 
Indians  tlicre  invited  tliem  to  come  and  possess  the  land,  saying 
they  would  sustain  them  in  the  possession,  though  they  had  sold 
tlic  lands  to  Queen  Anne.  These  lands  were  rich  and  the  Indians 
wi-re  friendly ;  and  here  the  half-famished  Palatines  wished  to 
settle,  and  they  accordingly  i)etitioned  the  Governor  to  be  permit- 
ted to  settle  there.  But  the  Governor,  not  willing  to  release  them 
from  the  performance  of  their  contract  with  the  Government, 
refused  to  give  his  consent,  and  told  them  they  must  live  and  die 
on  the  lands  where  he  hail  placed  them.  Scarcity  of  provisions 
and  want  of  funds,  however,  left  Governor  Hunter  no  other  altern- 
ative but  to  let  them  go  and  shift  for  themselves.  Availing 
themselves  of  this  oj^portunity  to  escaj>e  the  bondage  in  which 
tliey  had  been  held,  they  resolved  to  abandon  the  settlements  on 
the  Hudson.  To  remain  was  impossible;  they  had  no  provisions 
and  no  fundus.  They  must  go  or  starve,  and  they  resolved  to  go. 
Accordingly,  in  tlie  winter  of  1713,  a  terribly  severe  winter,  with- 
out food  and  almost  naked,  amidst  the  cries  and  lamentations  of 
tlie  women  and  children,  they  set  out  for  Schoharie,  and  went  by 
the  way  of  Albany  and  Schenectady.  They  left  in  a  body ;  and 
to  understand  what  their  condition  was,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tlie  snow  was  deep,  that  tliey  had  but  few  if  any  domestic 
animals,  and  that  they  were  ill-clad  and  without  provisions.  They 
took  all  their  personal  etfects  with  them ;  what  they  could  not 
carry  on  their  backs  and  heads,  was  placed  upon  sledges  drawn 
by  the  harily  and  brave  men  and  women  who  made  up  the  toiling 
Hn<l  wailing  procession,  which  moved  slowly  and  tediously  up  the 
Hudson.  This  was  a  hard  journt-y;  but  lUidertaken  by  a  hardy 
race  to  escape  not  only  the  hard  fate  of  an  almost  ]>erpetual  bond- 
age under  their  contract,  but  actual  starvation.  Their  (le>titution 
and  suffering  drew  from  the  charitable  inhabitants  on  the  route 
some  needful  supplies.  Their  lot  thus  far  was  a  hard  one — much 
h:irder  I  imagine  than  we,  in  these  happier  times,  are  fully  able 
to  understand. 
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Many  of  these  poor  people  were  provLled  for  during  the  winter 
by  the  charitable  Dutch  resiiUnts  of  Albany  and  Schenectady; 
otherwise,  they  niii'^t  have  perished.  But  some  of  them,  altliough 
it  was  mid-winter  ami  the  groun<l  covered  thi-ee  feet  with  snow, 
pushed  forward  to  Sclioharie  from  Schenectady,  cutting  the  road 
through  the  wilderness.  In  an  account  given  of  this  most  sur- 
prising undertaking,  in  a  statement  made  in  behalf  of  these  Pala- 
tines, it  is  stated  th.at  ''  all  hands  fell  to  v.-ork,  aiid  in  two  weeks' 
time  cleared  the  way  through  the  woods  fifteen  miles  in  length 
with  the  utmost  toil  and  labor,  though  almost  starved  and  without 
"bread."  Those  who  remained  at  Albany  and  Schenectady  during 
the  winter,  were  pi-ovided  with  such  assistance  as  the  inhabitants 
couli  give  them;  and  they  were  doubtless  provided  with  some 
domestic  animals,  and  they  -went  on  and  joined  their  companions 
at  the  Schoharie  in  the  spring  of  171:3.  They  all  came  there  des- 
titute and  extremely  poor — destitute  as  to  food  and  clothing,  and 
poor  as  to  every  comfort  of  civilized  life.  And  here  came,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  300  families ;  but  there  were  probably  not 
over  160  families,  which  appears  to  be  the  number  more  frequently 
stated  in  reports  of  their  grievances. 

The  trials  of  these  poor  Palatines  did  not  end  here.  They 
found  after  they  had  made  homes  for  themselves  at  Schoharie,  and 
had  begun  to  enjoy  some  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life  there, 
that  the  lands  possessed  by  them  were  claimed  by  other  proprie- 
tors, witli  whom  they  could  not  make  satisfactory  terms  for  their 
continued  occupati(^n.  They  were  bound  to  be  free,  and  wanted 
free  lands ;  and  finding  they  could  not  make  terms  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  them  with  the  ]»ersons  who  claimed  to  be  the 
rightful  proprietors  of  the  lands,  and  finding,  aUo,  that  no  relief 
could  be  had  from  the  Colonial  (iovernment  as  against  the  persons 
who  set  up  a  prior  title  to  the  lands  at  the  Schoharie,  they  re-olved 
to  break  up  their  settlement  there  and  seek  out  new  homes  upon 
lauds  which  tliey  ci^uld  claim  as  tlieir  own,  and  l>e  free.  Accord- 
ingly a  considerable  portiini  of  them  struck  int<^  the  wilderness  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  took  up  lands  there,  where  their  descendants  still 
remain.  Another  portion  of  tliem  came  to  the  ^lohawk  valley,  and 
under  a  license  granted  to  them  by  Governor  Burnett  to  purchase 
lands  of  the  Indians  on  tlie  3foha\vk,  they  obtained  a  deed  from  the 
representatives  of  the  Five  Xations  of  the  land  Avhich  is  embraced 
in  the  German  Flatts  Patent,  of  which  I  have  .spoken.  The  grant 
from  the  Indians  is  to  John  Conrad  Wiser,  John  Jost  Petri,  Conrad 
Rickert,  Nicholas  Feller,  and  others  who  are  named,  and  there  is 
added  in  the  deed  as  follows:  "  With  all  other  High  Dutchmen  or 
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Palatines  in  this  Government  for  a  settlement."  This  grant,  on 
the  petition  of  John  , Tost  Petri  and  Conrad  liickert  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  others,  the  Palatines  coneerncd  in  the  purchasing 
of  lands  of  tlie  Indians,  was  continued  at  a  Council  hold  in  Xew 
York,  Jaiuiary  17,  17-3,  and  a  warrant  was  at  once  issued  to  the 
Surveyor  General  to  make  the  survey,  and  it  was  ordered  tliat 
every  man,  woman  and  child  receive  one  hundred  acres  of  land  ; 
and  that  the  names  of  all  persons  concerned  be  reported  to  the 
Surveyor  General  or  his  deputy.  Tlie  names  reported,  it  would 
seem,  were  only  ninety-two  in  number,  as  this  is  the  number  of 
names  mentioned  in  the  patent,  which  is  dated  April  30,  172.5. 
Not  all  of  the  families  that  left  Schoharie  came  up  the  ^Mohawk 
valley  as  far  as  the  German  Flatts  Patent.  Some  of  them  remained 
upon  the  river  in  Montgomery  county,  and  settled  in  the  present 
township  of  Palatine,  which  takes  its  name  from  them,  as  do  also 
Palatine  Church  and  Palatine  Bridge — names  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  of  the  emigration  to  this  country 
of  that  large  body  of  Palatines  in  1710,  a  few  remained  in  the 
city  of  New  York;  and  that  of  the  number  who  were  sent  up  the 
river  to  make  tar  for  the  Government,  some  remained  at  those  set- 
tlements, who  preferred  to  boar  the  ills  of  their  present  situation 
than  to  take  the  chances  of  unknown  trials  in  the  wilderness 
bvyond  the  then  borders  of  civilization.  And  it  is  true,  also,  that 
some  remained  at  Schoharie  and  accepted  the  conditions  of  the 
proprietors  of  tlie  land  rather  than  give  up  their  lands;  so  that  to 
this  day  there  are  descendants  in  each  of  those  places  bearino-  the 
same  names  of  their  ancestors  who  partook  of  many  of  the  sor- 
rows and  trials  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  have  attempted  thus  far  to  ti'ace,  with  as  mucli  brevity  as  I 
could,  the  history  and  the  trials  of  the  people  who  became  the  pio- 
neer settlers  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  ^loliawk;  and  to  show 
Avht'uce  they  came,  and  why  they  came  to  their  final  destination 
on  the  3Iohawk.* 

*  Many  of  the  facts  tluis  far  stated  in  reference  to  the  Palatines  maybe 
found  in  the  Documentary  History  and  in  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State 
of  New  York  ;  and  I  am  indebted,  also,  to  the  valuable  pajx-r  read  by  that 
eminent  scholar,  Henry  A.  Homes,  LL.  D.,  the  present  State  Librarian,  before 
the  Albany  Institute  in  1871,  on  the  subject  of  the  Palatine  Emigration  to 
En^'land  in  1709,  and  to  the  authorities  he  cites,  for  some  of  the  facts  I  have 
stated  relating  to  that  emigration,  and  as  to  what  occurred  in  England  in 
reference  to  the  Pahitines  after  tlieir  arrival  tliere.  The  cruel  treatment  of 
tlit-se  people  by  the  French  Monarch  filled  all  Protestant  Europe  with  horror, 
an<l  nearly  all  the  historians  of  that  time  make  mention  of  the  barbarous 
conduct  of  the  French  towards  them. 
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But  the  subsequent  history  of  these  people  is  not  without  inter- 
est ;  an.l  I  will  oontinue  my  narrative  in  respect  to  them  for  a  short 
time  Ioniser. 

The  location  of  the  Palatines  was  upon  the  then  distant  and 
exposed  frontier  of  our  State.  Their  relations  with  the  Indians 
were  friendly,  and  the  soil  was  generous.  They  set  to  work  and 
soon  made  homes  for  themselves;  and  without  delay  built  for  their 
use  a  churcli  and  a  school-house.  This  was  before  the  year  1730, 
and  they  were  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  the  <^ld 
stone  church  now  stands.  Not  long  after  that  a  church  was  built 
on  lands  given  by  John  Jost  Petri,  just  whore  the  prc-sent  brick 
church  stands,  near  the  Court  House  in  the  villaije  of  Herkimer. 
A  church  on  this  site  was  burned  at  the  time  the  Palatine  village, 
as  it  was  called,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  Avas  sacked  by  the 
French  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  31.  DeBeletre,  in 
November,  17-57. 

These  people,  I  mean  the  first  generation  of  settlers,  were  quite 
well  educated,  and  were  well  informed  ;  and  some  of  them  became 
prominent  and  useful  in  various  employments  in  the  public 
service,  such  as  furnishing  and  transportincj  supjdies  for  tl;e  crarri- 
sons  that  were  established  for  the  defense  of  the  frontiers;  and 
some  of  them  were  usefully  employed  at  the  carryino;-pl;ice  at 
Little  Falls.  At  that  early  day  the  Mohawk  river  was,  and  for 
nearly  a  century  afterwards  continued  to  be,  .the  hia-hway  of  com- 
merce from  Schenectady  westward,  and  on  it  was  mainly  trans- 
ported the  merciian.u>e  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  also  the 
military  stores  and  supplies  for  the  garrison  at  Oswego,  and.  for 
military  use  elsewhere.  At  this  carrying-place  freights  of  all 
kinds  had  to  be  carried  l)etween  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the 
falls  in  xW  river  by  land  carriage.  The  road  u-cd  for  this  purj.ose 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.*  At  that  eariy  <lay,  an.l  for 
many  years  tdUrwards,  the  only  road  tlirough  the  valk-y  of  the 
up])er  3Iohawk  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  situation 
of  the  >ettlers  on  the  German  Flatts  Patent  gave  them  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  important  and  onstantly  increasing  business  at  this 
point  in  the  river.  And  I  find  among  the  pap-ers  of  John  Jost 
Petri  abun.lant  evidence  that  he  and  his  family  were  largely  inter- 

*  Smollett,  Vol.  '2,  at  page  Ifi;?,  <peaks  ..f  tlir  laud  rarruiirt'  at  the  Little  Falls. 
and  use?  language  in  dejorihinL:  it  whicli  to  one  a(:(|uaintod  witli  the  loralltv. 
leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  die  road  used  for  tliis  purpose  was  on  tlie 
goutli  ?ide  of  the  river. 
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»'steil  in  this  carrying-place,  employing  men  and  teams  in  the 
business. 

As  Petri  was  an  undoubted  leader  among  these  people,  and  was 
:i  grown  up  man  when,  witli  the  thousands  of  other  Palatines,  he 
Ifit  his  native  land  in  1709,  I  will  here  give  some  further  account 
of  him,  aud  make  a  brief  reference,  also,  to  a  few  other  leading 
and  prominent  Palatine  families  who  ])elonged  to  the  same  emi- 
gration, and  went  tlirough  the  bitter  trials  and  sufferings  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  John  .lost  Petri  was  one  of  the  committee  who 
set  out  from  Schoharie  to  select  a  new  location  for  the  "distressed 
Palatines."  He  was  one  of  the  number  who  petitioned  Governor 
lUirnett  for  a  license  to  purchase  the  lands  of  the  Indians;  and  he 
is  named  in  the  Indian  deed,  wiiich  is  dated  July  9, 1722.  He  was 
one  of  two  who,  in  behalf  of  the  Palatines,  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  to  conlirm  the  deed  given  by  the  Indians,  and  to 
grant  the  patent;  and  he  is  the  first  named  in  the  patent.  The 
lot  assigned  to  him  is  lot  Xo.  8,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  It 
is  the  same  lot  upon  which  the  paper-mill  in  Herkimer  and  the 
water-power  connected  with  it  are  located.  A  lot  of  eighty-six 
acres,  upon  which  is  now  the  main  portion  of  the  village  of  Her- 
kimer, and  which  for  n  long  time  was  called  the  ^itone  Hidfje,  was 
assigned  to  his  wife ;  and  it  was  upon  this  lot  he  lived,  and 
where  he  and  ujnvards  of  one  hundred  others  were  taken  prisoners 
in  November,  175  7,  and  where  afterwards  was  Fort  Dayton.  The 
house  in  wliich  he  lived  was  oidy  about  thirty  rods  northerly  from 
the  Court  House  in  Herkimer,  There  is  an  old  house  still  stand- 
ing on  the  precise  spot  where  he  li\'eil.  and  the  old  well  used  by 
iiini,  and  which  wa-.  in  all  j)robability  du'j,-  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  still  remains.  From  thi-^  well  the  peojde  in  the 
fort  on  this  spot  were  supjilied  witli  water  during  two  wars. 

When  he  was  taken  jirisoner  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and 
i'<r  some  time  beiore,  lie  was  a  contractor  for  the  Crown  in  fur- 
nl>hing  supjdies  and  disbursing  moneys  in  the  public  ser\'ice.  In 
«'onsequence  of  the  Imrning  of  his  house  at  tlie  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  (lernian  Flatts  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  river  in 
November,  1757,  he  lost  all  his  accounts  an<l  valuable  papers;  and 
when  he  returned  from  his  captivity,  about  a  year  afterwards,  he 
>et  to  work  to  get  his  accounts  allowed  and  paid  by  the  proper 
authorities.  The  late  Solomon  Petrie,  of  Little  Falls,  was  his 
great-grandson:  and  such  papers  as  were  left  by  this  old  Palatine 
eanie  down  to  him,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  widow 
of  his  son,  v\ho  has  kindly  shown  them  to  mo.     From  these  paiicrs. 
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many  of  which  are  interesting^  it  appears  that  John  Jost  Petri  had 
large  transactions  with  the  Colonial  authorities,  and  that  at  the 
time  he  was  taken  prisoner  larcre  sums  of  money  were  due  him, 
and  his  vouchers  were  lost.  He  was  obliged,  as  best  he  could,  to 
make  out  duplicates  of  his  accounts  and  satisfy  the  Commissioners 
who  Were  to  examine  and  repoi't  on  them,  that  they  were  just  and 
shouhl  be  paid.  lie  evidently  was  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  his  accounts  in  such  shape  as  to  be  allowed.  I 
found  among  his  papers  an  account  in  liis  favor  amounting  to 
357/.  3s.  6'7.  against  his  Excellency  Governor  Shirly.  This  account 
commences  May,  l7oo,  and  ends  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and 
among  the  items  are  the  following: 

May  16.     To  ten  men  making  road  at  the  carrying-place, 

each  three  days,  is  thirty  days,  at  os.  a  day, £20  00 

June    9.     To  six  horses  which  I  bought  for 48  10 

July  27.     To  96  skipples  peas  sent  to  Oswego,  with  all 

charges, 44  05 

October  28.     To  45   skipples  tiour  delivered  to  Captain 

Williams, 9  00 

Another  account  is  headed  as  follows :  *■ 

"Account  of  riding  at  the  carrying-place  paid  by  John  Jost 
Petri,  Anno  1755,  for  his  Majesties  service." 

Tlien  follows  a  long  list  of  names,  with  the  number  of  loads 
drawn  by  each,  and  the  prices  charged  and  paid  by  him.  This 
account  foots  up  for  riding  loads,  as  it  is  expressed,  at  the  carrying- 
place,  1,352/.  145.  6d.,  and  for  riding  loads  at  the  Canajoharie 
Falls,  444/.  Us.  0>7. 

Some  of  the  items  in  the  account  for  the  carrying-place  are  as 
follows : 

George  Lodwick  Smith,  67    loads,  at  9s., £30  03  00 

Jacob  Nicholas  Weber,  44         "  "      1 9  16  00 

Thomas  Shoemaker,         05.1       ''  "      42   19  06 

Frederick  Orendorf,  93         "  "      41   07   00 

Leonard  Ilelmer,  29         "  "      13  01   00 

The  whole  number  of  jieisons  employed  in  riding  loads  at  the 
carrying-place  appearing  in  the  account  is  58,  and  the  number  of 
loads  drawn  is  2,633. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  Canajoharie  Falls 
appearing  in  the  account  is  18,  and  they  are  credited  with  draw- 
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inLC  2, ISO  load!:.  And  in  this  account  lie  credits  liimself  willi 
payiiit;  I'liiliip  Bell  for  15  days"  work  at  the  fort  and  storehouse, 
5.-<.  per  day,  3/.  lo.v.  ,  ■  .  .    . 

This  account  is  endorsed  as  follows:  ,1       . 

"1755.  .John  .Tost  Petri  account  for  ridini^  at  the  cjreat  carry- 
i)ii^-place  and  Canajoliarie  Falls,  charges  in  account  the  2tith  April, 
1750,  1,352/.  U^.  (3'/:,  444/.   14^."  '  •.      '■■       .  :    :v- ;' 

I  should  state  here  that  the  Canajoharie  Falls  carrying-i)lace 
referred  to  in  this  account  was  at  the  Little  Falls,  and  that  the 
crreat  carryinu-place  referred  to  was  between  Rome  and  AVood 
creek;  and  that  the  fort  and  storehouse  mentioned  in  the  account 
were  his  own  house,  which  was  used  as  a  fort,  anil  was  called  a 
fort  at  that  time. 

As  all  his  papers  and  vouchers  were  lost  Ly  the  burnina-  of  his 
house,  he  was  obliged  to  furnish  some  evidence  of  his  expenditures 
for  the  public  service,  and  accordingly  he  procured  certilicates 
from  persons  to  whom  he  paid  money,  and  the  piirpose  for  which 
he  paid  the  same.  And  among  such  certificates  I  find  the 
following  : 

"This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  received  of  Mr.  John  .lost  Petri, 
ill  the  year  of  our  Lord  1755,  the  sum  of  six  pounds  for  30  skip- 
pies  of  wheat  at  4s.  per  skipple,  which  he  had  of  me  for  his 
^Majesties'  use.     Received  by  me. 

.     .    ,  -     .  John  Jacob  Weber." 

He  evidently  pressed  his  claim  upon  the  Government  for  pay- 
ment upon  such  certificates  and  such  other  evidences  as  he  couhl 
obtain,  I  find  among  the  ohl  pai)ers  relating  to  these  accounts 
a  statement  made  by  the  Commissioners  whose  duty  it  was  to 
report  upon  them,  in  the  following  language : 

"  Tlio  Comnii;-;si()uers' remarks  on  Hon.  Jost  Petri's  accounts:  Hon.  Jost 
Petri's  whole  supplies  and  services  amounted  to  2,590/.  liis.  9(f.  Mr.  Petri's 
bou.-ie  was  burned  and  he  was  carried  captive  into  Canada,  so  tluit  all  his 
vouchers  were  dest roved.  .  His  ajc  and  the  distance  he  lives  from  New  York 
liiis  prevented  tis  from  examining  him  ])ersonally.  From  the  inf<jrmation 
We  can  get,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  Commissioners,  we  learn 
tliat  he  furnished  many  things  and  performed  many  services,  probably  to 
higher  amount  than  the  money  he  has  received  from  the  agents  at  Xew 
\ork.  It  will  not  be  dirhcult  to  collect  on  the  spot  the  true  amount  of  his 
ucrounts.  We  would,  therefore,  admit  the  charge  of  tlie  money  paid  him  by 
tlie  agents  at  New  York  being  2,154/.  l^".,  and  advise  your  Excellency  to 
onler  the  balance  of  4otJ'.  4^.  0',/.  to  remain  in  the  Deputy  Payiuaster  (.ieiieral's 
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hands,  as  a  aufficient  pledge  to  indemify  the  Crown  for  anv  overcharge  that 
may  appear  upon  a  close  exaniiuation  on  the  ^pot." 

From  this  document   and  others  which  liave  come  under  my 
notice,  I  am  satisfied  that  this   leading  PaUitine  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  various  important  services  tor  the  Government,  and  was 
honored   with  tl)e   confidence  of  the  persons   in    power,   and   he 
became  rich  ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  also,  that  the  entire  settlement  at 
the  German  Flatts  prospered   greatly  by  their  favorable  location 
on  the  IMohawk  for  rai>ing  and  furnisliing  supplies  for  the  military 
posts  on  the   frontiers.     Their  services   likewise  were  frequently 
called  into  re<iuisitiou  to  build   roads,  transport  military  supplies 
to  Oswego,  and  do  many  other  tilings  for  the  public  service  which 
brought  them  money.     As  to  John  .Tost  Petri,  he  was  the  natural 
leader  among  these  people.     It  is  sai<l  of  him  that   he  was  tall — 
"full  six  feet  and  well  proportioned,"  and  had  a  fair  business  edu- 
cation and  capacity  for  business.     lie  was  twice  married  and  had 
eio-ht  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters ;   and  it  is  said  that 
one  of  his  daughters  was  the  wife  of  Christian  Shell,  the  hero  of 
Shell's  r>ush.     He  uiad.e  his  will  in  175V,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, and   died   at  a  very  advanced   age   in    1770.     Several  of  his 
sons  were  employed  in  t lie   public  service;   one  was  killed  at  Oris- 
kany  and   another  at   Little  Falls  during  the  ] {evolutionary  war. 
Most  of  the  persons  wiio  bear  the  name  of  Petric,  as  the  name  is 
now  spelled,  <l\\\  residing  in  Herkimer  comity,  are  descendants  of 
this  old   Palatine.     The   late   David   and  .Jorain  Petrie,  formerly 
prominent    and    well-known    bushiess    men    at   Little   Falls,  were 
among  his   descendants,  as  were,  also,  the    late  Solomon  Petrie, 
Esq.,  and   the  late  Hon.  George  Petrie,  both  of  Little  Falls.     The 
latter  was  a  ^Member  of  Congress   from  the  Herkimer  and  INIont- 
<romery  District  in   lS+7  and   1848.     .Tohn  >L  Petrie,  who   repn- 
sented   Herkimer  county  in  the   Legislature  of  the  State  in  1808 
and  1800,  was  a  G:i"and>ou  of  the  old  I'alatiue.     One  of  his  sons 
was  Captain  3Iarcus  Petrie;  and   among  the  old   papers  of  this 
family  is  one  of  some  interest  as  showing  their  local  prominence; 
and  with  it  I  will  clo<c  what  I  have  to  say  in  respect  to  the  Petrie 
family  on  this  occasion.     It  is  lieaded  '•Instructions  for  Captain 
Marcus  Petri,"  and  is  as  follows  : 

"You  are,  with  the  company  of  which  I  have  this  day  appointed  you 
Captain,  ininiedJately  to  proceed  to  the  west  end  of  the  great  carryingplact* 
from  the  Mohawk  river  to  the  Wood  creek,  and  encamp  at  the  place  where 
Captain  Douglas  was  encamped.  You  are  as  often  as  is  necessarj-  to  keep 
the  company  employed  in  scouting  near  the  said  carrying-place  and  near  the 
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bank  of  the  Wood  rreek,  and  to  do  al>  in  your  power  with  tlie  said  company 
to  defend  the  same  and  to  protect  the  battoes  coming  and  goinj^  between 
Oswego  and  tlte  carrying--place  fron\  any  attempt  of  tlie  enemy;  and  if  at 
any  time  yon  shonhl  discover  any  parties  of  French  or  their  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  tiio  carrying-place,  you  are  to  give  immediate  notice  thereof 
to  Captain  Williams,  who  is  jyosted  at  tlie  east  end  of  the  same,  and  to  fol- 
low  his  directions  if  you  join  him  in  the  attack  of  them,  or  in  the  defense 
of  his  or  your  own  camp. 

You  are  to  take  proper  care  of  what  provisions  or  stores  shall  be  sent  you 
by  Captain  Williams  in  their  way  to  Oswego,  and  to  guard  them  and  the 
storehouse  at  your  encampment.  You  are  to  dispatch  the  battocs  with  pro- 
visions and  stores  from  your  end  of  the  carrying  place  and  down  to  Canada 
creek,  and  to  keep  the  Wood  creek  cleared  from  any  obstructions  of  trees 
or  otherwise. 

For  these  services,  you  as  Captain  are  to  be  allowed  ten  shillings  per  day, 
and  the  men  under  your  comtnand  four  shilliuirs  per  day.  New  Y'ork  cur- 
rency; you  and  they  providing  your  own  clotliing  and  arms,  ammunition 
and  every  other  necessary. 

By  order  of  his  Excellenc}-'s  command. 
■   August  10,  1:55.  '  W.  SHIRLEY. 

William  Alexaxdeu,  Secretary." 

Another  loafliug  Palatine  at  the  botrinning-  of  the  settlement  on 
the  German  P'latts  Patent  was  XiehoLis  Feller,  He  belonged  to 
the  emigration  of  ITIO,  and  he  ])ariool<;  of  their  hard  lot.  He  was 
among  the  number  who  were  settled  on  the  Hudson,  and  who  vol- 
unteered in  the  expedition  against  Canada  in  1711,  and  he  was  at 
Sehoharie.  He  was,  also,  one  of  the  delegation  chosen  to  seek  out 
the  new  location  on  the  banks  of  the  ^lohawk.  His  name  appears 
in  the  Indian  deed  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  lot  assigned  to 
him  in  the  German  Flatts  Patent  is  lot  Xo.  7,  next  easterly  to  the 
lot  of  John  Jost  Petri.  He  was  an  old  man  in  1734.  In  that  year 
he  made  his  will,  which  was  witnessed  l>y  his  neighbor  Petri,  and 
he  died  soon  after.  He  was  a  leader  among  the  Palatines  and  ])rom- 
inent  in  their  church.  He  left  a  son  and  several  daughters,  as 
appears  by  Ids  will;  one  of  his  daughters  was  the  wife  of  Xicholas 
Wollaber,  who  g:ive  the  land  upon  which  the  old  stone  church 
stands,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  who  is  the  ancestor  of 
all  of  that  name  in  tlie  county  of  Herkimer.  Another  daughter 
^vas  the  wife  of  John  Cristman,  Avho  is  the  ancestor  of  all  of  tiiat 
name  in  the  county.  And  another  daughter  was  the  wife  of 
George  Hilts,  and  he  is  the  ancestor  of  all  of  that  name  in  the 
county.  The  old  Palatine,  Nicholas  Feller,  gave  his  lot  Xo.  7  to 
his  daughter,  the  wife  of  George  Hilts,  and  it  is  still  in  great  i>art 
owncil  by  his  descendants  of  tliat  name,  who  are  in  the  fifth  line 
of  descent  from  him. 
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I  will  not  pursue  tlie  subject  of  individual   families  among;  these 
Palatines  fuitlier  than  to  say  a  feu"  words   al)Out  a  family  whose 
name  is  preserved   in  the  annals  of  liistory.     I  mean  the  name  of 
Herkimer,     John  Jost  Herkimer  is  one  of  the  ninety-two  persons 
named  in  the  (lerman  Flatts  Patent.      I  am   inclined  to  think  that 
lie,  too,  belonged  to  the  emigration  o^  1710.     The  name,  however, 
does  not  appear  in   tlie   list  of  Talatines  on  the  Hudson  spelled  as 
we  find  it  in  tlie  German  Fhitts  Patent.      Hut  none  of  this  family, 
so  far  as  I  hi^ve  seen  their  signatures,  could  write  it  well.     Often 
some  of  the  letters  of  the  name  are  left  out ;  sometimes  the  wrong 
letters  are  used;   and  I  have  tliouglit  it  qiiite   prol»able  that  the 
name  Kerchmer,  as  it  appears  in  the  list  of  those  who  volunteered 
in  the  Canada  expedition,  was  intended  for  Herkimer.     If  so,  it  is 
probable  that  he  came  over  with   the  emigration  of  1710;  other- 
wise, he  came  over  with  the  tliird   emigration  of  Palatines,  which 
was  in  the  autumn  of  17:i:2.     But  whichever  way  it  is,  his  name 
was  handed  in  with  the  others  tor  a  >hare  of  the  land   selected  on 
the  Mohawk;   and  lot  Xo.  30,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  was 
assigned  to  him.     This  lot  is  a  little  east  of  the  old  stone  church, 
which  is   upon   lot  Xo.  30.     Here   he  lived   for  many  years,  and 
until   his  chihlren   had   grown  up.     He  then  moved   upon  a  lot  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  stone  church,  where  he  built  a  substantial 
house  of  stone,  which  was   afterwards   made  into  a  fort,  and  was 
called  Fort  Herkimer,  and  was  used  as  such  for  the  defense  of  the 
settlement  during  the  Frencli  and  Indian  war,  and  also  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.     Opposite  to  where  this  house  was  built 
and  fort  stood,  there  is  a  large  island  in  the  river,  which  was  owned 
by  him,  an<l  which   to  this   day  goes  by  the  name  of  Ilerkiriioi- 
Islaud.     It  is  said  that   the   second  son  of  John  Jost  Herkimer,, 
whose  name  was  Ilendrick,  or  Henry,  was   the   first  white   child 
born  on  the  German  Flatts  Patent.     This  son  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  venerable  Timothy  Hurkimer,  who   resides   near  the  foot  of 
Schuyler  Lake,  on  hvnds  which  were  owned   and   occupied  by  his 
grandfather  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 

As  to  this  old  Palatine,  he  was  no  le>s  prominent  in  the  settle- 
ment th-an  his  neighbor  on  the  nortli  >ide  of  the  river,  Joiin  Jost 
Petri.  He  was  an  active  nuui,  and  was  prosperous  and  aecunui- 
lated  a  large  estate.  He  had  less  education  tlian  I'etri,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  had  the  address  and  business  qualifications  of  I'etri, 
but  nevertheless  he  was  a  leader  among  tliese  people,  and  he  and 
his  family  had  great  prominence  in  the  settlement.  The  records 
of  the  old  stone  church  siiow  that  he  was  a  ruling  spirit  in  it.     His 
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t-oi),  tlie  General,  lived  with  Iiim  at  Fort  Herkimer  until  1760.  At  v- 
that  time  the  family  had  s,>ecial  prominence  in  the  ^Mohawk  valley, 
find  was  wealthy  and  intlueutial,  outstrippincj  in  this  i-espect  the 
IVtri  family.  This  oM  patriarch  had  a  lari;e  family.  His  cliildren  ' 
numbered  tive  sons  and  eight  daughters.  The  bitter  married 
leading  ami  influential  citizens  of  the  valley,  among  whom  were 
the  llev.  Abraham  liosecrantz  and  Hendrick  Frey.  The  sons 
took  an  active  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  Revolution;  and 
the  name  of  Herkijuer  ]ia<  been  made  historical  by  the  patriotic 
services,  bravery  nnd  heroic  death  of  General  Xicholas  Herkimer, 
Avho  Avas  the  elde>t  son  of  John  .lost.  This  old  Palatine  died  in 
1775,  leaving  a  will  which  i;>  on  tile  in  the  ottice  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  It  is  an  interesting  document.  In  it  he 
disposes  of  a  large  estate,  including  negro  slaves. 

There  are  no  descendants  of  his  by  the  name  of  Herkimer 
remaining  in  Herkimer  county ;  but  tliere  arc  many  descendants  of 
his  bearing  other  nami'S,  not  only  in  Herkimer,  but  elsewhere. 
Among  his  descendants  is  Utica's  distinguished  townsman,  the 
Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling.  Judge  John  Herkimer,  who  lived  in  the 
present  town  of  Danube,  on  lands  which  belonged  to  General 
Herkimer,  was  a  grandson  of  John  Jost,  and  he  was  a  Member  of 
Congress,  elected  from  the  Herkimer  District  in  IS2-2.  Xo  other 
of  the  family  of  tliat  name  after  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution 
ever  occupied  any  ])ublic  position  in  the  county,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  ascertain.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  name  is  preserved  in 
the  annals  of  history,  and  it  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
a  name  honored  an  I  to  be  honored.  Tliis  Society  has  in  charge 
the  grateful  <luty  of  erecting  to  the  rninnory  of  a  brave  son  of  this 
old  Palatine  an  en  luring  monument  on  the  bloody  field  of  Oriskany 
where  he  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country.  That  duty  I  know  will 
be  most  faithfully  performe<1. 

Sir  WilliaTu  Johnson  had  frc(iuent  occasion  to  call  on  these 
Palatines  to  assist  him  in  matters  c<mnected  with  the  ])ul)lic  service 
in  the  valley  of  the  ^lohawk,  and  on  the  frontiers.  He  knew  tliem 
Well;  and,  deeming  it  a  military  necessity  to  have  a  road  direct  to 
Oswego  irom  their  village,  on  the  2-2i\  day  of  July  1750  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  John  Jost  Herkinu-r  and  John  Jost  Petri,  jointly, 
at  the  German  Flatts.  requesting  them  to  cut  out  the  road  to  Oswego 
tlu'ough  the  Six  Nations,  as  he  exi»ressed  it, -^ayijighe  would  like  to 
see  them,  and  arrange  f<^r  the  work  an<l  the  compensation.  The  answer 
to  Sir  William's  re<juest  is  an  interesting  ilocument,  and  as  it  throws 
some  light  on  the  situation  of  affairs  in  this  valley  at  that  time,  aud 
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gives  also  some  i'lea  of  the  character  of  tliese  ])eo|)U^,  I  will  give  it 
here — first  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  pvirjiorts  to  be  the 
ans\yer,  not  only  of  Petri  and  Herkimer  hut  of  Conrad  Frank,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  leadiuL""  spirits  amonsr  tlie  Palatines  and  a  near 
neighbor  of  Herkimer.  The  original  of  this  letter  may  be  found 
among  the  un))uVtlished  Johnson  Papers  in  the  State  Library  at 
Albany,  ami  is  as  follows  ; 

"  Hos'd  Sir  :  We  had  the  honor  of  yours  of  the  2"2d  ultimo,  about  layhi<^ 
out  a  road  from  here  to  Oswego  througli  the  Six  Nations  :  and  as  for  uiy  part, 
Han.  Jest  Petri,  I  am  old  and  lame  in  one  of  my  hips,  and  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  undertake  any  such  fatigue.  And  for  me,  .John  Jest  Herkimer.  I 
dare  not  leave  my  hoii?e  upon  account  of  the  militaiy,  for  they  tyrannize  over 
me  as  they  think  proper,  for  the  comnuindors  use  me  as  ill  as  the  common 
soldiers.  In  slion  they  take  a  prerogative  power  in  their  hands,  not  only  by 
infesting  my  house  and  taking  up  my  rooias  at  pleasure,  but  take  what  they 
think  necessary  of  my  effects  for  their  own  use  without  asking.  And  if  such 
doings  be  allowed  to  go  on,  not  only  must  I  and  my  family  sutler,  but  also  all 
my  neighbors. 

And  as  for  my  part,  Conrad  Frank,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  undertake  it, 
upon  account  of  soldiers,  bateaux  men  and  sailors,  dice,  for  my  house  every 
day  is  full  either  of  one  sort  or  another  ;  and  within  tins  short  time  has  suf- 
fered considerable  by  the  soldiers  under  Captain  Harris'  command,  for  they 
not  only  used  my  house  as  they  tliought  proper,  but  likewise  took  whatever 
of  my  live  cattle  they  thought  proper  for  their  use,  without  either  asking 
liberty  or  paying  me  for  tlieir  value.  Aud  supposing  I  should  undertake  such 
a  thing  and  leave  my  house  as  matters  stand  in  at  present,  I  must,  I  imagine, 
never  to  see  my  wife  or  children  again.  And,  not with.'^tanding  all  the  endeav- 
ors one  aud  all  of  us  have  made,  we  could  not  find  any  one  proper  person 
that  would  undertake  such  a  piece  of  work.  And  although  one  and  all  of  us 
would  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  anything  that  would  tend  to  his  majesty's 
service  or  the  g-x>d  of  our  country,  yet,  as  matters  stand,  we  must  be  excused. 

We  remain,  \\-ith  due  respijct,  Hon'd  Sir,  your  Honor's  most  obedient  and 
humble  servants. 

;  ■     Joiix  JosT  IIeucheimer, 

JouN^  Com; AD  Fu.vxk.' 

For  what  reason  John  Jo'^t  Petri  did  not  sign  this  letter  I  will 
not  undertake  to  express  an  opinion  here.  His  excuse  was  that  he 
■was  old  and  lame.  I  will  say  however  tiiat  the  voud  was  cut  out, 
and  that  it  was  done  by  C'apt.ain  Marcus  Petri,  who  was  the  oldest 
sou  of  John  Jost. 

I  must  not  ))ursue  this  sul»ject  any  farther  at  this  time. 

From  what  1  have  said,  it  can,  I  think,  ho  easily  understood 
what  kind  of  people  these  Palatines  were,  and  why  they  came 
to  the  valley  of  the  upper  Mohawk,  and  why  they  prospered 
so  well  after  they  came.     For  thirty  years  after  they  settled  upon 
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these  l:in<ls,  thoy  were  not  tlisturl.ed  l>y  wars  or  rumors  of  war. 
J)uriiiix  this  loiii^  interval  of  repose,  their  comforts  and  stores  of 
wealth  inereasei],  :\nd  .iriudst  ttu  aecuniulate  1  blessiiiirs  by  wliicli 
they  were  siirrounued,  the  sad  memories  o!"  their  former  sufterini^s 
were  ahnost  forgotten.  They  had  iroodi  homes  and  good  lan<ls, 
and  they  were  a  prosperous,  a  happy  an<l  a  united  |»eoi)le.  Com- 
mon dangers  an<l  a  common  interest  kept  tliem  togetlier.  They 
had  one  faith  and  worshii)ed  at  the  same  altar.  This  repose 
and  to  tliem  most  happy  exemption  from  the  liorrors  of  war,  were 
not  destined  to  continue.  The  French  and  Indian  war  at  hist 
came,  and  the  torch  an<l  tomaliawk  did  fearful  work,  and  rendered 
them  again  poor  and  wretched.  Tliis  was  in  IToT;  and  before 
they  could  fairly  recover  from  the  losses  and  the  griefs  occasioned 
by  this  war,  the  tragic  scenes  of  the  Revolution  Avere  enacted. 
These  wars,  on  account  of  the  exjiosed  situation  of  the  Palatines  in 
tliis  then  distant  frontier,  brouglit  untold  mi^eries  on  them  again. 
^riie  valley  of  the  3Iohawk  was  several  times  scourged  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  to  the  torch  were  added  the  tomaliawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife,  and  thev  were  again  and  again  most  cruelly  scourged 
by  enemies  who  did  not  spare  even  the  infant  in  the  cradle. 

Passing  over  the  events  whicb  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  during  two  wars,  in  which  these  Palatines  suifered 
so  much  in  the  defense  of  their  country  and  their  homes,  I  will 
simply  say  that  they  came  out  of  them  poor  and  almost  crushed, 
in  spirit.  They  suttered  much ;  many  of  them  were  driven  away 
from  tlieir  homes  never  to  return,  and  many  were  killed.  They 
had  again  and  again  lost  their  all,  save  their  naked  lands  and  their 
])atriotism.  Their  fertile  fields,  excei)t  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  forts,  were  turned  into  a  wilderness. 

My  narrative  ends  here,  and  I  will  only  add  that  soon  after  the 
war  of  the  Kevolution  emigration  set  in  rajndly  from  the  Xew 
Kngland  States,  and  the  imoccupied  lands  on  the  Mohawk,  and 
the  high  lands  north  and  soutli  of  the  river,  were  taken  up  by  an 
enterprising  and  a  more  ambitious  class  of  people;  and  in  the  race 
for  supremacy  the  Palatines  were  left  in  the  rear,  Avhich  position 
thi'y  and  their  descentlants  still  maintain.  The  public  attUirs  and 
I'oliiical  control  of  the  valley  soon  j)assed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Yankees,  as  they  were  called,  who  monopolized  the  business  of 
trade  ami  politics;  and  this  position  they  still  maintain  as  against 
the  descendants  of  that  hardy  race  of  people  who  first  broke  the 
»*oil  in  tlie  valley  of  the  upper  ^Nlohawk. 
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'       ISxVAC  PAULS. 
:me:\iokial  services  ox  his  reixteilment. 

At  Paris,  October  1,  1880, 


. ,  The  old  hurial  ground  at  Fort  Plain,  in  Avhich  -.vero  the  remains 
of  Colonel  Isaac  Paris,  the  benefactor  of  the  early  settlers  in  Oneida 
county,  having  been  superseded  by  a  new  cemetery,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  presented  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  gratefully  named 
after  him,  of  rendering  a  further  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  following  correspondence  authorize<l  the  proposed  removal: 

Fort  Pi.aix,  September  21,  1880. 
J.  V.  H.  ikor.Vl ,  Exq.,  CJuilnnan  : 

My  Deur  Sir: — Our  Board  of  Trustees  of  tlie  villap^e  of  Fort  Plain  fully 
consent  as  far  as  is  in  their  pon-er  to  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  late 
Colonel  Isaac  Paris  from  our  old  Sand  Hill  Cemetery  to  the  town  of  Paris, 
which  will  doubtless  duly  preserve  them  and  ever  hold  in  kind  remembrance 
his  name  and  his  generous  acts. 

But  little  interest  has  of  late  years  been  manifested  in  the  care  and  preser- 
vation of  our  oM  cemetery,  as  most  of  the  bodies  have  long  since  been 
ti-ansferred  to  our  new  one.  Hence  the  i»roi)nety  of  this  renioval;  and  we 
also  feel  assured  that  an  appropriate  monument  will  bs  erected  by  your 
town  to  the  memory  of  your  early  friend  and  benefactor,  and  to  commemo- 
rate his  virtues  and  your  gratitud;-  for  his  benehccnce.  Much  regretting 
that  my  engagements  will  prevent  my  hein^j  present  at  your  memorial 
serAices,  I  remain.  Respectfully  yours, 

David  G.  llAtKXEY. 
Pr,.'^i'Unt  of  tlu    VUl'nje  of  Fmi  Ploia. 


To  the  Jfoit.  L>ru,-"  nou.u\  n>r.  Wi^lonu  Cook.  Rtc.  J.  B.  Wick,,  and  <Ahcr 
Members  of  the  Cuimiuttie  ef  Amiitrjeimnt''^ : 

Gentlemen: — I  desire,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  family,  to  thank  you  for  the 
respect,  nay,  tender  feeling,  shown  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased  relative, 
Isaac  Paris,  and  for  the  meTuorial  services  which  you  have  arranged  to  take 
place  at  Paris  on  October  1.  My  friend,  the  lion.  Chnrkvs  W.  Hutchinson, 
some  time  since  informed   luf  of  the  ruinmis   condition  of  the  cemeterv  at 
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Kort  I'lniii,  and  of  your  generous  offer  to  dedicate  a  plot  in  your  renietery 
for  tin"  intenuent  of  the  remains  of  Isaac  Paris.  I  communicated  this  intel- 
liiTcncc  to  the  different  members  of  my  family,  and  they  all  agreed  that  your 
kind  proposal  should  be  acce))t<'d.  We  are  pleased  to  think  that  the  remains 
o(  ('  )lonfl  Paris  will  so<in  rest  amonir  those  who  h)Vt'  and  loved  his  memor>- 
H.»  well.  Thanking  you  again,  gentlemen,  for  the  time  and  trouble  you  have 
ili'vnted  to  this  matter,  and  assuring  you  that  I  will  be  yjreseut  at  the 
jMTvices,  1  remain.  Your  obedient  servant,  , 

,  InvTNG  Paris. 

:n  Pine  street,  Xew  York  city,  September  28,  1S80.  - 

The  exercises  of  tlie  (l;iy  were  tinder  the  direction  of  tlio  follow- 
iiiiX  coramittoe:  lion.  Lorenzo  l{ou>;e,  ^larsliall ;  Kev.  William 
(\>ok,  Itev.  J.  B.  Wicks,  Colonel  I.  L.  Addinjjjton,  1).  C.  Addington, 
J.  V.  II.  Scovill,  Charles  Seymour,  F.  Simmonds,  J.  E.  Head,  O. 
I).  IIead,'P:iris  Hill;  F.  P.  Drew,  J.  3[.  Porter,  S.  W.  Smith,  W. 
S.  liartlett,  Joseph  Avery,  Prof.  Edward  Xorth,  James  Hanchett, 
Kirkland;  (icorge  Peek,  Amos  Osburn,  O.  B.  (Tridley,  Ker.  B,  F, 
Willoughby,  Eli  Avery,  Henry  Barnett,  ^Villiam  3Iould,  Marshall. 

At  2  p.  M.  the  Old  Utica  Band  played  an  appro])riate  air  in 
front  oi"  St.  PanFs  Chnrch,  which  called  the  })eople  of  the  village 
of  Paris  together.  The  services  were  opened  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
hy  the  rector,  liev.  J.  B.  Wicks,  his  assistant,  Pev.  "William  Cook, 
Kev,  Cliarles  II.  Gardner,  of  Trinity  Chnrch,  Utica,  and  Rev.  J. 
H.  Lemon,  of  Clark's  Mills,  taking  part.  Rev.  3Ir.  Gardner  read 
the  opening  service,  Rev.  J.  H.  Lemon  the  creed,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Cook  the  i)salter.  The'music  was  hv  the  choir  of  the  church.  At 
the  close  of  the  services  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  Rev.  ^Ir.  Wicks 
introduced  Hon.  Charles  W.^IIutchinsun,  of  Utica,  Vice  President 
of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society. 

MB.  HUTCIIIXSOX"S  ADDBESS. 

As  a  memher  of  th:>  Oneida  Historical  S(x-iety,  when  requested 
to  present  to  you  an  outline  of  thu  ]*aris  family,  I  could  not  refuse 
^>  embody  such  events  in  consideration  of  their  honorable  historic 
record,  as  well  as  of  the  generous  act  of  one  <»f  tliem,  which  is 
"ow  to  be  commemorated  by  tlie  descendants  of  those  early  set- 
tlers \vho  were  the  reciitieiits  of  his  bounty.     I  ask  your  attention 
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to  the  prominent  events  in  Avliicli  they  were  active  participators. 
The  tnulitional  hi^tory  of  the  lainily  of  Pari.^,  from  wfiich  your 
town  derived  its  name,  records  the  fact  that  three  brothers  Pans 
emigrated  from  Strasburir  in  Alsace  to  America,  about  the  year 
1737.  One  of  them  settled  in  Geori^ia,  one  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  third  at  Stone  .Vrabia,  in  tlie  town  of  Palatine,  in  the  province 
of  Xew  York.  I[t'rc  he  engaLjed  in  establishing  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  stores  and  trading  posts  west  of  Schenectady. 
It  was  situateil  about  two  miles  northeasterly  of  the  Mohawk  river 
at  Fort  Plain,  and  was  located  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
farm-house  of  John  Gremps,  and  was  stockaded  and  known_as  Fort 
Paris  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  My  the  courtesy  of  Jlon. 
Samuel  Earl,  of  Herkimer,  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  has  become 
possessed  of  one  of  his  original  written  advertisements,  unusually 
weU  written,  and  which  is  of  sutiicient  interest  to  present  in 
full; 

ADVERTISK:\rEXT. 

"  Just  imported  from  London  and  to  be  sold  by  tlie  subscriber  Isaiu-  Paris, 
at  hid  bouse  iu  Stonearabia — A  large  Assortment  of  Earoi)ean  Goods,  viz: 
Black  and  Blue  Persian;  Silk  Damascus,  Silk  V'enctian  Poplin;  Fine  Cloth  and 
Blue  Sagathy ;  Cliintj ;  Printed  Cotton ;  French  Cambric ;  French  Clear 
Lawn;  Britisii  Sheeting;  Russia  Sheeting;  German  Ozuaburg ;  Black  Calli- 
nianco ;  Black  Silk  fringed  Handkerchiefs ;  Men's  and  Womeii's  3,  thd 
white-Thread  Stockings;  Men's  brown  ditto;  Men's  Cotton  Stocking?: 
Men's  Random  Thread  Stockings;  Black  rippd  Worsted  hose:  Black  and 
figured  Ribbons ;  Tea  Kettles  ;  Men's  and  Women's  Buckles  ;  Pistol  Cap'd 
Knives;  Castorbatts;  powder;  Shot  of  various  sort;  Jlorncombs ;  Yvory 
combs  ;  Writing  paper — Also,  Xew  York  Rum  ;  Loaf  and  Muscov.uloe  Sugar: 
and  likewise  a  liarge  Assortment  of  pewter  work  and  French  Bl-ink;?ts  with 
Sundry  Articles  too  tedious  to  enumeratt".  Which  he  will  sell  by  Wholesale 
or  Retail,  on  very  cheap  and  the  lowest  terms,  in  cas'u,  or  (if  required)  for 
credit,  or  anv  mercliantulde  Counirv  produce." 

ISAAC   PAKIS. 

AVe  have  reason  to  believe  from  records  of  Capt.  John  Eiscidord, 
who  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Paris,  tiiat  this  advertisement 
was  written  about  the  year  1770. 

Young  Eisenlord,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  20th  day  of  .Vugust, 
1775,  for  the  election  of  officers  lor  a  company  of  militia  for  the 
precinct  of  Xorth  (iermantown,  was  electetl  captain,  with  John 
Kayser  first  lieutenant,  Adam  Bellinger  second  lieutenant,  and 
John  Sorneth  ensign.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  major.  We 
shall  have  occasion  again  to  speak  of  him.  The  paper  above  copied 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Kev.   \V.  B.  Van  Ben- 
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schotcn,  pastor  of  the  Refurmed  Churclios  in  Stone  Arabia  and 
Ki>liratah,  who  was  also  in  possession  of  a  suhscription  list  for  the 
niaintenance  of  the  tifth  niinistor  of  tlie  Stone  Arabia  licformed 
Church,  whicli  was  in  the  same  handwriting  as  tiie  advertisement, 
and  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  present  in  this  connection.  It  r^ads 
as  follows: 

\V'hkrkas,  this  Eio:hth  Day  of  June  iu  tlio  Twelfth  Year  of  His  Majesty's 
Uci^'ii,  King  George  the  Third,  <S:c.,  anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  is  unanimously  oonchuli'd  and  agreed  hy  ITS,  the  sub- 
scribed Members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Reformed  Cliurch  of  Stoue- 
araby,  in  the  County  of  Tryon  and  province  of  X.  York,  to  call  a  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  for  our  said  Congregation  of  Stonearaby,  and  to  keep  him  for  a 
Yearly  Salary  and  other  Convenient  and  necessary  maintainauces  as  here- 
after expressed ;  , 

We  llicrefiirr  jointly  and  each  of  us  in  particular  to  ourselves  our  heirs, 
executors  and  administrators,  do  hereby  iu  Conrideration  of  such  Divine 
Service,  promise  and  agree  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  respective 
Churchwardens  of  our  Congregation,  and  their  Successors,  for  a  Yearly  Sal- 
ary to  our  Minister,  from  the  Day  of  the  Date  of  the  Calling  of  such  Min- 
ister, Yearly  and  every  Year  the  Respective  sum  and  sums  of  Money,  X. 
York  Currency,  as  is  hereunto  specified  and  to  our  Xames  annexed,  to  be 
paid  quarterly  the  proportional  share  and  due  of  the  said  Yearly  Money 
hereby  granted;  AND  Concerning  the  other  Maintainauces  that  each  of  us 
shall  and  will  Yearly  and  every  Year,  during  the  service  of  said  Minister, 
cut  and  carry  in  due  season  Two  Loads  of  Firewood  before  the  dwelling 
house  of  the  Minister,  and  also  cut  and  split  the  same  to  pieces,  in  fire 
length  in  the  house  yard  of  said  Minister,  if  desired. 

And  also  that  we  jointly  and  severally  shall  and  will  make,  repair,  amend, 
keep  up  and  hold  in  good  order,  all  the  necessary  Fences  and  Buildings  upon 
our  Church  Land,  and  to  cut,  carry  and  lay  up  the  fence  loggs,  and  to  do  wil- 
fully all  other  needful,  accidental!  works  concerning  and  upon  the  said  Land 
and  Buildings  directly  on  Re(iuest,  Directions  and  Command  of  our  said 
Churchwardens,  without  delay,  neglect  or  refusal,  kc,  kc,  &c. 

To  wliich  arn(>n^f  tlie   otlier  tifty-sevcn  subscribers,  ami  at   the, 
head  of  the  list,  appears   tlic   name  of  Hon.    Isaac   Paris   for  live 
pounds  sterlin-r,  an  aniouut  more  than  doidile  any  other  subscription 
attached  tiiereto. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  this  church  was  founded 
about  the  year  17-29,  and  that  the  lirst  missionary  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  Johan  Jacob  Ehle,*  who  remained  in   charge  until   the 


*This  Pastor  who  signed  himself  John  Jacob  Oel,  was  a  "  Priest  in  the 
Knglish  Church,"  the  testimonials  of  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
family,  written  upon  i)archm('nt  in  Latin  and  read  as  follows  : 

By  these  presents.  We  John,  by  Divine  Permission  Bishop  of  London,  make 
Jcnown  to  all  persons,  that  on  this   12th  day  of   August  A.  I).  lT-,^2.  at  the 
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year  1742,  when  he  was  succee<^letl  by  the  llev.  Johannes  Schuyler, 
under  whose  jiastorate  the  church  was  first  retrnlarly  organizeil  in 
the  year  1743.  He  officiated  nntil'the  year  1751,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  llev.  John  A.  Wernig:,  whose  ministry  terminated 
in  the  year  1758,  and  his  successor  was  tlie  iiev.  AbramRoscnkrantz, 
whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  General  Xichohis  Herkimer,  He  re- 
mained in  charire  until  the  year  1770.  The  Rev.  !Mr.  Loi)pins  suc- 
ceeded him,  until  1777.  Ivcv.  Mr.  Kennipe  was  pastor  from  1784 
to  1788.  The  Rev.  D,  C.  A.  Peck  from  1788  to  179G,  and  tlie  Rev. 
Johan  Daniel  (iross  from  1796  to  1802. 

The  new  churcti  was  erected  in  1788.  The  old  one  was  burned 
by  the  Indians  October  20,  1  780,  as  was  also  the  church  of  the 
same  denomination  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  German 
Relbrnie<l  Church  at  Fort  Plain,  commoidy  known  as  "  The  Old 
Sand  Hill  Church,"  and  from  whose  burial  ground  the  remains  of 
Colonel  Isaac  Paris  were  removed. 

These  churches  were  destroyed  by  the  expedition  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  of  tories  and  Indians,  the  latter  being  led  by  Captain 
Joseph  Brant  and  John,  the  Cornplanter. 

In  this  connection  we  copy  the  three  sections  of  the  agreement 
for  the  erection  of  the  Old  Palatine  Lutheran  Church  (at  Palatine 
church.) 

1.  Tlie  bowmasters  or  managers  of  this  church  l)uilding  till  finished,  con- 
veniently, according  to  the  majority  of  our  votes.  Peter  Waggoner,  Andrew 
Reeber  and  Christian  Nellis,  Jr. 

2.  The  respective  sums  of  money  hereafter  of  each  of  us  promised  shall 
"be  paid,  or  cause  t;j  be  paid,  unto  tlie  said  bowmasters,  or  either  of  them,  on 
demand  to  satisfy  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  said  building. 

3.  If  in  caso  the  said  cliurch  building,  with  the  appurtenances  could  nnt 
be  finished  with  the  money  hereby  promised  :  Then  we,  and  each  of  us,  our 

Chapel  within  our  Pahue  at  Fulham,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  We,  the 
aforesaid  John,  Bisliop  as  aforesaid,  representing  by  the  help  of  Almighty 
itod,  the  Holy  Orders,  have  admitted,  and  proniot;'d  John  Ja<-ob  Ehle,  beloved 
l)y  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  a  scholar,  abundantly  commended  to  us,  as  laudable  in 
life,  unblemished  in  "morals  and  virtue,  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and  study 
of  good  letters,  and  sutficiently  eu.itled,  and  moreover  examined  and 
approved,  by  our  own  examiner,  to  the  sicred  order  of  Presbyter,  acc;>nling 
to  the  custom  and  rite  wisely  appointed  and  provided  for  in  this  part  of  the 
English  Cluirch,  and  him  we  did.  then  and  there,  ritually  and  canonically 
ordain  Presbyter. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  the 
seal  of  our  Episcopate,  according  to  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  our  translation.  Signed, 

JOHN,   LONDOX. 
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litirs  ami  eiich  of  our  heirs  sluill  atnl  will  direct  and  pay  to  the  same  -want 
mid  u^e.  further  a  certain  sum  and  sums  of  montn-,  as  much  as  the  substance 
of  carli  will  allow,  at  such  a  time  when  demande<i  of  the  s-aid  bowmasters. 

rollowinsx  were  thirty  signatures.  Peter  Waggoner  for  fifty 
ii.»uiul!i;  AiulrL-\v  liut-lter,  Christian  Xellis,  Jr.,  and  liendrick  W. 
N'.-llis  tbr  tweiity-tive  pounds;  John  Ki>eidord,  four  pounds,  and 
twtMitv-tive  other  signers,  for  the  total  suin  of  tvro  hundred  and 
twenty-tive  poumLs  sterling. 

Tlie  following  is  ''a  copy  of  the  record  made  of  the  time  and  the 
ImiMing  of  the  Lutheran  Stone  church  in  Palatine."  Erected 
August  18,  17  7*).  The  names  of  the  })i-oprietors  and  the  sums  by 
each  paid,  are  as  follows,  to  wit:      ,      ,  ,•■' 

Paid.  Paid, 

Peter  Wagjjoncr t'lOO   Johannis  Nellis £60 

Andrew  Reelier fiO   Henry  Xellis 60 

William  Xellis,  Jr., 60  ,  Christian  Nellis, 60 

Andrew  Xellis, 60   Daniel  Xellis, 60 

Johannis  Hess 60 

And  William  Xellis,  the  father  of  William,  Andrew,  Johannis  and  Henry 
Nellis,  paid  for  the  making  of  the  spire,  kc,  to  the  steeple  of  said  church. 

I  will  read  a  curious  copy  of  a  subscription  for  the  compensation 
of  a  minister  of  this  church,  of  a  later  date  : 

"  Knosv  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  the  subscribers,  am  hald  and 
firmly  lx)uud  unto  the  said  Drusteis  of  the  Lutera  Church  in  Palatine  for 
ever  third  Soutay  to  pay  him  twenty-five  pounds  currency  yearly  from  the 
First  of  September  in  the  year  of  Our  lort  1797,  and  to  Find  hiui  the  third  of 
the  Firewood  and  likewise  the  Fansing  and  twenty  skippels  of  Whead  Yearly." 

Signed,  47  signatures  for  money  and  15  for  "  skipels  whead '* 
and  '"loads  of  wood.''  £24  14  shillings  in  money  and  17  skipels  of 
wheat  and  17  loads  of  wood  were  subscribed.- 

The  early  history  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutlieran  churches  of  the 
^[ohawk  valley  and  the  colonial  records  bring  the  histories  of  such 
men  as  lion.  Isaac  Paris,  Hon.  Jolm  Frey,  Colonel  Peter  Wagner 
and  others  into  prominence,  proving  their  familiar  intercourse  and 
united  action  in  public  atfairs.  And  there  is  also  substantially 
proved  by  their  earnest  eftbrts  and  liberal  contril>utions,  tlieir  great 
interest  in  providing  suitable  structures  for  public  religious  worsiiip, 
ami  the  maintenance  of  their  pastors,  or  dominies,  as  familiarly 
called. 

The  following  records,  copied  from  the  family  record  of  the 
Paris  family,  is  curiously  quaint  and  is  of  liistoric  interest: 
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I  Isaac  Paris  and  Cutliarine  my  wife  were  jnineil  together  in  the  Holy 
Bands  of  ^fiitrimony  hy  th(>  Rev  INIr  Ehl  Miiiz  of  the  (iospol  at  CHnnajoharry 
in  the  County  of  Albany  and  Province  of  New  York  North  America  March 
28  175S. 

Sept  2G  IT-l'J — Was  born  ray  son  Peter  and  was  l)apti3ed  by  the  Rev  Mr 
Lappiiis.      Si)on5ors  Mr  John  Thrier  and  his  spouse. 
'  Dec  2.)  1701 — Was  born  my  "^d  s^on  Isaac  and  was  baptised  the  succeeding 
New  Years  Day  by  the  Rev  Mr  Rosencrantz.     ^Sponsors  Mr  Ludwig  Foil  and 
spouse. 

Febry  7  170') — Was  born  my  (hiughter  Margaret  and  was  baptised  by  the 
Rev  Mr  Rosencrantz.     Sponsors  Mr  L'oiirad  Lcpper  anfl  spouse. 

Dec  17  17o7 — Was  born  my  -id  son  Francis  L?wis  and  was  baptised  by  the 
Rev  Mr  Ror-encrantz.     Sponsors  Peter  Sutz  and  spouse. 

February  '2,  177;j — ^Vas  born  my  fourth  sou,  Jolin  Daniel,  and  was  baptised 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel  Gros;  sponsors,  the  said  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel  Gros  and  his 
spouse. 

August  0,  1777 — Isaac  Paris  and  Peter  Paris,  his  son,  Avere  slain  at  Oriskany 
in  an  action  between  (reneral  Herkimer,  commanding  the  Tryon  counry 
militia  and  Colonel  St,  Ledger,  commanding  the  British  and  Indians. 

October  5,  17S9 — Dej>arted  this  life  Margaret  Paris. 

March  28,  1700 — Departed  this  life  Isaac  Paris,  the  younger. 

July  1-1,  1796 — Departed  this  life  Francis  Paris. 

October  1,  1796 — John  Daniel  Paris*  was  married  to  Catharine  Irving, 
daughter  of  William  Irving,  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  have  since  died 

Upon  the  time-worn  luarhlo  shro  in  the  Paris  ohui-ch  yard, 
brought  with  the  remains  of  Coh:)nel  Paris,  is  plainly  inscribed: 

"In  memory  of  Isaac,  Margaret  and  Francis  Paris.     Erected  1800." 

The  family  of  Jolin  Daniel  Paris  are  the  only  known  lineal 
descendant.^  of  Hon.  Isaac  Paris. 

Tho  high  estimation  of  the  character  of  Hon.  Isaac  Paris,  was 
fiiUy  shown  by  the  m.-.ny  posit io:;s  of  political  and  lionoraV)le 
trust  conferred  upon  him  by  his  aoju'cciative  friends  and  neigii- 
bors,  and  his  whole  life  was  animated  by  unswerving  love  and 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  country,  during  the  most 
critic;il  perio'l  of  our  revolutionary  struggle.  His  pro|»erty  was 
freely  given  for  patriotic  and  religious  purposes,  and  although  the 
minor  details  of  liis  life  are  yet  unwritten,  we  plainly  read  a  most 
noble  cliaracter,  worthy  of  the  kindly  appreciation  and  remem- 
brance of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

*John  Daniel  Paris  was  the  first  County  Clerk  of  Montgomery  County, 
in  the  year  A.  D.  ISdQ.  Was  also  State  Senator  years  18l0-ll-12-i:j,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment. 
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Tlio  first  meetiiip^  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  Tryoii  County, 
\va>  held  August  '-'7,  1774,  at  the  house  of  Adam  Loucks,  at  Stone 
Arabia.  Kesolutions  were  adopted  and  a  Committee  of  Corres- 
|.oiidence  was  elsoscn,  with  Cliiistoj)her  P.  Yates,  Cluurnuiu,  and 
Isaac  Paris,  Peter  Wasmer,  John  Frey,  Andrew  Fink,  Jr.,  Jaeob 
Kloek,  Clu-istoi  lier  W.  Fox,  Geortre  Feker,  Jr.,  Andrew  Keeber, 
Daniel  McDougle  and  Anthony  Van  Fechtcn. 

Hon.  Isaac  Paris,  Avith  Ids  fiiend  and  neighbor,  Lieutenant 
C.)lonel  Peter  Wagner,  of  Palatine,  attended  the  first  general 
nu^etiiig  of  the  committee,  held  June  2,  1775,  at  the  house  of 
Werner  Tygert,  in  the  Canajoharie  District,  near  tlie  u])per  Indian 
Castle,  west  of  the  Howadaga,  now  Indian  Castle  creek,  and  which 
was  the  former  home  of  King  Ilendrick,  '•  the  Dreamer,^'  the  In<lian 
friend  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  afterwards  was  the  residence 
of  Captain  Joseph  Brant,  immediately  previous  to  his  leaving  tlie 
3Iohawk  valley,  for  his  last  residence  at  Brantfbrd,  near  3[outreal 
m  Canada.  It  was  about  tvro  miles  east  of  the  residence  of 
General  Herkimer. 

Mr.  Paris  was  also  elected  a  delegate  to  the  second  and  third 
I*rovinci;d  Congress,  held  in  the  City  of  Xew  York,  in  the  years 
1775-0-1770,  and  also  to  the  fourth  Congress  and  Representative 
Convention  for  the  years  1770-7. 

Lbc-nezer  Cox,  Chairman /y/v>  tt,a.  of  the  Tryon  County  Commit- 
tee, writes  November  7,  1 775 :  "  That  John  iloore  and  Isaac  Paris 
were  chosen  delegates  to  the  I'rovincial  Congress,  Air.  :^Ioore  being 
re-elected  and  3Ir.  Paris  a  new  member.'' 

Another  letter,  dated  Fishkill,  October  24,  1770,(10  o\dock  at 
niglit,)  from  John  AIcKesson,  Clerk  of  tlie  Provincial  Congress,) 
Mas  addressed  to  (General  Ten  Brocck,  James  Duane  and" Isaac 
Paris  and  other  Esquires.  (This  was  the  (leneral  Conmiittee  of 
^^.•dVty,  at  Albany.) 

And  a  letter  respecting  Alilitia  Fines,  sigjied  Isaac  Paris, 
Chairman,  and  addressed  to  the  honorable  conveiiTion  of  Xew 
^ork,  at  Fishkill,  was  dated  "Trvon  Countv  Committee,  Januarv 
i-^,  1777."  .       '  ' 

^He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  first  State  Senate,  held  at 
King>ton,  under  the  constitution  of  1777,  representing  the' western 
di.^trict,  or  tlie  Counties  of  Albany,  Tryon  and  Ontario. 

The  culmination  of  the  sacrifices  ma<ie  by  this  noble  and  patriotic 
man  for  the  country  of  his  ad.^ption,  was'  to  leave  all  Ins  family 
and  worldly  interests  in  the  charge  and  keeping  of  his  second  son, 
I:^aac,  and  without  a  demand  for  any  official  rank  or  position,  witli 
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his  clerk,  ^lajor  Jolin  P^isoiiloivl,  aiul  his  ehler  son,  Peter  Paris, 
join  tlie  forces  of  General  Iferkinier  as  volunteers  in  the  march  to 
the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix.  The  two  latter  were  killed  at  Oris- 
kany,  and  the  Ifon.  Isaac  I'aris  was  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  oneiny 
on  the  retreat  to  On.^ida  Lake  towards  Canada.  In  the  memoir  of 
Moses  Yomejlove.  suro;eon  of  (nneral  Herkimer's  brigade,  (coj^ed 
from  his  original  deposition,  wliieh  is  still  preserved  in  the  othce 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,)  is  the  following: 

That  Isaac  Paris,  Esquiro,  was  also  taken  the  same  road  without  rcfeiving 
from  tlieiu  any  roniarkal)lo  in>ult,  except  strlppinj,^  until  some  Tories  came 
up  who  kicked  and  abused  him,  after  wliich  the  savages,  tliiuking  him  a 
notable  otTender,  murdered  hiiu  m<)^t  barbarously. 

Of  such  noble  and  patriotic  parentage  and  surrounded  l)y  the 
highest  examples  of  devotion  and  love  of  country,  was  the  mure 
particular  subject  of  the  event  we  commemorate.  Colonel  Isaac 
Paris,  who  at  the  death  of  his  father  and  biother"  assumed  cliarge 
of  their  large  interests  in  the  ]\Iohawk  valley.  His  father  had 
purchased  in  the  year  17;^8  the  lands  and  stone  mansion  at  Fort 
Plain,  built  by  Lieutenant  (rovernor  George  Clarke,  which  build- 
ing was  siibsecpiently  demolished  on  account  of  its  reputation  of 
being  haunted,  and  of  its  materials  a  tannery  was  constructed  by 
Dr.  Joshua  Webster  and  Jonathan  Stickney,  of  that  village. 

Colonel  Paris  rennjved  from  the  former  residence  of  his  father 
in  Stone  Arabia  to  his  lands  at  Fort  Plain  about  the  year  1787, 
and  erected  a  large  mansion  and  trading  post  upon  the  rising- 
ground  at  the  southerly  part  of  the  village.  Near  this  building 
he  erected  a  grist-mill  upon  the  Otsquago  creek.  It  was  locaced 
about  seventy-five  feet  Avesterly  from  the  site  of  the  present  mill, 
near  the  bridge  crossing  the  creek  upon  the  old  road  from  Fort 
Plain  to  Coojjerstown.  This  mansion,  or  "castle"  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  was  situated  near  the  Otsquago  creek,  about  half  a 
mile  westerly  of  the  great  Central  ^lohawk  Indian  castle  called 
Tah-ragh-jo-res,  from  wiiich  the  Ko-nosh-i-o-ni,  or  Five  Xation^, 
sallied  forth  upon  their  predatory  ex[»e;lition  to  Canada  in  the  year 
1762.  It  Avas  situated  upon  the  great  Indian  trail  to  the  Su>que- 
hamiu  and  Pennsylvania.  Following  this  trail  down  the  creek 
about  three  miles  to  it>  junction  with  the  Otstongo  creek,  is  located 
the  ancient  fortress  of  the  primitive  Indians,  upon  Avhat  is  now 
known  as  Indian  Hill,  wiieii-  most  interesting  relics  of  primitive 
construction  have  been  di>covered  by  anticjuarians  and  arclueolo- 
gists  and   the  position  of  the  entrance  to  the  fortress  is  still  easily 
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to  bo  observeil.  It  lias  an  historic  fame  among  the  ancient  monn- 
nionts  of  America,  ami  for  those  interested  in  pre-liistoric  history 
is  well  worthy  a  visit. 

The  house  of  Colonel  Paris  is  siud  to  have  received  as  guests 
many  persons  »listino;uishe<l  in  the  historic  ])ublic  events  of  those 
times,  and  among  tliem  we  note  tlie  Indian  eliiei",  Captain  Josfpli 
Brant,  or  Tluiy-en-d;in-e<rea,  and  his  lVien<l,  the  fismous  John  The 
Corn-planter,  or  (.TV-ant-wuh-cIiia,  who:-e  fatiier,  John  Abeel,  the 
Indian  trader,  lived  about  half  a  mile  northwesterly,  near  the  old 
fort  and  not  far  from  the  (»Iil  Sand  Hill  (Keformed)  Church. 
Colonel  ^larinu:?  Wilk-tt,  it  is  said,  when  stationed  at  tliis  fort, 
married,  for  his  s».cond  wife,  a  daughter  of  John  Abeel.  He  was 
also  mentioned  as  a  visitor,  and  also  Baron  Steuben.  This  pro])- 
erty  of  Colonel  Paris  was  afterwards  sold  to  Jost  Driesback,  who 
was  a  trumpeter  at  the  l>attle  of  Saratoga  under  Burgoyne.  Jost 
was  the  father  of  Ilerr  Jacob  Driesback,  the  t'athous  lion-tamer,  who 
was  born  in  the  Paris  mansion.  During  the  Litter's  "  professional  "* 
visits  to  Fort  Plain,  he  always  called  upon  Dr.  Webster,  his  father's 
family  pliysician,  together  with  others  of  his  early  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Jost  sold  the  pro[ierty  in  tlie  year  1805  to  Joseph 
Wagner,  the  son  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Peter  Wagner,  tlie  friend 
and  coadjutor  of  Colonel  Paris,  and  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  in  many  public  trusts,  and  was  also  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Oriskany,  accom})anied  by  two  of  his  sons. 

The  old  Paris  mansion  is  still  standing  and  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation;  but  the  grist  mill  was  long  since  demolished. 

The  latter  was  the  partial  source  of  the  supply  so  freely  and 
benevolently  furni>lied  to  the  early  settlers  of  this  town,  by  Col- 
onel Isaac  I'aris.  The  followin<j:  extract  from  the  Annals  of  Oueid;i, 
County,  written  l)y  Hon.  Pomroy  Jones,  and  publishc<I  in  Is^ol,  is 
worthy  a  place  in  the  memory  of  each  resident  of  the  County  of 
Oneida.  Althougli  frequently  heretofore  published,  no  apology  is 
needed  for  its  reappearance  in  this  connection. 

"  Tho  summer  of  IT^T)  was,  in  one  respect,  more  trying  to  the  settlers  than 
its  predecessors.  Famine  with  all  its  horrors  was  upon  them.  The  crops  of 
tlie  previoiia  year  were  insutlicient  for  their  own  wants,  and  those  ot  the  daily 
increasing  emigrants.  The  hoarded  little  stock  of  dour,  and  their  last  year's 
crop  of  potatO'-s  were  consumed,  and  the  corn  and  meal  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, while  tho  t'ort'aconiing  crop  was  ni>t  matHre<l.  At  planting  time 
sudx  were  their  straits  and  tlieir  care  to  luisl)aud  their  limited  supply,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  potatoes  were  cut  out  for  planting,  and  the  remaindfr  care- 
fully preserved  for  the  table. 
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To  slaughter  their  few  cattle  would  ba  at  once  to  destroy  their  future 
prospects,  and  nothing  but  the  last  eKtremity  could  have  induced  them  to  do 
so.  Money  was  almost  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  they 
had  been  compelled  to  contribute  their  all;  not  enough  could  have  been  found 
to  purchase  a  barrel  of  flour,  even  at  present  i)rice3. 

The  for>-st:5  w>,-re  searched  for  ground  nuts  and  leek;<,  ths  fishing  rod  })ut 
in  reqnisition,  and  most  fortunate  was  the  hunter  who  succeeded  in  securing 
a  bear  or  lier  cubs,  to  aiil  in  their  extremity.  Notwithstanding,  children  cried 
for  food,  and  strong  men  put  themselves  on  a  stinted  allowance,  that  the 
more  helpless  might  be  fed.  All  this  did  not  suffice;  something  further 
must  be  done. 

A  small  party  was  sent  to  Fort  Plain,  Montgomery  County,  to  see  if  sup- 
plies could  ?^ot  there  ba  obtained.  At  that  place  resided  a  large  farmer  and 
miller,  named  Isaac  Paris,  and  to  him  imploringly  they  appealed.  He  re- 
sponded most  liberally;  and  with  a  promptness  which  did  honor  to  his  heart, 
he  loaded  a  small  flat  bout  with  flour  and  meal,  and  sent  it  up  the  3Iohawk 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Oriskany.  Here,  it  was  met  by  a  party  of  the  settlers, 
transhipped  into  a  log  canoe  of  their  own  construction,  and  from  thence,  with 
the  aid  of  setting  poles,  paddles  and  ropes,  this  "  ark  of  plenty  "  was  taken 
up  the  creek  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  bridge  upon  the  Lairdsville  road,  and 
from  this  landing  it  was  transported  in  carts,  to  the  settlement.  Language 
is  too  feeble  to  describe  the  rejoicings  upon  arrival  of  this  timely  supply  of 
breadstuffs.  Clinton  has  never  before  or  since  witnessed  such  an  overflow  of 
gratitude. 

The  settlers  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Paris  as  beggars.  Silver  and  gold  had  they 
none;  but  they  had  industry  and  strong  hands  and  arms,  and  they  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  meal  and  flour  in  ginseng,  to  be  delivered  the  next  fall.  This 
root,  in  the  early  days  of  Oneida,  was  a  considerai^le  article  in  commerce. 
Although  our  cattle  have  almost  extirpated  it  from  our  forests,  it  was,  at 
that  early  day,  found  in  great  abundance.  It  was  shipped  to  those  countries 
afflicted  with  the  plague,  where  it  was  for  a  long  time  considered  the  best 
antidote  against  that  disease.  In  179'i,  a  new  town,  including  Clinton,  was 
formed  from  Whitestown,  and  in  gratitude  to  their  benefactor,  the  name  of 
Paris  was  given  it.  The  original  town  of  Paris  has  since  been  divided,  and 
the  town  of  Kirkland,  including  Clinton  taken  from  it. 

At  this  iinie  sui'h  is  the  veneration  of  the  name  of  Paris,  that  many  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  enjoyed  his  beneficence,  although  riglitfully  proud 
of  the  name  of  Kirkland,  regret  that  the  name  of  Paris  had  not  been  retained 
by  that  portion  of  the  original  town,  including  Clinton." 

Colonel  Paris  w:;s  iiiidouLteJly  a  young-  man  of  recogiiiztil  force 
of  character  and  intellectual  culture,  for  avc  find  him  sent  hy  his 
constituents  to  the  Assembly,  as  a  member  from  Tryon  County, 
when  he  attained  the  agt'  of  but  twenty-three  years,  in  the  year 
1784,  and  when  that  county  became  obsolete,  April  2,  1784,  he  was 
returned  a  mend>er  from  Montgomery  County,  at  the  sessions  of 
1784-5,  and  1788.  '  '  '         _ 

As  heretofore  noted.  Colonel  Paris  Avas  born  on  Christmas  day, 
in  the  year  1761,  and  was  baptised  on  the  Xew  Year's  day  follow- 
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uig — an  auspicious  birthday  for  a  man  wliose  benevolent  action 
has  endeared  his  memory  to  tlie  i)eOT)le  of  this  town  and  the 
county  in  which  it  is  located,  Ilis  lite  clused  in  the  year  1790,  at 
the  age  of  but  twenty-nine  years.  He  died  leaving  an  honorable 
name,  which  Avill  be  justly  handt'<l  down  for  the  veneration  and 
grateful  memory  of  your  posterity. 

"I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven  saying  unto  me,  write,  from  henceforth 
blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  even  so  saith  the  Spirit;  for  they 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

On  leaving  the  church  the  assemblage  gathered  under  the  shade 
of  the  beautiful  trees  in  front  of  St.  Paid's  church,  wlicre  a  jdatform 
had  been  erected  and  seats  j^rovided.  On  the  platform  were  the 
clergymen,  orators,  distinguished  citizens  of  the  town  and  invited 
guests.     The  assemblage   in    front   of  the    stage  was    large   and 

respectable.  "  . 

■  ■]■'■■.■'■■  .'''>-•.■     ■         '   '  ■■'-' 

Hon.  Lorenzo  Rouse,  president  of  the  day,  opened  the  exercises. 


MR.    ROUSE'S    ADDRESS. 

Friends  and  Ftnow  Citizens  :      ■•  •  '- 

"SVe  are  assembled  on  this  occasion,  not  to  participate  in  any  fes- 
tival, or  for  the  purpose  of  any  jubilee.  Xeither  are  we  assembled 
to  celebrate  the  aiuiiversary  of  any  important  era  in  either  the 
political  or  civil  history  of  the  nation,  or  of  our  own  locality.  The 
occasion  on  which  we  are  assembled  partakes  much  more  strongly 
of  a  serious,  or  indeed,  of  a  solemn,  than  of  a  festive  character. 
We  are  assembled  to  sliow  our  veneration  for  the  nu^mory,  and  our 
consequent  respect  for  the  remains  of  one  Avho  furnished  to  the 
])ioneer  settlers  of  the  old  town  of  Paris,  the  most  tangiijle  evidence 
of  his  exalted  character,  not  only  for  humanity  of  feeling,  but  for 
genuine  christian  cliarity  and  benevolence,  by  ministering  to  their 
necessities  in  the  time  of  their  sorest  need. 

Let  us,  before  proceeding  furtlier,  premise  by  saying  that  we  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  giving  any  sectarian  or  denominational 
religious  asjjcct  to  our  proceedings  on  this  occasion.  On  tiie  con- 
trary we  liave  studiously  sought  to  avoid  so  doing,  for  we  do  not 
understand  that  Isaac  Paris,  in  his  religious  preferences,  could  be 
claimed  as  affiliating  veiy  closely  with  any  one  of  the  several  re- 
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Ijgious  clenomin:iti(ins,  originally  established,  or  now  having  organ- 
ization within  tlie  limits  of  the  old  town  whieh  adopted  his  name. 
Being  ol  German  deseent,  he  is  understood  to  have  aftiliate<I  more 
directly  with  a  majority  of  the  German  emigrants  and  tlieir 
descendants  living  in  his  vicinity,  at  P'ort  Plain.  But,  judging 
from  his  character,  we  believe  that  he  would  have  preferred  that 
some  sort  of  religii^us  exercises  should  be  had  on  any  and  every 
occasion  connected  with  his  oljsequies. 

Neither  let  it  for  a  moment  be  su])posefl  that  we  have  any  polit- 
ical object  in  view,  for  in  this  regard,  we  only  know  that  Isaac 
Paris  was  a  true  patriot,  and  of  a  patriotic  race,  for  his  father  and 
elder  brother  both  laid  down  their  lives  lighting  for  the  liberties 
of  their  country  in  17  77. 

It  is  not  the  purj^ose  of  your  speaker,  on  tliis  occasion,  to  aim  at 
any  lofty  flights  of  eloquence,  nor  to  attempt  any  high  eulogium 
upon  the  character  and  merits  of  him  whose  remains  we  are  met  to 
reinter ;  nor  even  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  biography,  except  inci- 
dentally— for  one  better  pre})ared  has  already  favored  us  in 
that  regard.  But  we  sliall  endeavor  to  narrate  to  you  a  l)rief,  plain 
and.  simple  statement  of  tacts  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
the  old  town  of  Paris,  and  to  show  the  connection  that  Colonel 
Paris  had  with  that  early  history — a  statement  of  facts,  which  from 
their  frecpient  reitei'ation,  may,  ])erchance,  be  considered  l»y  some 
as  having  become  somewhat  hackneyed  and  stale,  but  by  others  as 
being  eminently  worthy  to  be  kept  in  lasting  remembrance  by 
frequent  repetition. 

Tfie  Old  Town  of  Pabis. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  first  ])ermanent  wliite  settle- 
ment in  Oneida  county  was  commenced  at  Whitestown  in  the 
early  sunmier  of  1784,  by  Judge  Hugh  AVhite  and  his  live  sons, 
Daniel  C,  Joseph,  Hugh,  Ansel  and  I'iiilo.  He  had  also  three 
daughters — Kachel,  Aurelia  ami  Polly.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
why  he,  a  man  tifty-one  years  of  age,  at  an  age  when  the  ardor  an-l 
restlessness  of  youth  may  be  supposed  to  have,  in  some  degree,  sub- 
sided— why  he  should  decide  to  emigrate,  with  his  young  family^ 
from  old  3Iid<lletown,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  so  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  locate  in  the  unbroken 
wilderness  of  this  tar  west,  so  far  from  any  white  settlement  and 
in  such  close  ])ro\-imity  to  the  untutored  an<l  dreaded  Indians, 
many  of  whom  had  recently  been  so  hostile.     It  seems  to  us  [>assinLr 
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>tran!jre.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  know  tluU  ho  came  and  that  he  ettectetl 
a  jiernianeut  scttleiuent,  anil  becunrmy;  the  owner  ot"  a  tract  of 
Ij.ji'iO  acres  of  most  valuable  land,  ho  i;ave  his  name  to  a  town, 
which  in  its  extent  of  territcjry  exceeJeJ  tliat  of  the  present  entire 
county  of  Oiiei<la,  incluilinix,  amoni;  the  rest,  the  whole  of  what 
subsequently  l)ecanie  the  ohl  town  of  Paris  ami  extended  almost 
indefinitely  to  the  west.  Indeed  all  the  country  now  designated 
as  central  Xew  York  was  lor  many  years  known  at  the  east  as  the 
*•  Whitestowu  country,"  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  "  El  Dorado" 
of  the  west  as  the  "Genesee  country"  afterwards  was  <leenied  the 
Clthna  111  ale,  all  west  of  that  being  the  Ttirra  Inoo(jii'ad,  or  the 
unknown  lan<l.  Tha  tame  of  the  "  Whitestown  country"  soon 
reached  the  east,  and  in  178-3  the  first  clearing  to  the  extent  of  half 
an  acre  of  land,  was  made  near  the  foot  of  what  is  now  (ienesee 
street,  Utica,  and  in  1T8G  that  settlement  contained  three  log  houses. 
In  the  following  year,  17S7,  Moses  Fcot  and  his  three  sons,  Brouson, 
Ira  and  Luther  with  his  son-indaw,  Barnabas  Pond,  and  his  friends, 
•James  Bronson.  Luther  Blodgett,  and  Levi  Sherman,  commenced 
a  settlement  near  the  Oriskany  creek,  where  the  village  of  Clinton, 
now  stands.  This  was  the  first  settlement  made  in  the  territory 
which  originally  adopted  the  name  of  the  town  of  Paris.  A  docu- 
ment which  was  executed  soon  after  this  settlement  was  begun, 
shows  that  the  place  was  at  first  designated  as  "  Coxeborough,  in 
Montgomery  county  and  State  of  Xew  York."  It  was,  of  course, 
in  AVhitestown  at  that  time,  altiiough  the  name  of  the  town  does 
not  appear  in  the  document.  In  the  following  year,  1788,  a  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  Xew  Hartford,  by  Jededlah  Sanger  and 
others,  and  during  tlie  same  season,  the  settlement  at  Coxeborough. 
uow  Clinton,  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  twenty  families. 

Thk  Prksk-vt  Towx. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1780  the  first  settlement  of  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Paris  was  commenced,  about  one  mile  nortlieasterly 
from  where  we  arc  now  as>en;l)led,  by  Captain  Bice,  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Colonel  1.  L.  Addington.  lie  was  followed  al)<)Ut 
the  i?()th  of  ]March  of  the  same  season  by  iienjamin  Barnes,  Benja- 
niin  Barne-:,  Jr.,  and  John  lIunia>^ton.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  wliat  was  known  as  the  South  Settlement.  In  the  fall  ot 
the  same  year,  Phiiieas  Kellogg  came  on  and  built  a  log  house, 
further  to  the  east,  in  the  viciiuty  of  Sauipioit,  or  Se-dagh-qua-da, 
as    the    Indians    then    called    it.     In    ^larch,    1790,   John    Butler, 
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Sylvester  Butler,  Asa  Shcpanl  and  Josepli  Fluinb  came  on  and 
located  in  tlie  same  vicinity.  Others  followed  in  1791,  and  soon 
after  the  tide  of  iinmicrratiou  set-nied  to  turn  toward  the  "lirotlier- 
town  tract,"  now  in  the  town  of  ^larshall,  and  heinp:  the  south- 
western portion  of  tlie  old  town  of  Paris.  The  first  settler  in 
what  was  called  "Hanover  Settlement,"  now  in  the  town  of 
Marshall,  was  David  Uarton,  soon  tullcwod  hy  Warren  "Williams, 
Rev.  Ilezekiah  Eastman,  Stephen  Barrett,  Levi  Barker,  Cajitani 
Simon  Hul)l)ard,  and  tlie  three  brothers,  Abel,  Adam  and  Aaron 
Simmons.  The  tirst  white  cliild  born  in  what  is  now  known  as 
the  town  of  Marshall,  was  Lester  Barker,  afterwar<ls  known  as 
Colonel  Barker,  wlio  afterwards  removed  to  CUnton,  where  he 
died.  The  only  instance  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  which  a  sou 
of  one  of  these  original  settlers  of  the  old  tov.-n  of  Paris  has  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  the  same  premises  M'here  his  father  first  located, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century — thus  connecting  the  past 
with  the  pre^eut — is  that  of  ^larinus  Hubbard,  living  on  the  road 
to  AVaterville,  about  midway  from  this  ])lace,  now  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six,  and  son  of  the  Captain  Simon  Hubbard  heretofore 
mentioned  as  one  of  our  first  settlers.  '■'  .  .■       ■'.  >  .j';' 

■     Colonel  Paris  and  Paris, 

We  have  thus  reviewed,  as  succinctly  as  we  were  able,  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  settlement  of  the  old  town  of  Paris.  Let  us  now 
explain,  as  briefiy  as  may  be  practicable,  the  connection  Avhich 
Colonel  Isaac  Paris  ha<l  with  that  history,  and  wiiy  we  meet,  on 
this  occasion,  to  do  lienor  to  his  memory.  The  first  pioneers  in 
the  town,  consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  of  eight  families,  had  enough 
to  do,  in  the  then  mibroken  wilderness,  to  provide  shelter  for  their 
families  and  tlic  necessary  food  to  sustain  life,  without  accumulat- 
ing any  great  sur])lus  for  the  future.  They  eked  out  their  sub- 
sistence by  occasional  resorts  to  tlu  forest  and  the  stream,  but 
added  little  to  any  }ierm:inent  stort'.  The  infiux  of  emigration  in 
1788,  as  we  have  seen,  ([uadrupled  the  |)Opulaiif)n,  and  their  united 
exertions  were  insutticient  to  rcn:ove  the  heavily-timbcretl  forests, 
clear  the  land  and  prepare  it  in  >eason  to  cultivate  cro|is  sufficient 
to  supply  fodder  for  all.  True,  an  occasional  meal  of  fish  assisted, 
and  now  and  then  a  rich  bt-aisteak  was  considered  as  a  God-send. 
But  they  found  the  latter  was  fully  overbalanced  by  the  extreme 
fondness  of  the  bears  for  green  corn  and  young  pigs,  thus  too 
often  blasting  their  anticipations.     ^Vlthough  they  laid  in  a  good 
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supj)ly  of  ground  nuts  and  leeks  from  the  forest,  they  found  their 
scanty  stores    rapidly  diiuinisliin<x,  so   that   when    jilantiiig   time 
enme   in   the  sprinu;  of  17S9,  tliey  carefully  cut  out  the  eyes  of  the 
potatoes   for   })lantinf;,  thus   reserviuij;    the   bulk  of  the  tid)ers  for 
food.     For  breadstuff  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  prinutive 
Imlian   method  of  using   the   hominy  block,  or  if  tine  meal  was 
Avanted,  to  baek  the  grist  seven  miles  tlirough  the  forest  to  the 
nearest  mill,  which  had  just  been  erected  at  Whitestown.     But 
soon  their  sajiply  of  corn  failed  them,  and  they  could  not  wait  for 
their  growing  crops   to  mature.     The  children  l)egan  to  cry  for 
bread,  ami  something  must  be  done  to  avert  starvation.     A  depu- 
tation was   accor<lingly  appointed   to  go,  on  foot,  to  the  German 
Flatts,  now  in  Herkimer  county,  which,  altliough  it  had  been  much 
longer  settle<l,  had  sutJ'ered  greatly  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Tlie  deputation  had  no  money  to   offer,  and   could   only  2>ledge 
their  credit  for  the  future  payment.     The  cautious  German  settlers, 
although  sympathizing  in  their  distress,  did*  not  deem  the  security 
sufficient  from  those  whom  they  looked  upon  with  suspicion  as 
only  a  parcel  of  "treacherous  Yankees."     Despondent  in  feeling 
at  their  want  of  success,  where   tliey  most  hoped  for  it,  the  depu- 
tation passed  on  to  Fort  Plain,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river, 
where  it  would  seem  Providence  directed   them  to  a  young  man, 
then  only  twenty-eight   years  of  age,  variously  termed  a  farmer,  a 
miller  and  a  merchant,  but,  as  he  was  a  man  of  means,  he  proba- 
bly combined  all   those  branches  of  business.     To   him  they  toM 
their    sorrowful   tale,   and   his   kind   heart    at    once   melted.     He 
answered  them  that  they  must  have  help.     But  they,  recollecting 
their  recent  repulse,  frankly  told  liim,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  we 
none,  but  such  as  we  liave  we  will  give  unto  thee — when  we  can 
get  it."     His  promjjt   answer  was,  ''  Xo  matter  about   the  pay. 
Your  women  and  children  nnist  not  be  permitted  to  starve.     Take 
what  you  need  to  feed  them,  and  if,  at  any  time  in  the  future,  you 
are  able  to  pay  for  it,  it  will  be  well.     If  you  are  never  able  it  will 
also  be  well,  but   your  families  must  not  be  allowed  to   starve." 
With  the  greatest  dispatch  lie  jn-oceeded  to  load  a  batteau,  or  Hat 
boat,  with  flour,  meal,  and  meat,  for  the  needy  settlers,  and  with 
light   hearts  and  Joyous   feeliu^■s,  the   deputation  eagerly  assisted 
with  the  use  of  setting  poles,  in  i>ropelling  the  boat  up  the  stream 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Griskany  creek,  where  oneof  their  number  had 
already  notified  the  settlers  to  meet  them  with  canoes  of  their  own 
construction,  and  thus  they  conveyed  the  provisions  up  to  a  point 
near  where  the  Clinton  factory  now  stands,  from  whence  they  were 
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Tcmoved  to  the  settlement  ■\vitli  an  ox  team  and  distributed  among 
the  hungry  peo])le.  It  sliould  be  mentioned  that  it  was  subse- 
quently agreed  and  insisted  upon  by  the  settlers  that  the  debt 
for  the  j>rovisious  miglit  and  should  be  j)aid  in  tlie  root  of  tlie  wild 
ginseng,  which  at  tliat  early  day  grew  abundantly  in  the  f<»rests, 
and  whicli,  from  its  .-u[)p()sed  rare  medicinal  virtues,  was  in  great 
demand  fur  exportation  to  p]urui»ean  ports  not  oidy,  but  even  to 
China,  where  it  Avas  considered  mure  valuable  than  goM.  The 
women  and  cliiMren  of  tlie  settlement  at  once  set  themselves  to 
work  to  seour  the  forest  and  search  witli  avidity  for  the  i)recious 
root,  and  to  tlieir  credit,  be  it  said,  that  within  a  short  time  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  it  was  gathered  to  li(pu.l:ite  the  entire  debt. 

"Within  one  short  year  thereafter,  tlie  settlei's  wei-e  pained  to 
hear  that  their  kind  benefactor  had  been  removed  from  earth,  and 
called  to  his  last  accounting  of  his  stewardsliip.  This  was  in  the 
year  1790,  at  his  early  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  But  though  dead 
he  was  not  forgotten  by  those  whom  he  had  so  kindly  befriended. 
Two  years  after,  in  1792,  the  settlement  had  been  so  much  in- 
creased, that  a  separate  town  organization  was  applied  for  and 
granted,  embracing  within  its  limits  all  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Whitestown. 

Xamkd  Aftek  Its  Benefactor. 

When  the  citizens  came  together  to  consult  and  agree  on  a  name 
for  their  new  township,  it  was  found  that  they  were  substantially 
unanimous  in  their  preference  for  the  name  of  their  deceased  bene- 
factor, and  Paris  became  the  nam?  of  the  new  organization.  Let 
it  be  ever  perpetuated  I  1  have  found  that  many  persons,  outside 
of  the  place,  err  greatly  as  to  the  origin  of  tlie  name,  su)»posing  it 
to  have  been  ado}itcd  from  that  of  the  cliief  city  of  P'rauce.  Tltis 
mistake  is  an  innocent  one  for  him  who  has  observed  how  prone 
are  the  citizens  of  our  different  h)caliries  to  endeavor  to  give  a 
sort  of  factitious  importance  for  these  localities,  by  giving  to  tliem 
either  hiLrh-somidini2-,  classical  names,  or  the  more  modern  names 
of  forei'jfu  cities  or  ])laces  of  importance.  Thus  we  liave  gained  a 
modern  Troy,  an  Ilion,  a  I'tiea,  a  Rome,  a  Syracuse  and  an  Ithaca. 
Thus  we  have  also  a  Xew  England,  a  Nevv'  Scotland,  a  New  York, 
a  New  London,  a  Xew  I)erlin,  a  Xew  Brunswick,  a  Xew  Hamburg 
and  a  X'ew  Lisbon,  besides  a  multitude  of  others,  which  omit  the 
prefix.  But  the  early  settlers  of  the  old  town  of  Paris,  and  their 
descendants,  seem  to  have  acted  on  a  different  princi[)le  in  their 
selection  of  names  for  their  several   localities,  to  wit:    a  laudable 
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♦lesire  to  perpetuate  tlie  name  of  some  worthy  iii<livi<lual.  Thus 
Paris  atul  Kirklaiul  and  Marsliall  j^aineil  tlieir  names,  with  Whites- 
town  on  the  nortli  and  Sunixertield  on  tlie  south.  Thus  Ilamiltou 
College  gained  its  name  Irom  the  eminent  statesman  wiio  was 
among  its  first  trustees  and  patrons.  Thus  Clinton  gained  its 
name  from  Governor  (ieorge  Clinton,  Avho,  at  one  time,  in  compauy 
with  General  Washington,  owned  real  estate  in  sight  of  the  village 
and  in  its  vicinity.  Thus,  while  Kirkland  has  her  Clinton  and  her 
Franklin,  I'aris  has  her  Clayville  and  her  Cassville,  ^larshall  has 
lier  Deansville  and  her  Dieksville.  ^ 

It  may  very  naturally  he  askeil,  why  have  the  remains  of 
Colonel  Isaac  Paris  been  exhumed,  and  why  are  they  brought 
hither  for  reinterment?  To  these  (piestions  we  reply,  to  the 
first,  that  at  the  time  of  his  deatli,  kss  care  and  attention  and 
forethought  was  given  to  tlie  selection  of  burial  places  while  the 
country  was  new,  than  there  is  at  present.  In  consequence,  new 
cemeteries  have  often  Ijecn  located.  In  ])rocess  of  time,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  renew  the  jilace  of  burial  at  Fort  Plain,  where  he  and 
others  of  his  day  were  buried.  It  was  deemed  desiiable,  therefore, 
that  the  remains  buried  there  sliould  bt.-  removed  to  some  other 
place,  lest  all  vestiges  of  their  })lace  of  deposit  should  become  ob- 
literated and  forgotten.  The  grave  oT  Isaac  Paris  was  found 
among  the  number.  The  idea  occurred  to  some  thouglitful  persons 
that  it  Mould  be  a  fitting  thing  to  ofier  those  remains  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Paris,  to  be  deposited  within  the  limits  of  the  town  which 
bears  his  name.  His  only  surviving  kindred  consenting,  the  ofier 
was  accej>ted,  and  the  act  of  re-burial  is  now  about  to  be  consum- 
mated. Put  why  bury  them  here?  In  answer,  we  say,  it  seemed 
desirable  that  the  jdace  of  deposit  should  be  at  some  point  as  near 
as  practicable  to  the  center  of  the  oM  town  to  which  his  name  was 
originally  given.  ,lt  >>eeme<l  fitting  that  his  renniins  should  be  de- 
]tosited  within  the  linuts  of  the  town  which  still  bears,  and  in  all 
human  jn-obaldlity  will  continue  to  bear  his  name.  It  seemed  fit- 
ting that  their  final  resting  place  should  be  in  the  village  which 
aids  in  perjietuating  his  memory,  not  only  l)y  its  uwn  name,  but 
by  the  name  which  its  ])ost  office  has  always  borne:  the  sutfix 
Hill  being  no  ];art  of  the  ]'roper  name,  Init  merely  a  surplusage, 
added  by  outsiders,  to  <listinguish  between  the  village  and  the 
town.  As  to  why  we  liave  selected  a  particular  location,  we 
answer,  that  it  aj)peared  to  the  committ,K>  having  the  matter  in 
charge,  to  be  the  most  eligible  one  obtainable.  Had  Colonel  Paris 
been  the  donor  of  the  public  green   to   the   public,  then,  perhaps. 
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there  mi^jht  liavo  been  a  sort  of  iiro[)ricty  in  dopositiiifT  }us  remain?? 
on  that  txround.  IJiit  tliat  ground  was  given  to  the  public  by 
another  and  for  a  spi'citie  purpose,  by  the  terms  of  tlie  conveyance, 
and  to  appropriate  it,  or  any  'portion  of  it,  to  cemetery  purposes, 
might,  perchance,  vitiate  the  title,  of  the  validity  of  whicli  we  do 
not  feel  calliMl  upon  now  to  s[)cak.  From  what  we  can  learn  of 
Colonel  l*aris,  we  feel  assurer  I  that  his  preference  would  have  been 
that  his  remains  should  be  deposited  in  grouiKb3  specially  set  apart 
and  consecrated  for  burial  purposes,  whce  they  would  be  under 
the  constant  care  of  some  organized  coi-poi"ation,  and  not  deposited 
on  common  or  puldic  grounds,  under  the  special  charge  of  nobody 
in  particular,  and  liable  to  be  again  disturl)ed  iu  the  future.  With 
the  subject  of  a  monument  to  the  deceased,  its  fashion  or  its  co>t, 
or  the  place  of  its  location,  the  committee  claims  no  special  pow- 
ers, its  duties  ceasing  with  the  interment.  l>ut  let  us  hope  that 
those  honored  remains  will  ever  hereafter  be  permitted  to  rest  in 
peace,  until  the  last  great  trumpet  shall  souiul,  and  until  the 
archangel  shall  appear,  and  proclaim  that  Time  shall  be  no  more, 
and  until  the  earth  and  the  sea  shall  be  required  to  yield  up  their 
clead, 

addrp:ss  by  trofessor  ed,ward  xortii. 

The  true  American  rejoices  in  whatsoever  tends  to  dethrone  tlie 
old  world's  heresy,  that  repuV>lican  communities  are  ungrateful. 
It  satisfies  our  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things  and  our  sense  of  grati- 
tude that  the  bones  of  Isaac  Paris  should  finally  rest  in  the  soil 
of  Paris  Hill.  So  it  satisti-d  the  Greek  idea  of  national  gratitude 
that  the  bones  of  Tbesous,  their  hero  king,  should  be  welcomed 
home  from  Scyros  with  a  graiul  dranuitic  festiva.l,  and  be  rcburied 
in  the  heart  of  Athens,  that 

"  Dear  city  of  luau  without  master  or  lord, 
Fair  fortress  and  fostress  of  sons  born  free, 
A  wonder  entlimned  on  the  hills  and  the  sea." 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  timely  supfdies 
sent  by  Isaac  Paris  ninety-one  years  ago,  were  received  by  pioneers 
who  had  built  their  log-cabins  in  the  valley  six  miles  below,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Oriskany,  Could  the  votes  of  these  pioneers  of 
Clinton  be  taken  to-day,  with  the  votes  of  their  descendants — the 
Benedicts,  the  Bhinchards,  the  Blodgets,  the  Brockways,  the 
Bristols,  the  Bronsons,  the  BuUeins,  the  Butlers,  the  Carpenters, 
the  Casseteys,  the  Cooks,  the  Curtises,  the  Deweys,  the  Foots,  the 
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(Moasons,  the  Gridleys,  the  ITuhburcls,  the  Kirklands,  the  Lang- 
lor<ls,  tlie  Marshes,  the  MiUards,  the  Xorton^:,  the  PoikIs,  the 
Saii<lfor<l<,  tl>«  Sliermans,  the  Stebhiines,  tlie  Tattles-— couM  the 
voices  of  these  numerous  livint;  au<l  far-seattorcil  deseemhuits  be 
telei)hone(l  to  us  this  at'ternoon,  it  need  not  be  iloubted  tliey  wouM 
decide  that  the  bones  of  Isaac  Paris  sliould  sleep  witli  those  who 
have  loyally  and  oratefuliy  clung  to  the  name  of  their  early  bene- 
factor. Let  him  sleep,  they  might  say,  where  his  monument  can 
look  down  upon  the  valley  and  the  Oriskauy,  even  as 

"  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon,  ^ 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea." 

The  town  of  Kirkland  is  not  grasping  and  not  unreasonable.  It 
liad  another  benefactor  in  the  far-seeing,  great-hearted  missionary 
who  created  a  larger  local  indebtedness  and  placed  his  name  with 
those  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die,  by  planting  a  college 
fortress  for  ''the  king'lom  of  the  L>les>ed  Redeemer"  on  the  oppo- 
site hillside.  This  child  of  jirayer  and  faith  has  proved  to  be  not 
only  a  fountain  of  intelligence  and  culture,  but  a  magnet  for 
drawing  in  good  families  and  perennial  income  from  surrounding 
counties.  Whatever  of  distinction  and  interest  Paris  Hill  may 
gain  from  the  historic  grave  that  is  covered  to-day  and  the  historic 
monument  that  ought  to  attract  many  pilgrims  in  future  years, 
the  town  of  Kirkland  will  make  no  envious  or  unfraternal  com- 
plaint. In  fact,  Kirkland  has  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and 
achieved  its  satisfaction  in  ailvance,  through  its  inveterate  habit 
of  recruiting  its  population  from  the  best  Idood  of  Paris  Hill. 
Like  many  other  rural  districts,  to  which  the  latest  census  is  a 
rhymeless  elegy,  Paris  Hill  has  been  a  nutrix-  leoniiin,  a  prolific 
nursery  of  heroes  for  the  battles  of  business,  of  enterprise  and 
professional  skill. 

Not  content  with  seeing  the  conflicts  at  a  safe  distance,  after 
buckling  their  armor  on,  the  sons  of  Paris  Hill  have  slipi)cd  down 
into  the  waiting  vallevs  by  a  law  of  gravitation  for  which  the 
town  of  Kirkland  can  not  be  held  accountable.  Xo  sooner  was 
Kirkland  organized  into  a  separate  township,  than  it  began  to 
receive  volunteer  recruits  from  its  eastern  neighborhood.  Henry 
^IcNiel  and  Thcaphilus  Steele — both  men  of  the  Puritan  ty}>e  and 
granite  integrity — ^ct  an  example  that  was  afterwards  followed 
by  others  equally  worthy.  Other  villages  and  distant  cities  have 
had  stout  reinforcements  from  the  s;une  prolific  mother.  Tlio 
good   names  of  Handv  and  Head   and  llartlett   have  taught  the 
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^vo^ltl  how  wealth  honestly  won  can  be  wi^!ely  and  gencronsly 
usecl.  Yes,  we  of  the  Oriskany  valley  and  the  liillside  heyond  aiv 
deeply  in  debt  to  Paris  Hill.  Wt'  wonld  return  thanks  for  the 
mcrnini:?  sunliuht,  both  ]»hysical  and  soei;d,  tha.t  conies  to  us  from 
our  unsL'lti>ii  neiirhbor.  Were  we  only  Gre^-ks,  Ave  might  easily 
coax  our  Ilonier  into  singing  of  "rosy-lingered  Aurora,  daughter 
of  Paris  Hill."'  The  thousands  of  jocund  daybreaks  that  have 
greeted  us  fruiu  our  near  eastern  horizon,  the  cherished  memories 
that  run  to  and  fro  along  "the  old  Line  of  Property,"  the  hal- 
lowed graves  of  our  common  ancestry,  are  ties  of  sympathy 
"stronger /hail  liooks  of  steel,"  and  we  heartily  rejoice  in  the  new 
bond  that  hencefortli  holds  us  in  still  closer  attachment  and 
fellow  shi[». 

"NVe  are "  not  here  this  Friday  afternoon  to  receive  Sabbath 
instruction,  but  there  is  a  sermon  for  us,  full  of  tenderest  teaching, 
in  the  simple  act  of  generosity  and  trust  that  makes  the  bones  of 
Isaac  Paris  a  priceless  deposit  in  the  soij.  ennobled  by  his  name. 
This  sermon,  soon  to  be  a  century  ohl,  repeats  the  voice  of  that 
older,  diviner  sermon  on  the  mount,  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy."  The  name  of  Isaac  Paris  comes  to  us  as 
that  of  a  square-dealing,  kindly  farmer  and  miller,  whose  father 
and  brother  had  given  their  lives  to  their  country  on  the  Oriskany 
battle-field.  To  him  the  Oriskany  was  another  Acheron,  "a 
"woeful  river."  Possibly  that  cry  of  distress  from  dwellers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oriskany,  so  soon  after  his  father's  and  brother's 
death,  came  to  him  like  a  voice  from  eternity,  with  a  pathos  even 
deeper  than  that  one  touch  of  nature  that  rnako  the  wliole  world 
kin.  Call  it  a  shrewd  business  transaction  if  you  will,  an  exchange 
of  meal  for  gin.-enLr,  it  was  the  shrewdness  of  one  who  lends  to 
the  Lord,  by  k'uding  without  any  earthly  security  to  distant  suf- 
fering strangers. 

Isaac  Paris  was  not  an  ambitious  man,  yet  he  is  laureled  to-day 
with  spontaneous  homage  which  thousands  have  seltishly  toiled 
for  and  died  without  winnin'_^  It  is  not  true  that  the  good  men 
do  "is  olt  interred  with  their  bones.'"  God  never  permits  that  a 
good  deed  or  a  kind  word  should  be  wasted.  On  this  golden 
afternoon  in  Oelober,  when  the  '"valleys  are  covered  over  with 
corn  and  the  paths  drop  fatJiess,"  Ave  are  all  conscious  of  having 
larger,  wamier  hearts  to-day,  because  we  feel  the  sweet,  sott  :Hin- 
shine  of  a  remembored  charity  that  brought  joy  to  our  starving 
pioneers  ninety-one  years  ago. 
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When  the  time  comes  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave  of' 

Naac  Paris — wlietlier  it   be  this   year,  or  next  year,  or  in  1889 

there  will  "be  cheerful  contributions  from  hill-top  and  valley.  And 
when  the  monument  is  ready  for  its  inscri[)tion,  what  better  can 
be  foinid,  outside  of  Holy  Writ,  than  to  copy  from  P^ntcland's 
greatest  poet:  ,  ■,  ^       .  •■..((. 

"  The  ((uality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 
It  falleth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blest. 
It  blesseth  him  that  give.^  and  him  that  takes." 

One  good  <b^ed  often  give<  inspiration  tor  another.  After  this 
day's  memorial  has  been  completed,  an  etl'ort  should  be  made  to 
lind  the  lost  grave  of  Ifev.  Samson  Cecum,  whose  fame  as  a  fervid 
Indian  prenclier  lives  in  the  early  history  and  iniditions  of  Oneida 
county.  It  is  recorded  that  in  178G,  one  year  before  the  first 
white  emigrants  settled  in  Clinton,  Samson  Occuni,  like  another 
!>roses,  led  out  a  colony  of  Indians  from  Xew  England  and  Long 
Island,  and  found  a  new  hom.^  for  them  on  the  Itaiiks  of  the  Oris- 
kany,  within  what  is  now  the  town  of  Marshall.  Here  thcv  lived 
for  half  a  century  or  more,  until  they  Avere  transferred  to  (xreen 
Bay,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Dean,  ot  Deansville. 

The  story  of  Samson  Occum's  life  has  never  been  fully  written. 
Born  near  Xorwich,  Conn.,  in  1723,  educated  in  Dr.  Wheelock's 
Indian  school  in  Xew  Lebanon,  Conn.,  he  was  ordained  as  a  preaclier 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Suttblk,  Long  Island,  in  17-59.  He  spent 
eighteen  months  in  England,  where  he  preached  over  three  liun- 
dred  sermons,  and  collected  £10,000  for  the  schooling  of  American 
Indians.  King  George  IH  was  so  deliglited  with  one  of  the  Indian 
orators  sermons  tliat  he  gave  him  a  library  and  a  gohbheaded 
cane.  He  was  a  poet  a'^  well  as  an  orator  and  a  leader.  One  of 
his  hymns,  to  be  found  in  Hasting's  Church  Melodies, 

"Awaked  by  Sinai's  awful  sound," 

is  often  sung   by  church  choirs,  without  a  thought  of  its  Indian 
origin. 

I  am  uidel)ted  to  a  grandson  of  one  of  Clinton's  pioneers.  Dr. 
Asabel  Xorton  luockway,  of  Xew  York,  for  a  letter  which  llev. 
Samson  Occuni  sent  home  to  his  two  daughters,  while  he  was  in 
England.  It  seems  to  be  an  Indian  father's  playful  etlbrt  to 
interest  a  ]>air  of  little  girls. 
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"My  Dtfir  Mary  a /id  Esther: 

Perhaps  you  may  querj'  whether  I  am  well.  I  came  from  home  well,  was 
by  the  way  well,  g(jt  ovor  well,  am  received  at  London  well,  and  am  treated 
extremely  well— yea,  lain  caressed  too  well.  And  do  you  pray  that  I  may 
be  well,  and  that  I  may  do  well,  and  in  time  return  home  well.  And  I  hope 
you  are  well,  and  wi.-<h  you  well,  and  as  I  think  you  began  well,  so  keep  on 
Wfll,  that  you  may  end  well,  and  then  all  will  be  well.     And  so  farewell. 

S.\MSOX   OCCTM." 

The  style  of  this  letter  ought  not  to  be  severely  eriticisetl.  It  was 
not  written  for  publication  or  lor  a  memorial  service.  It  is  a  notice- 
able fact  tliat  Samson  Occam  died  in  1792,  tlie  year  in  which  the 
township  of  Paris  was  taken  from  Whitestown,  and  organized  under 
its  present  name.  The  place  of  his  burial  can  not  now  be  told. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Gridley's  liistory  of  Kirkland  states  that  Samson 
Occum  died  in  Stockbridge,  in  July,  1792,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
place  of  burial.  Judge  Jones  has  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  died 
and  was  burit-d  in  the  Indian  orcliard,  in  Venron,  on  land  formerly 
owned  by  Hendrick  Smith,  a  half-civilized  Indian,  who  removed  to 
Green  Bay. 

Others  remembering  how  closely  his  life  was  linked  with  the 
Brothertown  Indians,  sujtpose  that  he  sleeps  in  Deansville,  in  one 
of  those  unmarked  and  neglected  Indian  graves,  which  "  implore 
the  passing  tiibute  of  a  sigh,"  Tliere  has  been  sad  neglect  some- 
wliere.  Other  researches  remain  for  ex-Mayor  Hutchinson  and  tlie 
Oneida  Historical  Society.  Sehenandoa  lias  liis  monument  near  to 
that  of  his  christian  teaclier,  in  the  college  cemetery,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  enthusiasm  so  ai)parent  in  this  day's  exercises, 
will  keep  itself  alive  and  at  work,  until  a  permanent  inscription, 
in  granite  or  marble,  rescues  from  dumb  furgL'tfulness,  not  only 
the  last  resting-place  of  Isaac  I*aris,  but  also  that  of  his  companion 
in  our  county's  early  history,  IJev.  Samson  Occum. 

HOX.   THEODORE   W.   DWIGIFPS   ADDRESS. 

"Whitestown,  Kirkland,  Clinton,  Hamilton  and  Paris  I  These 
are  some  of  tiie  names  that  ciiaracterize  the  sub<luing  and  civilizing 
intiuonce  of  man,  in  one  of  the  finest  agricidtural  regions  in  the 
world.  The  early  settlers  in  tliis  region  had  tiie  judgment  and 
good  sense  permanently  to  stamp  these  picturescpie  hills  and  smil- 
ing valleys  with  the  names  of  the  most  eminent,  citizens  of  their 
own  locality  and  State.  They  did  not  go  to  Africa,  searching  in 
its  broad  morasses  for  a  buried  Utica;  they  did  not  look  to  Italy, 
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to  borrow,  liulicTously,  tlie  names  of  its  Kome  and  Yerona,  nor 
tiflve  in  Sicily,  lor  an  t'xtiiict  Syracuse.  Instead  of  all  tliis,  thev 
chose  their  representative  men,  each  sliowinp;  forth  in  his  ovv'n 
>j)ceial  way,  the  vi<;or  and  heauty  of  the  hi;4liest  tyjjo  of  their  life  • 
Kirkland  symholizinLi"  their  aLTgresvive  faith  and  civiliziuij  zeal 
Clinton  and  Ilamiltun  their  assured  ]i()j)e  for  llie  stahilitv  of  their 
j)olitical  institutions  and  their  coming  glory,  "White  their  force  as 
leading  the  great  army  of  pioneers  still  moving  in  endless  pro- 
cession, and  Paris  representing  their  christian  charity.  Thus  are 
■we  championed;  there  still  al)ideth  among  us,  faith,  hope  and 
charity.  Kirkland  was  indeed  a  woiulerful  man,  and  made  a  irreat 
imi)ressiou  on  his  contemporaries.  Governor  Livincrston,  of  Xew 
Jersey,  said  of  him,  in  a  public  letter  in  17GS,  Mhile  Kirkland  was 
yet  a  young  man,  "that  for  three  years  past,  with  indefatigable 
industry  and  sometimes  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  has  been  prop- 
agating the  christian  faith  among  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations." 
"We  all  know  how,  in  later  life,  his  views  widened  so  as  to  embrace 
the  education  and  culture  of  our  entire  population.  Of  Paris,  I 
know  but  little.  I  imagine  him  to  have  been  an  earlier  Peter 
Cooper,  -with  flowing  locks  and  benevolent  countenance  and  o-uile- 
less  disposition,  successful  as  a  merchant,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  open  hand  distributing  his  gains  for  tlie  public  good.  His 
act  of  kindness  that  Ave  celebrate  to-day,  though  like  a  farthing 
light  in  the  great  blaze  of  ch.arity  that  now  illuminates  the  world, 
is  of  a  warm  and  penetrating  beam. 

"  How  far  this  little  candle  throws  Lis.  beams  I 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world."' 

But  good  'Slv.  Paris  did  not  intend  to  pauperize  the  objects  of  his 
benevolence.  He  knew  that  a  dependence  by  them  on  the  gifts  of 
the  charitable  would  be  the  ruin  of  all  manly  and  ho:iest  en- 
deavor. Acconlingly,  he  made  them  >tii)ulate  that  thr-y  should 
pay  him  the  next  year  in  ginseng  root,  and  I  j. resume  he  received 
his  compensation  iu  overtlowing  measure. 

A  lesson  can  be  learned  from  the  trattic  in  this  root,  and  from 
its  influence  on  the  Indians  and  the  early  settlers.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  elder,  the  great  theologian,  Avho  essayed  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  will  and  to  analyze  and  combine  the 
persons  of  the  divine  Trinity,  had  another  an<l  more  lovable  side 
to  his  character.  He  was  a  zealous  missionary  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  though  laboring  among  the  Stoekbridge  Indians  iu 
^lassachusetts,  he   knew  well  what    atlected    them  all   and  their 
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interest?  in  tliis  part  of  the  country.  He  particularly  deprecateil 
the  ertVct  of  the  search  for  "ghiseiifj,''  upon  tho  Six  Nations. 
"Writing  in  1752,  hv  say<:  "Some  thin<j:-;  have  liappencd  wliidi 
have  nuich  prejutlivL'd  the  cause  of  religion  aniong  the  Imiiaus, 
anil  among  otliL-r  tilings,  the  (iiscovery  of  the  famous  tartariau 
root  called  'ginseng,'  which  was  found  in  our  woods  last  summer, 
and  is  since  found  in  the  woods  in  many  of  these  western  parts  of 
New  England  aiul  in  the  country  of  the  Six  Xatious.  The  traders 
in  Albany  have  been  eager  to  jnirchase  all  that  they  could  of  this 
root  to  send  to  England,  where  they  make  great  profit  by  it. 
This  has  occasioned  our  Indians  of  all  sorts,  young  and  old,  to 
spend  abundance  of  time  in  wandering  al)Out  the  M'oods  and  some- 
times to  a  great  distance,  in  the  neglect  of  public  worship  fnitJ  of 
their  hv.thaniJru^  and  also  in  going  much  to  Albany  to  sell  their 
roots,  {irhlcli  proveii  worse  to  them  than  their  ffoin(j  into  the  iroods,) 
where  they  are  always  much  in  the  way  of  temptation  and  drunk- 
enness, especially  when  they  liave  money  in  their  pockets."  It  is 
a  relief  to  know  that  the  early  Albani;:ns  allowed  no  penniless 
Indians  to  get  drunk.  Ed\v:irds  adds:  "/riie  conseipience  has 
been  that  many  of  them  have  laid  out  their  money  which  they 
have  got  for  their  roots  of  ginseng  for  rum,  Avhcrewith  they  have 
intoxicate<l  themselves."  Other  sources  of  information  disclose 
that  the  Brotliertown  Indians  united  with  the  Oneidas  in  the 
.search  foe  ginseng,  collecting  1,000  bushels  annually,  at  >!2  ]»er 
bushel,  and  that  the  harvest  was  commonly  followed  by  quarreling 
and  sometimes  by  murder,  particularly  among  tho  Oneichis.  All  ot 
these  results  could  not  have  hapjiened  to  the  Indians  without 
aiiecting  the  whi'.e  men.  May  not  the  "'neglect  of  husbandry,"  to 
which  Edwards  allmles,  in  17")"-',  hive  been  to  a  certain  extent  the 
cause  of  the  famine  which  3Ir.  Paris  relieved?  The  search  ibr 
ginseng  clearly  i)roduccd  a  powerful  elfect  on  the  habits  of  the 
people,  an  efllct  which  long  lingered  in  these  valleys.  I  can  well 
remend)er,  as  a  b(n'  in  Kirkland,  that  this  n^ot  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  :ind  its  great  commercial  value  extolle<l.  Though  purclia>ed 
by  English  traders,  it  was  solely  used  by  the  Chinese,  who  make 
some  seventy  useless  and  probalily  pernicious  pi-ep:',rations  from  it. 
The  ginseng  in  these  valleys  is  now  forgotten,  being  displaced  by 
the  hop*,  the  grape  vine  and  the  corn.  The  American  people,  for 
the  most  ])art,  have  lo<t  all  taste  for  irregular  industry,  and  only 
tolerate  such  work  as  mining,  v.hen  its  operations  are  guided  by 
the  hand  of  science.  In  the  early  days  of  our  history,  the  mis- 
sionaries steadily  sot  their  faces  ;igain>t  intermittent  labor.  Tiny 
also  did  not  allow  their  pari>hioiiers  to  mix  ruju  with  their  religion. 
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Idit  iT<iuiro(l  them  to  iiccept  it  froc  from  every  sort  of  adulteration. 
The  j^ood  et^eets  of  these  [)rincijiles  are  still  visible  thi(jughout  our 
>o<'iety. 

The  i»eoj)le  who  founded  our  looal  institutions  were  from  the 
liejiinning  friends  of  order  and  desired  to  lay  the  social  founilatious 
in  a  strong  and  lasting  nianner.  These  (jualities  were  exliibited  in 
a  marked  way  in  the  first  settlement  of  a  minister,  Ilev.  Dau 
l>radley,  in  1702,  in  Whitcstown,  once  embiaeing  tliis  town  of 
Paris.  This  clergyman  was  settled  over  the  Whitostown  church 
bv  proxy  or  repre'^entatiou,  a  committee  liaving  proceeded  to 
Hampden,  (."otui.,  to  act  for  the  congregation  and  to  listen  to  an 
excellent  installation  sermon  from  Joiuithan  Edw:irds,  the  younger, 
subsequently  jtresident  of  Uniim  College,  but  then  the  pastor  of  a 
church  at  New  Haven.  He  compliments  them  as  the  first  of  all 
in  that  new  country  who  liave  forme<l  themselves  into  a  regular 
church  and  society.  'With  ])ro])hetic  vision  he  cries  out  that  very 
few  ministers  in  the  United  States  are  placed  in  a  spliere  of  so  great 
usefulness  as  their  pastor, — few  called  to  such  strenuous  exertions. 
He  exhorts  them  to  liberality,  strict  discipline  and  to  an  intense 
interest  in  a  sound  education  for  their  children.  It  would  bo  inter- 
esting to  know  who  composed  the  committee  lo  take  this  long  and. 
tiresome  journey,  simply  to  comply  with  an  accustomed  form  and 
for  due  observance  of  seemly  church  order.  After  all,  it  matters 
nut,  for  a  like  spirit  has  pervaded  the  whole  region  from  the  begin- 
ning until  now.  A  careful  observer  wrote  about  seventy  years  ago 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Paris  in  this  wise :  "  The  inhabi- 
tants are  industrious,  sober,  orderly  and  prosperous.''  On  this  love 
of  order  they  ha\  e  built  all  their  institutions,  civil  and  religious. 
lliere  is  a  marked  steadiness  in  this  our  civilization,  only  one  change 
being  visible,  tliat  of  onward  movement  and  regidar  progress. 

Citizens  of  Paris  :  You  have  done  well  to  institute  this  celebra- 
tion in  honor  of  the  man  who  set  so  fruitful  an  example  to  us  all. 
True,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will  need  to  be  stimulated  by  his 
conduct  to  save  his  immediate  neighbors  from  famine ;  our  resources 
being  so  variotl  and  manifold."  But  neigliborhood  is  now  very 
large,  and  our  fellow-men,  if  not  our  fellow-citizens  need  succor  in 
a  variety  of  forms.  The  little  boat  drawn  painfully  up  the  scantily 
tlowing  Oriskany  by  willing  hands  is  the  forerunner  of  mighty 
ships  freighted  with  grain  and  other  articles  of  food,  while  the  Oris- 
kany itself  has  ex]>anded  into  the  Shannon,  the  Danube  and  the 
<  tangos,  with  famishing  men  within  their  shores  stretching  out 
their  hands  to  receive  gratuitously  our  life-sustaining  products. 
C  harity  has  been  dignified  by  becuming  a  nati<.)ual  act.     Diiferences 
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in  religious  creoils  have  faded  out  in  tlie  mellow  and  uniform  crlow 
of  an  all-pervading  pliilanthrophy.  We  can  not  credit  all  this  to 
Mr.  Paris.  Still  he  periormed  \ns  j>art  well  in  the  LencHcent  work 
of  life  and  we  may  t^ately  imitate  him.  AVe  can  not  all  follow 
closely  after  great  men,  but  we  can  all  walk  abreast  with  charitaldij 
men.  Each  of  us  can  join  the  white-robed  procession  though  he 
have  at  C(jmmand  only  the. two  mites  that  make  a  farthing.  You 
have  therefore  di>ne  well  in  recalling  3Ir.  l^aris  to  the  memory  of 
the  V)usy  men  of  our  time,  in  getting  the  seal  of  your  approbation 
upon  his  act,  in  placing  him  high  on  the  list  of  your  local  worthies 
and  in  making  a  beautiful  and  simple  charitable  deed  a  matter  of 
public  commemoration.  Tlie  citizens  of  Oneida  county  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  growing  interest  in  their  local  history.  They 
are  also  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  so  many  noble  and  eminent  men 
have  lived  and  worked  among  them  who  have  performed  acts  and 
possessed  characters  worthy  to  be  kept  in  j^fi'petual  remembrance. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  earlier  nations  to  build  sepulchral  mouu- 
ments  along  frequented  avenues.  The  dead  thronged  the  streets 
almost  as  when  alive.  TJie  living  could  not  depart  from  home 
without  looking  into  the  marble  faces  of  the  dead  and  recalling 
their  virtues. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  pursued  a  widely  diflerent  course. 
Our  sepulchral  memorials  are  scattered  far  apart  on  hills,  in  vallevs, 
and  sequestered  nooks,  awaiting  the  visit  of  the  admirer,  the  anti- 
quarian or  the  passing  traveler.  Thus  it  happens  that  Kirkland  is 
at  rest  upon  one  of  these  liills,  Paris  upon  another,  while  "White 
sleeps  in  the  valley,  which  he  was  the  first  to  explore.  Will  we 
not  at  some  future  day  combine  these  thoughts  bv  erecting  in  the 
principal  city  of  our  county  lit  statues  as  memorials  of  the  men  to 
whom  we  owe  so  mucli,  each  exemplifying  the  special  trait  of 
character  or  mode  of  action  which  made  him  useful  to  his  genera- 
tion and  makes  him  famous  with  posterity  '? 
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Lndles  and  Gentlemen  and  Citizens  of  the  Toira  :  '' 

I  can  not  imagine  why  I  am  called  upon  to  address  you.  I  came 
to  be  a  spectator  of  what  was  to  be  done  and  to  hear  what  was 
said.  lam  gla<l  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  listen  to  the  re- 
marks, an<l  shall  remember  them  with  pleasure.  I  have  heard  nmch 
I  never  knew  before  of  the  history  of  Isaac  I'aiis,  the  noble  bene- 
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f.ictor  of  the  peoiile  of  tliis  town.  I  <lo  not  know  why  I  am  called 
uifon,  unless  it  is  that  I  belong  to  Herkimer  county  to  which  this 
fount V  once  l)elonge<l.  You  have  lieard  what  lias  been  said  in 
reference  to  Isaac  Paris.  You  liave  been  toM  tliat  the  people  of 
this  section  had  to  go  to  Fort  Plain,  to  get  sustenance  thciv.  In 
d'llng  so  they  were  obliged  to  jtass  the  German  settlements  around 
l'\»rt  Herkimer.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  was  necessary  that  they 
>lii)uld  jtass  the  Germans.  They  were  an  industrious  and  charitable 
class,  and  had  lived  there  since  1723.  They  were  jirosperous  dowu 
to  the  time  of  the  French  war,  but  by  the  French  and  Fnglish 
invasion  they  lost  their  all  and  bteame  pour.  They  remained  on 
the  frontier  as  a  barrier  against  the  Canadians  and  Indians.  At 
the  close  of  the  Avar  they  were  very  j)oor.  In  addition  to  that,  you 
must  remember  that  at  the  close  of  the  i-cvolutionary  war,  in  con- 
se([uence  of  their  exposed  position,  many  of  tliem  were  killed,  and 
others  driven  away.  They  had  many  widows  and  orphans  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  providefor  their  own  poor. 
The  war  ended  in  1783,  and  the  Indian  depredations  continued  for 
several  years  after,  so  that  the  sturdy  Germans  could  not  cultivate 
enough  to  have  a  surplus.  In  1789  tliey  were  poor,  so  it  was  not 
surprising  they  had  nothing  to  spare  for  the  people  of  this  section. 
But  the  committee  did  not  have  to  go  fa:-.  They  found  a  generous 
friend  in  Isaac  Paris,  who  opened  his  garners  to  them  freely.  For 
that  noble  act  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  this  town,  and  his  dust 
will  be  honored  and  protected  till  the  final  trump.  At  that  day 
everything  west  of  Herkimer  was  almost  a  trackless  wilderness. 
When  the  hardy  pioneers  settled  in  this  town,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  Imlians.  They  came  here  poor,  and  their  crops  failing, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  supplies.  They  were  well 
calculated  to  go  on  the  border,  being  a  hardy  }>cople.  They  cleared 
up  those  lands,  made  homes  for  themselves,  and  fortunes  for  their 
posterity. 

IIEV.   Di:.   ISAAC   S.   HARTLEY'S   RE.MARKS. 

I  suppose  I  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  because  1  am  a  rei)re- 
si  iitative  of  the  church  of  which  tlie  <leceased  was  a  member.  Tliis 
IS  a  reuuirkable  occasion,  and  one  which  I  liope  will  g«^«k>wn  to 
posterity  clothed  in  the  language  it  so  justly  merits.  "\Ve  have 
come  iiere  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary,  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  whose   name  is  already  a   proverb   in  tlie  humes  in 
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this  valley,  and  one  I  trust  comiiiL!:  c^eiieratioiis  will  render  still 
more  bright  and  radiant.  It  heaven  looks  down  and  smiles  oa 
kind  deeils,  1  know  none  more  bright  and  good  tlian  that  presented 
at  this  hour;  of  men,  Avomen  and  ehildren,  speaking  difterent 
tonorues,  holding  to  ditll'rent  creeds  and  pursuing  ditllrent  walks 
in  life,  forgetting  tlieir  special  preferences  and  comimg  here  to 
pay  their  tribute  of  honor  and  respect  to  one  animated  with  true 
patriotism  and  genuine  Christianity.  History  often  repeats  itself. 
Of  the  innumerable  monuments  that  to-day  dot  this  globe,  how 
many  were  erected  decades,  and  even  centuries,  after  the  bodies 
beneath  them  were  de})osited?  After  all,  we  can  not  forget  the 
cood,  o-cnerous  and  brave.  Time  may  corrode  and  consume  the 
lesser  virtues  ;  but  though  shaj-p  may  be  its  tooth,  it  never  Qau 
consume  genuine  patriotism  and  charity. 

The  speaker  compared  tlie  exercises  of  the  day  to  the  burial  of 
Jacob  of  old,  and  continued:  Another  scene  comes  to  my  mind 
and  one  wondrously  different.  A  man  may  be  a  soldier  and  a 
patriot  and  yet  not  have  much  religion  in  his  heart ;  but  he  who 
is  a  soldier  and  patriot  and  in  whose  heart  religion  dwells,  that 
is  the  man  the  nations  love  and  whom  mankind  honor.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  Westchester  county,  a  few  gentlemen  opened  a  grave 
and  gathered  together  tlie  remnants  of  a  form  that  once  lived. 
They  were  sent  to  Lord  Lovelace,  son-indaw  of  Lord  Byron. 
Except  his  servant,  no  one  knows  to-day  where  those  bones  are 
interred.  As  of  the  grave  of  Closes,  no  man  can  to-day  say: 
"There  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas  Paine."  There  is  a  ditierence 
in  this  respect  between  the  man  whose  acts  are  prompted  by  chris- 
tianitv  and  those  who  :ire  not.  The  distinguished  man  whom  we 
to-day  honor,  contributed  hirgely  b}'  his  means  as  well  as  his  in- 
fluence for  the  establishment  of  the  christian  religion.  We  can 
not  estimate  our  indebtedness  to  the  many  gone  before  us,  for 
dotting  these  hills  with  spires  p(_)iiiting  upward.  We  know  tliat 
this  valley  has  a  wondrous  history  in  etlbrts  made  to  bring  the 
redskins  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  To  tlie  same  extent  that 
these  institutions  of  religion  are  kept  in  a  community,  to  that 
extent  does  a  country  make  progress.  "When  you  blot  them  out, 
vou  blot  out  the  powers  that  have  made  us  Avliat  we  are.  I  hojio 
the  services  of  this  hour  will  make  us  more  loyal  to  ourselves,  and 
more  anxious  to  know  our  history. 
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We  h:ive'lia<l  more  tliau  cnougli  of  conimeniorat ions  of  those 
vliose  office  it  is  to  di.'^fro;/  life.  Let  us  do  some  homage  to  those 
who  do  wluit  they  can,  even  ;'.lrlioai;h  it  be  in  an  humhle  way,  to 
^ni'e  life,  to  feed  the  linnury,  clothe  the  naked  and  relieve  the  suf- 
fering of  the  great  humni  Iiuusi'liold.  This  was  the  business,  as  it 
was  a  good  part  of  the  mission  of  Christ;  and  they  are  Christdike 
who  like  Ilim  seek  to  save  and  not  to  destroy  life.  Thus  doing, 
we  in  the  most  practical  and  emphatic  manner  answer  His  ques- 
tion, ''  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  or  to  do  evil,  to  save  life  or  to  kill?" 
Thus,  in  imitation  of  Ilim,  did  Colonel  Isaac  Paris  in  his  day,  and 
we  do  wcdl  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  such  a  timely  and 
beneficent  relief,  and  inculcate  u[)On  our  children  the  simple  but 
important  and  ever-recurring  lesson  that  it  teaches. 

After  the  exercises  the  procession  formed  in  the  following  order: 

Marshal  I.  L.  Addiugton. 
\       ,        Old  Utica  Band. 

Utica  Citizens'"  Corps.  ;' 

Soldiers  of  the  Late  War. 
Marshal  A.  R.  Eastman  and  Members   of  Sauquoit  Lodge  150, 
Sanger  Lodge  120,  Clinton  Lodge  109,  and  Amicable 
Lodge  of  Washington  :\[ills,  F.  Sc  A.  M. 
Clergy. 
Remains  of  Isaac  Paris,  borne  by  lion.  Josiali  Shull,  Ilion;   O.  B. 
Gridley,  Waterville;   Morgan  Butler,  Xew  Hartford;   G.  H. 
Ives,  Kirkland  ;  Charles,  Peck,  3Iarsliall ;  Colonel  George 
Young,    I'tiea,      Assistants — Stephen    Savage,    Sau- 
quoit;   Adelbert   Rhodes,  Clayville;     Tiieodore 
F.  ButtcrHeld,  T'tica;   Frank  Corbin,  ^lar- 
'  "''■  shall;     Dr.     .V.     R.    Simmons,    Xew 

Hartford:    F.   War.l,    Kirkland. 
Irving    Paris,    of  Xew  York,   only    surviving    descendant    of 

Isaac  Paris. 

Speakers  of  the  Day. 

^Members  of  the  Hist(n-ical  Societv. 

Citizens. 

The  procession  marched  from  the  church  around  the  green,  and 
returned  to  the  burying  ground  in  rear  of  the  church,  where  a 
bollow  square  was  formed  about  the  grave,  the  members  of  the 
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Corps  stiinding  at  present  arms.  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Hartley  saul 
the  burial  service  and  offered  prayer.  The  remains  were  then 
lowered,  the  hand  playini^  a  diri^e.  ^ 

Ir\-ing  Paris  of  Xew  York,  spoke  brictly,  thanking  those  present 
for  the  respect  shown  to  the  deceased  and  for  the  beautiful  tribute 
paid  to  his  memory.  The  family  was  pleased  to  have  the  remains 
sent  here  among  his  friends.  He  congratulated  the  people  of  Paris 
on  the  prosperity  of  their  town. 

llev.  Dr.  Hartley  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  a  deputation 
of  the  Citizens"  Corps  tired  three  volleys  over  the  grave.  Thei)ro- 
cessiou  then  formed  again  a)id  marched  to  the  village  green,  where 
the  corps  formed  in  line.  Lieutenant  McQuade,  acting  as  adjutant, 
read  the  following  general  order  :  ,     - 

Ge^'Eral,  Ordeus,  Xo.  1 : 

1.  The  ^Marshal  Commanding'  desires  to  express  to  the  UtLca  Citizens' 
Corps  the  thanks  of  the  citizens  of  the  towns  of  Paris,  Kirklaud  and  Mar- 
shall for  their  attendance  and  the  kind  and  nohlc  part  taken  by  them  in  the 
memorial  services  of  the  day.  And  the  Marshal  especially  desires  to  express 
to  the  otiicers  and  privates  alike  his  appreciation  of  their  courtesy  and  sol- 
dierly conduct  and  bearing  throughout  the  day. 

Paris  Hrrr,,  October  1,  1880.  .  I.  L.  Avvi^gtos,  Jfirslxd. 

The  following  letter  was  sub-;e(iuently  received: 
Jlon.  Charles  M'.  IIi'trhiKsna,  Vkf  Prcsldtid  »/ the  Otaidn  Uistorircl  Socidij : 

My  Dear  Sir: — Ou  behalf  of  nnx-lf  ami  the  various  members  of  my 
family,  I  wish  to  take  this  oi)p  >rt unity  of  expressing  to  your  Society  our 
pleasure  and  gratitii'ation  at  the  lueninrial  services  which  took  place  at  Paris, 
in  October  last.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  their  beauty  and  imprcss- 
iveness,  and  have  read  %vith  tlie  greate.-^t  interest  the  speeches  made  by  the 
several  members  of  your  Society.  Aside  from  the  appropriateness  of  the 
'  i^marks,  which  it  might  appear  indelicate  for  us  to  praise  too  highly,  we 
desire  to  thank  you  and  your  Society  most  .sincerely  for  the  assistance  which 
you  have  given  to  tbe  people  of  Paris,  in  preparing  the  ceremonies  wliicii 
took  place  ou  that  occasion:  and  we  also  desire  to  convey  to  the  citizens  of 
that  town  our  heartfelt  gratitud'^  for  the  i)eautiful  tribute  i)aid  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Colonel  Isaac  Paris.  I  am.  informed  that  it  is  proposed  to  publish  an 
account  of  the  Paris  Memorial,  uniler  tiie  auspices  of  your  Society,  and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  check  towards  the  expenses  of  such  pub- 
lication.    I  remain,  my  dear  «ir.  Yours,  very  resjiectfully, 

31  Pine  street,  Xew  York  .  Irving  P.uiis. 

January  oth,  1881. 
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THE  rOMPEY,  (X.  Y.,)  STONE, 

WITH    AN    INSCIIIPTIOX     AND     DATE     OF    A.     D.    1520. 


BY    HEZffRY    A.    HOMES,    LL.  D.,  i 

Librarian  of  the  State  Library. 

Delivered  before  the  Society,  November  11,  1879. 


It  is  now  nearly  ^^ixty  years  since  there  was  found  at  Watervale, 
in  tlie  townsliip  of  Pompoy,  Onondaga  county,  tliree  miles  north- 
east of  Ponipey  Center  and  four  miles  south  of  ^Manlius,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  looking  to  the  northeast,  a  small  boulder  of  gneiss 
rock,  about  fourteen  inches  long  by  twelve  inches  wide  and  ten 
inches  thick,  which  bore  a  most  remarkal>le  inscription  and  figures. 


Leo  De 


VI 


1520 


If  genuine  and  correctly  interpreted,  it  is  a  relic  furnishing  the 
earliest  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  European  in  Xoi  th  Amer- 
ica,*    Tlie  appearance  of  the  inscription   on  tlie   stone  resembles 

*  General  Jolin  S.  Clark,  of  Atiburn,  a  tliomugh  student  of  the  topography 
of  the  region,  in  a  letter  dated  January.  1880,  gives  me  a  farther  descrip- 
tion of  the  locality,  wliirh  I  take  the  liberty  to  siibjoin  :  "The  great  Ouou 
daga  town  visited  by  Le  Moyne  in  IGol,  was  directly  north  on  what   is  now 
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very  nearly  the  drawing  wliicli  I  uffcT  fur  your  inspection.  Tlii^ 
stone  is  the  i)r()i)crty  of  the  Albany  Institute,  though  for  the  \n\>.- 
ent  deposited  in  the  State  ^Nhisenm,  The  date  is  earlier  than  that 
of  the  discovery  of  Xew  England,  Xcav  York  or  Virginia,  and  one 
hundred  years  earlier  than  the  founding  of  the  colony  at  Plymouth. 
The  fullest  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  stone  may  be  found 
in  J.  v.  II.  Clark's  History  of  Ononthiga  county.  It  is  also  de- 
scribed hi  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes,  and  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois,  and  in  Squier"s  Antiquities  of  Xew  York ;  and  there  are 
drawings  of  the  inscription  in  the  works  of  the  three  writers. 

The  township  of  Pompey  has  yielded  up  more  relics  of  the 
Aborigines  than  any  other  place  in  this  State.  Upon  its  territory- 
there  must  have  existed  tliree  large  villages,  defended  M'ith  strong 
forts,  and  the  same  number  of  cemeteries.  Among  the  articles 
found  there  have  been  corn,  arrows,  tlints,  stone  pestles,  gun-bar- 
rels, swords,  cannon-balls,  hatchets,  sacred  nie(hils  of  French  and 
Dutch  origin,  a  goM  cross,  numerous  brass  kettles,  etc.  These 
articles  in  nowise  indicate  an  early  and  unknown  European  colony, 
or  a  European  town  or  fort,  to  have  been  established  near  the  spot. 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  finds  no  evidence  for  European  relics  of 
an  earlier  date  than  of  French  colonists  from  1054  to  1G69,  who 
finally  abandoned  the  region.*  The  objects  tmmd  simply  jnove 
that  the  Indians  were  living  there  in  villages  so  early  as  1G20  at 
least,  to  judge  by  the  age  of  some  of  the  trees.  The  early  colo- 
nists found  a  profit  in  digging  np  the  graves  in  the  township  for 
the  sake  of  valuable  ol)jects  ])uried  with  the  dead;  and  especially 
for  the  sake  of  the  V)rass  kettles,  which  they  afterwards  u>ed  for 
domestic  pur[toses.  The  French  mission,  at  the  village  now  called 
Jonesvillc,  in  Pompey,  must  be  the  source  of  such  articles  as  the 
sacred  medals  and  a  piece  of  an  anvil.  The  source  of  others  must 
be  from  the  Indian  trade  with  the  colonists,  or  from  their  uiarau'l- 
ing  excursions.  In  the  early  times  it  had  been  tiie  custom  of  the 
French  and  the  Dutch  to  sell  or  give  to  them  carbines  and  mus- 
kets;  so  that  in  1042  the  JMohawks  alone  had  300  men  who  were 


known  as  Indian  Hill,  the  main  village,  about  two  miles  from  the  stone. 
This  was  a  very  larfjo  town,  and  extended  Foiith  ])rol)al)ly  a  mile,  and  not 
unlikely  quite  to  the  locality  of  the  stone.  Directly  southwest  about  a  milo 
was  another  important  town  ocru])ied  about  the  same  time  by  .'^ome  one  of 
the  subjucrated  nations.  South  two  miles,  iu  the  same  valley,  was  still 
another  of  like  cliaracter."' 

♦ClintODs  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Western  Parts  of  New  York, 
1817. 
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arnie<l  witli  ixuiis.*  The  Frtnch  colonists  at  Onondaga  Lake 
brouy:ht  live  (•ann;)n  witli  tlioni,  mIi'icIi  tlit-y  must  have  buried 
somewhere  previous  to  their  stealthy  rti(j;lit  in  16oS,  Sir  William 
Johnson,  in  1 7-5G,  sujiplicd  the  Tuscaroras  with  swivels  lor  tlieir 
own  ami  the  coioni^t^'  jiroteetiou  au'ainst  the  Frt-neh.  These  facts 
alone  are  suthcient  to  account  tor  the  cannon-halls  found  in  Pom- 
pey.  The  rej^iou  of  Ponipey  was  so  famous  tor  certain  battles 
am<jng  the  Lnlians  themselves  at  some  period  of  their  history,  that 
it  obtained  the  name  amona^  them  of  the  Bloody  Ground. +  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  remark  on  the  suliject  of  these  relics  is,  that  ''it  is 
most  iirobable  that  there  are  no  remains  of  European  art,  or  have 
ever  been  disclosed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  one  oidy  excepted,, 
wliich  are  not  due  to  the  attempts  of  the  Dutch  and  French  to 
establish  fur  trade."!  ,         *  •*    •■  •     '^ 

There  were  found  on  the  rocks  in  one  place  grooves  resembling 
five  Roman  figures  for  I  an  1  an  X,  in  siz^.^  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  and  nine  inclies  long,  contig- 
uous to  each  other.  Another  rock  with  similar  niai-ks  has  been 
lately  fouiul,  and  botli  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ledyard, 
of  Cazenovia.  Careful  observation  has  shov.'n  that  these  marks 
have  no  significance,  and  that  they  are  simply  indentations  pro- 
duced by  the  Imlians  in  sharpening  their  stone  tools. 

The  stone  Avhich  is  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks  bears  a 
date  nearly  one  hundred  years  earlier  tlian  French  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  at  this  point,  a  date  within  twenty-three  years  of 
the  first  discovery  of  the  new  continent  by  Cabot.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  inscriptions  upon  it  have  never  been  questioned  by  any 
of  those  who  liave  written  regarding  them,  down  to  Mr.  Haven,  of 
the  American  Anticpiarian  Society,  who  very  lately  has  declared 
them  to  be  well  authenticated. §  These  writers  have  merely  failed 
to  give  explanations  or  conjectures  regarding  its  origin  and  mean- 
ing that  have  harmonized  with  all  the  facts.  ^Ir.  J.  ^^  II.  Clark, 
the  historian  of  Onondaga  county,  who  published  in  1840,  comes 
nearer  to  a  correct,  though  incomplete,  view  of  it  than  others. 
Mr.  Clark  says:  ••  It  was  i)robably  designed  as  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment. *  *  *  jj.  j^^.^y  ,j,-^^  ap]»ear  incredilde  that  a  party  of 
Spaniards,  lither  stimulated  by  the  s[iirit  of  adventure  or  allured 
by  the  love  of  gold,  or  driven  by  some  ru<Ie  blast  of  misfortune, 
niay  have  visited   tiiis  region,  lost  one  of  tlieir  number  by  death, 

*Parkman  ;  p.  '214,  2oO.         f  Schoolcraft's  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  p.  470,  446- 
JNotesi,  p.  189.  gAm.  Ant.  Soc.  Proc,  18'!3;  Ap.,  p.  3;J. 
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and  crectt'd  this"ru<le  stone  with  its  simple  inscription  as  a  tribute 
to  his  memory."* 

]Mr.  Schoolcraft  assumes  tliat  the  serpent  climbinsx  a  tree  refers 
to  a  well-knowni  passage  in  the  Pentateuch.  lie  thinks  that  the 
date  (VI  1.520)  means  the  sixth  year  after  Pope  Leo  Tentli  took 
the  Papal  cliair;  and  that,  also,  some  straggler  from  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Avho  discovered  Florida  in  1513,  reached  the  Iroquois.f  Ilis 
contradictorv  conclusions  only  create  dilemma  and  bewilderment, 
Mr.  Squier  expresses  no  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  its  origin,  but 
says  that  it  is  the  conjecture  of  some  that  Ponce  de  Leon,  Xarvacz, 
or  some  other  Spanish  commander,  penetrated  thus  far  to  the 
northward  during  the  jtcriod  of  Spanish  adventure  in  Florida. 

Tliomas  Buckingham  Smith,  who  is  the  last  person  who  has 
speeulateil  uj^on  the  tojiic,  as  late  as  18G3.  iiad  advanced  no  farther 
than  to  surmise  that  the  inscription  was  <lerived  from  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries, who  early  penetrated  the  country,  and  to  say  that  the 
inscription  in  full  would  l)e,  "Z^fo  decimus  Poittlfex  maxlriuis."' 
"Leo  the  Tenth,  grand  high  priest."];  This  he  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  of  Chri;>t  1520,  Giovanni  de  Medici  sat  upon 
the  Papal  throne,  and  therefore,  these  might  possibly  have  been 
the  words. 

Regarding  some  of  the  solutions  ottered  of  these  mysterious 
carvings,  they  seem  to  be  either  improbable  or  impossible.  It  is 
even  now  surmised  that  the  stone  might  refer  to  Leo  X,  Pope,  and 
only  for  the  reason  that  he  was  Pope  from  1513  to  1521.  But  he 
■was  not  from  the  town  or  kingdom  of  Leon,  a  i)art  of  Spain : 
and  there  is  nothing  but  th^^  date  to  connect  the  stone  with  liini. 
Leo  or  Leon  is  a  very  common  name  among  all  the  Latin  nations. 
It  is  sunuiscd  that  the  name  may  have  referred  to  Ponce  de  Leon, 
the  discoverer  of  Florida.  The  answer  is,  that  in  this  case  there 
is  no  coincidence  of  a  namj  of  person,  but  only  of  a  name  of  place. 
Surmises  wluch  have  been  made  comiectiug  the  stone  Avith  persons 
in  various  other  expeditions,  fail  to  apply,  because  we  find  that  the 
dates  of  thoso  expeditions  were  at  too  late  a  period,  that  this  stone 
could  be  a  memorial  of  any  incident  connected  with  them. 

In  my  present  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  origin  of  tliis 
stone,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  solved  every  ])roblfm  connected 
with  it,  but  I  hope  that  by  bringing  into  new  relations  some  facts 
from  the  history  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  New  World, 

♦Clark's  ni.-tory  of  Onoiulaga  County.     Syracuse:  184i).    2  v.,  8vo. 

f  Notes  on  tlie  Iroquois,  p.  o'-23. 

JAm.  Antiq.  Soc.  Proc,  Ap.,  1803:  p.  33. 
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and  pome  facts  from  the  customs  of  the  In<lian?,  I  may  succeed  in 
limitiiitr  tlie  rantre  of  investij^ation,  and  that  wliile  the  stone  itself 
will  always  remain  a  most  interesting  ohjcct,  it  may  seem  less  of  a 
mystery. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come,  is  one  so  simple,  that  if 
true,  it  must  in  a  measure  dispel  curiosity  to  seek  to  reach  farther 
into  the  darkness;  and  after  it  is  presented,  it  may  seem  so  obvious, 
as  hardly  to  deserve  so  much  form  in  setting  it  forth. 

My  position  in  a  single  proposition,  is  the  following  :  The  Pom- 
])ey  Stone  is  a  memorial  stone  of  a  European,  probably  of  a  Span- 
iard, who  previous  to  1520,  with  one  or  more  companions  had  been 
made  a  captive  by  the  Indians  in  some  part  of  Xorth  America,  and 
both  had  been  adopted  as  members  of  the  tribe  with  which  they 
were  living,  and  one  of  them  had  become  a  Sachem.  At  the  death 
of  Leo  a  surviving  companion  carved  on  the  stone  his  name  with 
the  month  and  year  of  his  death,  and  emblems  of  his  hope  of  an  im- 
mortal life.  - 

Upon  this  proposition,  the  first  question  which  one  asks  is,  in 
what  way  could  any  Spaniard  have  reached  Onondaga  county  as 
early  as  the  year  1520.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  from  the  dis- 
covery of  Hispaniola  or  San  Domingo  in  1492,  and  its  settlement, 
occasions  when  Europeans  landed  upon  the  continent  must  have 
been  much  more  mimerous  than  the  voyages  from  Hispaniola  which 
have  been  specifically  reported  and  recorded.  But  Ave  will  go  back 
only  to  the  voyage  of  the  first  discoverer  of  the  continent,  that  of 
John  Cabot,  father  of  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497.  Xo  one  who  con- 
siders how  persons  of  every  nation  of  Euroi»e  wore  mingled  among 
these  early  adventurers,  will  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  that 
a  portion  of  tho^^e  that  sailed  from  Bristol  with  Cabot  in  1497,  may 
have  been  Spainards.  Cabot  himself,  born  in  Genoa,  and  a  natural- 
ized ^'enetian,  it  lias  been  shown  was  at  Seville  in  Spain  in  149G.* 

Dr.  O'Callaghau  has  lately  found  in  the  roll  of  the  discovery- 
ship,  the  Piuta  of  Columbus,  that  one  of  the  crew  was  an  Irishman 
of  Galway.f  It  is  evident  that  Cabot  landed  ujion  the  coast 
of  Xorth  Anu'rica,  and  he  brought  home  some  natives  of  the 
country  to  London. ;J;  In  his  next  \  oyage  in  1498,  he  is  reported  to 
have  sailed  with  live  shijts,  and  with  hundreds  of  persons  on  board, 

*  H.  Stevens,  Memoir  on  Cabot.     London  :  1S70. — Also,  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical Notes,  18G'.),  8vo.,  by  the  same, 
f  From  a  newspaper  of  August.  1879. 
^Stow's  Annals  of  London,  of  15U"2,  (quoted  by  Eiddle,  p.  225. 
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iloiibtlcss  for  purposes  of  colonization,  and  only  one  or  two  of  these 
ships  ever  returned  to  Enc:lan<l.* 

Followinix  after  Cahot,  we  have  the  Portuguese  Navigator,  O. 
Cortereal,  who  in  l^Ol,  on  his  second  voyage  with  three  ships, 
landed  in  Lahrailor,  ami  two  of  the  ships  carried  back  seventy  per- 
sons as  laborers,  whence  the  name  of  Labrador  to  that  region,  from 
the  Portuguese  word  fur  laborers.  Cortereal  was  lost  Avith  one  of 
the  ships.  Ho  had  commenced  his  discoveries  at  the  south  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.f  A  third  voyage  of  a  brother,  ^Miguel,  is 
reported,  but  the  ship  never  returned  in  which  he  sailed. 

,We  come  next  to  the  voyage  of  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1513  to  Flor- 
ida. He  landed  twice  or  tlirice  on  the  coast,  and  had  a  battle  in 
"which  two  of  his  men  were  wounded ;  at  another  time,  he  v\as 
attacked  by  eighty  canoes.  His  first  place  of  landing  was  a  little 
below  St.  Augustine.  In  1515,  on  another  voyage,  he  again  landed, 
•coming  from  Seville,  with  tliree  ships.  The  Indians,  says  Gomara, 
came  against  him  to  ]>revenL  his  halting  in  their  town,  and  fought 
so  bravely,  that  they  defeated  him,  slew  a  great  many  of  the  S2)an- 
iards,  and  woumled  him  Avith  an  arrow ;  from  which  wound  he 
afterwards  died. 

In  1517,  three  ships  from  ITispaniola,  discovered  Yucatan,  landed 
and  brought  back  some  .of  the  natives. 

In  1518  and  1510,  Pineda  ia  the  service  ofGaray,  went  to  Florida, 
and  fought  with  the  natives  at  several  ]ioints.J 

Besides  these  voyages,  and  those  of  Denis  in  1504,  ofPinzon  and 
Solis  in  1507,  of  Nunez  de  Balboa  in  1513,  of  Hernandez  in  1517, 
Cortes  in  1519,  all  bvfore  1520,  there  are  other  voyages  mentioned 
by  the  historians  of  those  early  days,  by  Galvanos,  (,)viedo.  Her- 
rera  and  others.^  I  do  not  refer  to  Columbus's  voyage  to  South 
America  in  150M,  norto  the  voyages  to  Central  America.  But 
besides  all  these  voyages,  liOAV  many  unreported  voyages  must  have 
occured  where  the  adventurer  never  returned  to  l^urojte,  to  Spain 
or  to  His])aniola  V  And  last,  and  perhajts  as  much  to  our  purpose, 
were  the  early  voyaijes  to  the  lisiiing  banks,  reported  as  discovere<l 
as  early  as  1403,  and  by  some,  even  thirty  years  earlier.  One  naviga- 
tor reports  that  ships  of  various  nations,  catching  cod  or  Bakalaos 
in  that  quarter,  were  seen  by  him  in  the  year  1519,  to  the  number 

*Biddle"3  Cabot,  pp.  87,  88,  239. 
i  Biddle's  Cabot,  p.  241. 

JGalvanos.   Ilakluyt  Soc,  p.  133,  134,  141.     Kolil,  p.  142.     Gomara,  lib.  2 
cap  48,  French  editiou. 
g  Galvanos^  p.  l;)0,  134. 
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of  tilt  V.  Either  driven  by  storms,  or  landing  on  the  coasts  to  salt 
:in<l  dry  their  fish,  some  }>ersons  ot  their  (;re\vs  could  hardly  iail  to 
have  heen  left  on  land  and  cajytured.* 

It  must  be  left  to  your  imagination  to  ret  kon  up  tlie  total  num- 
ber of  the  conse([Ufnt  landings  and  contacts  with  the  natives,  from 
all  these  enumerated  and  uneiuimcrated  voyages,  when  you  at  the 
same  time  have  recalled  the  secrecy,  and  the  suppression  of  facts 
practiced,  regarding  new  discoveries,  not  only  by  Spain,  but  by 
all  the  nations  interested  in  adding  to  their  dominions,  by  assert- 
ing claims  to  sovereignty  by  right  of  discovery.  It  is  an  evidence 
of  tlie  extent  to  which  this  princii)le  of  preserving  secrecv  was  car- 
ried, that  Spain  [lublished  no  official  geographical  charts  of  these 
uew  countries,  with  the  admitted  jurisdiction  over  them,  previous 
to  the  year  1790.f 

This  ra]»id  review  of  tlie  voyages  to  America  from  1492  to  1497, 
and  down  to  the  date  of  the  Fompcy  stone  is  sutKcient  to  give  us 
the  conviction,  that  the  .Si)aniards  very  frequently  during  that 
period  of  time  came  in  close  contact  with  the  Aborigines, 

This  may  have  seemed  to  you  so  clear,  that  it  would  have  been 
sutticient  that  I  should  have  athrmed  it  in  a  single  sentence. 

But  the  next  consideration  refers  to  facts  which  are  not  so  well 
known;  that  it  can  be  shown  that  from  a  very  early  period  after 
the  discovery,  there  are  recorded  a  number  of  cases  of  Europeans 
living  among  the  Indians  long  after  their  captivity,  and  becomiu'>- 
honored  members  of  the  tribe  with  which  they  happened  to  be 
thrown.  Facts  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  repeating  themselves 
to  the  present  time.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  Indians  did  not 
massacre  or  devour  tlieir  captives.  At  lirst  they  were  ready  to 
receive  them  with  hospitality  and  respect.];  In  some  cases  they  i 
reverenced  them  as  more  than  human.  From  what  shij)s  their 
captives  came,  in  many  cases  we  have  no  information;  for  the 
buccaneers  and  corsairs  of  those  days,  whether  preying  upon  the 
Indians  or  upon  the  commerce  of  European  nations,  most  Irequently 
have  lefl  us  but  the  most  insigniticant  reports  of  their  adventures. 
We  will  illustrate  this  intercourse  of  the  S])aniards  with  the 
Indians,  and  allude  to  the  long  residence  of  some  among  them,  bv 
a  few  examples.  When  Fonce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida,  hi 
1513,  he  found  on  the  coast,  in  latitude  28°,  an  Indian  who  wasliv- 


*  tioniara  in  Kohl,  p.  404;  Brevoort  on  Verazzaiio's  voyage;  Major's  P. 
Henry,  p.  374. 

+  Brevoort  on  Vt-rra/ano  (Am.  Geog.  Soc.  Jour.,  v.  4). 
t  Ilfckeweluer,  p.  od. 
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ing  with  his  tribe,  who  served  him  as  an  interpreter,  haviii<^r 
learned  Spanisli  at  Ilisjiaiiiola,  sliowinij  that  tliere  liad  l)een  previous 
intercourse.  D'Ayllon  actually  commenced,  in  1520,  a  settlement  at 
Coosakatehie,  in  South  Carolhia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Combaeliee, 
luiving  tive  hundred  persons  with  liim  from  Ilispaniola.  The 
Indians  revenged  tliemselves  for  the  treatment  they  had  received 
five  years  before  from  him,  on  his  tirst  voyage,  when  he  had  carried 
oti'  a  cargo  of  the  natives  and  sold  them  as  slaves,  and  thcv  de- 
stroyed tlie  colony,  so  tliat  not  one-quarter  of  them  escaped  back 
to  Ilispaniola.  Of  course  of  those  that  did  not  esca))e,  many  may 
have  remained  alive  only  to  become  captive  to  the  natives.* 

When  31artin  Aftbnso,  in  1.3;32,  landed  in  Brazil,  he  was  unex- 
pectedly saluted  by  liamalho,  a  Portugueso  refugee,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  and  was  held  in  much 
honor.  The  story  of  the  captivity  of  Hans  Stade  in  the  same 
country,  Brazil,  fills  one  of  the  last  volumes  of  the  Hakluyt 
Society.     He  lived  with  wild  tribes  from  1547  to  1555. 

Biedma,  who  was  with  De  Soto  in  1539,  in  his  great  journey 
from  Florida  to  the  Mississippi,  obtained  information  regarding 
D'xVyllon's  settlement,  made  twelve  years  before,  from  one  of  his 
soldiers,  who  had  been  permitted  to  live  with  the  Indians.  The 
destruction  of  this  colony  has  been  celebrated  in  a  poem  of  two 
thousand  lines,  by  W.  J.  Grayson,  of  South  Carolina. 

Let  us  next  recall  the  expedition  of  Xunez  Cabeya  de  Vaca, 
who  started,  in  152S,  with  Xarvaez,  with  300  men,  to  cross  the 
country  westv/ard  from  Florida.  After  two  years  of  wandering 
and  six  years  of  captivity,  traveling  three  thousand  and  five 
hundred  miles,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Sonora,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Califoniia,  and  finally,  with  only  three  companions,  joined  the 
Spaniards  in  ^Mexico. 

When  he  reached  the  Province  of  Slnaloa,  on  the  Pacific,  the 
wliole  community  of  tlie  Xevume  Indians  united  in  acts  of  hos- 
pitality, built  them  a  house  and  a  fort,  till  there  should  be  a  iavor- 
able  moment  lor  their  departure  for  ^Mexico, 

The  case  of  John  Ortiz  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Soon  after 
De  Soto  landed  in  Florida,  in  1539,  he  learned  that  a  soldier 
from  Xarvaez's  party  was  living  with  the  Indians.  He  wished  to 
secure  him,  and  sent  a  captain  and  eighty  men  for  the  purpose. 
The  soldiers  seeing  a  band  of  Indians  of  equal  number,  galloped 
fiercely  towards  them,  and  they  all  fied  but  one— who  turned  out 
to  be  this  captive  from  Xarvaez's  army.  His  story  was,  that  after 
♦Galvauos,  p.  IGO;  Schoolcraft,  vi;  3!X  Z 
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ho  had  been  captured,  liis  life  had  Ijeeu  sjjared  through  the  inter- 
cessions of  a  chief's  (huiixhtrr.  This  genuine  storv  was  already  in 
J. pint  Avlien  Captain  John  Smith  was  prejiariug  a  final  edition 
of  his  works,  and,  to  still  fartlier  excite  the  wonder  of  the  English 
regarding  Virginia,  k'd  him  to  invent  the  story  of  his  having  been 
saved  in  a  simi-iar  manner  by  Pocahontas,  sixteen  years  before. 
])e  Soto  himself  left  the  coast  of  West  Plorida  with  1,300  men, 
iTossed  the  ^Mississippi  and  the  .Vrkansas,  and  reached  ^Mexico  after 
four  years,  with  oidy  one  half  of  the  number. 

The  story  of  the  campaign  of  Coronatlo,  in  1540-41-42,  from 
^lexico,  with  400  liorsemen,  up  through  Arizoini  and  Colorado,  to 
the  cities  of  Cibola  and  Quivira,  is  a  marvelous  one.  In  numerous 
>kirmishes  Muth  the  Indians,  many  of  his  men  were  slain  or  disap- 
peared, and  on  his  return  to  [Mexico,  he  had  with  him  but  100  men. 
Within  a  few  years,  coats  of  armor,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
some  of  his  partv,  have  been  found  by  our  soldiers  in  mountain 
caverns  of  that  region.*  We  can  not  doubt  but  that  some  of  all 
these  warriors  became  members  of  Indian  tribes. 

Fontaneda,  a  Spaniard  who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Florida  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  narrates  that  he  lived 
with  the  Indians  seventeen  years  from  the  year  1551,  and  that  he 
^poke  four  of  their  languages.  lie  mentions  by  name,  incidentally 
in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  seven  of  his  countrymen  whom  he 
met  among  them.  He  mentions  one  ship  which  was  wrecked  with 
1,000  souls  on  board,  of  whom  COO  reached  the  land  in  safety.  He 
describes  the  people  as  poor  in  gold  and  silver,  except  the  millions 
which  they  had  obtained  from  wrecked  European  vessels.  "It 
was  a  consolation,"  he  says,  "for  those  who  were  lost  after  us,  to 
find  on  shore  christian  companions  who  could  helj)  them  to  under- 
stand the  brutes,  Many  Spaniards  have  saved  their  lives  by  find- 
ing before  them  their  countrymen. ''f  So  prominent  a  feature 
were  shipwrecks,  resulting  from  the  treacherous  currents  around 
the  coast  of  Florida,  that  Oviedo  devotes  one  hundred  and  thirty 
folio  {)agos  of  his  work  to  an  account  of  those  shipwrecks  that  had 
come  within  his  knowledge,  there  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
previous  to  154.3. J; 

Champlain,  Governor  <if  C:inada,  in  his  account  of  his  attack  on 
the  Iroquois  in  1G15,  at  Fenner  in  Madison  C(Minty,  in  this  State, 
observes  that  they  had  with  them  three  Flemish  (l)utch)  men  aid- 


*  (jienerul  Simpson's  j>apcr.  Am.  (ioog.  Sor.  Jour.,  vol.  V,  p.  194. 
+  Smith's  De  Stito  ami  Fontiiueda.  p.  'iO,  21,  '22,  '-V},  kc. — IJamusio. 
jUviedo,  Hist,  dc  las  ludiis,  .Jour.  IV,  1.  L. 
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ing  them  at  that  early  jieriod  of  a  Dutcli  trading  settlement,  in 
their  war  against  the  Algoiujiiins,  whom  they  afterwards  gave  \i\> 
to  the  French.  In  KU'J  and  ltj4:'.  tlie  reverse  of  this  occurred,  that 
the  Iroquois  having  captured  Fathers  l>ressani  and  Jogues  from 
the  Frencli,  gave  tlieiu  uj»  to  the  Dutch.* 

It  would  unnecessarily  jirotract  this  jiaper  to  embody  all  the 
evidence  I  have  collected  of  the  residence  of  Spaniards  and  Euro- 
peans among  the  Indians  of  North  America  within  the  first  one 
'^hundred  years  from  the  discovery  of  the  continent.  The  original 
narratives  and  the  compilations  of  the  historians  show  that  there 
were  many,  cither  as  captives  or  as  adopted  members  of  the  tribes,, 
living  Avith  them,  and  occasionally  acting  as  interpreters  to  vessels 
that  tcniched  the  coast  for  commerce.  Our  libraries  are  full  of 
narrations  of  what  are  called  Indian  captivities.  L)eWitt  Clinton 
says  :  "  The  Indians  made  free  all  the  captives  Avhom  they  s])ared  in 
battle.'"!  The  Mohawks  had  J'^)i(jI.i.'^Inin:i>  included  in  their  tribe  at 
an  early  date.|  The  FIa'C  Nations  in  1084  had  added  so  largely  to 
their  numbers  from  Imlian  cajttives  a'*  to  have  increased  the  number 
of  their  Avarriors  by  more  than  GOO  men.  And  this  year  of  centennial 
celebrations  of  Sullivairs  c:im])aign  of  1770,  makes  it  appropriate 
to  state  that  when  he  came  to  Xewtou  he  found  fifteen  captives 
from  the  settlers  among  the  Senecas.^ 

The  Avhole  evidence,  therefore,  goes  to  show  that  from  the 
considerable  number  of  voyages  })revious  to  1520,  when  the  navi- 
gators came  into  actual  contact  with  the  Indians  on  land,  and 
from  the  fre<piency  of  captives  living  Avith  them  at  thai,  time  and 
in  years  folloAving,  that  this  Pompey  stone  Avas  ])robably  inscribed 
by  a  Spaniard  domiciled  with  tlie  Indians;  and  if  this  stone  Avas 
found  in  the  place  where  it  Avas  first  depi>sited,  then  it  Avas  among 
the  0/)o,ti7ii>/ii  ov  tl;e  ()a<hhi,  Indiar.s,  and  near  the  line  of  the 
great  Indian  trail  from  tlie  Hudson  an  I   the  south  to  Lake  Erie.|[ 

NVe  next,  therefore,  come  to  the  explanation  of  the  inarks  on  tlie 
stoxe  :  and  Ave  proceed  to  account  for  them  in  accordance  Avith  the 

♦Charaplain's  Ed. of  Kill).     Trans,  in  Mag.  of  Am.  IIi=t.,  I, p.  .j(j:5.— Gc(l(ies, 
Mag.  of  Hist.,  i).*.r27. 
■     t  DeWitt  Clintun. 

JParkman,  Ixvi  p. — Morguu,  Ltague  of  the  Iroquois.  ;i4<),  341. 

§  In  my  statt-ment  as  first  deliveri'd,  I  mentioned  thirty  as  the  whole 
number  of  cajitives.  Not  being  able  to  refer  to  my  authority  for  that  num- 
ber, I  accept  the  correction  which  the  Uev.  David  Craft  has  kindly  made  ta 
me  in  a  letter  since  an  extract  from  this  paper  was  ]>ublishcd. 

|L.  H.  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  p.  4"21. 
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n*siinij)tioii  we  liave  made.  As  a  grave-stono  memorial,  tlie  in- 
scription woiiM  moan  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1520,  in  the 
•  ixth  niontli,  (wliieh  ti-cording  to  <>M  style  would  be  September  or 
October,)  Leo,  a  Spaniard  of  the  city  cf  Leon  in  Spain,  died  here. 
Tl»e  carving  of  the  tree  and  the  serjient  we  infer  was  done  con- 
temporaneously with  tlie  inscription  of  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
ami  that  the  wliole  was  cut  by  a  surviving  com]»anion.  The  tree 
entwined  by  a  serpent  we  must  believe  was  ])laeed  there  by  a  man 
wiio  had  recollections  of  tlie  christian  teachings  of  earlier  davs, 
and  of  the  pictures  he  had  seen  in  the  churches  and  in  his  books 
of  devotion,  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  of  good  and  evil,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  the  tree  of  immortal  life,  thus  entwined.  Tlie 
jiame  symbol  he  might  have  seen  employed  in  tlie  vignette  of  early 
printed  books,  as  a  printer's  mark,  perhaps  surmounted  with  an 
«.iwl,  as  the  bir-l  of  wisdom.  Our  captive,  h.iving  obtained  the 
respect  of  the  Indians  and  become  familiar  with  their  beliefs,  does 
not  carve  any  object  eml)lematic  of  Christianity,  but  adopts  one 
which  conformed  much  nearer  to  the  beliefs  of  the  Indians,  than 
the  learned  world  was  generally  aware  of  fifty  years  since.  The 
religious  reverence  for  trees  and  serpents,  which  may  be  called 
wttrship,  as  it  existed  in  East  India,  is  now  seen  to  have  been 
almost  universal,  certainly  very  prevalent  in  the  whole  Xew 
World.  J.  G.  ^Mueller,  a  German  writer,  in  185o,  finds  traces  of 
tree-worship  combined  with  serpent-worshij)  all  over  the  American 
continent.  Ferguson  in  Englantl,  in  1873,  devotes  a  large  quarto 
volume,  with  one  hundred  plates,  under  the  title  of  "Tree  and 
Serpent  Worship,"  to  a  history  of  that  mythology,  not  only  in 
India,  but  "in  all  parts  of  the  world."  And  besides  the  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  Schoolcraft's  "  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
States,"  we  have  the  volume  of  Squier,  published  in  1851,  on  the 
"Serpent  Symbol  in  America."  I  will  make  no  quotation  from 
either  of  these,  but  content  myself  with  a  single  sentence  from  the 
latest 'authority,  that  of  .1.  G.  Henderson,  in  a  paper  read  by  him 
at  the  meetiuii  of  the  American  Scientific  ^Association  at  Sarato^-a, 
September,  1879,  on  this  topic.  .  He  says:  "The  serpent  was  at 
•>ne  time  Avorshiped  as  a  divine  being  by  all  tlie  t vibes  from  Cape 
Horn  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.''  I  will  onlv 
add  one  or  two  illustrations  specitically  from  the  traits  of  our  own 
northern  Indians.  The  Indian  mounds  of  the  mound-builders  are 
frequently  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  Lawson,  a  land 
.'Purveyor  among  the  Tuscaroras  in  Xorth  Carolina,  in  the  vears 
1710  to  1712,  writes  that  they  have  a  superstition  which  forbids 
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them  to  step  across  a  tree,  antl  that  they  will  never  kill  a  snake,* 
Cusick,  an  Indian  preacher,  (a  Tuscaroran  of  New  York,)  fills  the 
pages  of  his  "History  of  the  Six  Nations"  with  stories  of  snakes 
antl  serpents  exercising  divine  power  over  the  destinies  of  the 
tribes  in  their  legendary  period.  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  his 
account  of  the  Oneidas,  tells  us  that  this  tribe  used  a  tree  as  a 
symbol  of  stabilit'y.f 

The  chief  ol>ject  of  worship  among  the  Onondagas  was  a  being 
whom  they  called,  Hotarho,  who  was  ahvays  pictured  with  the  hair 
of  his  head  composed  of  writhing  snakes. 

Without  farther  illustrations,  we  must  conclude  therefore,  that 
this  emblem  was  placed  here  as  being  one  which  would  commend 
the  stone  to  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  Indians,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  express  hopes  of  an  immortal  life  for  the  one  buried 
near  it. 

In  coming  to  the  remaining  marks  upon  the  stone,  those  at  the 
right  hand  corner,  at  the  bottom,  we  think  that  they  represent  two 
pipes  or  calumets  crossed,  with  perhaps  a  tobacco  pouch  below 
them.  As  the  calumet  of  peace,  it  would  be  an  emblem  that  he 
who  was  there  entombed  was  at  peace  and  amity  with  the  survi- 
vors. Says  DeWitt  Clinton,  '•  For  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
the  calumet,  the  confederate  Five  Nations  carried  on  a  war  of 
thirty  years  against  the  Choctaws."J  Hennepin  says,  "I  had  cer- 
tainly perished  in  my  travels  had  it  not  been  for  this  calumet  of 
peace.'"§  Charlevoix  says,  "  To  smoke  in  the  same  pipe  therefore 
in  token  of  alliance,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  drink  in  the  same  cup, 
as  has  been  practiced  at  all  times  by  many  nations."!  Whether 
pipes,  arrows  or  war-clubs,  these  marks  on  this  stone  are  plainly 
Indian  emblems  :  and  if  they  are  a  token  of  ownership  by  a  chief, 
it  might  be  that  they  were  carved  in  after  years,  as  marks  of  an 
Indian  family — family  arms,  or  totem.  Fontaneda  states  that 
memorials  set  up  by  the  Spaniards  were  treated  with  religious 
respect  by  the  Indians,  In  this  sense  Longfellow  makes  Hiawatha 
address  his  "wondering  jicople"  : 

*Lawson's  Travels  in  Xortb.  Carolina  ;  1701),  p.  202,  210. 
f  Doc.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  271. 

^Clinton.     Address,  1811,  from  Smith's  N.  Y.,  p.  .■)2. 
§  Hennepin's  voyages.     Chap.  24,  p.  94.     London,   1G98. 
I  Charlevoix.     Dublin,  T.  1.,  p.  180,  181. 
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*     ♦     *    "  Behold,  your  grave-posts  ^ 

■  Have  no  mark,  no  3i;trn,  nor  symbol. 
Go  and  paint  fhom  all  with  figun^fj  ; 
Each  one  with  ita  household  symbol, 
With  its  own,  ancestral  totem; 
So  that  those  who  follow  after. 
May  distinguir-h  them  and  know  them." 

Many  of  th^  inciiU'iits  luid  iaots  wliich  I  have  racntionctl,  I  liave 
touched  upon  in  tlie  most  brief  manner  possible,  so  as  not  to  weary 
your  patience.  And  I  will  not  enlarge  farther  regarding  the  mean- 
ing and  import  of  this  stone,  but  will  just  repeat  in  an  abbreviated 
form  my  general  ])roposition  as  my  conclusion.  The  stone  is  the 
^rave-stone  of  a  European  and  probably  a  Spaniard,  who  with  a 
companion  was  once  a  ca])tive,  but  at  the  date  of  lo'20  were  adopted 
members  of  some  tribe  of  Indians.  The  inscription  was  made  by 
the  survivor.  The  marks  in  the  right  hand  lower  corner  indicate 
tribal  relationship. 

In  view  of  all  the  considerations  which  I  have  presented,  I 
think  we  are  authorized  to  regard  the  Pompey  inscribed  stoue 
with  its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  as  the  earliest  monument 
either  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  or  in  the  United  States,  attestino- 
the  discovery  of  the  Xew  World  and  the  presence  here  of  the 
European . 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  !  I  thank  you  for  the  indulgence  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  my  utterances  on  this  very  minute  his- 
torical theme.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  offer  to  you 
topics  of  a  wider  scope :  but  I  have  been  glad  of  an  o])portunity 
to  offer  something  even  though  it  be  but  a  trifling  gift,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  your  kindness.  To  have  been  able  to  carry 
back  your  thoughts  to  the  nolde  and  heroic  nation  that  once 
ll'nirishcd  here,  is  all  that  iu  the  clrcuuistance  of  a  daily  very  busy 
life,  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  accomplish. 
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JOHANNIS  KUEFi; 

A    PIONEER     OF     ONEIDA     COUNTY.' 


,  -BY    DR.    F.    H.    ROOF,    OF    RIIINEBECK,    N.    Y. 

'  '^     •.     '     .  ■    '  Read  before  the  Society,  September  23,  1879. 


In  Jones'  "Annals  of  Oneula  County,"  page  326,  we  find  tliat  in 

the  year  1V60  John  IJoof  and Brodock  resided  at  Fort  Stan- 

•wix,  N.  Y.  Beyond  this  fact,  the  author  states  his  inability  to 
obtain  further  information  concerning  them,  other  than  a  brief 
notice  of  John  IJoof  contained  in  an  obituary  of  his  son.  John 
Roof,  Jr.,  publislied  in  the  Home  Sentinel  in  October,  1847. 

Johannis  Ruetf  (AngHcized  Hoof)  was  born  in  tlie  city  of  Dur- 
lach,  Suabia,  Germany,  on  the  0th  of  January,  1730.  His  ancestor 
removed  from  the  Tyrol  into  Suabia  at  a  period  of  civil  war.  He 
married  Annie  Mari  Leonhardo,  of  Heidelberg,  Germany,  January 
13,1759.  In  October,  1759,  they  landed  at  Philadelphia,  Penu. 
Early  in  1700  he  made  his  way  westward  as  far  as  Fort  Stanwix, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  established  himself  as  a  trader  with  the  Indians. 
As  shown  by  bills  of  sale  in  the  writer's  possession,  his  business 
transactions  extended  as  far  east  as  Stone  Arabia  and  Caughna- 
waga.  He  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  tlie  year  1702,  in  con- 
nection with  Philij)  Livingston,  Oliver  DeLancey  and  Peter  Dubois, 
a  tract  of  land  containing  twenty  thousand  acres.  It  a])pears 
from  a  petition  of  Johannis  Ruetf  on  file  at  the  Secretarv  of  State's 
ofiice,  Al!>an3-,  dated  January  31,  1789,  that  the  share  of  John  Roof 
in  this  tract  (four  thousand  acres,)  together  with  the  sliare  of  others, 
was  conveyed  by  the  State  as  bounty  land  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  Oliver  DeLancey  and  other  sharcholde'^s  having  bruii 
attainted  of  treason,  all  of  the  patentees  excepting  Philip  LivniLr- 
ston  (several  of  whom,  including  John  Roof,  were  Wliiirs.)  were 
deprived  of  their  property,  for  which  they  never  received  an 
equivalent.  From  1760  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  IMr. 
Roof  continued  with  great  pecuniary  advantage  his  traffic  with 
the  Indians,  exchanging  provisions,  Sec,  for  furs,  often  furuishin" 
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supplies  to  the  garrison,  ami  cultivating  a  farm  near  the  fort.  In 
1777,  i)revious  to  tlie  siege '  projjcr  of  Fort  Sramvi.v,  uiille  yet  the 
settlers  coukl  scarcely  leave  tlicir  (piarters  with  safety,  Jolm  Roof 
was  warned  by  an  OneiJa  Indian  of  an  impending  attack  upon 
the  fort  by  the  Indians  and  British  troops.  Deciding  to  remove 
his  family  ;u)d  effects  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  so  informed  Colonel 
(iunsevoort,  in  command  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  Gansevoort, 
however,  appropriateil  the  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  and 
later  ordered  3Ir.  Roof's  buildings  burned,  which  were  strongly 
constructed  and  furnished  protection  to  the  enemy,  then  in  posses- 
sion. Colonel  Gansevoort  gave  Mr.  Roof  a  certificate  in  the  name 
of  the  Government,  promising  to  make  good  his  loss.  An  un- 
granted  petition  of  John  Roof's,  on  file  at  the  Secretary  of  State's 
otfice,  Albany,  asks  redress  for  the  above.  During  the  years  179G 
and  1797  a  fiiial  effort  was  made,  through  his  friend,  Judge  William 
Cooper,  then  ^lember  of  Congress,  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the 
Government  for  his  losses,  which  was  also  unsuccessful.*  In  1844 
a  further  attem{)t  to  ol)tain  reparation  from  the  State  was  made 
by  John  Roof,  Jr.,  which  met  a  fate  no  l>etter  than  those  which 
preceded  it.  (See  Assembly  Journal  for  1S44,  184.5  and  184G.) 
In  advancing  the  claims  at  this  late  day,  as  Colonel  Gansevoort's 
certificate  and  other  vouchers  were  missing,  evidence  of  some  kind 
became  necessary.  Henry  Sitts,  a  Revolutionary  sohlier.  formerly 
in  the  employ  of  John  Roof,  accordingly  made  his  affidavit,  whicli 
contains  much  that  is  irrelevant  to  this  sketch,  yet,  as  a  whole, 
gives  the  best  account  we  have  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Roof  was  compelled  to  leave  Fort  Stanwix.     A  copy  follows: 

State  of  X.  Y.,  IIekkimeu  Colxtv. 

This  •24th  day  of  July,  ],s44,  Ilcnry  Sitts,  of  the  town  of  Stark, 
in  the  County  of  ilerkim.i-,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law', 
deposes  and  says:  That  he  was  born 'the  20th  of  August,  1754,' 
iu  the  town  of  Canajoliaric,  south  of  the  Mohawk  river,  au'd  that 
in  the  month  of  April,  1777,  he  went  to  Fort  Stanwix.  now  the 
vdlage  of  Rome,  t.>  work  f.r  Captain  Johannis  Roof,  who  then 
reside.l  at  the  fort  commanded  by  Colonel  Gansevoort;  That  he 
sowed  his  spring  grain  and  heljjed  plant  his  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
that  he  occupied  a  well  stocked  farm  lyin-  southerly  an.l  westerly 
of  the  fort,  containing  coninio.lious  buildings.  The  house  was  as 
well-built  a  residence  as  any  along  the  -Moiiawk  river  at  tliat  time. 

*  House  Journal,  Fourth  Couirresii. 
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And  that  John  Hoof  was  nn  Indian  trader  and  store  keeper  to  tl-.e 
garrison  at  the  fort,  and  had  a  storehouse,  &c.,  near  his  dwelling, 
also    large   barns    filled    with    hay  from  meadows  on  the  flats. 

About  the  last  of  May,  1777,  he,  Sitts,  left  Fort  Stanwix  and 
returned  liome.  In  July  he  went  under  General  Herkimer  to 
Oriskany,  and  that  on  the  Gth  of  Auoust,  they  met  the  troops 
under  St.  Leger,  were  defeated  and  a  great  many  of  their  men 
killetl.  Fort  .^tanwix  was  then  besieged  by  the  British  and  In.lians. 
And  that  he  was  at  the  fort  in  the  fall  of  I77v«,  and  then  all  the 
buildings  of  Captain  John  IJoof  were  destroyed  by  burning;  that 
they  were  burned  by  order  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  that  the  buihl- 
ings  were  near  t'he  fort,  and  at  the  lime  of  the  attack  by  St.  Leiior 
the  Indians  got  into  his  buihlings  and  fired  upon  the  fort,  which 
was  the  cause  of  Gansevoort's  ordering  them  burned.  The  etfects 
of  Captain  Koof  were  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  garrison, 
and  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  cattle,  swine,  provisions,  etc.,  the 
•troops  at  that  station  could  not  have  held  the  fort  until  the  arrival 
of  supjdies  from  the  government,  [which  came  to  hand  on  the  day 
the  siege  opened,]  as  they  Avould  have  been  destitute  for  some 
weeks  preceding  the  siege..  That  before  the  battle  of  Oriskany 
took  place  Captain  John  Roof  removed  his  flmiily  to  the  residence 
of  General  Herkimer,  and  the  following  year,  located  at  Canajo- 
harie  where  ho  resided  until  his  death.  And  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  John  Roof,  Jr.,  who  lived  with  his  father  at  P'ort 
Stanwix.  Tliat  he  has  lived  at  Roofs  Village  now  Canajoharie 
since  that  time.  And  since  the  Revolutionaiy  war,  John  Roof 
the  2d  commanded  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  ix)r  several 
years.  He  is  not  now  able  to  state  the  full  value  of  the  property 
taken  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  troops  under  Colonel  Ganse- 
voort, but  from  his  best  recollection  of  the  cattle  and  other  stock, 
flour,  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  and  many  other  articles  in  his  possession, 
considering  their  scarcity  at  that  point,  particularly  at  so  great  a 
distance  west  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  should 
say  they  were  of  great  value. 

Herkimer  County,  Town  of  Stark.  Hexry  Sitts. 

John  Roof,  Jr.,  born  August  28th,  1T(J2,  was  the  first  child  not 
of  Indian  parentage  born,  in  what  is  now  Oneida  countv.  The 
christening  which  occurred  S(»on  alter,  was  therefore  quite  an  event. 
Among  the  guests  ]n-csent  was  Sir  William  Johnson;  CaptahT' 
Nicholas  Herkimer  also  present,  acte.l  as  godfather  to  the  child. 
Siii*anna  a  daughter,  was  born  August  0th,  17CG.     Martvn  a  sou 
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born  February  2<1,  1770,  was  baptized  February  r2tb,  1770,  by  the 
Tlev.  Samuel  Kirklati<l,  a  record  of  which  appears  in  his  diary.* 

Barbara  lloof,  born  October  30,  1771.  .    .  :j^ 

Adam,  born  3I:)y  IGth,  1773. 

Annie  31.,  born  Ajiril  Jth,  1777.  •"' ' 

3Iartyn  di'-d  in  iniancy. 

At  Canajoharie  tlireu  sons  were  subsequently  born  :  Daniel, 
Martyn  2d  and  Andrew.  Mr.  lloof  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
rebuilding  the  villairo  of  Canajoliarie,  after  its  destruction  by  the 
Indians,  under  Brant  in  1780.  To  those  calling  upon  him  with  a 
view  of  S-'ttling  there,  he  oflcred  every  inducement,  usually  enter- 
taining them  at  his  own  house.  lie  met  his  death  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  a 
stranger  from  Xew  York,  called  upon  Mr.  Roof,  with  a  view  of 
negotiating  for  a  farm .  and  building  site,  and  while  the  guest  of 
Mr,  Roof  he  was  taken  ill,  with  what  proved  a  malignant  fever. 
Although  Avarned  by  the  medical  attendant  of  the  contagious  nature 
of  the  malady,  Mr.  Roof  insisted  upon  personally  superintending 
the  nursing  of  the  invalid,  who  soon  succumbed  to  the  violence  of 
the  disease.     A  few  days   later  he   was   stricken  with  the  fever. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  medical  skill  could  do  in  his  behalf,  he 
died  Xovember  loth,  1798.  He  made  his  will  April  ISth,  1798, 
probated  December  26th,  1798.  Three  of  his  grandsons  are  still 
living  :  Philip  Roof,  the  father  of  the  writer,  a  resident  of  Xew 
York  city.  Judge  Adam  Roof  of  Ionia,  3Iichigan,  and  Gerret  L. 
Roof,  D.  D.,  late  of  Lowville,  X.  Y.,  at  present  a  resident  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.  He  is  I  believe  an  honorary  member  of  the  Oneida  County 
Historical  Societr. 


*  Extract  from  tiie  Diary  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland. 

(1770)  F»:briuiry  12,  Monday.  Set  out  for  the  German  Flats  to  get  some 
provisions  and  intend  to  jirnceod  to  Col.  Butler's  for  some  money  1  hear  Dr. 
^Vlleelock  had  >ent  tliore  for  my  present  nece.-!sities.  Hose  at  4,  set  oti  at  sun- 
rise :  came  to  Fort  Stanvs^iK  r.  «.,  and  preaclied  a  lecture.  Baptized  two 
children — Martin,  son  of  John  Rati,  and  Martlui  Christian,  dauj^'liter  of  Wil- 
liam dine — lodu'ed  at  Mr.  Rutfs. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  PAPERS  OF  (JEOiKiE  HERKIMER,  ESQ  ,  TOE 

BROTHER  OF  GENERAL  HERKIMER,  RECEIVED 

FROM  H.   a.  BABCOCK. 


BY    MATTHEW    D.    BAGG.^ 
Rkau  bkkouk  the  society,  Fkbkl-.vry  2.J,  1879. 
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Transcribed  littrnlly,  it  roiils: 

Scr  you  will  orJer  your  boJellyen  dn  nior<-lis  iTmukdeetleli  do  fordedward 
Vie'id  for  das  broMesen  and  ainonlescliia  lied  for  on  ])etelL  Dis  yu  will 
dis  ben  your  berrell — from  frind 

.   .  NrCOLAS   HEKClIKEniER. 

To  Cornell  pioder  bcllinger 
ad  dp  Hets 
Oclidobtr  18.  177l>. 


*  See  page  107. 

f  For  this  fac-.-imile  of  the  original,  in  the  Society's  ooUection,  we  are  in- 
debted to  ths  i)iil}Iishers  of  Bryant's  Po'.uhir  History  of  the  United  States, 
C.  Scribner's  Sons. 
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The  order,  rendered  in  better  English,  reads  us  follows: 

Sir:    You  will  order  your  battalion  to  march  iuimediately  to  Fort  Edward 
with  four  duy.s'  pr<>vi^ions  and  aniinunition  tit  for  one  battle. 
This  you  will  disobey  (at)  your  peril. 

From  (your)  Friend, 

NICHOLAS  HERKIMER. 
To  Colonel  Phtkr  Bellinger,  at  The  Flats. 
October  18,  1770.  ;    ,    ,  .    '    ,      •  .       , 

In  the  roster  of  tlie  four  Tryon  county  battalions  of  militia,  as 
furnished  by  (General)  Nicholas  Herkimer,  Chairman  of  the  Tryon 
County  Committee,  August  26,  1775,  Peter  Bellinger  is  named  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Battalion:  tliat  of  the  German 
Flats  and  Kingsland  District,  Colonel  Bellinger  commanded  a 
battalion  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  ■   .; 

Copy  of  a  receipt  given  by  Hans  Just  Herkimer,  the  father  of 
General  Herkimer,  to  James  Stevenson,  for  f  100,  for  necessaries 
fiirnishetl  by  Herkimer  lor  tlie  expedition  against  Niagara,  dated 
at  Albany,  3  September,  1755;  and,  on  same  sheet,  copy  of  order 
on  P.  Y.  B.  Livingston,  Esq.,  given  by  said  Herkimer  for  refund- 
ing the  same  sum,  dated  29  March,  1756.  The  necessaries  referred 
to  consisted  in  carx*ying  provisions  and  stores  over  the  Oneida  car- 
rying-place. This  expedition  against  Niagara,  under  the  command 
of  Governor  Shirley,  was  abandoned  on  the  24th  of  October,  1755, 
after  having  passed  beyond  Oswego.  Hans  Jost  Herkimer  was 
one  of  the. very  tirst  persons  practically  to  demonstrate  the  great 
value  of  the  central  route  along  the  valley  of  the  upper  3Iohawk 
in  the  transjiortation  and  carrying  trade,  and  may  be  esteemed  as 
the  true  jjrecursor  of  the  Jason  Parkers  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilts 
of  later  era-i.  He  resided  at  Fort  Herkimer,  lifteen  miles  east  of 
Utica,  where  his  son.  General  Nicholas  Herkimer,  was  born  one 
hundred  and  tifty  years  ago. 

An  unsigned  receipt  for  £22-1  Ss.  6d.  ])ald  by  said  Hans  Jost 
Herkimer,  the  father  of  (reneial  Herkimer,  dated  14  l)eceml)er, 
1767. 

Autograph  order  of  .1.  Wolff,  written  in  (German,  dat.-d  Peters- 
bourg,  25  February,  1768,  for  25  skipples  of  corn,  payable  to  Peter 
^loulder  and  George  Cronhard.  Petersbourg,  or  New  Peterboro, 
known  also  as  (iermantown,  is  the  same  place  n<j\v  called  East 
Schuyler,  and  is  in  Herkimer  county.  3Ir.  Wolff,  whose  christian 
name  was  Johannes,  came  from  Saar  Brock  in  Gernufny,  under  the 
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auspices  of  Peter  Ilascnclever,  and  was  tlie  merchant  ami  trailer 
for  the  company  formed  by  Ilasenclever,  and  estahlished  at  East 
Schuyler.  A  cavalry  sword  brought  by  him  from  Germany  ix 
now  iu  possession  of  E,  llcmington  &  Sons,  at  Ilion.  ]Mr.  llaseii- 
clever  is  mentioned  in  this  receipt  as  Herrn.  Peter  Ilasenclever. 
From  him  tlie  place  received  its  name  of  Xew  Peterboro.  In  tlie 
year  176G,  Ilasenclever  had  erected  here  a  pot  and  pearlash  fac- 
tory, two  frame  houses  and  thirty-four  log  houses,  and  had  a  set- 
tlenu'iit  begun  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  flax  and  madder.  Sir 
"William  Johnson  was  his  partner  in  the  potash  manufacture. 
Hasenclever  had  also  a  patent  for  18,000  acres  of  land  near  his 
settlement,  called  Ilasenclever's  Patent,  and  bought,  in  ad«lition, 
from  General  Oliver  DeLancey,  6,755  acres  in  Cosby's  Manor  for 
his  agricultural  operations.  The  range  of  hills  along  the  north 
side  of  the  ^Nloliawk  from  West  Canada  creek  to  Nine  ^lile  creek, 
was  formerly  called  from  him  or  his  patent  the  Hasenclever  Hills ; 
but  that  name  seems  now  to  be  restricted  to  the  lands  of  the 
patent  a  short  distance  north  of  the  village  of  Plerkimer. 

Hasenclever  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  enterprise. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  persons  in  the  colonies  to  enter  upon  tlie 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  this  same  year  had  in  operation  four 
furnaces  and  seven  forges  in  Xew  York  ami  Xew  Jersey.  He  was 
known  iu  some  places  as  Baron  Ilasenclever,  and  in  at  least  one 
locality,  where  his  name  Avas  in  use  one  hundred  years  since,  it  has 
been  corrupted  into  Baron  Ilass.  But  his  operations  were  too  ex- 
tended, and  in  176G  he  became  embarrassed,  and  in  1770  was 
declared  a  bankrupt.  lie  returned  to  Germany  and  died  in  1792. 
He  was  born  at  Kemscheid,  in  the  Khenish  provinces,  in  1716. 

But  the  settlement  on  the  ^Mohawk,  where  Ilasenclever  had  in- 
troduced many  (Germans,  Avas  continued  as  an  agricultural  estab- 
lishment. It  was  during  the  war  of  Indepemlence,  the  frontier 
settlement,  at  least  after  that  at  Deerfield  Corners,  was  temporarily 
abandoned  in  1770.  The  settlers  found  it  necessary  to  make 
fortifications  against  the  inroa<ls  of  the  Indians,  and  erected  for 
their  protection,  a  small  fort,  called  Little  Stone  Arabia.  This 
was  found  sutficient  for  their  security,  although  more  than  once 
threatened.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  is  said,  the  fort  was 
saved  duriuir  the  absence  of  tlie  men,  bv  the  women,  who  put  on 
men's  coats  and  hats,  displayed  themselves  upon  tlie  ramparts,  and 
succeeded  in  impressing  the  lutlians  with  the  belief  that  the  fort 
was  well  guarded.  But  in  September,  1778,  when  the  German 
Flats  were  Wurned  bv  Brant   and  his  murderous  myrmidons,  Ger- 
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innntown  did  not  escape,  and  was  also  destroyed.  On  this  occa- 
^i,>n,  3frs.  Wolrt",  tlie  wife  of  Johannes  (or  John)  Wolff,  was  killed 
■w-liile  attempting  to  take  refu2:e  in  the  fort.  Before  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  settlers  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  at  Fort  Dayton,  at 
the  village  of  Herkimer.  ^Nlr.  WoltV,  however,  survived  the  war, 
and  was,  in  1700,  one  of  the  first  to  sign  a  remonstrance  against 
the  erection  of  the  County  of  Herkimer.  His  descendants  now 
hold  high  positions.  The  settlement  of  Xew  Peterhoro  or  (ierman- 
town,  was  important  and  ambitious  enough  to  claim  the  location 
of  the  court  liouse  and  jail  for  the  new  County  of  Herkimer,  at 
its  organization,  in  1701.  •       ,     ' 

Hasenclever  also  built  a  dam  and  saw-mill  on  the  stream  now 
•called  Sterling's  creek,  by  the  early  settlers  named  Staring's  creek, 
by  the  Indians  Kaseeloth  and  by  the  French  Kassedot. 

The  following  is  a  rendering  of  this  document  in  English: 

Mr.  George >Daclieteter,  give,  on  the  presentation  of  this,  to  Peter  Moulder 
and  George  Cronhard,  one  whole  freight  of  corn,  for  the  account  of  Mr.  Peter 
Hasenclever,  of  New  York,  for  which  Mr.  George  Ilerckheinier  will  guaran- 
tee the  payment  of  .5s.  per  skipple,  to  the  amount  of  £6  5s. 

Dated  Petersburgh,  the  ilth  February,  1768.  '  ' 

(Signed,)  J.  Wolff. 

[Good  for  25  Skipples  of  Corn,  at  £6  os.] 

Autograph  memorandum  signed  by  Cornelius  Glen,  of  goods 
left  at  (General  Herkimer's,  near  Little  Falls,  17  February,  1763. 

Autograph  order  of  George  Herkimer,  for  four  skipples  of  corn, 
dated  Burnetstield,  20  July,  1768,  written  in  German.  A  skipple 
Was  a  dry  measure  for  three  pecks,  in  general  use  on  the  Mohawk. 
The  name  of  the  signer  is  here  spelled  Georg  Herchkeimer.  This 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  town  of  Herchkeim,  in  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  not  far  from  INIanheim.  '3Ialte  lirun's 
Geography  gives  the  orthography  Herscheim.  It  is  a  place  of 
about  2,500  inhabitants. 

Autograph  order  written  in  German,  of  John  R.  Quackenboss, 
in  favor  of  Hans  Jost  Herkimer,  ibited  at  Albany,  7  February, 
n70.  Hans  Just  was  a  family  name,  and  -belonged  both  to  the 
father  and  brother  of  the  General.  It  mar  be  rendered  in  English, 
John  Joseph. 

Memorandum  of  several  tracts  of  land  in  German  Flats  District, 
allotted  to  General  Herkimer.     S.  D. 
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Autograph  letter  from  Jacob  Cuyler,  <late<I  Albany,  21  M.iv. 
1773,  aildres-sed  to  (lencral  Herkimer,  at  Canajoluira.  It  acknnul. 
edges  the  receipt  of  three  bundles  of  beaver,  and  advises  of  f  r- 
warding  a  box  of  glass.  From  tliis  it  may  be  inferred  that  ili.- 
General  was,  like  his  father,  engaged  in  tlie  Indian  trade. 

Account  of  John  Vaughan  against  General  Herkimer,  for  £3  os., 
for  merchandise,  dated 1774. 

Unsigned  letter  dated  Conjadaraga,  14  December,  1774.  Reluto-; 
to  private  matters.  The  jtlace  may  be  Canaderago  Lake,  at  on- 
time  called  Schuyler's  Like,  near  Richfield  Springs,  where  soni.. 
of  the  family  were  settled. 

Unsigned  order  for  drafting  eighteen  men  from  Colonel  IKiki 
mer's  battalion,  for  the  expedition  against   Canada  in  June,  177'. 

Autogra})!!  letter  of  Charles  Gordon,  dated  Canajoharie,  li 
September,  1777,  relating  tu  the  settlement  of  Gen.  Herkimt-r^ 
estate.  Tliis  man  having  some  pecuniary  transactions  in  which  the 
general  was  also  interested,  com})lains  that  Peter  S.  Dygert  i> 
arrogating  to  himself  the  management  of  the  estate,  and  craves  the 
interference  of  George  Herkimer,  surviving  brother  of  the  general. 
The  general  had  not  been  dead  a  month.  The  writer  says,  tlia; 
he  always  found  the  general  to  be  a  true  man.  The  general's  will 
dated  7  February,  1777,  was  not  admitted  to  probate  until  ITSo. 
Peter  S.  Dygert  was  the  father  of  the  general's  widow. 

Autograph  letter  of  Christo})!ier  P.  Yates,  dated  Palatine,  l"- 
jVIarch,  177!^,  addressed  to  the  magistrates  residing  in  Canajoharie 
District.  Mr.  Yates  was  the  chairman  of  the  Tryon  County  Com- 
mittee of  Safety.  Canajoharie  District  extended  on  the  south  si.h' 
of  the  river,  from  ^loliawk  District  to  Fallberg  or  Fall  Hill,  near 
Little  Falls.  ^Ir.  Yates  was  the  first  lawyer  in  the  county,  took 
an  active  part  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  was  frequent  I) 
in  the  assembly  and  hehl  otlu  r  ofiices  of  honor  and  trust.  His 
chirogra[t!iy  is  neat  and  elegant. 

Autograjih  letter  of  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  dated  Albany,  10  June. 
1780,  add.ressed  to  George  Herkimer,  Esq.,  at  Canajoharie.  Relate^ 
to  some  legal  jiroceedings.  After  serving  in  the  war  of  IndejieiiJ- 
cnce  ^Ir.  Lansing  held  several  important  offices,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  fnimed  the  Constitution,  lieing  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  goveriiment  adoj>te<l  by  the  convention  he 
seceded  from  that  body.  He  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su{n-ini<- 
Court  and  Chancellor  of  the  Siate.  He  died  12  December,  IS-J'.'. 
not  "\vith(Hit  sus])ieicin  of  violence. 

Depositions  of  ^lartin  Yiui  Sleyck  and  Peter  P.  Schuyler.  -<'• 
Jamiary,  17B1,  concerning  a  charge  of  perjury  taken  before  (ieorg'- 
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Hfrkimer,  Es(i.,  justice,  with  autographs  of  two  of  tlio  persons 
narnoil. 

Autoorraj)h  hotter  of  Abraham  Van  Ilorn^  U'S^^  Shoriflf  of 
.Montgomery  county,  dated  ■2i)  March,  1785.  Kehites  to  private 
matters. 

Autograph  hotter  of  Ileudriek  Frey,  dated  at  Freylnirgh,  20 
Xovember,  178.5.  This  phiee  is  not  now  well  known,  Init  from 
the  P'rey  family  was  derived  the  name  of  Frey's  Bush.  The  latter 
word  was  the  common  designation  in  early  times  in  Xew  York 
for  a  settlement  in  the  woods,  and  is  still  commonly  used  in  that 
sense  in  Canada  and  Australia.  It  has  been  unfortunately  super- 
seded since  the  war  of  Independence  by  such  terminations  of 
local  names  as  "corners"  and  "'ville."'  This  place  has  been  recently 
called  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  it  simply  "The  Frev 
Farm."  It  is  near  Fort  Plain.  Ilendrick  Frey  was  a  prominent 
loyalist  before  and  during  the  war,  and  remained  afterwards  in 
the  valley.  His  brother  Bernard  is  said  to  have  been  actually 
present  in  the  camp  of  St.  Leger  (or  Silinger  as  he  was  popularly 
called)  before  Fort  Stanwix.  Another  brother  was  the  patriot 
ilajor  John  Frey  who  Avas  the  first  Sheriff  of  Tryon  county  elected 
in  1775  by  a  ])opular  vote;  and  the  first  in  the  State  so  chosen 
and  the  last  for  forty  years  afterwards.  Ilendrick  Frey  married 
Elizabeth  the  sister  of  General  Herkimer.  The  Frey  family  emi- 
grated from  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  in  1088,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk. 

Autograph  letter  of  Christopher  P.  Yates  to  George  Herkimer, 
<lated  Frey's  Bush,  9  .Vpril,  1788,  recommending  certain  candidates 
for  the  Assembly,  Senate  and  Convention  that  had  been  author- 
ized to  act  upon  th^  subject  of  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the 
United  St:ites.  The  names  of  the  candidates  whicli  weie  origin- 
-iiUy  coutaiuLii  in  the  letter,  probaljly  on  a  separate  {tiece  of  ]iaper, 
are  not  now  there;  but  tho:;e  intc-nded  for  the  Convention  were 
uudoubteilly  the  ones  who  were  actually  chosen  at  the  ensuing 
election.  They  were,  for  Montgomery  county,  John  Fix-y,  AVilHam 
IIarj)er,  Henry  Staring,  Yolkert  Veeder,  John  Winn  and  Christo- 
pher P.  Yates,  the  last  nann'(l  being  the  writer  of  this  letter. 
They  AVia-e  opposed  to  the  ratitieation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
were  chosen  as  anti-Federali-ts.  It  is  even  now,  at  least  senti- 
nientally,  to  be  regretted  that  these  patriotic  gentlemen  should 
have  taken  so  narrow  a  view  of  the  compreliensive  scope,  well- 
guarded  provisions,  symmetricai  character  ami  beneficent  design 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.     For  bv  their  success  the  vote  of 
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Montgomery  county,  which  included  all  the  inhabited  parts  of  the- 
State  west  of  Albany  county,  was,  nominally  at  least,  recorded  in 
opposition  to  the  measure.  But  the  i^ood  name  of  the  State  was 
destined  to  be  redeemed  by  the  watchful  energy,  the  matchless 
eloquence,  the  ready  argument,  the  lofty  courage  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  gallant  Creole,  Alexalider  Hamilton,  who  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  of  whom  it  has  })een  said, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  owe  it  to  him  that  they  have' 
a  Constitution.  His  exertions  snatched  a  victory  from  the  jaws 
of  defeat.  lVrha])s,  however,  31r.  Yates  and  his*  associates  were 
biased  by  the  controlling  influence  of  Chief  Justice  Robert  Yates  and 
Chancellor  Lan>ing,  of  Albany,  both  of  whonj  had  been  members 
of  the  Convention  which  shaped  the  Constitution,  and  had  taken 
the  decisive  step  of  withdrawing  from  its  deliberations,  and  who 
were  at  this  time  exerHng  their  energies  for  its  rejection.  Thev 
both,  it  is  believed,  had  an  extensive  influence  in  the  valley. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  some  of  the  anti-Federalists  w'ithdrew 
from  the  Poughkeepsie  Con\  ention  in  order  to  allow  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  CoEstitution.  But,  according  to  Elliot's  debates,  the 
votes  of  all  the  ^Montgomery  county  members  are  recorded  in 
the  negative  upon  the  decisive  questions,  except  that  Mr.  Yates 
was  absent  on  the  final  vote. 

^  Mr.  Yates  in  this  letter  says  tliat  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  attended  Avith  such  bad  consequences  that  it  was  an 
indispensable  duty  to  o])pose  it,  and  adds  that  Colonel  Frey  has 
entered  heartily  into  tliis  business.  Ninety  years  of  tiial  "have 
sufficiently  refuted  this  opinion. 

Autograpli  letter  of  Peter  D.  Schuyler  to  3frs.  Alida  Herkimer, 
dated  13  February,  1789.  Recommends  that  she  should  not  let 
her  negro  Pit  be  married  by  the  miui>ter,  as  be  would  then  be 
free:  states  that  (ieneral  Herkimer  once  had  a  lawsuit  as  to  a 
similar  matter.  Schuyler  was  not  a  lawyer.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Barbara,  the  eldest  sister  of  General  Herkimer,  and  was  the 
father  of  Hans  Jost  Schuyler,  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in 
the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix.  ^Irs.  Alida  H\Mkimer  was  the  wife  of 
General  Herkimer. 

Autograph  order  of  Harmanus  Peek,  .Tanuary,  1823. 
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At  a  special  moctini;  of  the  Oneida  Ilistoncal  Society,  January 
12,  1881,  the  following  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
Society  was  read: 

3fes.*rs.  Alexander  Seward,  Ernntus  Clark,  Edirard  S.  Drnyton  and  John  F. 
Seynio'ir,  of  the  Oneida  Ilistorieal  Society  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  common  with  all  owr  citizens  I  feel  a  deep  regret  at  the 
loss  which  our  Society  has  suffered  in  the  death  of  Mattliew  D.  Bagg,  Esq. 
He  was  not  only  a  valuable  member  of  community,  held  in  high  regard  by- 
all,  hut  his  loss  will  be  very  much  felt  by  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Beyond  most  men  he  was  familiar  with  the  early 
history  of  this  part  of  the  State,  and  he  ever  felt  a  lively  interest  in  all 
things  relating  to  it.  As  President  of  your  Society  I  request  that  you  pre- 
pare a  paper  expressive  of  the  loss  which  it  has  suffered  in  his  death. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Utica,  January  G,  1881.  <  Hor.vtio  Sevmocr. 

Whereupon,  the  special  committee  so  appointed  re^torted  the 
following  memori:d,  which  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  entered 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Society  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased: 

In  the  recent  death  of  Matthew  D.  Eagg  this  Society  has  lost  one  of  its 
early  and  most  valuable  members:  one  whose  tastes  and  acfjuirements 
peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  who, 
during  the  few  years  of  our  organization,  evinced  deep  interest  in  our  trans- 
actions and  rendered  us  valuable  services  and  contributions.  To  a  very 
observant  mind  and  strong  desire  for  information  was  added  a  remarkably 
retentive  memory,  so  that  few  excelled  him  in  tlie  accuracy  and  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  not  only  on  historical,  but  on  scientific,  political  and  legal  sub- 
jects. In  demeanor  modest,  in  disposition  amiable,  in  friendsliip  unfailing, 
his  was  a  cliaracter  such  as  is  not  often  encountered,  and  it  is  proper  that  we 
who  witnessed  tliese  qualities,  associated  witli  rare  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments, should  record  our  appreciation  of  them  and  our  profound  regret  for 
the  loss  we  have  suffered. 
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TIIK  GEXEALOtlY  OF  A  UTICA  NEWSPArEIL 


BY    ALEXANDER    SEWARD. 
Relvd  before  the  Society  October  29,  1878. 


The  WiiiTESTOwN  Gazette,  1793. 

Tlie  first  Newspaper  jjriiited  west  of  Alljauy  in  this  State  was 
the  W/iifestoirn  Gazette,  at  tlie  village  of  Xew  IlartforJ.  Thus 
says  Elisha  Harrington  in  his  Utiea  Directory  of  1828,  fifty  years 
nearer  the  event  tlian  we  are.  It  was  commenced  July  10,  1793. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  copy  of  this  ])aper  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society,  Xo.  7  of  Vol.  L,  dated  August  22,1793.  The  pro- 
prietors were  Jedediah  Sanger,  Samuel  Wells  and  Elijah  Eislev; 
the  printer,  Kichard  Vanderburgh.  It  was  discouthuied  the  follow- 
ing winter,  says  Mr.  Harrington,  for  want  of  patronage  and  a  suit- 
able person  to  conduct  its  o})erations,  but  was  re-established  in  3Iay, 
1796:  Samuel  Wells,  proprietor;  William  McLean,  printer.  The 
latter  within  a  fcAV  months  became  the  proprietor  and  in  Julv, 
1798,  removed  to  I'tica  and  issued  the  paper  un<ler  the  name  of 
Wh'ittstotrn  Gazette  and  Cato's  Patrol,  which  was  continued  until 
February,  1803,  Avhen  ^McLean  dis]>oscd  of  it  to  John  II.  Lothrop, 
who  changed  the  name  to  J'/ie  Patriot,  Merrell  ct  Seward,  printers. 

The  second  newspaper  printed  in  this  county  was  the  IVestern 
Centinel,  at  Whitesboro;  James  Swords  of  Xew  York,  proprietur; 
Oliver  C.  Easton,  printer.  It  was  begun  in  January,  1794, — six 
months  later  than  the  Wldtestown  Gazt^tte, — as  appears  from  a  copv 
of  the  Centinel,  presented  to  the  Society,  dated  July  17,  1798,  Xo. 
237,  Vol.  5.  After  changing  proprietors  several  times  in  a  few 
years,  the  Centinel  was  discontinued. 

In  1S04,  the  title  of  The  Patriot  was  changed  to  Utlca  Patriot. 
under  which  name  it  continued  until  181G,  being  printed  ''for  the 
editor,"  after  1808  by  La  3Icrreli,  and  after  1813  by  3Ierrell  &: 
Camp.  William  IL  3laynard  succeeded  3L-.  Lothrop  as  editor  in 
1811. 

The  Patrol  was  commenced  by  Seward  *fc  Williams  at  Utiea, 
January  1,  181o,  and  was  united  January  2,  1816,  with  the  f  tica 
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Patriot,  under  the  style  of  1 7//v/  Pufrio-  and  Pufrol.  It  w;i<  jn-inted 
for  the  |)ro|>rietors  l)y  Fra  ^lernll,  and  Avas  issued  semi-weekly,  Tues- 
day au(l  Friday,  for  aliout  <tiie  year,  then  weekly,  on  Tuesilays,  till 
1S21.  The  proprietors,  aceordiiiu^  to  its  prosjiectus,  were  A«ali(d 
Seward,  A\'illiani  H.  Maynard  ami  William  Williams.  The  name 
of  the  editor  ilid  not  api>car,  in  those  days,  on  tlie  [taper  itself. 
Examination  of  the^e  (dil  newspnjiers  shows  tliat  the  part  of  the 
editor  then  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  What  i-s  now 
called  editorial  matter  seldom  a{)pears.  The  paper  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  news  >elected  from  other  newspapers,  witli  the  briefest 
editorial  headinu's,  communications  and  advertisements.  In  fact, 
the  editor  fulfilled  the  dictionary  detinition  of  the  word — one 
who  arrani2,vs,  prepares,  and  superintends  the  publication  of 
the  work  of  others — a  much  humbler  j»art  than  that  of  the 
newspaper  editor  of  the  present  time. 

The  Uth'a  Sntind  appeared  in  the  jilace  of  the  Patriot  and 
Patrol  March  1;^,  1>^J].  The  cause  of  this  change  of  name  was 
somewhat  jieculiar.  The  I'atriot  ;ind  Patrol  was  Clintonian  in  its 
politics  ;  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  large  majority  of  voters 
in  this  district.  The  politics  of  the  editor  changed  and  the  tone  of 
the  paper  also.  An  alarming  loss  of  patronage  naturally  tbllowed. 
No  arrangement  being  practicable  between  the  parties  in  interest, 
the  Patriot  and  Piitrol  was  dropped  by  its  publisher,  under  the 
advice  of  prominent  Clintonian  lawyers,  and  the  Utica  Sentinel, 
"  printed  by  Ira  3Icrrill  for  William  Williams,  editor  and  proprie- 
tor," appeared  in  its  stead. 

The  Utica  Sentinel  was  sold  to  Samuel  D.  Dakin  and  William 
J.  Bacon,  and  by  them  united  Avitli  the  Columbian.  Ga.zttte,  and. 
issued  ^lay  G,  1825,  under  the  name  of  Utica  Se))tinel  and  GazeW'^ 
"printed  by  Xortiiway  c^  Bennett,"'  till  April  1,  ls2w,  then  by 
Xorthway  A;  Porter.  3Iessrs.  r)akin  &z  Bacon  were  joint  editors 
and  proi>rietors  from  1H25  till  1828,  when  S.  D.  Dakin  became 
sole  editor  and  ov.'iier,  an-l  in  1829  he  sold  it  to  its  printers,  Xorth- 
way c^'  Porter.  It  w;is  published  semi-weekly,  till  Janu;ii-y,  1829. 
In  1831,  Pufus  Xorthw;iy  became  the  sole  jtroprietor.  Theodore  S. 
Gold  became  editor  after  Mr.  Dakin,  and  continued  so  till  the 
establishiHcnt  of  the  daily  pajier,  in  1842,  though  3Ir.  Xorthway 
liimself  did  much  clitorial  work. 

The    Columbian    (Gazette,    which    was    united    with     the    Utica 

Sentinel,  was  first  published  at  Pome,  August  17,  1700,  by^Thomas 

A\  alker   and   Ebeue/.er    F.aton,    by    the    name  of   the     (.'(thr,nhi<(n 

■l\itri>jtic  Gaztft' ,  ixivl  was  removed  to  Utica  and  issued  March  21, 
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1803,  as  the  Colunil>ian  Gazette,  by  T.  ^Valker,  and  continneil  to 
be  so  publisljed  until  its  UTiion  with  the  Sentinel,  in  1825.  P^lisajih 
Dorelic.ster  was  assoeiate<l  with  Mr.  Walker  in  its  publication  in 
1815  and  lS]t;. 

In  January,  1^*31,  the  A)neriran  Citizen,  and  August  7,  1832, 
the  Utini  InftUit/oirir  were  united  with  the  Sentinel  and  Gazette. 

The  Utica  Intellineiicer  was  commenced  February  2,  182G,  bv 
"VVilliam  Tracy  as  editor  and  proprietor,  an<l  was  }»rinted  by  Ira 
3Ierrell  for  one  year,  and  afterwarsls  by  Joseph  Colwell,  till  its 
termination.  E.  S.  Ely  succeeded  3fr.  Tracy  as  editor,  .May  9, 
1828,  for  two  years,  and  Avas  followed  by  Joseph  II,  Buckingham, 
from  January  1  to  October  5,  1830. 

The  first  nund>er  of  the  xVmerican  Citizen  appeared  June  8,  1830. 
George  S.  Wilson  was  the  editor  and  proprietor.  The  paper  was 
continued  about  lialf  a  year. 

The  Eluciddtor,  the  organ  of  the  anti-^fasonic  party,  was  com- 
menced January  1,  1829,  by  Beriah  B.  Ilotchkin,  as  editor  and 
proprietor,  and  was  published  from  January  1,  1830  to  May,  1834, 
by  William  Williams  as  })roprietor.  Samuel  P.  Lyman  became 
the  editor  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ilotchkin,  Januaiy  1,  1833. 
It  was  united  with  the  Sentinel  and  Gazette,  and  the  combined 
paper  issued  ^lay  20,  1834,  under  the  name  of  the 

\ 
Oneida  Whig,  ^ 

"R.  Xorthway,  Printer  and  Publisher."  Tliis  paper,  in  which  so 
many  previous  ones  were  merged,  continued  to  be  published  weekly 
by  K.  Xorthway  and  his  associates,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  till 
October  12,  185.3,  when  it  was  sold  to  Lyon  &:  Arthur,  and  the 
name  changed  to  the  Wtekh/  Gazette,  J.  :\I.  Lyon,  editor;  and 
July  25,  185G,  it  was  translerred  to  X.  I).  Jewell,  C.  J.  Radford, 
editur,  and  the  name  became  Week/i/  Gazette  and  Courier,  by 
whom  it  was  continued  to  January  29,  1857,  when  its  subscription 
list  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ellis  IL  Roberts,  the  purchaser  of 
the  Utica  Daily  Gazette,  with  which  it  had  been  associated  troiu 
1842. 

The  Utica  Daily  Gazette.  • 

Tliis  was  the  first  daily  paper  published  in  L'tica,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Jlorninr/  yeics,  published  for  one  month  immedi- 
ately preceding  and  two  subsequently,  by  Lyon  &  .^Vi-thur,  and 
edited  by  Jarvis  M.  Hatch   and  C.  Edwards   Lester.     The  Dailv 
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Gazette  was  commenced  by  luifus  North  way,  the  publisher  and 
proprietor  of  the  Ontida  Whiu',  February  1,  1842,  Kichard  U. 
Sherman  was  its  editor,  and  Krastus  Chirk  and  William  Allen 
associates  in  the  first  year.  Ezekiel  ]^>acori  was  editor  for  two 
months  following.  Alexander  Seward  l)eeame  the  editor  and  joint 
proprietor  ]May  1,  1S43,  and  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  Xorthway 
&  Co.,  it  was  i)ublished  till  the  tall  of  1853.  Dr.  II.  C.  Potter 
was  associate  editor  from  Xovember  1,  1847,  and  the  sole  editor 
from  3Iay  1  to  September  23,  1850,  when  he  became  part  proprie- 
tor with  Xorthway  &  Seward.  Erastus  Clark  was  Dr.  Potter's 
associate  editor  till  Xovember  1,  1851,  when  ]Mr.  Seward  resumed 
the  editorship  with  Dv.  Potter.  The  establishment  was  sold  to 
Lyon  &  Arthur,  October  12,  1853,  and  J.  31.  Lyon  became  editor. 
It  was  bought  by  X.  D.  Jewell,  July  25,  1856,  who  published  the 
paper  till  January  29,  1857,  C.  J.  Kadford  being  editor,  when  the 
name  and  good  will  were  purchased  by  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  and 
united  with  the  Jlorning  HrralJ. 

The  pecuniary  value  of  these  newspapers  appears  to  have  fluc- 
tuated widely.  When  the  Sentinel  was  substituted  for  the  Patriot 
and  Patrol,  by  William  Williams,  in  1821,  he  was  adjudged,  by 
arbitrators,  to  pay  William  II.  Maynard  87,500  for  the  latter's 
interest  in  the  old  paper,  a  weekly,  in  a  village  of  3,000  inhabitants. 

The  Sentinel,  thus  dearly  paid  for,  was  sold  to  Dakin  it  Bacon 
four  years  later,  1825,  for  83,500,  which  included  8500  for  the 
printing  materials.  Of  this  sum,  83,000  was  subsequently  re- 
covered of  the  seller,  for  printing  a  specimen  number  of  the 
American  Citizen,  a  paper  projected  and  subsequently  published  a 
short  time  by  G.  S.  Wilson.* 

In  1S43,  when  the  population  of  Utica  had  become  18,000,  K. 
Xorthway  sold  to  A.  Sewanl  one-lialf  of  tlie  Daily  (Gazette  and 
the  Oneida  Whig  and  of  the  printing  otlice,  for  82,250.  The 
Oazette  was  then  the  only  daily  paper  in  Utica,  and  had  one 
hundred  and  twenty  subscribers,  not  one  of  whom  lived  outside  of 
the  city.  '       • 

In  1853,  P.  Xorthway  «.t  Co.  sold  their  paper  and  office  to 
Lyon  tt  Arthur,  for  -^12,000,  the  circulation  of  the  daily  i)aper 
being  then  about  1,200,  notwith<tan<ling  the  existence  of  three 
other  dailies — the  Obstrrtr,  He i'< (hi  ixwa  TtUijraph. 


See  11  Weudeirs  Rep.,  tJ7;  17  Id.,  447;  and  22  Id.,  201, 
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THE  EARLIEST  FACTORIES  OF  ONEIDA, 

AND    THEIR     PROJECTORS. 


BY    DK.    M.    M.    BAGG. 
Read  before  the  Society  July  29,  1879. 


-  It  is  generally  understood  in  this  vicinity  that  the  first  mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  also  the  first  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  woolens,  which  were  built  in  the  State  of  Xew 
York,  were  erected  in  the  town  of  Whitestown.  This,  I  say,  is 
generally  known  and  believed.  The  time  of  erection  of  these  first 
mills  and  the  agencies  that  were  at  work  in  their  establishment, 
are  not  so  well  known ;  and  with  reference  to  these  particulars, 
there  is  in  fact  some  discrepancy  of  statement  among  those  who 
ought  to  be  considered  as  authorities.  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  compare  certain  recently  ])ublished  communications  relating  to 
these  matters,  and  by  the  aid  of  further  inquiry  to  endeavor  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  For  if  early  residents  of  Whitestown  were  the  first 
of  any  in  Xew  York  to  embark  in  enterprises  that  have  since 
become  common,  and  productive  of  much  of  the  wealth  and.  pros- 
perity of  the  State,  it  is  worth  the  while  to  learn  when  these  projects 
were  begun,  and  who  were  their  projectors.  And  if  we,  their  suc- 
cessoi"s,  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  Oneida  county  was  the 
place  where  the  first  cotton  and  woolen  mills  of  Xew  York  had 
their  begiiniing,  it  is  tit  that  we  should  know  the  grounds  of  our 
self-i^ratulation. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  earliest  of  those  mills  was  the  cotton  fac- 
tory commoidy  known  as  the  Oneida,  or  the  one  which  was  owneil 
and  controlled  by  the  Oneiila  Manufacturing  Society,  and  whicli 
stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  •'  lower''  or''  Xo.  One"  mill 
of  the  Xew  York  ^lills,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  canal  above  York- 
ville.  Of  the  time  and  circumstances  relating  to  its  establishment 
two  somewhat  different  ace  nints  were  furnished  the  compiler  ot 
Everts  ct  Ferris'  recently  pul)li>heil  History  of  Oneida  County,  and 
are  printed  l>y  him  on  |i[).  '24o  and  G-2-^j  res[)ectively,  of  his  volume. 
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One  of  those  accounts  is  from  the  pen  of  deiieral  Horace  Capron 
of  Wushinu'ton,  son  of  Dr.  Seth  Capi"on  formerly  of  Wliitesboro, 
wlio,  as  will  be  seen,  wa.-  concerned  in  tlie  fouadin<jc  of  this  and  two 
other  of  the  early  factories  of  the  county.  General  Capron  gives 
some  particulars  oi"  much  interest  relating  to  all  of  them  ;  but  while 
unable  to  refer  to  manuscript  records,  and  writing  from  memory 
only  of  occurrences  that  took  place  sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  of 
some  of  which  he  was  not  ])ersonally  cognizant,  it  is  natural  that 
lie  should  be  sometimes  in  error,  especially  with  respect  to  dates. 
Yet  Jvs  he  tells  us  that  one  motive  which  led  him  to  embrace  the 
privilege  accorded  him  by  the  compiler  of  the  above  work  was  to 
"aid  in  establishing  a  more  correct  history  of  the  county,  by  pointing 
out  several  errors  in  dates  that  have  crept  into  some  of  the  exist- 
ing histories,"  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  of  him  in  this  matter  of 
dates  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  he  has  been  able  to  show. 
While,  therefore,  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  communication, 
embodying,  as  it  does,  personal  reminiscences  of  the  pioneers  in 
these  enterprises,  a  sketch  «^f  his  father,  and  many  incidents  of  much 
value,  the  truth  of  history  requires  that  his  statements  should  be 
examined  side  by  side  with  those  made  by  others,  and  compared 
likewise  so  far  as  possible  with  existing  manuscript  records. 

Th?  following  is  an  extract  from  General  Capron's  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Onehla  Factory. 

"The  first  cotton-mill  erected  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  was  the 
Oneida  Factory,  estal>lished  in  1807.  This  was  of  brick,  and  stood 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  pr.'sent  York  ]Mills.  It  was 
intended  for  the  production  of  cotton-yarn  only,  and  was  in  opera- 
tion long  before  the  iutroduction  of  the  ])Ower-loom.  The  origin- 
ator of  this  enterprise  was  Di'.  Seth  Capron,  the  father  of  tlte  Avriter 
of  this  letter.  Associated  witli  him  wore  counsell()r  (iold,  Tiieodore 
Sill,  Mewton  3Iann  and  others.  About  tliis  time  Benjamin  S. 
^Yalcott,  then  a  young  man,  who  afrerwards  established  the  York 
Willis,  was  imluceil  to  emigrate  from  Khode  Island,  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  spinninix  machinery,  which  he  had  accpiired  under 
Samuel  Slater.  lie  began  as  suncrinteudent  of  the  spinning 
department,  and  in  lsi)0,  w;;s  app->intcd  agent  of  the  mill,  wliich 
was  then  in  operation." 

On  page  023  of  the  above  mentioned  history  is  another  account 
of  the  beginning  ^<['  this  factory  written  by  Leander  S.  Wood  of 
Xew  York  ]MilI>,  who  has  lived  in  the  village  all  his  life,  has  worked 
in  the  factory  sinc.>  ]>^25,  and  is  the  son  of  Ezra  Wood,  who  was 
connected  with  it  froin  the  year  isiS.  From  this  we  extract  also 
a  passage  : 


11-i  ONEIDA    HISTORICAL    S(-CIETy. 

"In  the  winter  of  lS!07-8  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed  in 
"VVhitcstown  of  wliich  Hon.  Tlionias  R.  Gold,  Hon.  Theodore  Sill, 
General  Georire  Doolittle  an<l  Jesse  ^V.  Doolittle  were  prominent 
memhers.  This  company  was  incorporated  by  the  Leirishiture 
under  the  name  of  "The  Oneida  ^lanufacturino;  Society,"  with  a 
nominal  capital  of -s200,noo,  and  chartered  with  banking  privile<,^es. 
Mr.  Waleott*  of  Rhode  Island,  as  tlieir  representative,  in  1808, 
erected  a  three-and-one-half-story  brick  build ing,  known  as  the 
Oneida  Factory.  *  *  *  In  1800,  Sir.  Benjamin  S.  AValcottf  as  agent 
of  the  company,  procured  the  re(|uisite  machinery  and  began  to  card 
and  spin  cotton,  making  mostly  coarse  yarn,  Avhich  was  put  out 
to  families  to  weave." 

In  a  comparison  of  the  two  accounts  there  appears  to  be  a  diftlr- 
ence  of  about  a  year  in  the  alleged  time  of  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, and  a  much  greater  discrepancy  in  tiie  mention  of  the  agents 
by  whom  the  work  was  etfected,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  "Wood  says  noth- 
ing of  Dr.  Capron  by  whom  as  his  son  tells  us,  the  factory  was 
built.  Leaving  aside  this  latter  point,  except  as  it  will  be  noticed 
incidentally,  let  us  first  examine  a  little  further  the  question  of  the 
date  of  building  and  of  starting  of  the  tactorv. 

The  book  which  contains  the  record  of  proceedings  of  the  Oneida 
Manufacturing  Society  is  still  extant,  and  altliough  during  the  first 
two  years  these  ])roceedings  are  but  partially  and  imperfectly  set 
forth,  we  are  enabled  by  means  of  it,  aided  by  deeds  on  record  in 
the  office  of  the  County  Clerk,  to  learn  the  following  items  of  the 
earlier  history  of  this  factoiy.  The  land  and  water  j.rivilege  designed 
for  its  use  were  bought  of  Amos  Wetmore,  February  2d,  1808,  the 
}mrchasers  being  Seth  Capron,  Xewton  Mann,  Asher  Wetmore  and 
William  M.  Clieever.  Of  these  parties  Dr.  Sech  Capron,  the  probable 
prime  mover, will  be  noticed  lieroafter.  Xt-wton  ]Mann,  liis  brother-in- 
law,  was  a  merchant  at  AVhitesboro,  Asher  Wetmore  was  a  son,  and 
Wm,  ]M,  Chcever  a  son-in-law,  of  Amos  Wetmore,  the  former  being 
the  manager  of  the  grist  and  saw  mills  previously  erected  by  Amos 
Wetmore,  at  Yorkville,  then  known  as  Wetmore's  Mills,  and  the 
latter  living  nearly  opposite  them.  Soon  after  this  jturchase  3Iessrs. 
Thomas  R.  Gold  an.i  Theodore  Sill,  well  known  lawyers  then  prac- 
ticing at  Whitesboro,  and  Benjamin  S.  Waleott,  Sr.,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Rhode  Island,  obtained  an  interest  iji  common  Avith 
the  above  named  parties,  and  the  co  partner:;  assumed  the  name  of 

♦Tlie  writer-Lere  intends  Benjaniin  S.  Waleott,  Senior,  father  of  the  late  B. 
S.  Waleott. 

f  Benjamin  S.  Waleott,  Junior. 
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"Walcott  tfc  Co."  At  tlRir  Hrst  recorded  nicetinor,  lield  M:iy  30, 
180S,  Mr.  C'heever  was  appointed  ai^eiit  to  build  u  dam  across  the 
SaiKpioit,  and  to  procure  timbers  and  contract  tor  the  erection  of 
a  buildin;^  for  the  use  of  the  factory.  This  was  accom[)lisiied  in 
the  course  of  the  year  ensuiuLj,  a  buihlin<^  havino;  been  put  iip 
which  was  60x3-5  feet  in  dimension  and  thre."  stories  liigh,  and  also 
two  dwelling;  houses  and  a  machine  shop.  ^iv.  Wetmore  contracted 
to  build  the  tloom  and  3[r.  Walcott  the  building-.  The  latter  was 
a  practical  manufacturer  who  had  learned  tlie  btisiness  at  the  Cum- 
berland Mill  in  Khode  Island,  and  was  invited  hither,  as  it  is  said, 
by  the  projectors  of  the  work.  In  the  spring  of  1809,  he  was 
joined  by  his  son  B.  S.  Wfilcott,  Jr.,  and  together  they  finished  the 
building  and  mill  work,  that  is  the  water-wheel  and  shafting,  and 
put  in  the  machinery.  Though  this  latter  statement  does  not 
appear  on  the  records,  it  was  so  represented  by  the  late  B.  S, 
"Walcott  as  Avell  as  by  several  others  now  deceased  who  wx're  con- 
versant with  the  early  history  of  the  rnill^ 

From  a  conveyance  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk 
and  dated,  October  28,  1809,  we  learn  that  the  shares  held  by  the 
respective  partners  were  made  by  said  conveyance  to  be  as  follows: 
8eth  Capron,  William  M.  Cheever,  Asher  Wetmore  and  B.  S. 
Walcott,  Sr.,  each  one-tenth,  Xewton  Maim,  B.  S.  AValcott,  Jr., 
each  two-tenths,  and  Gohl  and  Sill,  jointly,  two-tenths.  In  Xovcm- 
ber,  1809,  the  firm  bought  cotton  and  other  materials  and  began 
the  spinning  of  cotton  yarn.  Their  first  ])ublic  advertisement  is 
dated  November  13th,  and  is  subscribed  by  all  the  co-partners;  it 
sets  forth  that  the  mill  is  now  in  operation,  and  invites  the  }>ublic 
to  aid  and  cherish  an  institution  calculated  to  support  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  The  name  of  the  elder  Walcott  now  dis- 
appears from  the  reconls,  he  having  returned  to  the  east,  and  his 
sou  is  matle  superintendent,  or  agent  as  it  ha<l  been  termed  in  the 
advertisement. 

On  the  9th  of  3Iarch,  1810,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  to  incorporate  tlic  '•  Oneida  ^lanutacturing  Society." 
This  act,  having  set  forth  in  the  preamble  that  the  before  mentioned 
parties  had,  at  great  expense,  erected  a  cotton  factory  at  Whites- 
town,  which  is  Jiow  in  successful  0])eration,  and  the  desire  of  its 
builders  to  extend  their  establishment  to  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
scythes,  axes,  ttc,  [iroceeds  to  incorporate  thein  under  the  above 
title,  with  a  capital  of  >=200,000,  to  be  managed  l>y  trustees  elected 
annually  who  are  to  make  regulations  as  to  .stock  and  other  proi)- 
erty.     It   was  also  }»rovided  that  the  act   was  not   to  impair  the 
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'  existing  contract  l»et\vecn  :\Ics.srs.  IJ.  S.  Walcott,  Sr.,  Gold,  C:i])ruti. 
Mann,  Sill,  Choover  and  Wetmore,  of  the  first  part,  and  B.  S.  Wal- 
cott,  Jr.  of  the  second  part,  respecting  agency  and  superintendence. 
About  tliis  time  the  tirni  determined  to  sell  -^8,000  of  their  stock, 
the  purchasers  to  become  interested  from  the  first  of  .Vpril  next 
ensuing,  Avhich  was  to  be  the  date  of  their  tirst  payment.  And  on 
the  Vth  of  3Iay,  1810,  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  stockholders  of 
the  "Oneida  ^Manufacturing  Society."  Five  trustees  were  elected  to 
manage  the  concern*  of  the  Society,  viz:  G.  (t.  Lansing,  (President,) 
Theodore  Sill,  Thaddeus  ]).  Wakeman,  Seth  Capron  and  William 
31.  Cheever.  Dr.  Capron  was  ]>residcnt  of  this  Board  dnring  the 
five  years  included  between  1811  and  ]81o,  and  Theo(b;)re  Sill  for 
five  years  thereafter.  Mr.  Walcott  was  superintendent  until 
October,  1812,  when  he  v.as  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ca])ron,  who  per- 
formed the  duties  until  Xovcmber,  1816,  when  tiiev  were  airain 
devolved  upon  3rr.  AValcott.  The  latter  had  been  engaged  during 
part  of  the  intervening  time  in  building  machinery  for  the  companv, 
and  in  181 7-18,  he  Avas  their  out-of-doors  agent. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  during  all  this  period  the  factorv 
was  employed  in  spinning  yarn  only.  This  they  sent  out  to  their 
agents  in  the  villages  of  Whitcsboro,  Utica,  Xew  Hartford  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  more  distant  places,  by  whom  it  was  sold.  An  es- 
tablishment for  weaving  by  hand-looms,  known  as  the  Whitcsboro 
Cloth  Factory,  and  incorporated  Ajtril  10,  is;ii^  and  which  was 
located  on  Canal  street  in  that  village,  the  company  l>ought.  It 
was  reorganized  by  Dr.  Capron,  run  on  their  account  for  about 
three  years,  ami  then  leased. 

The  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  by  means  of  the  i»f;werdoom  was 
not  introduced  into  this  country  until  the  fall  of  1812,  when  it 
was  put  in  operation  at  Waltliani,  :\la>s.,  and  soon  after  at  other 
mills  in  that  vicinity.*  The  i>ro-ess  was,  however,  kept  secret.  To 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  this  secret,  William  H.  Cojiley,  a  machinist 
in  the  emi)loy  of  the  Capron  Company,  went  to  Pawtucket,  P.  I., 
where  these  power-looms  were  in  use,  and  engaged  himself  to 
labor  as  a  simple  operative.  ] laving  thus  become  possessed  of 
the  re4ni.-.ite  inli>rma(ion,  he  lelt  tlu-  mill,  without  v.aiting  to  take 
up  his  wages,  and  returned  t)  this  county.  rn<lerajoint  contract 
made  with  the  Oneida  and  thj  C:i[>ron  Companies,  he  built  power- 
looms  for  l>oth  of  these  factories.  This  contract,  as  aj>pears  from 
the   record-bouk  of  the  latter  company,  aNo   extant,  is  elated   De- 

*  Appleton's  Xew  Encydopceclia. 
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comhcr  5,  1817.  The  power-loom  presently  supersede*!  tlie  old 
method  of  weaving  by  hand,  and  lornicd  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  factory. 

The  next  nianiifaetory  organized  in  the  county  was  tliat  com- 
monly known  as  the  Oriskany  AVooleii  Factory,  which  was  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Oriskany  creek,  in  the  village  of  that  name. 
*•  Its  erection,"  says  General  Capron.  in  the  letter  before  referred 
to,  "must  have  been  coteniporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  Oneida 
Factory,  since,  from  the  best  evidence  I  can  command,  work  upon 
the  former  wa.s  l»egun  in  1809,  two  years  before  the  charter  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  enterprise  couM  be  obtained  from  the  Legis- 
hiture."  This  assertion  is  based  u])on  his  recollection  of  what  is 
contained  in  two  papers  upon  ihe  subject,  written  one  by  S.  Xew- 
ton  Dexter  and  the  other  by  Hon.  ^h:  Dudley.  Neither  of  these 
papers,  as  he  has  since  informed  the  writer,  has  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  for  ten.  years  or  more,  nor  can  they  b?  now 
produced. 

Turning  again  to  the  secretary's  book  of  the  Oneida  ^Manufac- 
turing  Society,  we  find  tlierein  recorded  what  are  doubtless  the 
first  sti?ps  that  were  taken  tov\-ards  the  founding  of  this  Oriskany 
Factory.  Under  date  of  ^May  S,  IS  Id — fuur  days  before  the  first 
meeting  of  stoekholdors  of  the  Oneiihi  Society — it  was  '"resolved 
that  the  company  ])urchase  of  (t.  G.  Lansing  a  site  for  water  privi- 
lege with  ten  acres  of  lanil  at  and  for  the  jirice  of  >;1,000,  payable 
in  stock  at  40  j)er  cent,  atlvance,  and  that  the  conmiittee  appointed 
to  sell  stock  negotiate  with  Colonel  Lansing  for  the  same."  At 
the  same  tiine  a  committee  was  a])pointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion tlie  most  eligible  way  of  l)uilding  a  cotton  factory  on  the  site 
thus  ])urchased.  .Vnd  on  the  '2(3th  of  the  same  month  they  decided 
to  go  forwaril  in  their  undcrtakiui,'.  IJut  on  ihe  11th  of  July  they 
voted  to  sub>oril)e  five  hundred  shares  in  the  stock  of  "the  new 
coni])any,"  ajipointed  a  committee  to  circulate  a  subscription  j)aper 
for  stock  in  this  //';'■  company,  and  three  days  later  authorized 
Theodore  Sill  to  subseiibe  tiiertin  five  liundr^d  shares  in  behalf  of 
their  society.  Here,  then,  it  appears  that  the  society  abandoned 
tlie  intention  of  building  the  factory  themselves  and  I'litrusted  the 
work  to  another  association,  formed,  in  jiart  at  lea>t,  of  the  same 
members.  Concurrent  with  the  fir>t  jneiition  of  this  new  com- 
pany, viz.,  July  10,  1^^10,  is  the  date  of  a  (locument  in  the  ])OSses- 
sion  of  the  Oiuida  IIistoric;il  SoeiL'ty,  which  would  seiin  to  be  the 
original  subscription  thus  directed   to  be  put  in  circ-ulation.     It   is 
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entitled  a  subscri|)tioii  for  tho  [lurposo  ol"  erecting  a  cotton,  wooK'n 
and  iron  factory  on  the  Ori>kaiiy  creek  near  tlic  liouse  of  Colonel 
Lansinof,  and  has  ainiexed  tliereti)  a  \Ai\n  for  its  eonstriietiun. 
Subscrijttions  Mere  to  be  ])ai(l  to  (ierrit  (K  L;ii)sing,  Seth  Capron 
and  Samuel  S.  Breese,  who  were  to  be  trustees  until  an  incorpoiM- 
tion  had  taken  place.  On  this  paper  tliere  are  in  all  fifty-nine 
subscribers,  mostly  citizens  of  Whitesl)ox-o  and  of  Utica,  and  among 
\hem  appears  the  name  of  Tlicodore  Sill  in  behaU"'  of  the  Oneida 
Maniitactnrinix  Society.  The  record-book  of  this  new  society — the 
Oriskany  ^ranufaeturiiig  Society — is  also  in  existence.  From  it 
"we  learn  that  the  company  was  oroanized  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  above  mentioned  subscription  pa[ier,  and  held  its  tirst 
meeting  of  stockholders  on  the  Uth  of  April,  isil,  the  act  af  in- 
corporation having  passed  the  Legislature  on  the  IGth  of  February 
previous.  The  directors  then  elected  were  Gerrit  G.  Lansing, 
Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  Samuel  S.  Ereese,  William  G.  Tracy 
aud  William  Carpeuder. 

Tlie  original  pla.n  of  this  society  seems  to  have  been  "to  erect  a 
cotton,  iron  and  woolen  factory."'  In  the  contract  they  made  with 
the  Oneida  Society,  July  14,  1810,  wherein  the  latter  agreed  to 
convey  to  them  the  ten  acres  of  land  and  the  site  on  the  Oriskany 
creek,  which  this  parent  society  liad  previously  bought,  this 
parent  society  agreed,  also,  to  furnish  the  new  factory  with  all 
kinds  of  machinery  in  their  possession.  In  xVpril  of  the  following 
year,  they  were  a])plied  to,  to  take  back  the  machinery  they  had 
contracted  to  build,  and,  soon  after,  to  furnish  the  Oriskany  with 
•woolen  in  lieu  of  the  cotton  previously  ordered.  On  the  9th  of 
August  this  Oneida  Company  entertained  a  proposition  from  the 
one  at  Oriskany,  asking  advice  as  to  the  course  they  thought  best 
to  be  taken  by  the  lattei",  Aviietlier  to  endxirk  in  tlie  nuiiuifacture 
of  cotton  or  of  woolen.  Their  opinion  was  given  in  iawv  of 
"woolen,  and  about  the  same  time  they  agreed  to  assist  the  com- 
pany at  Oriskanv  in  disposing  of  their  cotton  machinery.  This 
was  subsequently  eftected,  this  machinery  having  been  sold  to  the 
company  at  Xew[)ort.  Thus  it  will  l)e  seen  that  six  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  incorporating  the  Oriskany  Company,  and 
lifteen  moath.s  after  the  conception  of  the  euicrprise,  the  land 
being  in  i>o>st'ssion  and  the  building  nearly  completed,  the  com- 
pany were  but  just  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  ihc  kind  of  busi- 
ness in  which  thev  would  engatre.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three 
months,  they  "had  bou'j;ht  wool,  of  the  3lt.  3lerin(j  Associatit-n  and 
elsewhere,  had  engaged  their  operatives  and  begun  the  making  of 
woolen  iroods. 
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"The  next  cotton  factory,"  says  (vcnoral  Capron,  "was  the 
Capron,  erected  in  Xev\'  Uartlbrd,  and  wiiich  closely  t'ollowed  the 
Oneida  Factory,  l)uth  of  which  weie  o>t;ibli~hed  by  Dr.  S.  (  a]»r<tn, 
ami  of  both  of  wliich  ho  was  the  largest  proiirietor.  Associated 
with  liini  ill  this  work  were  Jeremiah  \'an  Keiisselaer,  Asahei 
Seward  and  others.  *  *  *  X)r.  Bagy*  states  that  the  Caprou 
factory  went  into  o[)eration  in  1814,  whii-h  i^s  I  ain  snre,  an  error, 
as  I  well  remember  the  building  of  the  factory,  and  that  here  was 
wscd  the  first  jtowerdoom  for  weaving  cotton  erected  in  the  Empire 
State,  which  was  about  1812;  and  although  the  mill  was  not  in 
full  operation,  much  of  the  machinery  was  running,  and  had  been 
for  some  time." 

That  General  Capron  is  at  fault  in  res]iect  to  the  date  of 
beginning  of  the  Capron  factory,  I  shall  presently  show,  and  that 
this  was  not  the  next  factory  established  in  the  county,  there 
having  been  two  others  in  existence  betbre  it,  is  proved  by  the 
secretary's  minutes  of  tiie  Oneida  Society.  These  were  the  mill 
of  the  New  Hartford  ^Manufacturing  Society,  located  in  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  and  that  of  the  AVhitestown  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Society,  known  also  as  ^Yalcott''s  factory,  and  like- 
wise as  the  IJuhr-stone — from  its  having  been  previously  used  for 
preparing  mill-stones — which  was  situateil  above  all  of  the  present 
structures  of  the  Xew.  York  3lills  Company,  and  near  the  Xew 
Hartford  line.  The  former  of  these,  the  Xew  Hartfonl  Com[)any, 
was  incorporated  by  a  special  act,  ^Nlarch  30,  1810,  and  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  l)een  but  little  later  in  origin  than  the 
Oriskany.  The  latter,  the  Waleott  or  Buhr-stone  fac-tory,  organ- 
ized, January  -23,  1813,  under  a  general  manufacturing  law  that 
was  passed  in  1811.  The  incorporatoi's  named  in  tlie  act  which 
created  the  former  were  P'rederick  Stanley,  liichard  Sanger,  Jacob 
Sherrill,  John  Eanies,  .Vmos  Hull  and  Jo.-ei)h  Klrkland.  Tiieii- 
capital  was  -^=200,000,  and  they  were  empowered  to  make  cotton 
and  wool.  The  tirst  mention  of  the  association  made  in  the 
minutes  above  referred  to  is  under  date  of  February  lo,  1812, 
when  a  committee  of  the  older  s(x'iety  was  appointed  to  meet  one 
from  that  of  X'cw  Hartford,  in  onler  "to  make  such  resolutions  as 
shall  promote  the  interests  of  both  establishments."  So  that  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  the  Xew  Hartford  Society  was  then  organized 
and  had  begun  its  work.  And  on  tlie  24th  of  December,  1813,  a 
committee  was  authorized  to  concert  with  the  X'ewport,  (Herkimer 
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county,)  Xcw  Hartford  and  Walcott's  (Wliitostown)  Societies  on 
the  subject  of  purcliasiiiy^  cotton  at  thf  Soutli.  In  the  year  1812 
there  were  woolen  factories  in  o}>eration  at  IJall^toii,  at  l*on<Th- 
kcepsic,  at  Ihnlson  and  elsewliere  in  tiie  State. 

The  Capron  wa^  not  founded  untjl  lS14,a.s  will  be  ^^qqix  froni  the 
following  data :  Tiie  first  reference  to  this  factory  is  ibund  in  the  land 
records  of  the  connty,  by  examination  of  VN-hieh  it  a})pears,  from  a 
ileecl  therein  reeordfd  an<l  dated  on  the  3d  <biy  of  January,  1814,  that 
Seth  Cajiron  and  Nathan  Sev>ard  bouirht  of  Arthur  Perry  eleven 
acres  of  land,  l)eiiiu^  a  part  of  lot  Xo.  108  in  Freemason's  Patent, 
and  that  after  the  disposal  by  said  Ca])ron  to  said  Seward  of  about 
one-half  an  acre  of  the  same,  these  parties  sold  tlie  remainder  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Capron  Cotton  ^lanufacturing  Company  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1814.  On  the  same  day,  Xathan  Seward  and  wife, 
Asaliel  Iligby  and  wife,  and  Asahel  Seward  and  wife,  also  sold  a 
part  of  lot  Xo.  108  in  said  ])atent  to  the  directors  of  the  same 
company,  ''witii  rhe  right  of  water  from  the  pond  above  and  ad- 
joining the  paiter-hiill,  and  of  conveying  it  in  the  most  easy  and 
convenient  manner  to  an<l  for  the  use  of  the  cotton  factory  intended 
to  be  erected  on  the  ])remises  hereby  granted,  so  as  to  operate 
"with  sutiicient  speed  -2,000  spindles,  with  the  macliine  shops  and 
])icting  machine."* 

Xearly  cotemju^raneons  with  the  date  of  the  above  mentioned 
sale  is  the  certificate  of  incorj^oration  of  the  Ca]iro7\  Company,  a 
copy  of  wliich,  as  certified  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  is  in 
possession  of  tlie  Oneida  Historical  Society.  It  is  as  follow>: 
"  To  whom  it  may  concern:  This  may  certiiy  that  Seth  Capron, 
Xathan  Seward,  Jeremiah  ^'an  Pensselaer,  .Vsahel  Iligby,  Asa'iel 
Seward,  Thomas  II.  Gold  and  Herbert  B.  ^lann,  all  of  the  tov\ii 
of  ^Vhitestown  in  the  county  of  Omi(hi,  have  ;!ssociateil,  bv  the 
name  of  the  Ca])ron  Cotton  Manufacturinu'  Coin]iany,  for  the  j)ur- 
pose  of  manufacturing  cotton  ya^n  and  cloth,  and  that  the  araouut 
of  the  capital  stock  of  tin-  said    company  consists  of  one  thousaiul 

*Tlie  papcr-iaill  alluded  to  as  previously  existing:,  stiiod  on  the  Saui]Uoit 
witiiiu  the  limits  of  the  present  town  dI'  New  Hartford,  contiguous  to  what 
Leranie  the  site  of  the  Capron,  now  I'tica  ("otton  Company  fai-tory.  It  was 
built  in  1807  by  Leonard  Kellogg  &  Co., a  tirin  consisting  of  Leonard  Kellogg', 
Nathan  Seward.  Asuhcl  IligV)y  and  Thomas  Sayles.  The  interests  of 
Kellogg  and  Sayles  were  boucht  by  Asahel  Sewanl,  of  Utica,  in  1810-11, 
wh((,  after  the  death  of  liis  father,  Colonel  Xathan  Seward,  in  181,j,  con- 
ducted the  same  till  1824,  when  it  was,  sold  to  the  cotton  company.  Tho 
Capron  factory  was  l)urnt  October  14,  \S'22,  and  on  being  rebuilt  in  18J4,  the 
title  of  the  cor[K)ration  was  changed  to  Utica  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company. 
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shares,  each  ^hare  consisting  of  one  hundrcil  dollars,  and  that  the- 
nutnbLT  of  directors  is  live,  and  that  the  names  of  the  <liiect()r* 
\s'ho  shall  niaiiaiie  the  c*>iicorns  of  the  said  association  the  tirst 
vear  are  Seth  (.'apron,  Nathan  Seward,  Jeremiah  Van  IJensselaer, 
Asaliel  Highy  and  Asahel  Seward;  and  we  further  certify  that 
the  manufacturing  operations  of  the  said  company  are  to  be  car- 
rieil  on  in  the  town  ot"  Wliitestown  in  the  county  of  Oneida.  Dated 
at  Wliitestown,  this  tilth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fourteen.'' 

Thus  it  ap[)ears  that  at  this  time  the  Caprou  factory  was  onU^ 
"intended  to  be  erected,"  but  not  yet  in  being,  and  that  General 
Capron  is  again  in  fault  in  his  attempts  to  "correct  several  errors 
in  dates  that  have  crept  into  some  of  the  existing  histories  of  the 
county."  The  only  previous  historian  cf  Oneida  county  is  Judge 
Pomroy  Jones,  who  gives  correctly  the  year  of  incorporation  of 
the  Oriskany  factory,  aud  does  not  mention  the  time  of  founding 
of  either  of  the  others.  "The  Pioneers  of  Utica"  treats  but  inci- 
dentally of  the  county  at  large,  and  only  of  such  events  as  the 
citizens  of  I'tica  took  part  in.  Such  dates  as  it  gives  of  the  mat- 
ters now  in  question  coniorm  to  those  herein  stated. 

That  General  Caprou  should  fail  in  respect  to  dates  is  by  no 
means  strange,  when  we  consider  that  he  relies  almost  wholly  on 
his  memory  in  the  narration  of  events  which  occurred  in  his  ex- 
treme youth.  Still  he  has  related  particulars  of  much  interest ; 
and  for  his  efforts  "to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  ]noneers 
in  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  most  imjtortant  industries  ever 
develo])ed  in  the  P^mpire  State" — a  second  and  the  prevailing 
motive  for  writing  his  letter — we  are  truly  grateful.  That  he  has 
not  departe<l  from  the  truth  in  crediting  his  father  witli  tlie  orig- 
ination of  these  enterprises,  I  am  quite  disposed  to  believe.  From 
the  ai-count  I  have  presented  of  the  recorded  proceedinas  of  the 
Oneida  Society  and  the  deeds  copied  from  tiie  otlicial  records  of 
the  county,  from  the  subscription  paper  that  heralded  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  mill  at  Oriskany,  and  from  the  certilicate  of  incor- 
poration of  the  Caj)ron  mill,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Seth  Caprou 
was  a  leading  man  in  all  of  these  undertakings.  It  is  seen  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  boar.l  of  <lirect(us  in  three  of  them,  that  his 
name  heads  the  list  on  two.  Of  the  Oneida  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board  for  five  successive  years,  and  likewise  four  years  their 
superintcndL-nt,  and  in  this  board  no  member  ser\  eil  on  more 
numerous  and  imp'ortant  committees,  (^f  th"  Oriskany,  also,  he 
was  a  trustee  from  I>11  to  ISlo. 
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Dr,  Capron  came  to  Whitcshoro,  in  If^OO,  from  Cumborlan<l, 
Rhode  Islaiul,  wlicro,  in  1708,  tlie  hands  omployed  by  Samuel  Slater 
had  iiitri>duri.'d  from  l*a\vtueket  t'.c  Arkwriaht  processes  of  s)>'m- 
ning  cotton  which  Slater  tirst  brought  from  England,  in  1790,  and 
established  at  Providence,  and^afterwards  at  Pawtucket.*  It  was 
at  Cumberland  douhtless,  that  Dr,  Capron  became  impressed  with 
the  practicability  and  importance  of  this  kind  ot'industry.  Though 
trained  as  a  physician,  and  for  some  years  after  his  residence  still 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  it,  he  soon  began  to  interest  his  neigh- 
bors in  the  subject  which  had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon  his  own 
mind.  The  preliminaries  in  t!ie  enterprise  were  not  the  work  of  a 
day;  prejudices  and  obstacles  attended  every  movement.  Every 
tiling  was  to  be  taught  and  every  thing  learned,  while  capital 
available  for  such  Avork  was  exceedingly  limited.  He  met  these 
prejudices,  and  overcame  these  obstacles.  He  organized  the  com- 
pany, furnished  a  portion  of  the  requisite  funds  and  stimulated 
Others  to  contribute  of  theirs,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  and  the  development  of  the  water  power. 
According  to  his  son,  who  is  sustained  in  this  assertion  by  the 
brother  of  the  latter,  six  years  older  than  himself, — as  quoted  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer  from  General  Capron, — he  built  the  factory,  and 
when  it  was  partially  completed,  invited  Mr.  AValcott  to  come  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  take  charge  of  it.  Even  if  the  truth  of  this 
declaration  should  not  be  fully  admitted, — and  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  there  is  reason  to  doubt  it, — he  certainly  seems  to  have 
been  the  projector  and  prime-mover  of  the  work.  He  preceded  and 
prepared  the  way  for  his  townsman  of  Cuml)erland,  a  more  prac- 
tised workman  than  himself,  and  if  he  did  not  build  the  factory  he 
was  the  head  of  the  company  tliat  did  build  it. 

His  agency  in  the  ince]>tion  and  organization  of  the  Oriskany 
factory,  even  without  the  testimony  of  lii>.  >on,  can  not  be  questioned. 
And  when  we  learn  of  the  numerous  docks  of  costly  sheep  main- 
tained on  his  farms  in  Deertield  by  him  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Mt.  .Alerino  ,V>-oeiation  to  suj>ply  the  tiner  kinds  of  wool  for  the 
factory,  and  which  were  sold  at  his  failure,  we  may  well  believe  that 
this  factory  not  less  than  the  Oneida  absorbed  his  tiioughts,  and 
taxed  his  energies.  "Taking  into  consideration,''  remarks  his  son, 
"  the  large  price  paid  for  a  single  sheep — -sl.OOO, — cost  of  attendance, 
risk  by  sea  and  land,  ;ind  time  re(piired  to  place  the  stock  in  Oneida 
county,  under  the   then  existing  circumstances,  it  will  be  readily 
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seen  that  the  importation  of  wool-proiliu-ini;  animals  was  no  tritlinc^ 
untlortakinjj:."  And  in  a  k-tter  to  the  writer  he  says  tuither,  •'  I  liave 
often,  in  more  matured  years,  heard  my  fatlier  talk  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  that  early  [)eriod.  The  faets  that  I  relate  are  not 
the  coinap;e  of  my  own  brain  ;  the  remenibranee  of  tht-m  is  implanted 
in  my  very  existenee.  1  know  my  fatiier's  agency  in  this  work, 
and  the  sacritiees  that  he  made.'' 

The  result  of  the  sfaeritiees  he  incurred  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
various  ])rojects, — the  Capron  mill  just  begun  as  well  as  of  the  two 
that  had  preceded  it, — is  made  evident  by  an  examination  of  our 
county  records.  When  [)eace  was  declared  with  England  and  the 
importation  of  foreign  ])roducts,  suspended  by  the  war,  was  a<:;aiu 
renewed,  the  manufactured  cottons  and  Avoolens  of  Oneida,  the 
blooded  sheep  of  Dr.  Capron  and  his  associates,  fell  so  ijreatlv  in 
value,  as  to  curtail,  or  wholly  stop  the  working  of  the  mills,  and 
to  overwhelm  their  projector  with  ruin.  Jn  the  summer  of  1816, 
hi  signed  over  to  his  creditors  the  whole  of  his  real  and  personal 
property,  excepting  only  his  dwelling  house,  including  various 
parcels  of  land  in  Deertield  and  elsewhere,  that  amounted  in  all  to 
nearly  ],000  acres,  500  h;df-blooded  ^lerinoes,  175  shares  of  Oneida 
and  2'22  of  Capron  mills  stock,  his  notes,  bonds,  &c.  At  this  time 
he  retired  from  the  superintendency  aiul  trusteeship  of  the  Oneida 
Company.  About  two  years  later  he  was  made  sujierintendent 
of  the  mill  at  Ori^kany  and  removed  there  to  occupy  that  position 
until  his  withdrawal  from  the  county  hi  1S25.  The  l)usiness  of 
manufacturing  con.tinued  to  interest  him,  and  tlie  construction  and 
running  of  factories  formed  the  occupation  of  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Going  hence  to  Walden  in  Orange  county,  he  became  the  principal 
agent  in  establishinj:  a  large  Avoolen  factory,  and  also,  with  his  son 
a  cottoii  mill,  and  was  instrumental  in  giving  life  to  that  noAv 
flourishing  village.  And  there  he  died  Se[>tember  9th,  1805,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three. 

Few  men  have  led  more  active  lives;  few,  by  their  ardor,  their 
enterprise,  their  perseverance  and  industry,  by  their  conciliation 
and  persuasive  honesty  of  purpose,  their  patriotism  and  self-sacri- 
licCj  have  done  more  for  their  generation  and  their  commonwealth. 
lie  may  liave  been  over  sanguine  and  incautious,  too  assure^l  of 
prosjierity  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  more  numerous  and  greater 
ventures  than  he  had  the  means  to  carry  to  jierfection.  Or  he  may 
have  been  simply  the  victim  of  a  commercial  storm  which  ordinary 
prudence  could   not  or  would   not,  have  averted.     Jiut  if  wrecked 
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himself,  lie  was  the  iiavic^ator  wlio  planned  the  voyage  auA  I.-. I 
others  aloufr  the  track  ;  like  many  another  discoverer  and  inventor, 
he  came  short  of  success  in  a  course  wheri'in  l)e  opened  up  toother^ 
the  avenue  to  wealth,  -[would  not  derogate  from  the  credit  tljat 
is  due  to  the  other  patriotic  men  who  were  concerned  with  him  in 
his  earlier  projects,  ^till  less  deny  the  oljlin:ations  we  owe  to  tlu- 
late  lienjamin  S.  Walcott  for  the  practical  kno\vle<l<:e  and  the  v^rv 
efficient  aid  which  marked  liis  suporuitendency  from  the  outset  and 
characterized  it  to  its  close,  nor  to  the  ripened  skill  and  the 
wondrous  executive  ability  whicli  have  crowned  with  prosperity 
the  later  labors  of  himself  and  his  collea<^aies.  Yet  I  crave  for  the 
projector  his  share  of  the  merit  of  conceivino- and  of  giving  impulse 
to  the  entei-prise.  Assuredly  to  Dr.  Seth  Capron  is  Oneida  county 
indebted  for  much  of  that  abundance  she  is  now  reaping  from  h<M- 
splendid  factories,  and  with  its  history  his  name  equally  with 
that  of  the  Walcotts,  3Iarshal  and  Campbell  should  ever  be 
identified. 
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Read  befuke  the  Society,  November  9,  18S0. 


I  have  recently  become  jio>sesse<l  of  !<oiiie  old  letters  and  papers 
which  belonrjeil  to  the  late  Andrew  A.  Bartow,  who  for  nianv  vears 
resided  in  Herkimer  county,  and  was  one  of  the  iionored  and  use- 
lul  citizens  of  Central  Xew  York.  These  letters  and  papers  were 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  his  two  daughters,  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  who  at  the  present  time  are  temporarily  residing-  iu  Ilerkimei*. 
I  propose  to  leave  these  letters  and  papers  with  this  Society.  They 
are  somewhat  interesting  as  coming  from  persons  whose  names 
were  prominently  before  the  j»ublic  more  than  a  half-century  ago, 
and  who  were  connected  witli  the  early  history  of  the  canals  of 
this  State.  !Mr.  Bartow  was  the  intimate  associate  of  those  per- 
sons, and  was  in  the  service  of  the  State  on  the  Erie  canal  from 
the  time  it  was  commenced  until  it  was  completed  in  1S25.  And 
during  the  whole  ])rogress  of  this  great  undertaking  he  was  a  most 
useful  and  etlicient  agent  of  the  State  in  all  of  the  various  and 
important  trusts  confided  to  liim. 

It  is  probably  known  to  some  of  tlie  persons  here  present,  that 
before  work  was  commenced  on  the  Erie  canal,  the  material  calle<I 
Wati'!-T>inij  was  not  known  to  exist  in  this  country,  and  that  it 
was  siijiposed  it  woidd  be  iu'CfS>ary  to  import  the  Tarras,  or 
Uoman  cement,  to  be  used  in  the  con>truction  of  tlie  canal.  But 
jv.st  at  the  jtroper  time,  and  wlien  the  question  as  to  making  pro- 
vision for  tlie  iHi])ortation  of  water-cemfut  was  being  considered 
by  the  St;ite  otlicials,  a  limotone  tln'retotbre  sup})osed  to  be  a  sj»u- 
rious  kin<l  of  linu':«tone,  anil  of  no  use  for  anv  purpose,  was  found 
<>u  the  line  of  tin.-  i-aiial  in  M.idi>on  and  Oiiondau^a  counties,  which, 
by  e.\p(.'i-inu'uts  made,  was  found  t(^  form  cement  wliicii  wouM 
liarden  under  water.  This  was  u  mo^t  timely  discovery.  The 
material  was  found  right  at  hand  which  was  iiidi^[)en>alile  in  the 
construction  of  the  locks  ancl  aipieduet>  on  the  can:d,  and  which 
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]ias  since  bceoinc  tlirough(nit  tlie  country  a  ^irimo  necessity  in  all 
kinds  of  liydruulie  ina^-onry. 

I  claim  tor  Mr.  Dartow  that  he  was  the  original  discoverer  ot 
"Water-Lime  in  this  country,  ami  I  propose  in  this  ])aj)cr  to  pri'^ent 
the  proof  which,  I  think,  sustains  the  claim  I  make. 

I  am  well  aware  that  tiie  discovery  of  this  important  article  in 
this  country  is  accorded  to  Canvass  White,  a  native  of  this  county, 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  assistant  engineers  on  the  Erie  can;'.]. 
and  active!  v  and  responsibly  engage<l  as  such  during  the  wliole 
progress  of  its  construction.  I  am  aware,  also,  that  before  tin- 
canal  was  commenced  Mr.  White  was  sent  by  tlie  Erie  canal  otii- 
cials  to  Enrjhuul,  to  procnre  mathematical  instruments  for  use  in 
constructing  the  canal,  and  while  there  to  make  observations  in 
regard  to  canals.  While  abroad,  it  is  said,  Mr.  White  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  nse  of  the  article  known  as  lioman  cement.  It  was  then 
thought  that  kind  of  cement  would  have  to  be  imported  for  the 
Erie  canal.  The  State  officials,  as  early  as  IS  18,  had  been  adviseil 
by  Benjamin  Wriglit,  the  chief  engineer  upon  the  canal,  that  quick- 
lime would  not  do  for  the  construction  of  the  locks,  and  that  })ro- 
vision  ought  to  be  made  for  tlie  importation  of  Tarras,  or  Iloman 
cement,  ior  that  jMirpose. 

After  Canvass  White's  retnrn  from  Europe,  and  in  the  year  1818 
or  1819,  the  discovery  was  ma<le  that  the  limestone  on  the  line  oi 
the  canal  in  ^Madison  and  Onondaga  counties,  which  had  been  jtre- 
viously  regarded  as  wholly  useless,  was  suitable  for  making  a 
water-proof  cement.  Experiments  and  tests  were  made,  whicli 
resulted  in  determining  the  fact  that  Koman  cement  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  that  ampk- 
material  for  hydraulic  cement  was  near  at  hand. 

The  question  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  is,  whc  i- 
really  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  first  discovery  in  tliis  conntrv 
of  this  inili-.[iensable  article;  whether  Canvass  White,  to  whom 
the  honor  belongs,  if  we  take  as  granteil  what  appears  in  his  favor 
in  the  i)ublic  prints  and  official  doc\iments  on  that  sul)ject,  or 
Andrew  A.  l>artow,  whose  name,  so  far  a^  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, has  never  been  pufdlcly  or  officially  connected  with  it- 
discovery  ? 

From  tlie  letters  and  papers  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
this  Society  at  this  time,  1  iVul  warranted  in  saying  that  tlie  honor 
of  this  discovery  bvloiigs  to  Mr.  Bartow,  and  not  to  3Ir.  ^^'hitl•. 
The  evidence  containeil  in  these  letters  would,  In  my  opinion,  lu- 
deemed  sufficient  before  any  court  or  jury  to  establish  the  claim 
of  Bartow  to  thi>  honor. 
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In  bc'lialf  of  ^fr.  White  it  is  elaiTiic*]  tlint  lit-  ininlc  tlic  <lisoovery 
ot"  tlic  cement  after  repeat e<l  ex|>eiiniciit.s  in  isi"^;  an<l  it  is  true 
that  ill  \><-20  a  patent  was  issr.ed  to  liini  for  tlie  iliseovery.  Under 
this  patent  White  put  in  a  claim  to  he  remunerated  by  tlie  State 
for  the  cement  use<l  ujion  tlie  canal,  whicii  had  bei'u  purchased 
from  otlier  parties.  He  claimed  it  was  manufactured  and  put 
upon  the  market  in  violation  ot  his  patent;  and  for  this  violation 
he  commenced  several  suits,  and  recovered  judgment  in  one  of 
them  ior  *;1,T00  damages  against  one  Timothy  l>rown.  From 
what  I  can  learn  of  this  case,  it  appears  that  Captain  ibown,  as  he 
was  called,  ha<l  furnished  a  lai-ge  amount  of  Wiitcr-Lime  for  the 
use  of  the  State  on  the  canal,  and  that  l\^/iife  in  virtue  of  his 
patent  claimed  a  royalty  of  four  cents  a  husliel,  and  because  it  was 
not  paid  brought  suit,  which  restilted  in  the  judgment  against 
Brown.  In  1825,  Brown  ]U'titi<ined  the  Legislature  for  relief 
against  this  judgment,  and  in  liis  jietition  alleged  that  he  fur- 
nished the  cement  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  at  its  then 
usual  price,  without  taking  into  account  the  four  cents  per  bushel 
royalty  charged  by  White ;  and  as  the  State  had  the  benefit  of  the 
cement  at  four  cents  per  bushel  less  than  it  w'ould  have  cost  if 
the  charges  of  IV/iife,  the  patentee,  had  been  paid,  and  as  he, 
Brown,  considered  himself  acting  under  the  countenance  of  the 
acting  canal  commissioners,  he  thought  it  just  and  reasonable  to 
ask  of  the  State  an  indcnmity  against  the  judgment  so  recovered 
against  him  by  ^]'/li'fe.  The  committee  of  the  Legislature  to 
which  the  petition  of  Brown  was  referred,  reported  in  his  favor^ 
and  to  j»revent  furtlier  prosecutions  under  the  j)atent  against  those 
who  had  furnished  cement  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  unani- 
mousl}-  recommended  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  be  paid  to  INIr. 
White,  on  condition  of  \\\>  assigning  and  assuring  to  the  people  of 
this  State  the  lull  riglit  forever  to  use  the  cement,  and  of  his  dis- 
charging his  judgment  airainst  JJrown,  ami  all  claims  against  him 
and  all  and  every  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  for  or  on  account  of 
any  intringenient  of  his  patent.  This  report,  which  is  liated  Feb- 
ruary 11,  182."),  conclutles  as  follow^:  "And  as  Mr.  White  agrees  to 
accept  said  sum  up(Ui  the  conditions  aforesaid,  the  committee  ask 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill."' 

I  can  not  find  that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted'.. 
At  all  events,  no  act  was  ])assed  granting  any  relief  to  Mr.  Ibown, 
He  probably  appealed  from  the  jud.gnuiit,  and  (piite  likely  de- 
feated the  i)atent.  How  it  is  1  do  not  know,  and  it  is  not  inaterial, 
to  my  present  purpose  to  iiupiirc.  _ 
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I  nu'iitinii  xhv  riirc't;()iii'_r  facts  l>o(';uis<.'  it  is  nudisjmtc"]  that 
Canvass  \Vliiti'  took  out  tfio  |iati'iit  tor  tliis  cH'tnoiit,  ami  was  jiojni- 
lai'ly  sn[>[i.>^i'il  to  be  ciititlctl  to  tlir  crcilit  ot'  tlio  di^rovcry. 

Ami  now.  helort'  ]iro<luciiii;  the  |irooi's  ■which  1  claim  show  that. 
Bartow  and  not  Whitf  is  entitl-.d  to  this  iT(,'<lit,  I  will  hrietl}-  state 
"what  the  ihiiiiihters  of  Mr.  Kartow  say  of  their  father's  eomieetion 
Avith  the  di^covi'ry  of  the  eeiiKiit.  They  say,  ami  their  meinory 
extetids  hack  to  that  ])erio(l,  ttiat  at  the  time  the  htcks  on  the 
canal  at  or  near  Syraeuso  were  about  being"  l)uilt,  lie  ranged  all 
over  tlie  county  of  Onon  lag-a  for  stones  snitalde  tor  that  pur]K:)se. 
That  one  of  the  duties  with-  v*hich  he  was  charge<l  was  to  select 
and  contract  for  the  materials  lor  the  locks;  and  for  that  ])ur])Ose 
he  visited  ^he  stone  quarries  and  stone  ledges  in  the  vicinity 
anil  examined  the  quality  of  the  stone.  That  on  some  occasion, 
when  he  was  on  a  tonr  of  ins]>ection  of  stone  quarries  in  Onondaga 
county,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  ditlerent  kind  of  limestone 
from  what  he  was  familiar  with,  found  in  the  town  of  IManlius  ;  and 
he  took  a  specimen  and  examined  it,  and  while  looking  at  it  some 
farmers  were  present,  and  he  aske<l  them  what  kind  of  stone  it 
was,  and  they  replied  that  it  was  a  bastard  limestone.  That  no 
use  could  be  made  of  it.  Tiiat  some  of  the  farmers  had  tried  to 
use  it  as  plaster  by  grinding  it  and  putting  it  on  their  corn,  and 
they  found  that  it  was  good  for  nothing  and  would  l)ecome  hard. 
It  occurre<l  to  Mr.  Bartow  to  take  a  specimen  of  the  stone  and 
place  it  in  his  cabinet,  as  was  his  custom  to  do  with  the  different 
kinds  of  stone  he  found,  lie  brought  the  specimen  with  him  to 
his  lodgings,  and  among  others  showed  it  to  two  English  masons, 
"v\'ho  were  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Horn,  and  v>'ho  were  then  at  work 
on  the  canal.  These  masons  had  worked  on  the  Duke  of  Briilge- 
water's  canal,  in  Enghmd,  and  were  familiar  with  the  use  of 
Roman  cement,  and  with  the  stone  from  which  it  Avas  made. 
After  examining  the  stone,  tlioy  told  3[r.  J^artow  that  it  was  an 
inferior  kin<l  of  linu'stone,  and  that  it  looked  very  much  like  the 
stone  Irom  v^hich  the  1  toman  cement  was  made.  The  curiosity  of 
Jiartow  was  now  excited  to  know  the  value  of  the  stone,  and  he 
resolved  ujioii  making  experinunts  with  it.  To  that  end  he  hiied 
the  use  of  a  bhiek^mitli  .--hop,  and  as  he  could  not  havi'  the  use  of  it  on 
a  week  <lay,  he  took  it  to  use  on  Sunday.  ]  le  shut  himself  up  in  the 
shoj),  and  worked  all  Sunday  in  burning  the  stone  and  imlverizin-" 
it,  :ln<l  in  making  experiments  with  it.  He  was  so  elated  with  the 
results  of  his  ^Sunday  work,  that  he  took  some  of  the  stone  to 
Prof.  James  Hadley,  of  the  Fairfield  Medical  College,  and  together 
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witli  that  leariiO(l  (.-In.  ini>t,  he  iinile  further  (v\'i)eiiiiU'nts,  ami  finally 
(Ic'iiMMistrateil  the  tact  that  the  stone  |.r()'liu-e<l  a  jicrfeet  water- 
proof cement.  Th  •  dauLiht ei-s  otMr.  !!art(>\\'  <]i-tinctly  remember 
the  fact  ot  ]ii>  brinixinir  th.'  stone  to  FalriieM,  for  Piof.  i[:ulh-y  to 
make  exjieriments  with,  and  they  weie  ohl  enouu'li  at  tliattinie  to 
know  their  father's  emj.loyments,  aH<l  what  lie  then.  <ai<l  about  the 
stone  and  the  use  to  be  niade  of  it.  And  they  say  that  Canvass 
"N^liite  knew  nothinu'  of  the  |>roi)erties  of  tlic  stone  until  informed 
by  their  fatlier,  ami  tliat  to  make  use  of  the  discovery  and  profit 
out  of  it  he  paid  tlieir  father  >;-J,OU0,  and  applied  for  the  jiatent, 
agreeing  to  let  liim  have  a  quarter  interest  in  tise  patent,  in  raldi- 
tion  to  the  money  consideration  paid.  It  i>;  certain  that  y\v. 
Bartow  never  a)>iilied  i'or  a  patent,  and  that  White  di<^;  and  know- 
ing Bartow  as  I  did,  I  can  imagine  a  satir^factory  reason  why, 
as  between  liim  and  "White,  the  latter  was  jtut  forward  as  the  dis- 
coverer, and  to  get  the  patent. 

And  now,  before  |>resenting  Mr.  White's  letters  on  the  subject 
of  the  cement  and  the  patent,  which  he  a<ldresscd  to  Mr.  Bartow. 
I  will  introduce  the  latter  by  reading  some  pa[>ers  relating  to  him, 
Dot  as  evidence  on  the  main  question  which  I  seek  to  establi-ii,  but 
as  preliminary  thereto. 

'       '  Utica.  18  July,  1817. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Canal  Commissioners  have  appoiuted  you  their  agent  to 
procure  grants  of  the  land  through  which  the  western  canal  is  to  pas's,  and 
have  agreed  to  allow  you  three  dollars  a  day  and  the  expenses  of  yourself 
and  horse,  or  four  dollars  a  day,  including  your  compen.'-ation  and  all  ex- 
penses. If  you  agree  to  accept  the  trust,  you  will  repair  imniediatoly  to 
Rome  and  report  yourself  to  Benjamin  Wright,  the  Engineer,  who  will  fur- 
nish you  with  blank  deeds  and  other  necessary  iiit'oriiuitii>n.  You  will  com- 
mence your  operations  at  Utica  and  go  on  westerly.  Write  to  me,  directed 
at  Ailittny,  and  I  will  furnish  you  with  other  directions  if  necessary. 
I  am  vuurs,  with  esteem, 

A.  A.  B.uiTOW,  Esq.  '  DE  WITT  CLINTOX.     , 


I  do  heriby  authorize  and  empower  Andrew  A  Bartow.  Esii.,  to  make  and 
conclude  contracts  at  his  discrt-tinn  for  th.e  purchase  and  delivery  of  lime, 
sand,  timber  and  plank  at  any  jdace  where  they  may  be  re(|uired  for  the 
construction  of  any  works  connected  with  the  Er-e  canal  on  that  part  of  the 
line  which  lies  between  Etica  and  Saliua,  hereby  engaging  to  ratify  and 
confirm  all  such  contracts,  and  when  they  are  ext-cuted  to  make  all  such 
payments  as  by  saiil  contracts  sai<l  l^artow  shall  bind  himself  to  make  in 
behalf  uf  tlie  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Xew  Voik. 

MYROX  irOLLEY. 

Dated  '2>j  May,  1818.  One  of  said  Canal  Commissioners. 
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The  hearer  hereof,  Andrew  A.  Bartow,  »  squire,  lias  heen  ia  tlie  employ  of 
Canal  Coninii.-.-^ioners  of  the  State  of  Now  York  since  the  first  part  ofth.- 
season  of  ISl?  to  this  time,  and  has  atteml.-d  to  various  duties  as  an  agent 
for  niakmy:  .ontraets  for  lal>or  and  materials  necessary  for  the  work,  in  all  ot 
M-hich,  he  has,  as  far  as  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  performed  the  various 
duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  and  their  Enirineers. 
Utica,  State  of  N.  York,  BEXJ.  WRIGHT, 

^'o^'eJ»l>^r  17,  1«1.  Principal  Engineer  Erie  Canal. 


Utica,  Xovembor  17,  1821. 

"The  bearer  of  this  is  Andrew  A.  Bartow,  es(iuire,  who  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  their  agent 
for  procuring  cessions  of  land  whereon  the  canals  of  this  State  have  been 
located.  This  duty  he  has  discharged  much  to  their  satisfaction.  He  ha.- 
also  been  ii^tru-sted  with  various  other  duties  in  relation  to  the  con.struction 
of  the  Erie  canal,  particularly  in  the  procuring  and  selecting  Water-Lime,  of 
which  he  professes  to  be  a  competent  judge,  having  had  much  experience  in 
regard  to  it.  and  .made  more  observation  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities 
and  properties  of  this  important  article  than  any  other  person  of  my 
acquaintance. 

HENRY  SEY.MOrR, 

Utica,  November  17,  1^21.  Acting  Canal  Commissioner, 


A.  A.  B.\UTOw,  Agent,  Account  with  Caxal  Com.missioners,  to  the 

IGtii  November,  1821. 
The  Erie  Canal  Commissioners  to  A.  A.  Bartow,  Agent.  Dr., 

Ta  services  rendered  (as  per  subjoined  statement)  from  the  29th  day 
of  April,  1821,  to  the  16th  day  of  November,  1821,  inclusive", 
being  201  days,  at  !j;4  per  day, 1304 

Statement. 

Engaged  to  the  first  of  June  in  obtaining  cessions  of  land  through  the 
eastern  section  of  the  canal  and  in  inspecting  the  Water-Lime  and  lime-kilns 
to  the  we;  t  to  prevent  adulteration. 

To  the  first  of  July,  occupied  in  examining  the  ditferent  stone-quarries  on 
the  eastern  section,  contracting  for  the  quarries  and  superintending  the  set- 
ting of  the  lock.s  and  atjueducts. 

To  the  first  of  August,  engaged  in  examining  for  Water-Lime  through  the 
counties  of  Herkimer,  Montgomery,  Otsego,  Schenectady  and  Albany,  and 
occasionally  in  superintending  the  constru.-tion  of  the  locks  under  Stewan. 
Doolittle  \;  Butler,  l)etween  Utica  and  ti:e  Littlo  Falls. 

To  the  first  of  September,  employed  ;;s  a  s.ipcriutendcnt  on  the  lijie  of  the 
caual  between  Utica  and  Sc-lienectady.  examining  the  setting  of  the  locks. 
inspecting  the  Water-Lirae  made  u.se  of,  and  in  examining  stone-cjuarries  and 
the  cutting  of  the  stone. 

To  the  first  of  Octobt-r,  occupied,  with  Commis?io?ier  Bouck,  in  estinuitiiii: 
damages  on  the'Mohawk  river  and  en  the  Northern  .anal,  and  in  measuring 
stone  at  the  diiTerent  <puirri'^s. 
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To  the  sixteenth  of  November,  employe!  ou  the  liae  of  the  canal  between 
Uti<a  and  the  LittU-  Falls,  making  preparation  to  let  in  thf  water. 


KiNGriTOx,  December  9,  182.'5. 
Doct.A.  A.  B<irt'»r  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  desiroii.s  of  seeing  you  here  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  that  you  may  understand  the  object  I  have  in  view,  I  will  in  part  state 
that  I  wish  to  have  several  points  examined  and  experiments  made  with  the 
Water-Lime  found  near  the  line  of  our  canal.  You  will  readily  perceive 
the  necessity  of  our  having  this  matter  attended  to  immediately,  on  account 
of  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  that  1  sliould  see  you  here  to  confer 
on  the  subject  before  you  commence  o))eration3.  I  shall  expect,  if  you  are 
willing  to  engage,  to  see  you  to-morrow  or  Sunday;  and  if  you  decline,  to 
hear  from  you  by  that  time  at  farthest.     With  great  respect, 

Yours,  most  truly, 

MAURICE  WURTS, 
Agent  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company. 


Rome,  N.  Y.,  Tth  August,  1880. 
S.  Earl  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  2d  inst.  was  duly  received.  Memory  in  transactions 
of  over  one-half  a  century  is  not  very  reliable.  I  recollect  Doctor  Bar- 
tow very  well.  He  was  a  sort  of  general  agent  of  canal  commissioners. 
From  1818  to  1820  I  saw  him  often.  The  young  scions  in  the  Engineer  De- 
partment always  enjoyed  his  genial  and  frank  manner.  I  recollect  many 
pleasant  interviews. 

In  regard  to  the  cement  question,  I  recollect  he  took  great  interest  in  it, 
when  it  was  generally  regarded  with  doubt,  and  insisted  it  would  be  a  suc- 
cess. He  discussed  the  matter  freely  with  the  young  engineers.  I  well 
recollect  the  strong  confidence  he  expressed  in  its  success.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  he  claimed  to  be  the  original  in  the  discovery.  It  was  supposed  Canvass 
White  made  the  experiments  which  showed  the  hydraulic  quality  of  the 
cement.  Doct.  Rartow  often  showid  specimens  of  cement;  he  seemed 
always  to  have  tliem  in  his  po<-ket.  As  to  the  main  question;  Who  first  sug- 
gested the  thing?  I  am  not  able  to  sny. 

With  pleasant  recuUection  of  the  genial  Doct.  Baitow, 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

JOHN   R.  JEllVIS. 

Ilavin;^  now  shown  wlio  Bartow  wa-^.  :uul  what  his  occupations 
were  on  tlio  Erie  oana'i,  I  am  proi»;ue<l  to  give  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  White's  letter-:,  whieli  I  tliinic  I'airly  show  it  was  nnder- 
stooil  between  them  tliit  Uartov.-  was  the  aetnal  discoverer  of  the 
cement.  T'liat  this  evi  lence  may  be  luily  niiderstood,  1  have  con- 
chnU'd  not  to  extract  the  U'tters,  lu.r  st:ite  their  contents,  bnt  to 
give  them  in  I'ull,  ;iiiii  with    tliem    to   irive   also,  in   their   order  of 
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time,  a  letter  from   iM-ni-uniii  Wriirht,  iiikI  tlie  <lraft  of"  two  letter>. 
whicli  Were  written  l>y  Hartow  to  Wliite. 

Ai.HANY,  A|)ril  12,  lW:i. 

Dear  Sir: — I  rccoived  a  note  from  you  by  Judfrf  Wri<;lit,  stating  the  tim. 
you  extended  to  mo  for  (.lo.-ing  tlio  iiesrotiatio!!  bftwr.-u  tis  respecting  tin 
cement.  I  should  have  written  soom  r.  but  I  was  in  ho]ies  the  Coinmissionrr-: 
■would  do  something  in  uiv  behalf  that  wiudd  enable  me  to  comply  with 
your  terms.  I  yesterday  got  their  answer,  and  they  refuse  giving  or  makiii_' 
us  any  compensation  whatev<'r.  I  also  requested  J.  B.  Yates.  Esq.,  to  pur- 
cliiise  your  share,  but  he  thinks 'you  ask  too  much.  1  am  not  able  to  purchase 
.it.  I  got  a  statement  of  my  account  respecting  tlie  ^a^es  of  the  cement,  am! 
that  I  ani  now  more  than  ^1,000  in  debt.  This  has  so  far  been  a  bad  l>usi. 
ness  for  me.  Now,  my  dfar  friend,  wluii  can  I  do".'  The  Commissioners 
pay  no  regard  to  Judge  Skinner's  deci-ioii.  They  say  it  nuist  be  decided  in 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  before  they  will  consider  the  pateiir 
valid.  I  ask  of  you  what  must  be  done  next.  The  sales  have  been  so  bad 
that  Peter  Remsen  &  Co.  do  not  talk  as  favorably  as  they  did  in  proposing 
to  pay  for  the  ])art  I  contracted  with  them  to  take.  I  wish  you  to  write  to 
me  at  Lebanon,  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania.  1  go  on  this  morning  in  thf 
steamboat.  My  health  is  not  very  good,  but  am  gaining  slowly.  I  will 
"write  you  again  when  I  get  to  Xew  York,  and  hc.ve  an  understanding  with 
P.  Remsen  &  Co.     My  respects  to  your  family. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

A.  A.  Bartuw,  Es<i.  ^  CANVASS  WHITE. 

New  York,  April  16, 182:). 
Dear  Friend: — I  wrote  you  a  few  days  since  from  Albany  resi)ecting  the 
cement,  and  requested  you  to  write  me  at  Lebanon.  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  some  arrangement  with  P.  Kemseu  i:  Co.  and  J.  B.  Yates.  I  find  that 
they  put  a  very  small  value  on  the  patent,  on  account  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  engaged  in  manufactnring  for  tlie  Comnussiouers:  also, 
the  number  that  own  land  on  which  tb.e  cement  is  found.  These  men  may 
combine  and  make  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Also,  a  great  number  of  failures 
■wliich  have  attended  the  use  of  ir  in  this  city  ami  other  places.  It  is  s'l 
subject  to  difficulties  of  this  kind  tiira  I  bccin  to  despair  of  receiving  much 
Lecefit  from  it.  The  refusal  of  rli;' Couimissiouers  to  nudie  any  remunera- 
tion was  a  great  disapiioiutnient  to  im-.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  considerably 
in  debt.  I  am  now  fearful  t'.iat  I  sl.all  be  worse  oil  than  I  represented. 
Messrs.  P.  Remsfu  iV:  Co.  have  alout  Td  casks  on  hand,  and  ir  is  feared  that 
it  is  all  danmged.  This  lot,  with  all  tl'.e  charges,  lias  cost  me  nearly  !<4  per 
cask.  I  have  al>o  2(K)  ca.-ks  at  All:ai;y:  in  all,  iiOO  now  on  hand..  This  is  a 
bad  concern  f'lr  me.  Iliav.-not  brt-n  able  to  accomplish  any  arrangement 
on  my  ow  n  account,  but  have  rciuc^ted  Mr.  ^  ates  to  treat  with  you  for  your 
fourth  jiart  of  the  patent.  I  should  ])■  very  glad  to  dispose  of  my  part:  that 
"would  save  mu  from  a  loss.  Your  frieiul,  Samuel  Horn,  has  told  Mr.  Houck 
that  all  the  knowledge  you  possess  respecting  the  cement  you  obtained  from 
him  and  bis  brotlier  in  an  improper  nuinner.  He  says  that  you  lay  behind 
their  shanty  and  overheard  a  conversation   between  them,  which  developed 
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tlitir  kii<)\vli>(li,^o  to  you.  Tliis  is  tli^  last  part  of  the  story.  It  was  prefaced 
liy  ti  lon^  statfiuent  of  rinumstaiioes  relating  to  the  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments which  they  luiide  ^vith  you,  and  your  fair  propositions  to  reward 
tlicni.  These  stories  have  some  intiuonce,  however' false  they  may  he.  You 
see,  from  all  the  circumstances  combined,  that  the  ])rospects  are  very  poor 
for  any  remuneration  for  all  tlu-  trouble  and  expense  of  the  cenu'iit.  My 
health  is  yet  very  delicate.  I  start  f((r  rennsylvania  this  moruiiii,^  in  low 
sjjirits.     Please  write  to  me  as  directed.     My*res[iects  to  your  family. 

Your?,  afEectiunately, 
A.  A.  Bartow,  Esq.  CANVASS  WPIITE. 


Leu.wun,  Lebanon  Couuty,  Poim.,  April  2~>,  lS:2o. 

Dear  Friend: — I  wrote  you  a  few  days  since  from  New  York,  and  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Yates  would  probably  make  ai)plicatiou  to  you  for  your 
fourth  j)art  of  the  patent  for  the  hydraulic  cement.  A.s  I  was  not  able^to 
purchase  it  of  you,  I  intend  you  shall  have  your  proportion  of  any  remuner- 
ation that  may  be  obtained  from  the  State.  This  I  neglected  to  mention  in 
my  last  letter,  which  has  i'ldnced  mo  to  write  before  I  received  an  answer 
to  my  letters.  I  regret  very  much  that  ir  has  not  been  in  my  jKiwer  to  make 
a  final  settlement  before  1  left  the  State.  I  expect,  however,  to  return  in 
June,  and  hope  1  shall  then  see  you.  [  found  advertised  for  sale  in  Phila- 
delphia a  water-proof  cement  from  Kiclunond  in  Virginia.  I  can  say  nothing 
of  its  merits,  for  I  had  no  o[)nortu'iity  of  ascertaining  its  (pialities.  It  is 
recommended  to  be  a  superior  article  by  the  agent.  I  have  not  yet  com- 
menced operations.  My' health  continues  to  impr:/ve.  I  am  not  yet  as  strong 
as  usual;  the  weather  has  been  unfavorable  iov  me.  Remember  me  to  your 
family. 

:>      '  •'         Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  A.  E.\RTOW,  Eso.      .  CANVASS  WHITE. 


SCHKNECT.VDV,  May  lo,  lS"-2o. 

My  Dear  Friend: — I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  White,  wiierein 
he  r-ays  he  has  written  three  letters  to  you  on  the  subject  of  tlu-  \\"at:  r-i/ime, 
and  as  I  understand  ii'ceived  no  ansv.^'r.  He  wishes  luc  to  see  yne.  auvl  talk 
with  you  on  the  sui)jcct,and  as  I  hav«-  under-^timd  you  are  al)Out  coming 
down  to  Albany,  t>ray  when  can  I  see  you  and  how  can  it  bo  maniiged.  I  set 
out  to-nuirrow  to  eo  up  tlu'  river  from  this  place,  and  shall  !):■  ab;uit  three 
days  ii\  getting  ti>  tiie  Falls,  and  1  should  like  to  sf,-  you  if  pos-^ible  then, 
and  have  some  c;)nversation  on  the  above  sul)ject. 

I  wi.-h  very  much  you  wa;<  on  tlu'  line  now.  Your  iireseiice  between 
Schoharie  creek  and  this  place  wouhl  b^'  worth  to  the  State  ten  dollars  ))er 
day  lit  this  time,  and  tend  to  accelerate  our  getting  in  the  water.  Sui-h  an 
event  would  be  pleasant,  but  how  to  bring  it  about  is  the  (pie^tion.  \Vhen 
the  engineers  have  no  jjow^r  to  employ  persons,  it  becomes  diliicult  to  say 
when  the  water  shall  come  in.  However,  i)ati<'iu-e  in  ti\is  troublesome 
w:jr!d  is  a  great  and  exceJK  iit  ([ualiry  in  human  creatures,  and  1  endeavor  to 
practice  as  much  of  it  as  I  can. 
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I  slioultl  be  glad  to  see  you  and  enjoy  a  few  liour.s'  chat;   and  witliout  in 
tendinis  to  flatter  you,  I  really  tliiuk  it  would  do   nie  a  great  deal  of  good. 
If  I  can  not  see  you,  pray  write  me.     Direct  to  Schenectady.     With  niucli 
atTectiouato  regard, 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

A.  A.  BvRTOW,  E.scj.  B.  WRIGHT. 


Hekkimkr,  May  19,  18::5. 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  received  your  three  communications  of  April  12th,  17th 
and  2(>th,  and  regret  the  ill  success  attending  the  introduction  of  our  water- 
cement  into  common  use.  The  reverses  experienced  in  your  attempts,  appear 
to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  your  personal  skill  and  attention,  in  the  selection 
and  calcination  of  the  lime  in  grinding,  and  compounding  it  for  use  :  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  utility  to  the  public  and  i)rotit  to  us,  the  proprietors, 
would  be  secured  by  a  division  and  allotment  into  counties  and  cities,  ena- 
bling each  to  superintend  his  own  immediate  interest.  I  had  long  been  of  this 
opinion  ;  but  apprehending  some  collision  almost  unavoidable,  from  thi- 
exercise  of  sei)arate  divi.'^ions,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  offer  to  you  the  sale  of  my 
right,  at  a  sum  considerably  less  than  I  think  I  might  realize  from  it,  after  a 
partition  of  territory,  and  I  do  not  yet  feel  disposed  to  withdraw  that  otler 
and  ask  immediately  for  what  you  have  often  expressed  a  willingness,  a  par- 
tition of  territory. 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  the  patent  can  not  be  impeached  by  reason 
of  any  infonuation  communicated  to  me,  or  obtained  by  me  from  any  person 
in  relation  to  the  discovery.  My  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  not  derived 
from  others;  but  of  my  own  seeking  and  experiment. 

Considering  the  highest  offer  which  Mr.  Yates,  as  you  say,  is  disposed  to 
make  for  my  interest,  compared  \\-ith  offers  made  by  others,  to  which  I  have 
not,  and  do  not  wish  to  listen  ;  I  think  I  could  do  better  for  all  concerned  by 
the  sale  of  the  interest  of  all,  than  he  would  do  by  me.  As  your  engagements 
make  it  dilhcult  for  you  to  attend  to  this  concern,  would  it  be  agreeable  to 
-you,  that  I  should  inquire  what  the  proprietors  of  our  western  limestone 
wouhl  give  for  the  exclusive  privilege  secured  to  us  by  the  patent "?  I  would 
venture  on  these  inquiries  with  a  delicate  hand,  and  in  answer  to  ])roposals 
ociasionally  made  for  my  interest:  but  1  do  not  wish  to  venture  even  this 
without  the  consent  of  all  concerned. 

When  I  sliall  have  procured  a  proper  analysis  of  the  Bald  mountain  lime. 
I  expect  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  that  it  is  our's  preci-sely,  excepting  only 
its  coloring  matter,  which  can  not  take  its  hydraulic  use  out  of  the  patent. 

If  a  division  be  thouglit  best,  we  shall  probably  tiud  it  best  to  divide  this 
and  some  of  the  neij;hbi)ring  States  by  counties,  and  the  Atlantic  cities  by 
cities,  tlie  western  and  more  remote  States  by  large  districts.  In  this  way 
each  may  attend  to  his  own  interest,  or  procure  a  special  ajrent  to  do  it  for 
him.  And  in  this  way  I  think  no  reas<niable  doubt  can  he  entertained  of  our 
success  and  profits. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  summer,  I  propose  a  variety  of  new  experiments  in 
regard  to  the  l)ost  modes  of  selecting,  calcining,  grinding  and  compounding 
this  cement,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  all  these,  not  only  to  rules  such  as  those 
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acijuainted  with  kindred  art:<  run,  but  so  plain  tliat  even  those  uiiacquuinted 
with  the  use  of  <-enientrt  can  n<rf  nii.stake  the  best  proeesr*. 

I  wouM  l)e  ghid  to  hear  what,  you  can  ?;ay  on  the  priictical  use  of  the  newly 
Tiropost'd  soiitlieru  eeiuont.     Can  you  t-und  nie  its  aiialysi-j '.' 

As  the  Canal  Connui^sioneis  decline  paying  anything  to  the  j)atenteer'  of 
the  cement,  I  suggest  the  jiropriety  of  calling  all  persons  in  the  State  to 
account  for  their  infringements  of  the  patent.  I  think  this  would  bring  tlie 
Commissioners  to  terms,  unless  they  are  willing  to  see  their  contractors 
suffer.  The  State  not  liable  to  suit  stands  upon  its  exemption  ;  let  the 
patentees  recline  on  their  right  secured  by  the  Laws  of  the  Union.  In  a 
compromise  so  far  as  my  interest  goes,  I  am  willing  to  be  liberal  ;  but  if  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to  do  us  justice,  we  are  driven  to  prosecute, 
I  ask  the  utmost  farthing  which  can  be  recovered.  If  the  Commissioners  tell 
us  they  can  do  nothing  till  we  have  maintained  our  exclusive  right  by  various 
expensive  litigated  suits  ;  our  answer  must  be  that  these  suits  securing  U3 
verdicts  we  will  collect  them  without  permitting  the  Commissioners  to  inter- 
fere. A  compromise  is  offered  to  save  the  expenses  of  suits  ;  but  suit  once 
brought,  let  those  interested  in  the  patent  seek  and  recover  damages,  and  let 
tlie  Commissioners  indemnify  those  who  may  sutler. 

Such,  my  dear  sir,  are  my  views  on  the  subject.  I  sliall  expect  an  answer 
from  you  as  soon  as  may  be,  respecting  a  sale  of  my  interest,  a  tlivision,  a 
sale  of  tiie  interest  of  all,  and  tlie  suits  to  be  brought  for  infringements,  and 
such  information  as  you  can  give  respecting  the  newly  i)ropr>sed  southern 
cement.  I  shall  communicate  what  I  can  learn  respecting  that  of  Bald 
mountain. 

Ca>-vass  White.  '  A.  A   BARTOW. 


-■  ■         ■  I       '  '     ■  ■    ■    •        • 

Lebanon,  Lebanon  County,  June  9,  1823. 
A.  A.  BfirtDir,  Eifq.: 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  10th  May,  mailetl  the  22d,  has  been  received.  I 
s"hould  have  answered  it  sooner,  but  I  expected  to  have  seen  Judge  Wright. 
He  has  returned  without  making  me  a  visit.  I  have  had  the  contents  of  your 
letter  under  consideration.  1  expect  to  be  in  Troy  about  the  20th  of  this 
month,  and  have,  therefore,  concluded  to  defer  giving  an  answer  to  your 
projxjsitirju  of  a  division  (jf  territory  until  that  time,  and  must  solicit  you  to 
meet  me  and  Judge  Wright,  and  make  a  final  settlement  on  such  terras  as 
we  may  agree  on.  I  will  write  you  again  and  state  the  i)rccise  time — perhaps 
it  may  be  a  little  later — for  I  feel  anxious  to  get  a  considerable  part  of  the 
line  under  contract  before  I  leave  it;  and,  further,  I  .-ihould  like  to  make  it 
convenient  for  Mr.  Wright  and  yourself.  If  you  should  have  any  engage- 
ments th  It  would  make  it  inconvenient  to  meet  me  at  that  time,  or  between 
that  and  the  tirst  of  July,  you  will  have  the  goo<luess  to  inform  me.  I  have 
a  .sample  of  tlie  Virginia  cement,  and  have  some  on  trial.  It  is  a  compound; 
the  constituent  parts  I  do  not  know.  I  will  furni.sh  you  with  a  sample.  I 
have  a  s])ecimen  of  stone  found  on  Maiden  creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Schuylkill  above  U.ading,  and  is  said  to  make  a  g(x>d  cement.  I  have  seen 
ncme  of  it  tried,  but  siiall  m.ake  the  experiment  soon.  It  h.as  the  api)t'arance 
of  the  Bald  mountain  stone.     If  it  should   prove  good,  our  patent  would  be 
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contested.      I  shall    l>o  ablo  to  undtTr-tiuid    it    hefon;  I  see   you.     Tlir   ; 
are  very  anxious  to  Had  it   in   tlii.^  State,  and  will   yo  as  great    Itn,' 
Colonel  Y.  with  a  snbstitute.     My  re^uects  to  your  fuuiily. 
.   •  ■  ■  Yours,  respeetfully, 

•  CANVASS  Win 


Hkukimi:!!,  June ','S,  !>•:.'         I 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  Oih   and   the  -^l.^t  inst.  luive  come  to  lia!i<L     '\'. 
contain   an  iiivitatinu  to  niert    yourself  and  J uduf  Wright   at  Troy  ui;   • 
third  of  July.     I    -hoidd    be   haj.py   to    meet    fri.-nds  and  old    laho-.-.-r- 
the  canal,  and  to  hear  your  several  renuirks  and  observations  on  the  r-mt.  • 
plated  imj)rovenients  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware  and  Mar-iu 
but  the  situation  of  my  business  and   family  make  it  very  dilficult.  say  ::.. 
practicable,  anil  nothing  ought   to   tcmjjt  me  away  at    present    out   av'j:'  >  • 
business.     If,  therefore,  to  the  agreeable  call  of  fritnid-dup.  you  had  ad.!' 
some  definite    jiroposal    for  a  distribution  of   our  common    interest   in   .i. 
cement,  I  should  have  repaired  to  Tn>y,  feeling  eKtreinely  anxious  to  !i:iv 
mr  fourth  in  severalty,  that  1  n  ay  make  it  productive  to  myself  and  fainil; 
Yet  even  tilt n  I  might   Jiot   have   been  able  to  attend  at  the  time  you  lis.  i.- 
well   from   private   ciivumstaiices  as  that  I  do  not   know  where  to  Iiuil  tl:-- 
Judge. 

Since,  then.  I  can  not  attend.  I  may  renew  the  expression  of  my  wisii  f^r 
a  distribution  nf  our  interests  in  the  hydraulic  cement.  The  basis  of  tl' 
division  should  be  j)erfectly  eioiitable,  territoiy,  jtopulatiou  and  probabl'- 
profit  duly  considered.  lu  juocuring  tlie  cement  or  material  for  it.  the  righ: 
should  be  common  to  all  in  interest  in  the  several  jilaces  where  it  is  or  ni;i> 
be  found.  In  vending  and  using-  it.  the  right  should  be  exclusive  in  tl.'- 
places  distributed  to  each.  It  would  .-eem  that  ea<h  should  have  some  ■•• 
the  Atlantie  cities,  sonu?  of  the  counties  in  this  and  the  middle  and  iak. 
States,  and  in  the  other  States  the  distribution  may  be  fairly  made  by  larger 
districts:  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  refer  the  distribu- 
tion upon  su'h  a  bii-^is  to  some  proper  person  with  jiower  to  define  on: 
respective  territories,  and  ti>  settle  <nir  shares  in  all  sales  made,  and  in  all 
infriiigenieiiiv  lu-aniced  and  t-i  be  ],racti<'ed  lureatter.  Amc-ng  the  ].ersor.- 
tit  to  make  ihis  di-tiibuilon  and  to  draw  th.e  necessary  cunveyauees.  1  naUi- 
Thomas  J.<'akley.  If  you  loucur  in  this  nomination,  or  will  make  one  'r.' 
■which  I  can  concur,  we  will  then  ai:ree  on  the  things  to  be  submitted  a:i  i 
the  matters  to  l;e  determined,  so  as  to  etfeet  in  the  most  fiiendly  and  e(|Una- 
Lie  manner  a  distribution. 

I  will  add  thar  considerable  lias  been  lately  said  as  to  newly-discove.-d 
Cv-nieiits.  .\fter  all  reasonable  imiuiry  and  due  consideration,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  the  present  one  perfectly  secure  from  competition,  and  theielo;e. 
of  handsome  value:  and  surely  at  ].resent  I  should  find  no  dilliculty  in 
makini:  my  share  very  ju-oductive  if  separated  from  th"  interests  of  the  cec- 
cern.  Indeed,  I  have  been  tempted  to  l>ring  the  cement  into  use  by  offering 
it  in  market  >,ipp  ;rred  by  the  skill  of  good  workmen,  but  have  tleclined 
this,  the ->n>per  m-.tliod,  le-t  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  the  wishes  ot 
vourself. 
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StlicitiiiLr  yimr  spt-edy  auswer  and  a  full    .statoiueut  of  your  viows  on  this 
^nhjii-t,  I  am.  dear  sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
*.'.  WuiTK,  Es.i.  A.  A.  BAllTOW. 


New  Youk,  July  l-2th,  1823. 
Dt'-ir  Sir  : — I  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  see  you  while  at  Troy,  so  that 
we  could  liave  made  some  arrangements  as  to  future  operations.  There  is  a 
jrood  deal  of  interest  excited  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  suit  against 
Brown,  and  I  think  he  will  appeal  to  xhe  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States, 
hecause,  as  it  now  stands  all  those  persons  that  have  manufactured  the 
cement  are  liable  to  prosecution,  and  the  same  amount  in  proportion  could  be 
recovered  against  them  ;  so  that  instead  of  an  amicable  suit  it  will  probably 
t»'rminute  in  an  hostile  appeal.  If  it  should  take  this  course  a  considerable 
expense  will  necessarily  occur  iu  defending  our  just  claims.  And  from  what 
has  been  said,  by  the  Commissioners  we  need  not  expect  a  single  farthing 
until  it  ha^  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  ;  as  I  have  already  expended 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  trying  to  introduce  it  into  general  use,  and  now  feel 
the  effects  of  considerable  losses.  I  have  taken  this  responsibility  on  myself 
out  of  pure  friendship  towards  you,  knowing  that  you  had  not  funds  on  hand 
to  advance  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  cement,  and  wait  the  returns  of  pro- 
tracted and  uncertain  sales.  A  strong  prejudice  has  arisen  against  th^ 
cement  which  has  been  manufactured  for  some  time,  it  therefore  can  not  be 
sold  exc(;*pt  fresh  from  the  manufactory.  I  have  therefore  been  under  the 
necessity  of  disposing  to  Mr,  Seymour  000  casks,  to  be  itsed  on  the  canal;  as 
this  must  be  sent  back  from  this  place  there  will  be  considerable  loss.  About 
200  more  casks  will  remain  of  last  year's  stock.  Great  exertions  are  made  to 
introduce  it.     I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

CANVASS     WHITE. 


New  Yokk,  September  1",,  1823. 

Dear  Friend : — Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  have  obtained  Mr.  Emmot's  opinion 
rrspecting  the  validity  of  the  patent  for  the  water-proof  cement.  lie  con- 
^ide^s  the  patent  as  good  as  any  ever  granted.  I  have  written  to  a  friend  of 
Cajitaiu  Brown,  to  advise  him  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  That  decision  will  be  law;  and  if  it  should  be  favorable,  we  shall 
stand  a  chance  to  be  remunerated  by  colh-cting  a  percentage  on  all  that  has 
been  manufactured.  I  am  still  of  an  opinion  that  it  wCl  be  ditficult  for'us 
to  sustain  the  patent  against  the  infringement  of  other  States.  I  expected 
to  have  heard  from  you  befo"";'  this  time  and  had  your  opinion  as  to  the  best 
itKide  to  pursue:  l)ut  as  the  time  is  drawing  near  that  something  should  l)e 
done,  I  have  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of  an  appeal 
than  to  be  kept  in  sus]>en>e,  and  probably  never  receive  any  beuetit  from  the 
discovery.  I  return  to  Pennsylvania  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  hoar  from  you  at  Ktading.  My  respects  to  your  fanuly. 
Yours,  respectfullv, 

A.  A.  Bartow,  Esq.  "  CANVASS  ^^'^ITE. 
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Reading,  October  21,  \a-2:]. 
Dear  Friend  : — You  m;iy  think  nie  a  troiibles(»nie  rorrespondent   bci-an^.-  I 
have  written  severul  letters  without  receiving  an  answer.     The  reason  of  i- v 
letters  being   neglected  I  do   not    know,  but  1  hope  it  is  not  on  account  of  ^ 
falling  off  of  friend'diip.      If  that  is  the  case  on  your  part.  [  assure  you  it  i~ 
not  so  on  mine.     I  feel  the  same  interest  for  your  welfare  that  I  ever  di-l. 
As  to  the  cement   business,  it  remains  tlie  same  as  when  I  wrote   vou   l;i>t 
except  the  prospect  of  getting  a  remuneration  from  the  State,  which  I  think 
is  more  favorable.     I  mentioned  to  you  before  that  I  wished  Captain  Brown  Xn 
appeal,  and  have  advised  him  accordingly.     I  liave  taken  this  responsibility 
on  myself,  not  licaring  anything  from  you.     I  hope  it  will  meet  with  vour 
approbation.     One   reason  I  had   fur  so  doing  was,  that  I  was  tearful   that  a 
hostile  appeal   would  be  made,  which  would  place  us  on  different   cround 
from  what  we  now  occupy,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  unfavora- 
ble.    I  think  much  of  Mr.  Emmot's  opinion,  which   was  decidedly  in  our 
favor;   and  if  we  should  be  successful  on  the  appeal,  we  then  have  it  in 
our  power  to  enforce  our  claims  to  the  fullest  extent.     All  things  considered, 
I  think  you  will  approve  of  the  course  I  have  taken.     My  greatest  anxietv 
is  to  get  a  decision  the  ensuing  winter.     I  think  it  advisable  to  employ  3Ir. 
Emmot  to  argue  the  case  at  Washington,  as  that  will  be  attended  with  th.- 
least  expense.     I  have  said  nothing  to  him  on  that   point,  but  as  he  will 
attend  the  Supreme  Court  on  other  business,  he  can-easily  attend  to  ours. 
I  had  thought  some  of  Mr.  Colden,  as  he  Avill  be  there  on  other  business 
also.     I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  hope  you  will 
do  me  the  favor  to  write  as  soon  as  you  liave  leisure.     The  sales  of  cement 
have  been  tolerably  good  this  season,  but  without  profit.     I  reduced  the 
price  last   spring,  in  anticipation  of  a  reduction  in  the  transportation   by 
the  opening  of  the  canal  to  Schenectady,  but  in  that  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed.    There  was  a  considerable  quantity  on  hand,  which  had  been  kept 
through  the  winter,  and  it  was  not  considered  very  good  by  the  purchasers 
in  New  York.     I,  therefore,  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  dispose  of  some 
to  the  Canal  Commissioners,  knowing  it  to  be   better  than  that  generally 
used  on  the  canal.     I  think  there  will  be  a  loss  on  the  lot  sold  them  of  about 
one  thousand  dollars.     I  was  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  at  the  grand   celebration  at  Albany.     I  shall,  1  hope,  have  the  pleisutr 
of  seeing  you  next  winter,  for  I  shall   return  to  Albany  with   my  familv. 
They  will  remain  in   the  State  of  New  York  in  future.     It  is  getting  too 
sickly  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  them  to  remain  another  summer      The 
same   sickness  which   has  prevailed  on  the  Schuylkill,  has  lately  made  its 
appearance  on  the  Talpehocken,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  now  and  have  been  sick.     The  young  men  that  came  with  me  are 
all  well.     The  workmen  on  the  canal  have  not  been  much  affected  yet,  but  I 
am  fearful   tt-.e  sickness  will   be  troublesome  another  season.      I  gave  Judsre 
Wright  a  specimen  of  the  cement  found   in  the  neighliorhood  of  this  place. 
No  more  experiments  have  been  made  with  that  particular   kind,  but  some 
on  a  larger  scale  luive  been  made  with  a  quantity  which  appeared  to  be  the 
same.     The  result  I  do  not  know.     Please  give  my  respects  to  your  family. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
A.  A.  B.\RTOW,  Es.i.  CANVASS  WHITE. 
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These  letters  constitute  all  that  remain  in  the  fajuily  of  ^Ir. 
Bartow,  relatiiii^  to  this  subject. *  There  were  many  more  letters, 
.and  a  mass  of  i)aj)crs  between  I'artow  and  White,  in  relation  to 
the  cement,  but  which,  within  a  few  years,  have  bei'u  destroyed 
as  his  daughter^  inform  me,  because  they  had  no  j.lace  to  keep 
them.  But  I  think  the  letters  I  have  read,  fairly  sustain  the  claim 
I  make  for  ^[r.  Bartow,  as  the  orioinal  discoverer  of  wati'r-proof 
cement,  in  this  eounti-y.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  patent  was 
granted  to  Canvass  White  as  the  discoverer;  and  so  far  as  this 
fact  goes,  it  is  at  most  onh'  prinia  facie  evidence  that  lie  was 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  discovery ;  and  what  I  claim  is,  that 
his  letters  which  I  have  reati  fairly  overthrow  tiie  presum])tiou  in 
bis  favor,  founded  upon  tiie  patent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  none  of  his  letters  to  Bartow, 
does  "White  nse  language  showing  that  the  discovery  was  his 
own.  On  the  contrary;  in  his  letter  of  April  16,  1823,  he  taiks 
discouragingly  of  tlie  value  of  the  patent,  and  to  get  oii'  easily 
with  Bartow,  who  had  made  him  a  proposition  to  sell  out  his  fourth 
interest  to  him,  he  intimates  that  there  is  not  much  value  in  the 
patent,  because  Samuel  Horn  (who  was  one  of  the  masons  to  whom 
Bartow  showeil  the  stone,  as  I  have  stated)  had  started  the  storv 
that  he  (Bartow)  was  not  entitled  to  the  credit  he  claimed,  but 
that  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed  in  reference  to  the  cement,  he 
got  from  Samuel  Horn  and  his  brother. 

At  this  time,  confessedly,  as  all  the  letters  show,  Bartow 
had  a  fourth  interest  in  the  patent,  and  White  was  the  patentee. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  why  ^Mr.  "White  should 
have  used  the  language  he  did  in  this  letter,  if,  as  between  the  two, 
it  was  not  understood  that  Bartow  was  the  discoverer.  It  cer- 
taiidy  Avas  of  no  consequence  Avliat  Hern  said  of  Bartow,  if  White 
Was  the  discuVcrLM',  and  the  value  of  the  p-itent  c»»uld  imt,  in  >uch 
case,  be  atfected  by  what  Horn  said  of  Bartow,  I  think  tiiat  it  is 
apj)arent,  from  these  letters,  that  Wliife.  took  the  burden  of  the 
patent  on  his  shoulders,  uniler  some  such  arranirLvnent  as  the 
daughters  of  ^Tr.  Bartou-  say.  Such,  I  think,  is  the  fair  inference 
from  all  the  letters. 

Another  significant  fact  .appears,  Mhich  is,  that  in  all  these 
letters  which  concede  to  Mr.  Jxirtow  a  (juarter  interest  in  the 
patent,  and  mention  what  he  is  doing,  expending  and  losing  in  his 
efforts  to   introiluce   the    cement    into    use,    he    nowhere   calls  on 

*  These  letters  are  all  in  the  possession  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society, 
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him  to  r()ntril)utt'  to  the  expoiiso  or  loss,  and  iiowlure  intiinatcs 
his  liability  to  ilo  so.  Ami  ti-oiii  this  c'ircuiiistain-i'  I  iiifei'  \\hat 
liis  dauuhtLTs  assurt'  inc  is  a  fact,  thatANiiitt,',  uihIlt  the  arraiii:';'- 
meiit  with  their  latlier,  was  to  take  tiie  ]»atent  in  liis  name  and 
assnme  all  the  risk,  tronlth-  ;ind  e.\})ensc  of  introdurin^  the  article 
into  use,  and  <xive  him  oiie-fo\irth  of  all  the  net  i)ri)tits,  and  retain 
the  other  three-tourths  tor  his  compensation  and  the  risk  of  the 
outlay  on  his  part.  ■ . . 

I  have  given  oidy  some  of  the  ini'ercnccs  v\hich  may  be  drawn 
from  these  letters,  in  su])port  of  the  claims  I  make.  I  think  no 
more  are  needed  to  sliow  that  ^I;-.  Bartow  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
credit  I  claim  tor  him. 

I  should  say  here,  as  givinir  some  plausibility  at  least  to  what  I 
have  said,  th.it  ^Iv.  liartow  was  a  communicative  man.  He  was 
full  of  practical  and  scientiiie  knowledge.  His  skill  on  the  subject 
of  Water-Lime  was  vouched  ior  by  Hon.  Henry  Seymour,  as  early 
as  1821,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  testimonial  of  him  which  I  have  read. 
And  knowing  him  as  1  did,  if  I  were  to  make  any  guess  on  the 
subject,  I  should  say  that  after  making  tlie  discovery  he  freely 
talked  about  it,  without  thv  thought  of  any  personal  benefit  to 
himself,  tlu'ougii  a  patent ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  also  that  the 
idea  of  a  patent  came  from  White,  and  that  at  his  suggestion  appli- 
cation was  made  for  the  patent,  and  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
Bartow  taken  in  his  name.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  betAveen 
them,  it  was  thought  that  the  patent  could  be  made  the  most 
available  in  the  name  of  White.  At  that  time  he  was  widely 
known  as  a  prominent  and  skillful  hydraulic  engineer;  and  at  the 
time  these  letters  were  written,  he  was  the  chief  engineer  on  the 
Schuylkill  canal  in  Pennsylvania.  He  certainly  Avould  be  sui)posed 
from  his  po>ition  anil  well  known  character  as  an  engineer,  to  be 
just  the  2>evson  to  bring  into  public  notice  the  cement,  and  make 
market  for  it.  He  tailed  and  his  failure  was  a  great  disajipointment 
to  i>artow. 

Here  I  will  state  that  soon  after  the  Erie  canal  was  completed 
and  in  182-"},  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  was  commenced.  Mr. 
]>artow  in  conjunction  with  Harvov  Ilackley.  who  was  a  brother 
of  the  late  Hon.  Aaron  Havklry  of  iIk'  city  of  Utica,  and  who  also 
n.'>ided  in  Herkinu-r,  took  a  contr;ict  <ui  that  canal  on  tlie  summit 
level  in  Sullivan  county.  He  was  at  work  on  his  contract  at  the 
time  Maurice  Wurts  wrote  liim  the  letter,  which  I  have  read  of 
l)eceml)er  0,"  lj^25,  addn-ssed  to  him  at  A\'arwassing,  care  of  3[r. 
Lamoree.      To   the    call    nuide    in    tliis    letter    Bartow    at    once 
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respondctl,  and  usiii<j  a  Llacksmith  shop  as  ho  had  done  in  Onondaga 
county  to  Imrn  the  stone,  and  the  anvil  to  pulverize  it  he  made  the 
necessary  I'xperiment-^  to  demonstrate  tliefaet,  tliat  the  stone  shown 
Iiiiu  by  ^Ir.  Wurts  made  a  very  superior  article  of  hydraulic  cement. 
From  tliat  time  the  projectors  of  that  canal  used  this  stone  for 
cement,  which  previous  to  that  time  tliey  had  to  transport  at  great 
expense  from  Chittenango.  I  do  not  claim  for  Bartow  that  he 
discovered  the  stone  in  Ulster  county,  which  proved  to  be  cement; 
but  I  claim  to  liim  belongs  the  honor  of  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
it  was  cement.  This  stone  in  Ulster  county  was  found  on  the  line 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  late  in  the  year  J  825,  as  would 
^eera  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wurts.  It  was  found  in  the  towns  of 
^Nlarbletowu  and  Kosendale. 

After  3Ir.  Ixirtow's  tests  were  made,  and  upon  his  judgment  the 
manufacture  of  cement  was  at  once  begun  there,  and  it  took  the  " 
name  of  Kosendale  cement,  by  which  name  it  is  still  known.  And 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  immense  nianufacturo  of  the  cele- 
brated Kosendale  cement,  which  has  since  been  carried  on  in  that 
county,  aggregating,  in  many  years,  ><4, 000,000  a  year.  The  man- 
ufacture of  Water-Lime  has  bt'come  and  is  an  important  industry  in 
this  State,  and  its  beginning  can  be  traced  to  the  discovery  made 
by  3[r.  liartow. 

Having  said  wliat  I  have  in  respect  to  Mr.  Bartow  and  the  claim 
which  I  make  for  liim,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give 
some  further  account  of  him.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  V>orn  at  New  Kochelle  in  this  State,  and  was  of  French 
Huguenot  descent.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  he  was  a 
ijood  thinker  and  a  good  talker.  After  his  marria<ji;e  he  settled  near 
Xew  Kochelle,  and  engaged  in  the  milling  business.  His  wife  was 
a  3Iiss  Hunt,  of  Hunt's  Point,  wliich  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
and  for  nearly  a  century  before  belonged  to  the  Hunt  family.  She 
was  the  aiuit  of  the  Hon.  James  B.  Hunt,  who  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Herkimer  county,  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  she  was  the 
first  cousin  of  the  father  of  Judge  Hunt  of  this  city. 

In  the  year  ISOG,  ^Ir.  Bartow  sold  out  his  interest  in  Westchester 
county  and  removed  with  his  f:imily  to  Fairfield,  in  Herkimer 
county.  He  settled  upon  a  farm  which  cither  then  or  soon  after 
included  the  hill  near  the  village  of  Fairfield  which  took  his  name, 
and  has  ever  since  been  called  "'Bartow  Hill."  He  no  sooner  had 
taken  uj)  his  residence  in  Fairfield  than  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  academy  there,  and  he  became  one  of  its  warmest  and  most 
active  friends.     He  was  the  chief  promoter  and  one  of  the  corpo- 
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rators  of  tlie  ]\rc(lic:il  Collcize  at  Fairrteld.  In  liis  efforts  to  secure 
the  college  at  that  jiLu'e,  and  to  nruriiote  the  interests  of  the  aea<l- 
cniy  there  he  was  bntught  in  eoinuctirin  with  the  I>oanl  of  TJcLrtMit^ 
at  Albany,  atul  often  apiuared  })efore  them.  He  was  niueh  respected 
by  the  members  of  the  Board,  ar.d  he  enjoyed  ajso  the  contidenec 
and  friendship  ot"  (Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  with  whom  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  before  he  came  to  Herkimer  county.  He 
resided  at  Faiitirld  until  is-jo,  when  he  removed  to  the  village  of 
Herkimer,  where  he  c(^nti!iued  to  reside  until  1887,  when  he 
removed  to  Little  Falls,  where  he  resided  until  1850,  when  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  "West  Farms,  in  Westchester  county. 
at  which  place  he  died  in  ISG'J,  at  88  years  of  age.  He  was  called 
Dr.  Bartow  and  he  was  usually  addressed  as  such;  and  this  was  in 
consequence  of  a  joke  perpetrated  upon  him  by  Governor  Clinton. 
He  had  an  occasion  to  api)ear  before  the  Board  of  Regents  at  Albany, 
at  which  Governor  Clinton  was  presiding.  Some  question  was  under 
discussion  by  the  Board  as  to  Avhich  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  seeing  3Ir.  Bartow  present. 
and  not  doubting  that  he  was  a  real  doctor  from  tlie  fact  that  he 
had  often  ap'ieared  there  as  the  representative  of  tlie  ^Medical 
College  at  Fairtield,  said  to  the  Regents,  '"  suppose  we  hear  from 
Dr.  Bartow  on  the  subject:*'  3Ir.  Bai'tow  responded  to  the  call 
made  upon  him,  and  commenced  by  saying  "'he  was  not  a  doctor, 
and  was  not  entitled  to  so  honorable  a  title,  and  that  he  suj)]io>ed 
it  was  intended  simply  as  a  compliuientary  expression  or  as  a  joke.  *' 
Governor  Clinton  ]>rom]itly  interrupted  3[r.  Bartow  by  saying, 
"  Go  on,  Doctor,  the  Board  of  Regents  never  joke."'  This  turn  u]ion 
Mr.  Bartow  brought  the  laugh  u[)un  him,  and  the  story  of  what 
Governor  Clinton  had  srdd  passed  all  along  the  line  of  the 
canal  where  he  was  known,  and  the  joke  was  rcpeatcil  on  him. 
and  from  that  time  he  was  called  Dr.  Bartow,  His  K-tters  after 
that  usually  came  addressed  to  him  as  such,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered he  was  so  addressed  by  Maurice  Wurts  in  his  letter  of 
December  9,  182.3. 

Dr.  Bartow  as  I  shall  now  call  him  was  a  staunch  snpjiorter  of 
Governor  Clinton,  and  a  warm  tViend  of  our  canal  system.  He 
believed  in  the  canal-,  and  w  as  always  ready  to  defend  them  against 
the  attacks  of  skeptics  and  ])oliticians.  H»'  never  could  believe  with 
his  fellow  townsman,  the  Hon.  3Iiehael  Ilotfman,  that  the  canals 
ought  to  be,  or  w ouhl  be  suporcedetl  by  the  railroads,  and  he  often 
liad  disputes  with  !Mr.  Hoffman  about  the  canals.  Mr,  Iloti"nian"> 
"wife  was  a  cousin  of  -Mr.  Dartow  and  their  families  were  intimate. 
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but  the  two  sekloni  met  witliout  discussing  the  canal  suhject,  and 
always  dirterinix. 

Dr.  B;irt<)\v  was  a  t^ood  man,  and  was  always  genial  and  talkative, 
and  as  (jovernor  Clint<jn  once  saiil  of  him  he  was  by  no  means 
parsimonious  in  eoininnniearing.  He  was  a  true  patriot  ami  he 
lovel  tlie  institutions  of  liis  country.  In  politics  he  was  a  Clinton- 
ian  and  a  whig.  He  always  took  a  great  interest  in  current  poli- 
tics, and  was  well  posted.  He  foresaw  the  storm  arising  between 
the  north  and  south,  and  wlien  hostilities  commenced  he  was  much 
distressed.  He  insisted  to  the  last  that  the  daily  papers  should  be 
read  to  him,  giving  him  the  latest  news  about  the  conflict.  To 
him  the  horrors  and  the  trills  of  the  war  were  a  constant  gi'ief, 
and  he  was  full  of  aiixiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest. 

The  brave  and  gallant  Col.  Francis  S.  Bartow,  who  was  killed  on 
the  confederate  side  on  the  bloody  plain  at  Manassas,  was  a  nephew 
of  his.  He  had  other  friends  and  relations  on  the  confederate  side, 
but  his  anxiety  was  not  for  them,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

He  died  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
familv  burvinix  srround  at  Hunt's  Point. 
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THE  SYRACrSE  AND  ETICA  RAILROAD. 


BY    HOX.    D.    E.    WAGER. 
Read  befoke  tue  Society,  July  13,  1880. 


Tlie  contemplated  inovenK'nt  for  the  eoiistniction  via  Utica,  of 
the  New  York,  West  Side  and  IJutlalo  railroad,  with  a  view  of 
adding  another  link  in  the  chain  of  railroad  connections  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  great  west,  can  har<lly  fail  to  recall  the  events 
of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  relative  to  the  etiorts  then  made  to 
construct  the  tirst  railroads  through  central  Xew  York;  and  it  may 
also  serve  as  a  reminder  to  old  residents  of  Oneida,  Madison,  and 
Onondaga  counties  of  the  struggle  and  sharp  contest  which  took 
place,  regarding  the  location  through  Oneida  county  of  the  Syra- 
cuse and  Utica  railroad. 

Prior  to  lS2t>,  there  was  not  a  railroad  in  America.  In  that 
year  a  railroad  four  miles  in  length,  called  the  "  Quincy  railroad," 
■was  built  in  Massachusetts,  used  to  tranp])ort  granite  from  the 
quarries.  The  motive  jiower  was  horses ;  the  use  of  steara  was  an 
atter-thought,  and  not  dreamed  of  when  railroads  were  first  pro- 
jected. 

In  April  of  the  year  that  the  Quincy  railroad  was  built  the 
Legislature  of  Xew  York  chartered  the  "IMohawk  and  Hudson 
River  llailroad  Company"  to  construct  a  railroad  between  Albany 
and  Schenectaily.  This  was  the  tirst  chartered  railroad  company 
in  the  Union  authorized  to  carry  on  a  general  transportation  busi- 
ness of  freight  and  passengers.  It  was  the  year  the  Erie  canal 
was  brought  fully  into  use,  and  the  public  had  seen  an<l  felt  the 
beneficial  results  arising  from  internal  improvements  of  this  kind. 
The  eaj)ital  of  the  company  was  $300,000,  with  liberty  to  increase 
it  to  ><oOO,000.  If  tl'.e  road  Avas  not  com]»leted  in  si\  years,  the 
charter  was  forfeiteil;  no  restriction  was  imposed  as  to  the  charges 
to  he  made  for  carrying  passengers  ;  nor  was  the  company  pro- 
hibited troni  carrying  freight,  nor  required  to  pay  tolls  thereon, 
nor  restricted  as  to  the  charges  to  be  made  for  carrying  freight, 
except  that  such  charges  were  not  to  exceed   the  amount  of  the 
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tolls  an.l  {lutics,  (toi^ctluT  with  the  charcjcs  for  carryiiii;  froicrht,) 
which  property  was  tlieii  sul.jecteil,  a^  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  tlio  Erie  canal.  The  State  reserved  the  right  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  road  at  any  time  within  five  years  after  its  comple- 
tion, l)y  provi.lino-  for  the  n'payineiit  to  the  railroa<l  company  the 
cost  of  construction  and  interest  thereon,  first  deductino;  the  tolls 
the  company  liad  received  for  carrying;  passencrers  and  freiirht. 

In  the  meantime,  and  belore  work  on  this  road  was  beo-un,  i-ail- 
roads  in  other  States  were  commenced,  completed  and  brought 
into  use,  and  locomotives  propelled  by  steam  ])laced  thereon.  In 
August,  ISoO,  and  about  tw'enty  months  1)efore  the  six  years  were 
up  within  which  the  road  was  to  be  built,  the  work  of  construc- 
tion was  commenced,  and  it  was  pushed  forward  with  so  much 
vigor  an.l  energy  that  in  October,  1831,  it  was  fully  completed 
and  carrying  about  400  passengers  daily  on  an  average.  This 
was  the  first  railroad  built  in  this  State;  it  was,  of  course,  crude 
in  its  plan,  imperfect  in  its  construction,  and  expensive  both  in  its 
construction  and  oj)eration.  The  road-bed  was  mostly  of  solid 
stone,  and  with  such  a  firm  and  unyielding  foundation,  it  acted 
the  purpose  of  an  anvil  an<l  the  rolling  stock  as  hammers,  to  batter 
up  aiid  wear  out  in  a  short  time  the  timbers,  cross  ties  and  rails  of 
the  track.  Its  cost  was  -^68,000  per  mile,  and  the  inclined  plane 
and  stationary  engine  thereat  near  Schenectady,  (so  well  remem- 
bered by  older  travelers,)  and  which  skill  and  railroad  experience 
had  not  then  learned  to  dispense  with  or  obviate,  were  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  $1,000  per  month. 

Lut  miperfect  and  expensive  as  the  construction  and  operation 
of  that  railroad  were,  they  had  their  advantages,  for  they  served 
as  lessons  in  the  construction  of  subsequent  roads;  and  besides, 
that  mode  of  carrying  passengers  and  freight  Avas  such  a  vast 
imj.rovement  on  all  form-r  or  other  modes  of  transportation,  it 
very  naturally  stimulated  similar  enterprises,  and  served  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  the  public  for  the  chartering  and  construction  of 
more  railroads. 

SCHEXECTADY    AXD    UtKA. 

Each  year,  for  the  then  next  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  incor- 
poration of  that  railroa.l  company,  the  Legislatures  of  Xew  York 
granted  many  charters  f  m-  tlie  construction  of  railroads  in  various 
parts  of  tlie  State;  but  n(;thing  however  was  dc^ne  under  any  of 
them   (except  the  one  granted  in   18:31,  and  the  roa-l  finished  in 
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1833  to  construct  tlic  road  l)ctw-eoi)  Schenectady  and  Saratoira.) 
until  after  the  charter  in'lH33,  to  construct  a  raUroad  betWL-en 
Schenectady  and  Utica  ;  llie  hist  named  road  to  i  uii  Iroin  Schenec- 
tady on  the  nortli  side  of  Mohawk  river  to  tlie  viHa<jre  of  Her- 
kimer, tlience  to  Utica,  at  a  point  to  be  ik'signated  by  the  common 
<;ouncil  of  tlie  hist  named  phice  ;  the  jioint  so  designated  was  east 
of  and  at  the  foot  of  Genesee  street.  Tlie  capital  stock  of  the 
company  was  ^2,000,000,  and  the  work  on  the  road  was  to  be  com- 
mence<l  and  xl()0,()00  expended  within  two  years,  and  the  road  to 
be  completed  within  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  tlie  act,  or  the 
company  to  forfeit  its  charter.  Pr(5i)erty  was  not  allowed  to  be 
transported  over  the  road,  except  the  ordinary  baggage  of  pass- 
eugers^,  and  the  com]»auy  was  limited  to  four  cents  per  mile  for 
transporting  jtassengers ;  and  before  commencing  to  carry  persons, 
the  coTupany  was  required  to  pay,  or  tender  to  the  ]Mohawk  Turn- 
pike Company  ^■22. 50  on  each  share  of  the  stock  of  said  Tnrn{>ike 
Company.  That  turn]. ike  was  chartered  in  ]Sou  to  construct  a  _ 
dirt  road  between  Schenectady  and  Utica.  The  State  reserved 
the  right  to  become  the  owner  of  the  railroad  within  ten  years 
alter  its  completion,  the  same  as  provided  in  the  act  incorporating 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Hiver  Hailroad  Companv. 

The  work  on  this  new  link  of  railroads  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  " 
1834,  and  was  fully  completed  at  a  cost  of  >=20,000  per  mile  in  the 
summer  of  183G,  so  that  it  was  in  running  order  and  regular  trips 
commenced  Augu^t  2,  of  that  year.  The  oj>ening  of  the  road  Avas 
duly  celebrated,  and  the  newspapers  all  through  the  State  an- 
nounced the  comi)letion  of  that  additional  link  with  a  grand  flour- 
ish, and  bcasted  in  a  magnificent  strain  that  tl.e  company  had  six 
locomotives,  fifty  cai  s,  and  fifty  emigrant  wagons,  and  that  "  each  car 
would  carry  twenty-four  pa-sengers  1."  The  next  year,  after  the 
Utica  and  Schenectady  IJailroad  Conij.any  was  chartered,  the 
Auburn  and  Syracuse  Hailroad  Company  was  organized,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  between  those  two  places  was  at  once  ])Ut  under 
way,  ra})idly  pushed  forward,  and  completed  in  tlie  summer  of  1837, 
that  it  niiglit  l>e  the  means  of  attracting  by  tliat  route  other  con- 
necting links  in  the  great  railroad  thoroughfare,  which  then  seemed 
must  be  inevitably  and  scM>n  consti  i'.cle<I   through  the  entire  State. 

The  fact  that  there  were  to  be  rai]roa<l  conneelions  l)etween 
Albany  and  Utica,  and  between  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  very  natur- 
ally stirred  up  the  people  along  tliv  line,  tlirough  central  Xew 
York,  to  fill  up  the  gaj.s  and  siipj-Iy  th.'  needed  link>  that  should 
make  a  completed   railr.iad   chain    fnaii  the  waters  of  the  Hmlson 
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to  those  of  lake  Erie.  Tliese  considerations,  ami  tlie  f\ict  tliat  rail- 
roads Were  not  only  paying;  investments,  Ijut  were  of  incalculable 
benefit  in  (le\  elopin;^  the  resources  of  the  enuntrv,  made  it  pretty 
apparent  in  the  year  18:'..3  that  the  Legislature  to  assemble  in 
January,  ls:jtj,  would  lie  besiege<l  for  charters  for  railroad  com- 
panies; and  in  many  localities  at  the  fall  election  in  18:35,  members 
of  the  Legishiture  were  selected  in  reference  to  their  power,  in- 
fluence and   usefulness  in  procuring  charters  for  such  purposes. 

In  the  fall  of  1885,  David  "Wager,  of  Utica,  was  clioseu  State 
Senator  from  this  county.  To  the  Assembly  were  chosen  on  a 
geneial  county  ticket,  John  Stryker,  of  Home;  Henry  Graves,  of 
Boonville ;  John  W.  Hale,  of  Clinton;  William  Knight,  of  Paris, 
and  Jared  C.  Pettibone,  of  Lee.  It  will  be  assumed  that  these 
men  are  suthcieiitly  well  known  in  Oneida  couuty,  even  1)y  younger 
residents  and  new  comers,  as  to  need  no  introduction  or  further 
mention.  In  the  Assembly  from  Madison  county  were  WilliRui  J, 
Hough,  of  Cazenovia  ;  John  B.  Yates,' of  Cliittenango,  and  Ephraim 
Gray,  of  Lebanon.  INIr.  Hough  was  a  leading  lawyer  and  promi- 
nent citizen  of  that  county,  aiid  a  few  years  later  was  elected  to 
Congress.  3Ir.  Yates  vras  a  wealthy  ami  intluential  citizen,  highly 
respected,  and  so  closely  connected  with  other  public  enterprises 
as  to  make  him  a  jiower  in  tlie  State.  He  had  been  in  Congress  in 
1814  from  Schen.ctady,  and  about  181G  was  practicing  lawinL'tica, 
and  about  1818  he  made  Chittenango  his  home,  was  in  1835  First 
Judge  of  ]\L\dison  county,  and  by  his  liberal  endowment  of,  and 
munificent  donations  to  "Yates  Polytechnic  School"  of  his  village, 
made  himself  popular  and  influential.  He  was  brotlier  of  Joseph 
C.  Y'ates,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  18 14,- and 
Governor  in  1823.  He  will  also  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  lotteries  in  tliis  Stat"  sixty  years  ago.  3Ir.  Gray 
was  an  early  and  an  old  resident  of  his  county  and  a  farmer  of 
influence.  With  persons  of  such  position  and  influence  3Iadison 
county  was  ably  re[)re>ented  and  her  interests  well  protected. 
Their  geogi-aphical  location  would  naturally  lead  them  to  tavor  the 
route  of  a  railroad  that  would  run  as  far  south  as  the  hills  of 
^ladison  county  would  permit.  In  the  Assembly  from  Onondaga 
couuty  wvre  John  Wilkin-on,  of  Syracuse;  David  ]\Iunro,  of  the 
town  of  Cansillus;  Sanford  C.  Parker,  of  3Iarcellus,  and  Daniel 
Dennison,  ..f  Maiiliws.  3Ir.  Wilkinson  was  a  lawyer  of  tact,  and 
of  busy,  bustlini,^  habits;  he  was  short  in  stature  and  small  in  size, 
but  lie  made  up  for  these  in  enterprise  :!ml  in  physical  and  mental 
activity.     He  was  the  tiist   i»ostma^ter  of  Syracuse,  and  it  was  he 
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"who  in  1820  gave  tliat  iilat-o  its  present  name,  it  liaving  been 
theretofore  known  suceessively  as  "  IJoirardns  Corners,"  'Olilan,'' 
"Soutli  Salina,"'  "Cosj,it's  Coiners/'  "Corintli,''  and  la>tly  Syra- 
cuse. !Mr.  Wilkinsiin  was  fleeted  to  the  Assenddy  in  18:54  and 
retdecteil  in  1835.  lie  was  among  tlie  foremost  and  stroni^est  ad- 
voeates  of  the  r<jute  on  whieli  tlie  ro;id  was  suhse(iuently  hiealed. 
!Mr.  Munro  %vas  a  farmer  of  hirs^e  weidth  and  of  eonsiderable  intlu- 
ence,  and  stood  shouUler  to  slioulder  with  3lr.  Wilkinson  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  jircsent  route;  but  lie  did  not  stan<l  slioulder  to 
shoulder  with  ]Mr.  ^Vilkinson  in  stature  nor  size,  for  ^Ir.  ]\lunro 
■was  tall  in  heiiiht,  and  was  large  in  size  as  well  as  in  wealth,  for 
he  weighed  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds,  ^[r.  Parker 
was  a  person  of  prominence  and  engaged  in  the  milling  business  ; 
for  some  reason  or  other,  he  cast  his  intluence  in  fivor  of  the  more 
southern  route.  3Ir.  Dennison  favored  the  present  route.  He  was 
Member  of  the  Assembly  not  only  in  1830,  but  again  in  1837. 

^t'hen  the  Leoislature  convened  in  January,  183G,  it  was  besiefred 
with  petitions  and  applications  for  the  granting  ol  charters  to  con- 
struct railroads  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State.  At  that  session 
some  lift y-eight  railroad  charters  were  granted  or  old  ones  renewed, 
and  among  the  list  was  one  granted  to  build  a  railroad  from  Johns- 
town to  Fonda,  one  to  build  a  lailroad  from  Ileikimer  village  to 
Trenton,  one  to  build  a  railroad  tr(^)m  Carthage,  Jetferson  county, 
to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  one  to  Isuild  from  I'tiea  to  Oswego,  one 
from  Attica  to  Buffalo,  one  from  Auburn  to  Rochester,  and 
one  from  Vtica  to  Syracuse.  It  is  with  this  last-named  road  that 
this  article  has  mainly  to  do. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  the  friends  of  the  last- 
named  road  and  of  the  two  routes  Avere  on  hand  in  force,  and  at 
once  began  the  maneuvering,  marching  and  countfr-marching  nt 
the  two  hostile  forci.'-.  (>iie  party  insisted  that  the  road  r-hould 
be  constructed  wholly  on  the  south  side  of  the  P^rie  canal,  starting 
at  a  point  in  Utiea  neai-  the  present  site  of  the  City  Hall,  theiice 
through  New  Hartford,  Westmoreland,  W-rnon  ami  as  near  Oneida 
Castle  and  tlie  3Iadison  county  hilN  as  the  grades  would  permit. 
This  was  the  shorter  distance,  and  brought  the  road  nearer  the 
southern  and  more  cultivated  portions  of  Madison  county  and  the 
little  hamlets  or  country  villages  of  Cazenovia.  Chittenango, 
"Quality  Hill,"  Arc,  aiul  lience  was  strongly  favored  and  strenu- 
ously urged  by  the  Assemblymen  from  that  section  and  by  about 
the  whole  of  Madison  eouiity.  3Iost  of  the  Utiea  intluence  favored 
that  route,  too,"  fur  tiiat  would  insure  a  break  in  the  railroad  chain 
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in  Ution,  ami  inako  tliat  locality  wliat  the  site  of  Rome  liatl  been 
iioar  a  huii(lre<l   years   bot'ore,  a  ''carryiuLC  phiCL'.'"     It  was  arguecl 
by  I'ticaiis  that  if  thciv  was  no  l)rcak  and   thcie   shonhl  be  a  eoii- 
tinnoiis  chain  of  niilroails,  Uti<'a  in   dne  time  wouM   become   but 
little  better  than  a  way  station  upon  the  great  tiiotouglifaie,  and  . 
its  growth  and   business  facilities  greatly  crippled   and  dwarfed. 
The  other  ])arty  favored  a  route  that  would   take  the   prujected 
railroad   along  or  near  the  sixty-mile   level  of  the  Erie  canal,  and 
it  was  urged   that  although  the  distance  by  this  route  might  be  a 
few  miles  further,  yet  it  was  more  than  comi)ensated  by  the  more 
favorable   grades,  and   by  the  cheapness  of  construction  and   the 
small  amount  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  land  damages.     The 
Romans  and   the  northern  portion  of  Oneida  county,  of  course, 
favored  this  route,  as  did  the  greater  )>art  of  Onondaga  county,  as 
well  as  capitalists  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  who  wished  to  invest 
their  money  in  roads  that  could  be  constructed  and  kept  in  repair 
the  cheapest,  and,  as  a  consequence,  yield  the  quickest  an<l  largest 
dividends.     A  road   built   strictly  on  the  Erie   canal   level  would 
make  the  road  eight  miles  longer  than   it  now  is,  and  might  take 
it  westward   from  Rome  via  Higginsviile,  Durhamville,  and   into 
Onondaga  county  through  the  "Cicero  swamp,"  much  farther  to. 
the  north  through  ^Madison  county  than  it  now  runs;  and  although 
the  friends  of  this   route   })romised   or  conceded   to  the  Madison 
county  })eo})le  that   the   road,  after  it  reached  Rome  going  Avest, 
should  be   constructed   on   or  near  its   present   location,  yet  the 
friends  of  the   southern   route  were  suspicious  and   uinvilUng   to 
yield,  except  by  compulsion. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  that  time  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  fifteen  miles,  the  whole  route  betw^'cn  Utica  and  ' 
Syracuse,  noNS-  traversed  by  tliis  road,  v\-as  a  swamp,  and  much  of 
the  way  a  wild  and  unbroken  forest.  The  site  of  the  present  nour- 
ishing village  of  Oneida  was  a  wilderness.  There  was  a  saw-mill 
but  then  Vecently  built,  a  log  house  for  the  sawyer,  and  one  erected  V>y 
Mr.  Sands  Hig-jinbutham,  who  had  previously  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  wild  land  in  that  locality.  The  village  of  Canastota  was 
l)ut  a  hamlet,  bi(-tught  iuti.>  existenee  and  notice  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal. 

In  the  early  history  of  railroad  charters  in  this  State,  the  Legis- 
lature named  the  commissioners  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  the 
books  for  subscriptions  to  stock,  and  when  the  stock  was  sub- 
scribed, to  distribute  it  among  the  subsc'ril)ers.  The  owners  of 
the  stock  electe<l    the  directors  of  tiie   niilroad   company,  and  the 
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latter   located    the    road,  unless   the    location   was   designated    in 
the  charter  itself.     It  was,  of  course,  important  that  the  right  rail- 
roa<l  connuisbioners  shouhl   l)e  named,  as  u[)on  them  might  dei>end 
the  destiny  of  the  road.     It  seemed   to   be   conceded  that   tiiere 
"vrere   to   be   twentv-Hvc   railroad   commissioners,  of  which  Oneida 
■county  was  to  have  seven,  Madison  county  four,  Onondaga  county 
seven,  and  the  other  seven  to  be  selected  from  the  State  at  large; 
and  it  also  seemed  to  be  understood  and  agreed  that  tlie  Senator 
and  Assemblymen  M'ere  to  name    the  commissioners    from   their 
county,  and  each  was  to  name  one.     Mr.  Stryksr,  from  this  county, 
was  the   principal   champion  and  wire-puller  for  the  Rome  route, 
and   Pomroy  Jones,  of  Westmoreland,  for  the  southern   location. 
From  this  county,  David  Wager,  as  Senator,  named  as  his  choice 
for   commissioner  Julius  .V.  Spencer,  of  Utica,  then  a  director  of 
and   for  a  long  time   connected  with  the  Utica  and  Sclienectady 
railroad.     ]Mr.  Stryker  named  Henry  A.Foster;  ^fr.  Graves  name<l 
David  Moulton,  otFh>yd;  ^h:  Pettibone  named  Timothy  Jenkins, 
of  Oneida  Castle,  (Mr.  Pettibone  had  a  brother  living  in  Vernon, 
and  hence  was  half  inclined  to  favor  that  route;)   Mr.  Halo  named 
Pomroy  Jones;   Mr.  Kniglit  named  Israel  S.  Parker;  the  seventh 
commissioner   from   this   county  was   Piley  Sbepard,  of  Augusta. 
Five  of  the  above  commissioners  were  positively  in  favor  of  the 
Rome  route,  and  although  Mr.  Jenkins  lived  at  Oneida  Castle  and 
along  the  southern   location,  yet  he  was  not  hostile  to,  and  in  case 
of  a  pinch  would  not  act  against   the  Rome   location.     The  com- 
missioners from  3Iadison  county  were  John   Knowles,  of  Chitte- 
nango;    Ichabod    S.   Spencer,   of  Canastota ;    John    Williams,   of 
Cazenovia,  and   Benjamin  Fnos,  of  DeRuyter.     From   Onondaga 
county  were  Yivus  W.  Smith,  Miles  W.  Bennett,  Horace  Wheaton, 
Thomas  J.  Gilbert,  E.  L.  Phillips,  Aaron  Burt   and  Janus  Beards- 
lee — most,  if  not  all,  of  them  friendly  to  the  canal  location.     The 
commissioners  in  the  State  at  large  (named  by  a  select  committee 
of  the  Legislature,  to  wliich  the  charter  was  referied  for  amend- 
ments and   perfection)  were   Henry  Seymour,  of  T'tica,  father  of 
Governor   Seymour,    (Mr.    Seymour  was    among   the   tirst    Canal 
Commissioners    of    the    State,    one    of    its    v.annest    and     active 
frienils,  and  formerly  State  Senator;  he  warmly  favore«l  the  Rome 
route,  and    having    been    so    long  a  frifn<l  of   the    caiud,   his    in- 
fluence was    great;)    James    Hooker,    of    Poughkcepsie ;    Ilolloni 
Hutchinson,  of   Livingston    county;    James    M.    .Vllen,   FreiUrick 
Whittlesey,  of  Rochester;  Rufus  H.  King,  of  Albany,  and  Charles 
Oakley,  of  New  York  city.     The  Rome  route  had  a  decided  uui- 
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joiity  of  the  railro:ul  commissioiiors  :is  tluis  constituted,  ami  hence 
the  friends  (if  tlie  southern  route  were  obii:j:ed  to  resort  to  other 
tactics  to  carry  their  nua^ure.  John  15.  Yatos  was  chairinan  of 
the  railroad  committee  in  tlie  Assembly,  and  hence  in  that  respect 
the  soutliern  route  had  an  important  advantaLie.  That  committee 
re])orted  the  fore  part  of  the  ses^ion  a  >»ill  chartering  the  company, 
hut  re(piired  the  road  to  he  constructed  wholly  on  the  south  si<le 
of  the  Erie  canal  I  This  was  a  deatli  blow  to  tiie  Kome  route,  but 
the  friends  of  the  canal  line  succeeded  in  having  the  bill  referre<l 
to  a  select  committee  consisting  of  Charles  A.  Floyd,  of  Sutfolk 
county;  C.  T.  Chamberlain,  of  Allegany,  and  G.  W.  Patterson,  of 
Livingston,  to  amend  and  i-eport  tlie  Vjill  complete.  This  move 
was  ominous,  and  petiti(Mis  and  remonstrances  poured  into  the 
Legislature  from  ^ladison  county  and  portions  of  the  southern 
part  of  Oneida  county  against  locating  any  pan  of  the  road  on  the 
north  side  of  the  canal.  On  tlie  third  of  3Iay,  1830,  that  select 
committee  repoitod  the  bill  as  amended,  authoi-izing  the  directors 
of  the  com|)any  to  locate  the  road.  This  was,  of  course,  just  what 
the  liome  iriends  desired,  and  was  perhaps  more  than  they  could 
reasonably  expect,  con>id':'ring  the  strong  intiueiice  and  persistent 
eftbrt  in  favor  oT  the  southern  location.  The  bill,  as  thus  reported, 
was  vigorously  assailed  1)y  ^Ir.  Yates  and  others.  ]Mr.  Yates 
moved  to  refer  the  bill  back  with  instructions  to  tiie  select  com- 
mittee  to  report  the  l)ill  as  it  had  been  first  reported  by  the  rail- 
road committee,  (locating  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  canal.) 
3Ir.  ^Vilkinson  op])Osed  this  motion,  claiming  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable if  not  impossible  to  so  locate  the  road,  especially  in  portions 
of  Onondaga  county.  Mr.  Stryker  urged  that  the  Kome  or  canal 
route  was  almost  a  dead  level  the  entire  length  of  the  road,  and 
although  the  distance  was  a  few  miles  gi'cater,  yet  the  grades 
were  enough  better  to  compensate  for  the  difterence  in  length. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Yates  was  defeated.  INIr.  T*aiker,  of  Onoiulaga, 
to  get  rid  vt'  the  commissioners  name<l  in  the  l)ill,  moved  that  the 
Governor  aj>point  them.  This  was  voted  down.  Orville  Robin- 
son, of  Oswego,  struck  tlie  ]»opular  feeling  in  the  Assembly  when 
he  moved  that  the  majority  of  the  directois  shoidd  lo<-ate  the  road 
"on  the  most  direct  and  eligible  route.''  This  was  carried,  and 
the  contest  was  en«leil  hi  the  Assembly,  and  the  Rome  route  prac- 
tically adopted,  for  althouirht  it  might  not  be  the  mo>t  "direct,"' 
yet  it  was  the  nio^t  "  cliLriblc,*'  and  it  was  --upposed  that  the 
directors  to  be  selecte<l'  would  so  dete:-minL'.  On  the  llth  of  May, 
1830,  the  bill  was  made  a  law  and  the  above  per>on3  named  as  rail" 
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1  conimis>inn(.'rs.  Tlie  cajiitul  stock  of  the  company  ua>; 
■^800,000,  aii<l  if  the  roa<l  was  not  coiiinuiict'd  in  two  vears,  ;iii.l 
at  least  !?:-2"),(»()()  C'X})cii«lc<l,  aii'l  wa'^  not  tlni^hcd  in  tbur  years  alter 
tlie  i»assai,a'  of  the  act,  tiie  cliaiter  was  fortViteil.  The  railroa<l 
coruniissioners  oru^ani/.eil  by  the  election  or'  lleJirv  A.  Foster  'a-i 
presi<lent  <:>f  the  boanl,  and  I.  S.  Spencer,  of  C'anastota,  (brother 
of  the  hite  Josliua  A.  Spencer,)  as  secretary.  The  presi.lent  naintd 
as  eoniinittee  from  this  county  to  prepare  ami  report  a  plan  for 
receiving  subscription'^  an<l  (iistributing  stock,  David  ^[oulton. 
Israel  S.  l*arker  and  Pomroy  Jones.  Uooks  of  subscription  wen.- 
opened  July  10,  20  and  21,  lsf!(;,  at  the  Syracuse  IToum,  in  Syrj- 
cuse;  at  J.  C.  Spencer's  cotfee  house,  in  Canastota;  at  T.  II.  Pratt's 
canal  coffee  house,  in  Utica;  at  the  ^lansicn  House,  in  Albany,  ami 
at  the  Farmer's  Loan  and  Trust  Company's  otHce,  in  Xew  York 
city.  Although  the  ca|)ital  stock  of  tlie  company  was  but  s;800,000. 
yet  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  were  subscribed  out- 
side of  the  city  of  Xew  York,  viz:  In  Syracuse,  *?G43,00O ;  Canas- 
tota, f'447,000 :  Utica,  !si,OGG, (JOG:  Albany,  8250,000.  It  v,as  then 
a  delicate  task  to  distribute  the  stock  and  give  no  real  ground  of 
complaint;  but  it  was  done. 

September  22,  1830,  the  first  election  of  directors  of  the  railroad 
company  was  held  at  the  Syracuse  House  in  Syracuse,  at  which  the 
following  were  elected  directors,  viz. :  Henry  Seymour,  David 
Wager,  Henry  A.  Fo-^ter,  David  ^loulton,  Samuel  French,  John 
Wilkinson,  Oliver  Teail,  James  iieardslee,  James  Hooker,  Isaiah 
Townsond,  Miles  W.  Pennett  and  Charles  Stebbins.  Henry  -Sey- 
mour was  elected  jn-esident  of  the  road  ;  II.  A.  Foster,  vice  [ire^i- 
deut;  Vivus  W.  Smith,  secretary;  M.  S.  3Iar:h,  treasurer,  and 
Aaron  Burt,  superintemleiit.  John  Stryker  was  selecteil  as  attor- 
ney for  Oneida,  county  to  ])ertect  {\iv  laml  titles,  John  \Vilkin>on 
attorney  fur  Onondaga  county,  and  S.  T.  Fairchild  for  .Madison 
county.  (Oliver  H.  Lee,  formerly  engineer  on  the  I'tica  and 
Schenectady  road,  was  made  Chief  engineer,  with  .1.  P.  ^lunro  and 
C.  P.  Stuart  (the  latter  of  ^'L:•non,  and  in  1S47,  State  engineer.) 
as  assistants.  Si-.rvcys  uf  different  routes  were  at  once  commenced. 
At  the  election  held  in  .July,  1S37,  the  same  otticers  were  re-elected, 
but  as  Pr;:>id(.'iit  \'anlbireii  had  called  an  extra  ^es>iun  of  Conizre^s 
to  convene  in  September  of  that  yea.r,  which  nccessitateil  3lr. 
Foster's  absence,  (]\lr.  Foster  inid  been  elected  to  Congress 
in  1.S3G.)  lie  resigned  the  vice  [iresidency  and  directur^lli[t,  and 
John  Wilkinson  was  made  vice  }'re.-ident,  and  Joiin  Strvker 
director   in    the   jtlaces   thus  vacateil.     In    August,  183  7,  Mr.  Sey- 
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niour  died,  aixl  ^Ir.  Wilkinson  was  made  president  of  the  road, 
which  position  he  hehl  for  sixteen  years,  and  until  tlie  consolida- 
tion of  the  several  links  into  the  Ncav  York  Central  and  Hudson 
Kiver  Railroad  coiuj)any  in  1853. 

Construction'  of  the  Road.  ." 

In  Deccniher,.  1837,  the  company  advertised  for  proposals  to 
furnish  7,000,000  feet  of  timber,  board  measure,  of  white  and  yellow 
jiine,  cedar  and  hemlock  for  rail,  sills  and  ties;  and,  March,  1838 
proposals  were  invited  to  grade  33  miles  of  the  track  in  sections  of 
one  mile  each,  and  to  V)e  comi.leted  January  1,  1839.  The  whole 
contract  for  grading  was  made  ]May  1,  1838,  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  proposals  were  invited  for  255,000  feet  of  white 
oak  for  "  ribbon  pieces,"  and  to  be'  one  and  one-half  bv  three 
inches  in  size,  ten  to  tifteen  feet  in  length,  and  to  be  free  from  wane 
sap  and  knots,  and  to  be  delivered  along  the  line  of  the  road  as 
soon  as  the  canal  opened  in  1839;  also  for  50,000  cast  iron  knees. 
Within  fourtt+en  months  after  the  road  was  put  un<ler  contract,  it 
was  fully  completed — most  of  the  way  upon  piles,  a  system  then 
for  the  first  time  brought  into  jiractical  use.  The  pile  system  was 
mainly  the  inventiou  of  E.  P.  AVilliams  of  Utica,  who  was  formerly 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  first  railroad  in  this  State,  and 
who  sul^seipiently  went  south  and  perfected  his  system.  The  piles 
were  first  thoroughly  soaked  in  salt  to  add  to  their  preservative 
qualities,  aud  provision  made  for  resalting  as  it  became  necessary; 
they  Avere  driven,  by  steam  power,  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  in  the  marshy  ground,  by  splicing.  On  the  top  of  the 
piles  were  placed  long  timbers  of  pine,  on  which  rested  the  "  ribbon 
pieces"  of  oak,  and  on  these  ribbon  pieces,  were  spiked  the  tlat  iron 
rail.  The  long  timbers  of  the  track  were  kept  from  spreadin-x 
by  cross  ties.  Xot  infrequently  the  spikes  and  the  fiat  rail  worked 
loose,  and  in  such  cases  the  latter  ])aid  an  unwelcome  visit  to  the 
inside  of  the  coach,  by  protruding  through  the  fioor,  to  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  the  lives  of  the  passengers.  A.passenger  coach  in 
those  days  seated  twenty-four  persons,  they  facing  each  other,  after 
the  style  of  an  omnilius  or  street  car,  with  no  stove  inside,  or  other 
means  to  warm  the  travelers  in  the  winter,  than  those  vehicles  have, 
or  as  provided  in  meeting  houses  in  olden  times. 

The  road  was  fully  completed  the  last  of  June,  1839.  Its  cost 
was  ^700,000— =sl00,000  less  than  its  capital  stock.  On  Thursday, 
June  27,  the  first  train  of  cars  reached  liome  from  Utica,  aud  the 
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editor  of  tlio  Koiiio  Drinorrotlc  Sentinel  boastdl  in  its  issue  of  July 
2,  1839,  tliat  on  tlie  TImrsday  ])revi(>tis  ho  liad  shaki'ii  hands  in  the 
streets  of  Uoiiie  with  |)its;>iis  who  liad  left  I'tica  forty-tive  niinutes 
before.  Thi'  arrival  of  that  train  in  IJoine  was  the  occasion  of  Lireat  ^ 
excitenit'nt  and  of  nnusual  rcjoicinp::;  it  was  welcomed  by  the  firin;j; 
of  cannon  and  the  cheers  of  assembled  tliousimds.  In  the  attern(H")n 
the  train  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  and  amonii'  t'.ie  number  was  one 
who  went  on  the  first  canal  boat  west.  The  rest  ofthe  week  the  cars 
ran  free  over  the  road.  On  Wednesday,  July  3,  tlie  company  com- 
menced taking  pay  and  the  avei-age  receii)ts  for  many  successive 
days  -were  over  8G00  j»er  day.  Thursday,  July  4,  there  was  a  great 
excursion  over  the  road,  and  the  day  and  the  scene  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten  by  those  who  took  }>art  in  the  celebration.  The 
road  most  of  tlie  way  ran  through  a  dense  forest,  and  the  road  ■uas 
upon  piles,  not  filled  in  with  earth  between,  and  the  train  seemingly 
run  in  the  air.  Everything  was  new  and  rural.  The  heavy  forest 
all  around,  v/ith  fresh  openings  for  the  track,  piles  of  brush,  new 
stumps,  wdiite  logs  stripped  of  their  bark,  the  green  foliage,  the 
broken  earth,  the  thousands  of  empty  salt  barrels  scattered  along 
the  track,  the  great,  excited  and  curious  crowd,  all  made  the  day 
and  the  scene  of  thrilling  interest. 

In  the  spring  of  1830,  the  primeval  forest  was  cleared  away  to 
make  room  for  the  "Railroad  House,  at  Oneida  de})ot.'*  That 
buihling  yet  remains,  as  does  the  "Railroad  Hotel"  at  Rome, 
erected  the  next  year. 

On  Wednesday,  July  10, 1839,  the  completion  of  the  road  was  duly 
celebrated.  Two  carloads  of  prominent  citizens  came  July  9,  from 
Albany  as  far  as  Utica,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  John  Wil- 
kinson, and  there  they  remaindl  over  night.  Among  the  number 
were  Solomon  A'an  Rensselaer  a  soldier  of  the  revolution  ;  Charles 
K.  Dudley,  John  Town-^end  and  Francis  Bloodgood,  three  ex-mayors 
of  Alliany;  David  Wood,  president  of  the  ^Mohawk  and  Hudson 
railroad  ;  (rideon  Hawley,  Lewis  Benedict.  At  0  A.  M.  Wednesday, 
July  10,  1830,  two  extra  tr;'.ins  left  Utica  for  Syracuse,  with  two 
locomotives  to  e:ich  train,  and  Avith  banners  flying,  streamers 
flaunting,  bands  of  nmsic  playing,  and  accompanied  by  the  L  tica 
Citizens'  corps,  and  prominent  (-itizens.  All  along  the  route  large 
crowds  of  people  gathered  to  welcome  and  cheer  on  the  j»as.>ing 
trains.  The  party  reached  Syracuse  at  ei'jht  and  onedialf  a.  >r., 
and  was  received  at  the  depot  with  military  honors  by  a  corps  of 
artillery  and  escorted  aroun<l  the  vilhiLCe  amid  t!ie  roaring  of  guns, 
the  rin>_cing  of  bells  and  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude.     Dinner  was 
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sorvt'<l,  at  which  ])et\veon  400  ami  500  ])cr30iis  sat  down.  E.  W. 
Leavenworth,  juvsident  of  the  viUaire,  i>r(->i'lecl,  assisted  by  ex- 
Mavor  Townsend,  of  Albany.  Toasts  and  sj)eeches  occupied  the 
princii)al  ])avt  of  the  afternoon.  At  i  p.  m.  the  ))arty  started  to 
return,  and  the  editor  of  the  Albany  J<>iirn<il^  who  accompanied 
the  excursionists,  gave  a  brief  but  glowing  account  of  tlic  trip  and 
seemed  to  think  the  acme  of  rapid  traveling  was  reached. 

The  same  week  the  road  was  completed,  its  stock  was  sohl  at 
ten  per  cent  advance,  and  tlie  Utica  and  Schenectady  road  declared 
its  sixth  semi-annual  dividend  of  -^5.00  per  share.  In  tliat  same 
month  this  portion  of  the  State  was  excited  and  complimented  by 
a  visit  from  the  illustrious  Henry  Clay,  who  visited  Butfalo, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  thence  to  Oswego  and  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence. He  spoke  in  the  Syracuse  depot  to  a  large  crowd.  A  few 
weeks  thereafter.  President  Van  Buren  Avent  eastward  from  Buffalo 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  then  completed  railroad  in  the  State, 
staying  over  Sunday  at  Geneva,  speaking  at  the  depiot  at  Syracuse, 
and  staying  at  L'tica  on  the  night  of  Sejitember  10,  1839. 

Such  in  brief  arc  st)me  of  the  incidents  in  the  organization,  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  the  above  road.  But  a  few  are  now  living 
who  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  matters  above 
referred  to,  and  to  some  of  them  am  I  mainly  indebted  for  the  prin- 
cipal facts  above  narrated.  The  local  newspapers  of  that  day  fur- 
nish but  little  from  Avhich  to  gather  material. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  grades  in  the  southern  part 
of  this  county  could  be  effectually  used  now  as  an  argument  to 
induce  a  railroad  to  make  the  curve  at  Rome  the  present  one  does; 
but  that  argument,  ad<led  to  the  tact,  shrewd  management  and 
streniious  efforts  of  ex-Judge  Foster  and  Hon.  John  Stryker,  were 
the  means  of  preventing  Rome  being  left  eight  or  ten  miles  ont  in 
the  cold  ;  and  yet,  .-ubsccpient  ex|)Crience  in  the  histoi-y  of  railroads 
and  of  railroad  connections,  has  demonstrated  that  it  would  have 
been  an  unwise  ineasure  and  a  short-sighted  ])olicy,  both  for  Utica 
and  railroads,  to  have  ha<l  a  break  in  the  link  in  that  city,  an<l 
thereby  necessitated  a  tran>hipment  of  freight  and  passengers 
from  one  depot  to  the  other.     Far  better  and  wiser  as  it  is. 
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BY    ALEXANDER    SEWARD. 
Read  before  the  Society  December  31,  1873. 


The  "Tt'legrapli  in  America,"  au  elegant  an<l  valuahlc  historical 
vohinie  by  J.  D.  liei<l,  just  published,  suggests  the  history  of  tlie 
Associ-ited  Press,  It  is  claimed  that  the  latter  originated  here, 
where  the  tbi'mer  found  its  most  efficient  promoters. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  first  comjileted  line  of  t'jk\graph  built  by 
priviite  enter])rise  in  the  United  States,  was  that  between  Albaiiy 
and  Utica.  The  owners  and  builders  were  chietly  citizens  of  Utica. 
The  only  lino  of  telegrapli  preceding  this  was  the  experimental  one 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  built  with  au  appropriation  of 
$30,000  from  Congress  and  o])ened  early  in  1844.  Xotwithstanding 
this  line  had  demonstrated  the  ]>racticability  of  telegraphic  commu- 
nication and  had  been  operated  un<ler  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  months,  it  was  regarded  by  the  government  as  a  practical 
failure,  not  paying  expenses.  In  this  unpromising  condition,  the 
telegraph  was  adopted  by  private  enterprise  and  brought  to  its 
present  magnificent  success. 

More  than  a  year  elapsed  from  the  coiiipletion  of  the  experimental 
line  when,  about  June  1,  1845,  the  following  appeared  in  the  X. 
Y.  Tribune:  "The  citizens  of  Utica  have  completed  arrangements 
for  laying  wires  for  the  ^Magnetic  Telegraph  between  Utica  and 
Albany  and  the  work  is  to  be  commenced  at  once.  Xegotiations 
are  also  in  progress  for  extending  the  telegraph  to  Boston,  but  not 
completed.  Mr.  Kendall  is  now  in  the  city  with  the  arrangements 
for  the  Utica  and  Albany  line  all  complete."  The  same  paper, 
about  July  30th,  reported  contraets  for  building  the  telegraph 
from  IJochcster  to  Buffialo,  taken  by  ^lessrs.  Livingston  and  Wells, 
and  that  the  arrangements  for  lines  fnnn  Xew  York  to  Boston  and 
from  Xew  York  to  Piiiladelphia  "are  now  said  to  be  complete." 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1845,  the  several  contractors  for  tele- 
graph lines  from  Xew  York  to  Buffiilo,  viz:  J.  Buttertield,  T.  S. 
Faxton  and  II.  Greenuuui  of  Utica,  C  Livin'.'ston  and  H.  Wells  of 
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New  York,  met  in  this  city,  ami  aiipointol  ^Ir.  Faxtoii,  Pre>i<lent, 
:iu(l  ^Ir.  Livinixstun,  Secretary.  The  tc-le^ra[>li,  howi'ver,  was  thou 
aotiiallv  l>iiil<liii!i;  ami  was  ncai-ly  coni]»li'te  hL'twecii  Utioa  ainl  Little 
Falls  and  Uetween  L()ck|>ort  ami  Hutralo.  Tlie.se  eontvacluis  sub- 
sequently consoliilatel  their  respective  interests  and  tornied  a  joint 
stock  company  under  tlie  title  of  the  Xew  York,  Albany  and  Buf- 
falo Electro  IMaLrnetir  Telojiraph  Co. 

Mr.  Reid's  book  discloses  the  remarkable  ajiathy  of  m<^st  business 
men  and  capitalists  in  regard  to  this  great  invention.  It  seems 
incredible  that  the.  small  amonnts'''  required  for  constructing  the 
telegraph  between  the  t'hief  cities  of  the  Union, — Indtimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Xow  York  antl  Boston, — should  have  been  contributed 
mainly  by  non-residents  of  those  enlightened  centres  of  business 
intelligence  and  wealth. 

The  telegraph  was  completed  from  Albany  to  Utica,  January 
31,^1840  ;  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  June  5  ;  from  Xew  York 
to  Boston,  Jujie  27:  and  from  Xew  York  to  Butlalo,  September  9. 
The  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York  was  comi>leted  as 
far  as  Fort  Lee — nine  miles  above  Xew  York  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson — January  20,  184G;  but  the  river  baffled  all  etlbrts, 
and  over  two  years  elapsed  before  complete  telegraphic  comiection 
with  Philadelphia  was  accomplished. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  first  State  Associated  Press  originated  in 
this  city.  It  was  the  necessary  sequel  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
telegraiih  line  was  opened  to  general  business  here.  Xor  can 
those  who,  from  being  then  connected  with  the  press,  were  obliged 
to  invent  a  system  for  avtiiling  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  telegraph,  claim  any  special  merit  for  a  contrivance  which 
would  doubtless  have  sucrgested  itself  to  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced. But  the  brief  notice  which  ^Ir.  Peid  has  given  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  so  very  inacctirate  that  it  is,  j)erhai)S,  a  duty 
of  this  Historical  Society,  as  a  guardian  of  the  truth,  to  correct 
his  inadvertent  errors.     He  says:  ♦ 

"On  the  4th  of  July,  184G,  the  line  having  been  completed 
between  All)any  and  Builalo,  the  idea  of  a  State  Associated  I'ress 
was  practically  born  by  a  call  from  I*resident  Faxtou  for  a  meet- 
ing of  eilitors,  by  telegra[th,  in  the  various  ottices  at  that  time 
open.     This  started  the  idea  of  a  federation  for  the  supply  of  tele- 


*^10,(X)0   from   Bahhiiorf  to  Philaclclpliia.  sl.T.OOO  from   Philadelpliia  to 
Ft.  Lee. — The  Telegraph  hi  Aiiu-rica,  [^i>.  11"),  1-24. 
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Sirai)liic   m-w-.     The   first   (l:iily  reports  to  tin.'   proj^s  of  the  State 
were  sent  .laiiu.iry  1.  Is47."* 

There  was  .lopositeel  with  tliis  Socic-ty,  alx.iit  tliroe  montlis  sinco, 
a  volume  coiitaininir  the  corre>i)omlenee  with  tlie  proi)rietoTs  ot 
the  I'tior  I)iiU,/  (i<iz<ttt  relative  to  the  fon.iation  of  this  Associ- 
ated Press.  This  eolleetiou  had  passc-l  the  onleal  of  tM'o  tires  and 
escaped  the  greater  peril  of  the  paper-mill.  It  contains  about  a 
hundred  letters  from  those  who  re))resented  the  daily  newspaper 
press  of  the  State  from  Albany  to  I'.utfalo  thirty-three  years  ago, 
and  it  may  become  of  J^onie  historic  value  two  generations  hence, 
when  the  memories  of  Croswell,  Ten  Eyck,  Lacy,  Xorthway, 
Smith,  Oliphant,  Dawson,  Eutts,  Jerome,  Foote,  Jewett,  Clapp, 
Stringham.  ttc..  etc.,  have  been  further  mellowed  by  age. 

The  tele^rraph  was  completed  between  Utica  and  Albany,  as 
before  stated,  on  Saturday,  January  31,  1846.  The  first  news  dis- 
patch—not "  a  few  words,"  but  nearly  a  column — appeared  in  the 
UtU-a  DaUj  Gnz^tte  of  February  3,  1846.  The  correspondence 
relative  to  the  Associated  Press  begins  contemporaneously  and 
continues  till  the  association  is  fully  organized  and  in  complete 
operation  from  Bufialo  to  Albany.  The  cause  of  the  organization 
is  also  apparent.  Necessity  was  the  mother  of  this  invention,  as 
of  many  others.  News  dispatches — chiefly  brief  summaries  of 
Congressional  |)roceedings — had  been  telegraphed  from  ^\  ashing- 
ton  to  Baltimore  long  before.  But  that  government  telegraph, 
like  most  government  operations,  was  not  a  paying  institution. 
The  XeAV  York  and  Butialo  Telegrai)h  was  conducted  on  strictly 
busiuess  principles  ivom.  the  start.  It  otfered  great  benefits  to  the 
local  newspapers,  but  it  required  a  compensation  which  in  their 
then  feeble  condition  they  were  unable  single-handed  to  pay.f 
Hence  the  idt-a  and  the  subsc-pient  fact  of  the  Associated  Pivss. 
The  daily  newspapers  in  the  State,  wot  of  Utica,  mostly  agreed  to 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  collecting  and  telegraphing  the  news 
from  All.)any  to  Utica,  at  Avhich  latter  place  it  was  printed  in  slips 
and  forwarded  by  express  in  advance  of  the  mails.  Besides  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  which  were  telegraphed  as  they 


*  Tlu'  TeleLrrajtli  iu  A;in.'rica,  page  oOT.  '  '  ' 

fThc  profits  ut  tlie  New  York  otRce  froui  the  line  to  Pliiluilel])liia  from 
January  1  to  June  ti.  (t  ueurytwo  weeks,"*  were  reiiorted  >;2!):].17. — Telegraph 
in  America,  page  12").  The  New  York.  Albany  and  BiiHalo  Ti-legrapli  Coni- 
panv  was  i>at(l  slO  J  p?r  w<ek  for  news  dispatches  ahjr.e,  on  the  completion  of 
the  line  between  New  York  aml-Butfalo. 
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occurrc'l,  ami  the  Allcuiy  inaikot,  tlie  (lisputciies  c'()iisi:<t(Ml  of  a 
suTnniary  of  news  ina<lc  up  from  the  New  "iork  papers  as  soon  as 
thoy  arrive:!  in  Albany.  The  deviee  of  the  (inzttti-  at  the  liead  of 
the  teU^graphie  dispatch:  "the  Eye,  representing  l'bi(|uity,  eabnly 
looking  <lo\vu  npon  the  former  swiftust  niudes  of  conveyance,'"  tlie 
horse,  stage,  steamboat  and  locomotive — is  probably  remembered 
bv  some  of  the  elder  niembers  of  the  Soeietv. 
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When  the  telegraj)h  was  completed  to  Syracuse,  June  1,  1846, 
the  receipt  and  forwarding  of  telegraph  dispatches  was  transferred 
to  the  papers  of  that  city.  A  meeting  of  the  editors  from  I'tica 
to  Buti'alo  was  held  tliere,  to  arrange  matters,  !May  28. 

The  meeting  of  July  4,  which  3Ir.  Keid  mentions,  was  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  following  invitation: 

"  T.  S.  F.'s  compliments  to  the  editors  of  all  tiie  daily  papers  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo:  will  be  happy  to  meet  them  and  their  friends  at  the 
different  telegraph  stations,  on  the  Fourth,  between  the  hours  of  4  and  5 
P.pi.,  for  the  purpose  of  interchange  of  sentiments." 

Thus  it  appears  that  tliis  meeting  was  a  social  gathering,  of 
President  Faxton's  happy  invention,  to  celebrate  the  day  antl  the 
accomplishment  of  instantaneous  communication,  by  the  electric 
tiuid,  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  river.  Twenty-une  years 
before,  the  water  connection  between  the  two  had  been  niagniti- 
cently  celebrated,  and  the  event  telegrajihed  by  cannon  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York.  The  (iizettn  of  July  4,  1S4G,  thus  an- 
nonncetl  the  more  wonderlul  fact : 


"TIIE  HUDHOX  TALKIXir  TO  LAKE  ElME! 

The  lightning  tlashed  through  from  Albanv  to  IJutfalo,  •".•J.")  miles 
by  railroad,  this  morning  at  8.^  o'clock.  The  Telegraph  now  spans 
the  Em]>ire  State!  The  events  transpiring  at  the  Capital,  at  one 
end,  are  maile  known  at  the  other  extremity  in  'less  than  no 
time' — from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  huur  before  they  happen. 
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This  is  the  h^iijcst  line  of  tolt'i,n;ij))i  in  the  worhl.  The  swift 
Tnessen<xers,  ujxdi  wliose  willies  luessaucs  are  u^eiit  alonir  tlie  copper 
tnxck,  are  t)re<l  in  a  hiriie  i^alvanic  battery  in  tlie  lolt  ot"  I)u(lley'.< 
Triangle  in  this  city,  'i  he  tluid  there  i^eueraterl  makes  u  circuit  ot 
tJoO  miles.  The  only  ohject  it  has  in  view  is  to  got  from  one  end 
of  the  battery  into  the  other,  like  a  carrier-dove  returning  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  traine<l.  This  fiery  steed,  whose  speed  surpasses 
the  imaginings  of  tales  of  the  Genii;  this  mighty  agent,  whose 
sports  are  in  the  volcano  and  tornado;  this  weapon  of  the  ancien: 
king  of  heaven,  forged  in  the  infernal  regions; — the  utilitarian  ot 
our  day  approaches  and  says:  TU  trouble  yuu  with  a  line.' "' 

A  two-column  account  of  Mr.  Faxton's  novel  party  was  given  in 
the  next  6V/zt7^',  entitled,  "Electro-^Iagnetic  Drama,  or  a  Light- 
ning Sociable,"'  consisting  of  "  a  single  act  without  change  of 
acene,  as  these  necessities  of  the  drama  do  not  a]ipertain  to  electro- 
magnetic performances."  In  other  words,  time  and  space  were 
annihilated. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  the  editors  from  Alltany  to  IJuffalo  met 
in  this  city,  and  extended  and  perfected  their  association,  prepara- 
tory to  the  opening  of  the  line  to  N'ew  York  city,  on  September  9, 
1846. 
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LETTER  OF  1)11.  SAMUEL  L.  MITCHELL,  1804, 

KELATIVE  TO  THE  LOUISIANA  rURCHASE,  WITH  BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH  OF  ITS  WRITER. 


BY    MORTEX    M.    .J0XE5. 
Read  before  the  Society,  March  2,  1881. 


Samuel  Latham  :Mitehcll  was  bom  at  Xortli  Hcmpstoad,  Long 
Island,  August  26,  17G4,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  i)]iysician 
and  scientist,  a  politician  and  statesman,  a  wit  and  an  author. 
He  commenced  his  studies  witli  his  uncle.  Dr.  Samuel  Latham, 
and  Dr.  r>ai\l,  of  Xew  York,  and  convpleted  the  course  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  wlicre  he  graduated  as  a  Doctor  of  3Iedi- 

cine,  in  1786. 

Returning  to  Xew  York  the  following  year,  he  studied  law,  but 
his  tastes  and  studies  finally  settled  him  in  the  medical  ])rofession, 
and  he  soon  arose  to  distinction.  In  1788,  he  was  appointed  a 
Commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Six  Xations  of  Indians,  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  Western  X'ew  York.  In  1702  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Chemistry,  Xatural  History  an<l  Philosophy, 
in  Columbia  CollcLre,  and  soon  became  extensively  known  in  the 
field  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  well  as  of  polite  literature.  Wliile 
at  Columbia  College,  lie  ac(piired  consideral>le  distinction  as  well 
as  notoriety,  in  a  cutroversy  with  Dr.  Priestly,  as  to  some  of  the 
theories  of  Lavoisier,  the  celebrated  French  scientist,  who  was 
o-uillotined  in  1704.  It  is  sai.l  that  Dr.  .Mitchell  dissented  from 
Lavoisier,  who  was  accused  .)f  treating  Dr.  Priotly  unfairly,  as  to 
some  of  his  diseoveries,  and  yet  tiiis  di>sent  led  to  a  controversy 
with  Priestlv,  which  resulted  in  a  lifedong  friendsliip.  The  French- 
man had  succeeded  in  e\i)lodinu:  the  notion  of  phlogiston,  which 
had,  among  tiie  Ivarued  down  to  that  jieriod,  served  to  clog  and 
obscure  all  new  dj^eoverics,  because  they  had  accepted  the  old 
dogma,  that  inert  hre  existed  in  everything  that  would  burn. 
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In  1700,  Dr.  Mitdu'll  niaik-  u  ircolonicHl  and  i  •alo;j:ioal  tour 

of  the  banks  of  the  ITuils(»ii,  a  n  jxirt  of  which  lie   ijiihlislu'd,  ami 
which  estahli<lit'(l  ][[•<  fame  in  tliis  country  amrK-iropc. 

Xot  far  from  this  jic-riod,  in  councction  with  K.  M.  Livingston 
and  Simeon  DeWitt,  lie  foumk'd  the  SiH'iety  for  the  Pn>motiou  of 
Agriculture,  ^Mamifactures  and  tlie  I'seful  ^Vrts,  a  society  Avhose 
influences  have  lieen  felt  to  this  dat;',  hy  its  intiixluction  and  en- 
couragement oi"  })etter  modes  of  agiieulture,  of  finer  breeds  of 
cattle,  horses  and  shoe}),  and  donie>tie  manuhictures  in  the  agricul- 
tural portions^  of  the  c(Mintry. 

In  1797,  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  f]dward  !>riller  and  Elihu  IT. 
Smith,  Dr.  ^litchell  foumled  the  (Quarterly  Jl'J/ri/l  Iit.'j)OS''toiy, 
"vvhicli  he  edite<l  for  .sixteen  ye:irs.  This  was  the  first  scientific 
periodical  })uf)lislied  in  the  I'nited  States. 

In  1808,  Dr.  ^Mitchell  became  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  Xew  Yoi'k,  and  subse- 
quently of  Botany  and  Materia  ^leili^-a.  In  ls-2t;  this  college  gave 
place  to  the  IJutgers  3Iedical  School,  of  which  Dr.  Mitchell  became 
Vice  President,  ls-20-30. 

In  181.5,  witli  Drs.  Hosack  and  Hugh  Williamson,  he  foimded 
the  Xew  York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Dr.  3Iitchell  Published,  1787,  '•Observations  on  the  Absorbent 
Tubes  of  Animal  Bodies;"'  1704,  ""  Xomenclature  of  the  Xew 
Chemistry"'  and  "Present  State  of  Learning  in  the  College  of  Xew 
York;"'  179.5,  "Life,  Exploits  and  I'receitts  of  Tammany,  the 
Famous  Indian  Chief; "'  a  iialf  historical,  half  fanciful  Address 
before  the  Tanmiany  Society,  of  Xew  York;  ISOl,  "History  of 
the  Botanical  Writers  of  America."' 

Dr.  .Mitchell  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  this  country  to 
Fredonia,  and  in  1804  publislied  ".Vn  Addri'ss  to  the  Fredes  or 
Peojile  of  tlie  United  States."'  Hi<  eccentricities  "were  satirized  in 
the  Poems  of  "Croaker  A:  Co./"  by  ILdleck  .1'  Drake.  His  wit 
and  witticisms,  not  always  discreet,  ofren  sharp  and  personal,  made 
liim  extensively  known  anil  involved  him  in  many  bloodless 
controversies. 

In  1791,  Dr.  Mitchell  r<.pU'>entcl  <>ueens  county  in  tlie  Assem- 
bly of  this  State,  autl  in  17r!s  and  Is  10  he  rep'resented  Xew  York 
city  in  the  ;  ame  boily.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Seventh,  Eighth. 
and  Ninth  Congres--.  s  of  the  Cniteil  States,  ( 18(H-7,)  but  after 
his  election  to  the  latter,  wa><  elected  I'nited  States  Senator,  vrhich 
ottice  he  heh]  until  February  7.  1809.  Jn  .fune,  1810,  he  was 
again  elected  to  fongn-s,  to  tdl  a  vacancy,  ami  was  iv-elected  to 
the  Twelfth   C'onui-(-s,  (1^11-10). 
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Wliilo  ho  was  tlisriiicrni^licil  partic.ihuly  in  the  lino  of  tho 
natural  sc'uiu-os  ami  politi-  litcratiiro,  ho  was  an  active  worker  in 
tlio  tiolils  ^){  National  ari'l  Sfato  i)olitic-,  an-l  was  no  -,!ioan  antago- 
nist in  tho  bittor  })artisan  contents,  whioli  ohaiactorizoJ  and  marroil 
tlic  Jortorsonian  ora,  in  <>nv  natioiTs  liistory.  lio  ha<l  a  rotnarkablo 
moniory,  ami  had  sioroil  it  w  itli  fads  an. I  thoorios  iVoni  iho  whole 
rantro  ot"  Ijooks^  within  tlr."  scopo  ot"  his  ontoi[)riso  and  rosoarch. 

.Judge  Ilaur.nond,  in  his  Political  Ilistoty,  Vol.  T,  p.  215,  thus 
speaks  of  Dr.  ]\[itcholl,  an:!  his  olocriou  to  the  I'niteil  States 
Senate:  '"The  Lon-ishitiiro,  alter  a'i>p<>iniin'4  Electors,  (of  Piosideiit 
and  Vice  President,  in  November,  lS()t,)  chose  Dr.  Samuel  L. 
^Mitchell,  as  the  suoces>or  of  (ieneral  (John)  Arm-tron^r,  (who  had 
been  appointed  Minister  to  France,  and  liad  resiciued  his  seat  in 
the  Senate.)  Dr.  ^Litehell  Mas  a  learned  man,  aui]  had  read  much. 
lie  was  perfectly  hoUL'St  and  sincere,  but  almost  riiliculously  vain. 
He  was  well  ac(piainte!.l  with  books,  but  know  little  of  men.  lie 
supported  tho  rep\iblican  |>art.y  because  ]Mr.  Jotli-rson  was  its 
leader,  and  lie  supported  Mr.  Jetfersou  because  he  was  a 
})liilosopher.'''  ^  ^ 

This  was  written  forty  years  after  Dr.  Mitchell  had  become 
distinguished  as  a  scientist  in  this  country  and  Euro[)e,  forty  vears 
in  which  greater  progress  had  been  made  in  the  inexact  sciences, 
than  in  the  preceding  two  hundred  years. 

Dr.  ^Mitchell  was  succeeded  in  the  Fniteil  States  Senate  bv 
(ilcneral  OI»adiah  (German,  of  Chenango  county,  who  was  chosen 
at  the  Legislalive  Session  of  isoO,  and  at  the  general  election  in 
Aj)ril,  of  that  year.  Dr.  ^Mitchell  was  again  chosen  member  of 
Assembly  of  this  State.  To  pre}.are  himsolf  for  the  duties  of  hi^ 
office,  to  learn  the  progress  ma<le  in  the  settlement  of  Western 
New  ^  tvrk,  and  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  interior  of  the 
State,  ho  si.ont  the  sununer  of  'is'OO  in  a  tour  bftwecii  Albanv  nnil 
Buffalo,  On  his  return,  ho  varied  his  route  in  ditieront  directions, 
that  he  might  .-oe  as  nuu-I;  as  possil)lo.  lie  had  ])reviouslv  visited 
Oswego  by  way  of  Onoi<ha  Lake  and  Onond.iga  Pivor.  During 
the  next  Scs-ion  of  the  Legislature,  (isio).  vai-i<)us  projects  for 
canals  .and  tho  imjir^'veinent  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State 
wore  jtro^entod.  .M.ist  of  rhoso  wi'ro  ciaide  and  impiaeticable. 
'1  hose  Wire  all  snoi-rceiled  by  the  eouciirrent  resolutions  of  March 
!•>,  IMo,  ap|M>inting  Comniissio!is  to  explore  tho  route  and  pro- 
cure surveys  in  rolbronci'  to  tho  inland  navigation  of  tho  State 
from  IIud>on  Pivor.  t.^  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  As  a  friend 
ot  t!io   project,    which    resnlfod   in   tho   Erie  Canal,   and    from    his 
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familiarity  with  tlio  country  as  avoU  as  his  rc)nitation  a?  a  scientist, 
he  was  oftereJ  a  place  upon  the  Commission,  which  he  ilecline<1. 

At  Utica,  the  Doctor  tk-eidcJ  to  pmcHud  with  his  wife  and  com- 
pany, by  boat  down  the  Mohawk  to  Sc-heu.ccladv.  On  arriviuLr  at 
the  boat  station,  he  found  only  throe  batteaux  at  all  tit  for  his 
purpose.  Asking  an  explanation,  he  was  informed  that  the  busi- 
ness -was  so  pour,  the  navigation  of  the  Mohawk  so  slow  and 
difficult,  that  most  of  the  boats  had  been  sent  to  Lake  Ontario 
where  busine^s  was  good.  I'pon  inquiring  of  the  business  men  of 
Utica,  he  was  informed  that  the  unavoidable  irregularity  of  the 
carrying  business  on  the  ^lohawk,  and  cccasional  risk  and  loss, 
had  terminated  in  most  of  the  transportation  business  to  and  from 
Albany  being  done  by  wagons— that  by  wagons  they  could  ])re- 
dict  almost  to  an  hour,  when  a  load  would  reach  Albany,  and  with 
almost  equal  certainty  Avhen  the  vehicle  with  its  load  of  merchan- 
dise would  be  back.  The  Doctor  and  his  jiarty  proceeded  to 
Albany  by  land.  The  Western  Inland  Lock  Xavigation  Com- 
pany, which  had  constructed  locks  at  Little  Falls,  and  a  canal 
across  the  carrying  place  between  the  Mohawk  and  Wood  Creek 
had  been  a  iailure  tinancially,  having  cxpendtd  its  entire  capital 
and  income,  and  huge  sums  borrowed,  and  it  was  apparent  to  Dr. 
Mitchell  that  some  other  system,  than  patching  up  the  natural 
water  courses  was,  or  soon  would  be,  required  to  answer  the  wants 
of  our  increasing  i)opulation  in  Central  and  Western  >ew  York. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  now,  (Is^OO,)  Governor  of  this  State: 
The  dissatisfaction  witli  the  P:mbargo  laws  of  President  Madison's 
administration,  or  other  causes,  had  given  the  Federalists  a 
majority  of  the  Assembly.  At  that  day,  instead  of  a  message, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  Governor  opened  the 
session  with  a  speech  or  address  after  the  pattern  of  British  sover- 
eigns in  opening  Parliament,  and  the  house  made  a  reply.  The 
reply  this  year,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  was  bitter  and 
severe,  attacking  the  national  administration,  through  Governor 
Tompkins,  and  charging  that  we  had  more  cause  for  war  with 
France  than  with  (iivat  Britain. 

Napoleon  had  agreed  to  revoke  the  '"  Berlin  and  Mihm  decrees" 
when  the  British  -liould  ro>rind  their  '-Orders  in  eouncil,"  and  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  liad  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
our  Government,  that  the  ()rder>  in  eouncil  should  be  repealed  on 
the  1 0th  of  June,  but  the  British  (iovernnient  repudiated  the  acts 
of  its  minister,  and  refused  to  repeal  or  mo.lify  its  Orders  in 
eouncil.      We  had  then  Freucli  and  Briti-h  parties,  >o  called,  in  the 
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Unitoil  States.  Tiie  Ixrlin  and  Milan  <lt'Oioos,  ami  tlio  Onlcrs  in 
council  were  in  torce  still  in  tlioir  irieatest  viiror  at  tlio  time  of  tliis 
{•Ci^sion  (tf  the  LcirislMture  in  February,  1810. 

To  the  Federal  response  to  the  Governor's  speech,.  Dr.  ^litcliell 
offered  a  suhstitnte,  a])j»rovin2:  the  action  of  Mr.  ^Ia<lison">  admin- 
istration in  its  attem])ts  by  the  P^mbariro  to  retaliate  npon  the 
British  and  French  (Tovernments.  Many  of  the  strono^  men  of 
the  Assembly,  on  both  sides,  made  speeches  for  and  against  the 
substitute.  A  j)roniinent  gentleman  who  heard  Dr.  ^litchcll's 
argument  says,*  it  "  attbrded  -evidence  of  much  reading,  consid- 
erable ability,  ami  great  benevolence  of  heart,"  yet  he  thought 
"it  smelt  of  the  shop."  The  Doctor,  in  speaking  of  preparations 
for  war,  and  the  resources  of  the  country,  stated  that  an  abund- 
ance of  saltpetre  could  be  found  among  us.  Seeming  to  forget 
himself,  and  as  though  delivering  a  lecture  to  a  class  of  college 
students,  the  Doctor  went  off  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  history  of 
the  discovery  of  tlie  art  of  making  gunpowder,  and  the  chemical 
laws  which  governed  the  ])rocess,  thus  transforming  the  house  into 
a  chemical  laboratory,  with  the  members  listening  to  a  scientific 
discourse  on  the  affinities  of  matter.  The  Doctor's  substitute  was 
defeated  by  a  strict  jiarty  vote. 

Until  the  ado])tion  of  the  Constitution  of  lS-21  by  this  State, 
lotteries  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  proper  mode  for  raising  funds 
in  aid  of  educational  and  scientific  institutions.  F'or  years  Union 
and  Hamilton  Colleges  shared  in  the  funds  acci-uing  from  the 
profits  of  a  "  Literature  Lottery,"  witli  a  board  of  managers, 
imder  a  sj)ecial  act  of  our  Legislature.  AVho  among  us  now  would 
recommend  raising  funds  for  any  good  object  by  this  mode  of 
gambling?  To  jiromote  medical  science  a  lottery  was  organized 
in  isi."),  ;nid  Dr.  ^Mitchell,  from  his  prominence  and  extensive 
reputation,  was  SL'lected  to  subscribe  the  lottery  tickets.  .Vs  a 
curiosity  of  the  kind,  I  give  a  copy  of  such  a  ticket : 

.  "STATE  OF  NEW  YORK                                      Xo.    17  740. 

^  Medical  Sciexck  Lotteuv. 

P  Tliis  Tic-ket  will  (>ntitle  the  possessor  to  such  prize  as  shall  be  druwa 

^  to  its   niunber  ia   the  First  Lottery   for"  the  promotion  of   Mediral 

r-  S<"ience,  agreeably  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  tliis  State,  passed 

^  March  I'i,  1810.     Subject  to  a  deduction  of  lo  per  cent. 

~  (P)  Neu-  York,  March,  1-^1.1.                 SAM'L    L.    MITrHELL." 

Dr.  ^litchell  died  in  New  York  City,  Septend>er  7,  18:11. 

*PnL  Hist.,  I,  283. 
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Wasiiinctox,  Jaiiuarv  lotli,  1^^04. 
My  Dt-ar  Sir: — Thl-  Avill  ]ir<)l>:il)ly  find  yoii  on  the  e\  e  of  depart- 
ure for  .Vlhaiiv.  And  1  w  ritL'  it,  that  you  in,"y  possess  it  as  a  doc- 
\imeut  to  eiuilde  voii  to  coiiver^r  wit^h  thi'  iuovl'  iiitelliLicnce  on  tlie 
(juestioii  of  Louisiana  \vhi'ne\  rr  it  .-liall  be  agitated,  either  in  ],>ul»lie 
or  private.  The  inioriuati<>n  I  atn  about  to  uive  you  is  dLrived 
from  the  hiiilicst  souree,  in  Karope.  and  Avas  known  tf)  very  few 
even  at   the  seat  of  the  nati!)nal   ^'overnnient,  hetori-  I  imparted  it 

to  tlu'Ul. 

Our  ^Minister  at  Paris  liad  for  a  considerable  time  foreseen  that 
the  east  bank  of  the  .Mississipi»i,  to  whieh  he  thouLj-ht  tlie  views  of 
our  ojovernmcnt  w.ere  eontined,  v/ould  be  insuHieient  to  insure  our 
tranquility,  if  an  active,  powerful  and  enliuhtene<l  poojde  oecujiied 
the  icest  bank,  ))artieularly  the  country  that  lies  above  the  river 
Arkansas,  oi)]!osite  to  our  vvestern  establishments. 

3Ir.  Livincrston  therefore,  f/")//^//  if-'f/ioift  j^o>rfj:-i^fir<t  endeavored 
to  satisfy  tlie  ]»ei>ple  in  power  at  Paris  that  (r>rablishmi'nts  in 
Louisiana  v.-ould  l)e  of  no  use  to  them,  and  that  if  tliey  sinmld  con- 
tinue to  possess  Louisiana,  it  wa-  }u-0]>er  to  give  us  ;dl  the  country 
above  the  Arkansas  in  oi-der  to  interpose  us  betv.een  tl'.em  and 
Canada.  lie  got  his  reflections  on  this  subject  submitted  to 
Buona})arte.  the  first  Consul,  through  his  brother,  and  notwith- 
staTidiiig  his  violent  attachment  to  it,  procured  an  assurance  from 
him  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  satisfactory  to  our 
government  on  tliis  suljject,  and  that  it  should  be  done  in  Auierica 
by  the  then  intended  Minister  Bernadotte. 

In  ^larch,  1S0:3,  he  ventured  upon  what  was  considered  there  and 
may,  you  will  easilv  believe,  l»e  <leemed  here  a  bold  and  hazardous 
measure.  This  was  no  less  than  a  direct  and  forcible  addrei-s  to 
the  first  Consul  jtersonally  on  tlie  subject,  of  the  commercial  claims 
of  our  citizens.  By  this  extraordinary  overture  Mr.  Livingston 
obtained  from  Buonaparte  a  pnsi^h^'  fissirr"/)'-,-  that  they  sliould 
be  fully  and  spe,_'iiily  ji./id.  Having  aec(jmi)lishe:l  this  point  lie 
began  to  look  torwanl  to  an  accomjdishnuMit,  by  means  of  it,  of 
liis  other  object;  because  he  was  now  sure  that  tiie  first  Consul 
could  not  recede  fr;)m  Ids  own  personal  promise,  ami  in  case  of  a 
war  -svhich  tl)(n  beiran  to  be  probable,  <-ould  he  find  any  other 
means  of  diseiuii-ging  the  debt  than  by  a  ces-ion  of  c(»untry. 

The  spirit«Ml  conduct  of  C<'iiL:re»  and  indeed  ot  tl'c  Nation  in 
tile  afi'air  of  New  Oilcan>  w:is  ;il>o  oi'  u<e.  and  . o  strongly  jues^cd 
by  ^Ir.  L.  upon  Talleyraihl  that  Mr.  T.  called  Uj'ou  Mr.  L.  lor 
some  projiosition  relative  to  that  country.  Though;  he  /'*?'.■<  >r},<,lhj 
iniinitliuriz<  (1  l>,/  ,,>ir  <i  ir.  runf  nf.  \\^'  iievertlijles;  vcntureil  on  the 
14th  of  3Iarch,  to  ni;ike  them  explicit  ly  for  the  (  a-t  side  oi  the 
river  and  all  above  the  Arkansas  on  ilie  west,  and  :n'  receive«l  a 
verbal  assnranvi"  ;«.  few  d.ays  lutt-r,  that  the  next  day  should  bring 
Ijim  a   full  au'l  ><atisfactorv  ainwci-.      It   i>  probnblc  that   such   an 
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answer  was   ]irc'i>aa*<l,  wliicli  all  was  tlirowu  aback  hy  tlu'  rt'ceijit 
.^fk'ttcrs  fiojii  Mr.  Puhon  as>uritiy:  tlicrii  "that  all  was  (nrK't." 

On  tills  intorniation  they  .leteriniae.l  to  wait  and  see  whether  the 
war  with  Kie^lan/i  w*niM  |%i-<  nvi-r,  and  whilhcr  a  liettd"  hariiaiii 
couM  not  be  made,  lint  as  Mr.  L.  eoiitinued  to  jires:.  the  e.vecu- 
tion  of  r>uonai)arte's  jiron)ise  lor  the  debt,  and  .in  cxplieit  recou'ni- 
tion  of  onr  rii:!it  of  deitosit  ou  the  ]Mlssis>i|>j>i  the  tiisf  t'onsul 
annonneed  to  (.'ouncil  on  the  Sth  (four  days  Ixf >n'  ^Ir.  .Mimroe 
arrived  there)  his  determination  to  sell  t'ae  eountry  to  us  the  next 
dnv.  The  .Minister  called  upon  our  ^Minister  for  a  specific  proposi- 
tion tlie  day  after.  The  bnsincss  wns  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr, 
^farbois  fur  certain  cogent  tliou^h  delicate  rea-ons,  but  as  they 
said,  out  of  respect  to  ^tr.  L.  as  his  friend.  Talleyrand  liad  alarmed 
him  bv  jn-etendintr  that  he  had  no  particular  authority  to  speak  to 
him  on  t!ie  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  called  upon  him  to  say 
what  he  avouM  Ljive.  As  by  this  time  our  ^linister  had  heard  of 
]N[r.  ^lonroe's  arrival  at  Ifavre  he  refused  to  act  until  the  arrival 
of  his  associate;  but  asked  why  they  wished  him  to  make  a  propo- 
s;d  lor  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  when  he  had  only  aske<l  for  the  east 
side  of  the  river  and  a  ]iortiou  ou  the  vrest  V  The  ^Minister  re]»lied 
that  he  had  asked  all  that  was  worth  havinii',  an<]  theref(jre  must 
take  the  Avliole.  On  this  Mr.  L,  told  him  he  had  no  objection; 
but  woidd  now  wait  until  3Ir.  ]\Ionroe  came  up. 

On  the  eveninj^  of  the  l-2th,  Mr.  3Ioiu-oe  arrived.  On  the  l-3th, 
while  Mr.  31ouroe  was  at  dinner  Avith  ]Mr.  Livin2;ston,  3tr.  3Iarbois 
was  discovered  to  be  walking-  in  Mr.  L/s  garden.  He  was  sent  for 
aud  invited  in;  but  he  declined  saying  he  would  come  in  the  even- 
ing. When  he  came  he  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  seeing  Mr. 
^lonroe,  not  having,  as  he  sai<l,  heard  of  his  arrival.  Alter  a  short 
visit,  he  de|iarted  requestin.g,  as  there  was  company  at  Mr.  L.'s 
that  our  3Iini>ter  would  come  to  the  Treasury  that  evi?ning  at 
eleven.  He  Avent  accordingly ;  and  there  they  in  a  formal 
manner  discussed  the  whole  Inisiness  of  the  cession,  Avhich  Mr. 
Livingston  told  3lr.  ^Nlarbois  lie  would  coniuuuiicate  to  ^[r.  .Monroe. 
During  tliis  interview  Mr.  ^Nlarbuis  promised  to  procure  full  jtc^wers. 
The  di>cu^sion  continr.etl  until  after  two  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  ]Mr.  L.  ]ircsented  ]\lr.  ^Monroe  to  the  ^Minister,  aaIio 
I'eceived  him  jiolitelv.  but  >aid  nothing  of  business.  Tiie  great 
point  havin-j  i>een  i:ained,  to  wit,  the  dithculty  of  bring:Ing  the 
(."onsul  to  sell,  the  subsequent  discussion  related  only  to  tlie  {trice 
and  to  matters  of  t'orm.  Suthat  il\Mr.  ?donroe  had  not  been  takt-n 
ill,  ami  contined  to  his  bed  lor  ten  or  twelve  days,  (tiaving  V)een 
•  taken  tour  thiys  alter  his  arrivid)  the  nt'gotiation  would  probably 
have  been  cuipleted  l)ef  >re  the  •Jtith  of  Ajiril. 

Vou  will  easilv  see  that  the  dillicuUies,  attending  the  Treaty 
were  Aery  urreat  :  au'l  \\  liar  is  very  reniarkal)le  it  a\  as  chielly  con- 
ducted verltally  and  without  eori'e.-pondt'nci'  in  writing.  This  is 
the  reason  Avhy  so  little  of  it  lia-  been  laid  before  the  public,  and 
»'Ven  as  1  understand,  before  the  Senate.  And  for  ti:is  reason,  am 
1  so  ]tarticnlar  in  irivinir  you  w  hat  may  b;.'  considereil  th.<'  interior 
and  eoiitideiitial  iii-torv  ot  tiii-^  ininortant  ti'an-action. 
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Our  fellow  citizens  ouolit  to  mitlcrstaud  tliat  the  most  porf.<i 
accordance  of  sentiments  lias  taken  place  bctwet'n  Mr.  Liviu'^st.Mi 
and  Mr,  Monroe  in  every  measure  tliat  roijanled  tlie  Treaty"  an. 1 
in  the  steps  which  haiL  been  taken  to  pave  the  way  for  its  execu- 
tion previous  to  his  arrival.  After  that  event,  tlie"})rineipal  l)n>i- 
uess  consisteil  of  commercial  arrauLTcments,  an<l  the  price;  and  in 
all  these  our  Connuissioners  met  with  much  candour  on  the  i)art  ot 
jNIr.  3Iarl)ois. 

In  Paris,  I  have  been  informal,  it  is  considered  a  most  important 
acquisition,  and  has  j.rocurcd  for  :Mr.  L.  the  concrratulations  of  the 
whole  diplonuvtic  corps;  who  knew  the  dltticulties  that  were  to  bo 
encountered,  aiid  were  warndy  and  vainly  solicitin-.:;  the  payment 
of  their  resj)ective  claims,  and  ajipreciated  accordingly  the  success 
that  ha<l  atteiuled  the  application  lor  ours. 

Our  politicaMVieiuls  may  hp  o-'ratified  by  a  knowledge  of  these 
events.  Tlie  Ibitish  (Government  has  been  said  by  some  to  be 
deserving  of  the  merit  of  this  negotiation.  They  have  hoAvever  uo 
pretension  at  all,  ibr  Lonl  Whit  worth  declared  before  he  left  Paris 
that  Louisiana  had  never  been  a  subject  of  discussion  between  him 
and  the  French  Government.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  case  on 
the  evidence  of  the  papers  laid  betbre  Parliament  byLord  llawkes- 
bury,  who  in  announcing  this  negotiation,  declared  he  ha<l  no  know- 
ledge of  it,  until  it  was  communicated  otHciallv.  And  the  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  3Ir.  King  who  nuide  it  known  to  his  Lordship, 
knew  nothing  of  it  himself  l)efore  it  was  concluded;  and  then  com- 
raunicated  it  by  direction  of  our  Ministers  at  Paris. 

Before  concluding,  I  believe  I  ought  to  mention  to  you,  tliat  I 
have,  smce  I  have  been  here,  been  spoken  to  and  written  to  by  our 
political  friends,  in  relation  to  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Senate  of 
United  States,  so  often,  that  1  wish  my  friends  to  act  as  thev  think 
for  the  ])est  on  the  occasion. 

Yours,  with  sincerity  and  great  respect, 

Sam'l  L.  Mitchell. 
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BY    S.    ^'.    D.    NOKTir. 
Read  dekoue  the  Society  Decembek  10,  1878. 


Sucli  frequent"  inquiry  is  made  of  the  gentlemen  conneeted  with 
the  Oneida  Ilistoi-ical  Society,  respecting  the  cliaracter  of  the 
donations  needed  to  make  its  collections  complete  and  viluabl?^ 
that  it  seems  desirable  to  have  these  questions  all  an.swered  at 
once,  and  fully,  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  The  public,  already 
convinced  that  this  Society  is  to  b.e  a  j)ermanent  and  a  live  insti- 
tution, shows  a  disposition  to  extend  that  aid  and  sympathy  with- 
out which  our  hands  are  tie<l.  The  approach  of  the  date  set  apart 
for  the  formal  opening  of  the  Society's  rooms,  furnishes  another 
reason  why  its  claiTtis  and  wants  should  be  clearly  made  known. 
In  the  following  paper  an  efl'ort  has  been  made  to  express  the 
views  of  the  Society  at  large  regarding  its  own  work;  and  if  any 
member  has  any  addition,  suggestion  or  correction  to  offer,  it 
should  be  made  freely,  in  order  that  the  whole  ground  may  be 
covered. 

]\[any  citizens  who  stand  ready  to  respond  to  the  a})poals  of  the 
Society,  liave  hesitated  to  make  the  gifts  within  their  [tower 
because  tlu-y  are  not  sure  that  Avliat  they  have  to  give  comes 
within  the  kgitimate  doTuain  of  the  Society.  To  all  such,  exact 
information  will  be  a  guide;  and  the  Society  itself  may  iiiid  that 
its  collections  will  thus  receive  a  coveleil  and  valuable  increase. 

.The  Scope  of  the  Society. 

A  prevalent  misapprehension  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society  should  hv  thus  early  corrected.  This  misappre- 
hension may  have  arisen  from  the  local  character  of  the  Society's 
name — a  localizatioji  which  could  not  well  have  been  avoided. 
Jn'cause  it  is  ''The  Oneida  Historical  Society  at  I'tica,''  it  ■should  not 
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be  iiiferitMl  that  its  jtiii<(lictioii  is  1)oiim<U(1  Ijv  tlie  limits  of  ()iui.i:i 
county.  A  liistorical  society  deals  with  tlio  past;  and  ()iici.l:i 
county  is  a  modern  civil  divi.-ion.  The  orisjjiiial  civil  di\  i-ion  .■: 
this  section  of  the  State  was  the  county  <jf  'I'ryon — erected  in 
177"J;  rechristeiied  MontLTomery  in  contempt  of  a  royal  (ioveiiKu 
in  17S4;  divided  in  1701  into  the  counties  of  ^[ontgomery,  ()t'^e<_r.., 
Tio'^a,  Ontario  and  ilerkinicr — Oneida  county  l)eing  erected  out 
of  the  latter  in  170^.  It  is  obviously  the  mission-of  this  Societv 
to  cover  the  entire  territory  embraced  in  the  orii^inal  civil  diviMoti 
of  Central  New  York.  -  It  is  a  wide  tield;  ibr  tiie  Vjoundarie>  <>'.' 
Tryon  county  included  all  the  territory  lyinu'  west  of  a  line  runnin.r 
nearly  north  and  south  throiiLih  the  present  county  of  Schoharie. 
All  the  State  of  Xew  York  west  of  that  line  is  our  legitimate  field. 
If  there  are,  or  should  hereafter  be,  kindre<l  institutions  in  cities 
"West  of  ns,  we  welcome  them  as  coadjutors  in  a  broad  tield  of 
investigation,  where  the  harvest  will  be  abundant  for  all. 

The  Home  of  the  IiHUiUors. 

•  There  is  another  and  a  better  reason  why  we  aim  to  gather 
within  th.ese  archives  the  history  of  the  territory  comprised  in  the 
original  limits  of  Tryon  county.  That  county  included  the  liunt- 
ing  grounds  of  the  Five  Xations  of  Iroquois,  who  were  the  owner> 
of  this  soil  before  our  fathers  possessed  tliemselves  of  it,  and 
whose  civil  and  military  achievements  form  the  only  glorious 
chapter  in  the  aboriginal  history  of  America.  We  are  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  famous  "long  house,"'  within  fifty  miles  of  the  s{)0t 
where  the  council  fires  were  held,  and  so  directly  in  the  home  of 
the  Oneida  tribe  of  the  Iroquois — the  only  one  of  the  original  Five 
Xations  wliich  stood  by  the  colonists  in  tlu'ir  strugade  for  inde- 
pjcndencL — that  FticaV  Cemetery  Association  is  permitted  to  iu- 
the  custodian  of  its  Sacred  Stone.  There  is  no  association  iu  this 
country  whicii  makes  it  its  s])ecial  mission  to  preserve  and  ])erpet- 
uate  the  history  of  the-  Iro(|uois.  JJv  reason  ot  our  exce[)tional 
a<l\antages  of  location,  tliat  should  l,>e  the  special  ]turpose  of  tin- 
Oneida  Historical  Society, 

History  of  the  Oukjixal  Trvon  County. 

In  many  ways  the  <.)riginal  Tryon  county  is  peculiarly  and 
exceptionally  interesting  in  a  histoiical  point  of  view.  Ilitlur 
penetrated  tiie  earliest  of  the  Ji'>iut  mi>sions.  Here  liveil  and 
labored  and  died  Sir  William  .T.ihnson — in  manv  respects  the  iii<i-t 
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|>r<)nuiiciit  fitiuiv  in  the  eulotiial  :iiiii:il.s  ot"  .\iiicrica.  Ilfiv  also 
livc'tl  his  sons  ami  their  ally,  Josfjili  lirant,  who  nia;lo  tlie  Moliawk 
valley  forever  nienKirable  as  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  ami  most 
relentless  In<lian  ainl  Tory  inas>aere.  llitlier  niiijrated  the  chief 
seLfment  of  the  exiletl  Palatinates;  and  the  storv  of  their  pioneer 
hatth".  with  the  wilderness,  their  Revolutionary  patiiotisni  under 
cireunistances  tiie  most  pei'ilous  that  tested  the  nerve  of  any  colo- 
nists, with  the  later  record  of  their  remarkable  assinulatiun  with 
the  American  race — a  story  never  yet  fully  written  out — offers 
i»is})iratiou  l';)r  sonp,-,  romance  and  history.  Hero  also  settled  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  important  Welsh  colonies  in  the  United 
States;  and  their  story  is  likewise  yet  to  be  written.  Ifere  were 
ths  frontier  and  defi'usive  forts  and  castles  both  of  the  French  the 
Indians,  the  English  :ind  the  colonists — Fort  IJull,  Fort  Plain 
Fort  House,  Fort  Ilili,  Fort  Hunter,  Fort  Dayton,  Fort  Schuvler 
Fort  Stanwix,  Fort  Oswego,  Fort  Brewerton.  Here  j)assed  and 
repassed,  along  the  watercourses,  over  the  Indian  fords  and 
through  the  trackless  forests,  the  military  expeditions  of  French 
and  English,  until  the  prowess  oi'  the  latter  at  length  determined 
that  the  Englisii  race  and  civilization  should  predominate  upon  the 
continent.  Here  were  fought  the  battles  of  Oriskany  and  Sarato<i-a 
upon  whoso  fields  the  war  for  iudependence  ceased  to  be  a  rebellion 
and  became  a  revolution.  Here  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Xavioa- 
tion  Company  made  the  first  attempt  at  artificial  water  navigation 
in  America — an  attempt  which  soon  developed  into  the  Erie  canal 
upon  whose  waters  the  conmierco  of  a  continent  traverses  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Atlantic.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  romantic  advx'u- 
ture  and  the  untoward  fate  of  the  Castorland  Company.  Here  was 
the  home,  and  here  is  the  grave  and  the  monument,  of  the  braye 
Baron  Steuben.  Here  \vas  constructed  the  most  famous  turn])ike 
thoroughfare  in  New  Vurk  State.  Hero  was  tested  one  of  the  first 
railroads  ever  built,  and  jierhaps  the  first  trunk  road.  Here  was 
-organized  the  first  express  company.  Here  the  telegraph  was  put 
to  its  first  practical  utility.  Here  were  erected  the  first  cotton 
factory  and  the  first  woohn  factory  chartered  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  Here  the  fir>t  cheese  iactory  was  built.  Here  were  founde<l 
the  Second  and  third  oldest  c<dlegiate  institutions  within  the 
borders  ot  the  State,  in  one  of  wliich^-IIamilton  Colleiic — was 
nuide  the  only  attetnjit  to  educ;itG  and  cliri^tianize  the  sava-^o 
Iroquois.  Here  the  Holland  Land  Company  left  its  imjtress,  and 
here  were  located  the  most  princely  grants  of  the  roval  governors. 
Here,  on   the  loidly  acres  of  (ierrit  Smiih,  were   tiie  head<|uarters 
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of  tlie  uiKlery:roiuul  railroad.  Here  anotliev  eiitlmsiast,  iti  sym- 
pathy with  (Jcrrit  Smith,  yet  unlike  him  in  many  ways,  uiidertuok 
the  experiment  of  the  in<lustrial  eilueation  and  failed.  Here  has 
been  the  home  of  more  than  a  due  proportion  of  the  statesmen 
whose  life-work  is  a  part  of  tlie  history  of  Xew  York  and  the  nation. 

IIoAV    THE    Pl'ULIC    TAX    AsSlST    THE    So<IETV. 

"VVe  pass  to  the  nature  of  the  assistance  this'  Society  m.iv  justly 
expect  to  receive  from  the  whole  commuuity  of  (V-nti-al  New  York, 
iu  its  endeavor  to  gather  together  the  tangled  tlireads  of  this  net- 
work of  history.     A  historical   society  is   the  proper  custodian  of 
everything  that  bears  upon  the  history  of  the  community  around 
it.     "Where  there   is  no   such  custodian,  these   several  threads  of 
local  history  are  apt  to  he  scattered  and  lost.     We  have  had  manv 
instances  of  the  fate  of  private  collections.     During  the  life-time  of 
the  collector,  they  are  preserved  and  augmented.      When   he  dies, 
a  single  generation  perhaps,  will  respect  his  legacy.     After  that  it 
will  be  carted  to  the  auction   room  or  the   pa)>er  mill.     Even  in 
commimities  where  historical  societies  exist,  whatever  of  this  char- 
acter is  not  committed  to  their  care,  is  liable  to  be  lost,  sooner  or 
later.     This  statement  could   be  enforced   by  many  instances  that 
have  come  within  the  personal  observation  of  the  members  of  this 
Society.     Our   corresponding   secretary,  Mr.    Jones,  relates    that 
when  Abraham  31.  Walton,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the   Walton 
family  of  colonial  New  Y'ork,  came  to  Dcertield  to  practice  law,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  number  of  documents,  both  private  and 
public,  of  a  varied  and  valuable  character.     When  he  died,  these 
papers  were  carefully  removed  to  the  loft  of  a  store  on  Genesee 
street.     Ileix'  they  remained,  umlistnrlicd   and  forgotten,  until  tire 
came:  ami   most   of  what   the  tire  left,  tlie  water   nuide  illeirible. 
AVhen  the  deljris  was  carried  away,  several  bushel  baskets  of  these 
old.  papers  were   sohl    to   the   })a])er   nuMi,  where   3Ir.  Jones,  bv  a 
hajtpy  accident,  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  a  i\.'vr  remnants  of  parch- 
ment.    There  was  a  case  iu   Clinton,  where  a  lady  from  another 
town  moved   into  a  Iiouse  au'l  found    upon  taking   possession   that 
the  garret  was  loaded  with  j)iles  of  old  inaiuiscripts,  old  letters,  old 
deeds,  old  news]»aper3  ami  old-fashion -.hI   books — the  accunudatiou 
of  many  years  and  of  other  families.     They  rej^resented  uothin<x 
that  Avas  valual>le  to  her,  excei)t  the  room  they  occupied  ;  and  upon 
the  whole  she  did  the  nu:>st  luitural  thing  when  she  had   the  whole 
a-^sortnu'Ut  carted  into  the  hack-vard  and  treated  her  children  to  a 
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glorious  boiiHro.  The  ilisoovery  was  subsequently  made  tliiit  tli:it 
garret  liad  been  the  depository — ainonir  other  things — ot"  the  manu- 
script sermons  of  Dr.  Azel  Backus,  the  tirst  president  of  Hamilton 
College.  .  .;,•    '  ,.    -    -•   • 

•  The  Dkstkl'ction  of  IIistoukal  ^Iatekials.  ' 

Just  before  tlie  recent  senu-centennial  of  Whitestown  Seminary, 
a  member  of  this  Society  interested  in  the  early  history  of  that 
institution  visited  Albany  to  learn  from  tlie  daugliter  of  a  former 
treasurer  what  had  been  done  with  certain  documents  and  records 
relating  to  the  school,  which  had  been  in  his  keeping.  He  found 
that  most  of  those  records  i)a<l  been  burned  when  the  family  moved 
— simply  because  they  knew  of  no  other  disposition  that  could 
conveniently  be  made  of  tiieni.  I  have  recently  been  told  of  an 
instance  in  Utica  where  an  accumulation  of  carefully  assorted 
pampldets  and  files  in  one  of  our  oldest  houses  was  committed  to 
the  flames,  because  there  ap})eared  to  be  nothing  else  to  do  with  it. 
These  destroyers  of  history  are  not  so  much  to  blame.  Sucri  piles 
of  "rubbish" — so  the  thrifty  housewife  must  necessarily  regard 
thera — are  neither  ornamental  nor  useful  in  the  average  American 
home.  They  are  finally  btirned  or  sold,  because  there  is  no  other 
known  use  to  which  they  can  be  put.  If  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time  these  incendiary  fires 
occured,  these  accumulations  might  have  been  committed  to  its 
care;  and  some  of  the  experienced  antiquarians  who  constitute  its 
membership  would  gladly  have  examined  them,  sorting  out  what 
was  valuable  historically,  and  leaving  the  real  "rubbish  "  for  the 
old  paper  man. 

Had  this  Society  been  founded  twenty-five  years  earlier,  its  col- 
lections Avoul  i  now  be  ciirielied  by  a  mass  of  valuable  docutnents, 
vital  to  a  true  and  full  knowledge  of  our  local  history,  which  is 
not  only  destroyed,  but  in  the  destruction  that  knowledge  has  gone 
also.  We  know  of  instances  where  donations  have  been  made  to 
societies  elsewhere  because  there  was  no  society  here — tlonations 
valuable  anywhere,  but  especially  valuable  in  a  community  whose 
history  they  wotdd  illustrate.  Thus  Governor  Seymour,  Tuany 
years  ago,  presented  the  Buffalo  Historic.al  Society  with  tlie  Jour- 
nals and  otiier  papers  of  Judge  Adrian  Vander  Kemp — one  of  the 
noblest,  and  certainly  the  most  learned  of  the  |»ioneers  of  Oneida 
county.  Dr.  S.  AVells  Williams  presented  to  the  Xew  York  His- 
torical Society  the  files,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  newspapei-s 
formerly  published  by  his  father  in  Utica,  and  known  as  the  Utica 
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Patriot^  ami  Utica  Patriot  and  Patrol.  This  Society  is  now 
making  an  eftbrt  to  secure  tliese  files  from  New  York  for  its  own 
collt'etions.  Here  tlioy  will  hv  often  referred  to,  for  innumerable 
purposes.  There  they  are  of  so  little  comparative  value,  in  the 
mass  of  materials  accumulated  through  nearly  one  hundred  years, 
that  a  Utica  gentleman  who  went  recently  to  inspect  them  for  a 
purpose  of  his  ov>  ii,  was  unahle  to  find  them,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  tliey  were  stored  away  somewhere  in  the  cellar  or 
the  garret.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  this  Society  is  at  length  organ- 
ised, that  it  is  so  fortunately  provided  with  a  secure  and  commodi- 
ous repository ;  and  that  it  has  already  rescued  from  destruction 
or  from  a  similar  exile,  this  interesting  aiul  invaluable  collection 
that  we  see  about  us  to-day.  Now  that  it  is  organized,  no  house- 
wife or  executor  or  heir  in  Central  Xew  York  can  say  in  excuse 
for  applying  the  match  to  the  garret  collection,  that  they  knew 
not  where  to  dt'jioslt  the  dusty  accumulations  of  their  fathers  for 
wliich  they  themselves  have  neither  room  nor  use.  In  every  such 
case,  upon  notification  from  the  parties,  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society  will  gladly  send  a  skilled  and  competent  agent  to  inspect 
such  collections,  and  to  bring  to  a  safe  keeping  here  whatever  in 
them  possesses  a  permanent  historical  value. 

The  Garret  ArcrMFLAXioxs. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  insist  that  all  the  garret  accumulations 
possess  this  permanent  historical  value.  There  is  on  the  contrary  an 
innuensc  amount  of  trash  in  nearly  all  such  collections.  But  always, 
when  the  chatf  is  thus  destroyed,  there  are  some  grains  of  wheat 
destroyeil  with  it.  In  many  instances  it  may  requii'e  experts  to- 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff;  and  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Society  Avill  be  to  rai^e  u[)  >uch  exjierts  from  among  the  number  of 
its  active  members.  \Vhat  this  Society  claims  is,  that  no  stich 
destruction  >liould  be  jtermitted  until  examination  has  been  made, 
to  discover  whether  something — even  thouiih  it  be  a  small  thing — 
can  not  there  be  found,  whose  preservation  will  add  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  these  c-uUeetions.  If  this  suggestion  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  instances  ef  destruction  which  are  occuri-ing  almost  every 
day,  can  be  somewhat  checked.  So  loTig  as  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society  is  not  invested  with  the  ])ower  to  fine  and  imprison  every 
person  who  is  guilty  of  such  destruction,  there  ought  to  be  a  higher 
hxw  in  whole«;nie  public  sentiment  that  shall  give  the  Soeiety  an 
opportunity  to  save  what  is  valuable  frotn  the  rapacious  and  relent- 
less clutch  of  the  ra-r  man. 
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What  the  Society  Wants. 

For  the  information  of  all  persons  avIio  may  tbel  ilisposed  to  aid 
the  Society  in  this  work  of  preservation,  the  following  list  lias 
been  prej)ared  at  the  sugL;:estion  of  the  Society,  of  the  donations 
solicited.  It  has  been  made  as  comprehensive  as  a  speciHc  and 
definite  statement  will  permit.  The  Society  has  addressed  its  at- 
tention esj)ecially  to  the  collection  of  the  following: 

M      "■  :  .-'lu       ■  I- — BOOKS.  .  •    . 

A — All  books  of  whatsoever  character,  published  within  the  limits  of  the 

territory  represented  by  this  Society. 
B — All   books   published   elsewhere  by  persons   now  or   formerly  resident 

within  this  territory. 
C — All  books  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  the  Indians 

generally. 
D— ^All  books  relating  to  the  history,  the  biography,  the  development,  the 

characteristics,  the  manufactures,  the  commerce  and  the  agriculture  of 

the  counties  of  Central  New  York. 
E — All  the  publications  of  other  historical  societies.  • 

F — All  the  publications  of  the  State  of  New  York.  •  -^       -    - 

G — All  the  publications  of  the  United  States  bearing  upon  the  history  or  the 

development  of  tiie  country. 
H — All  other  publications  which  relate  to  American  history — with  a  view  to 

making  the  local  library  comprehensive  on  all  questions  relating  to  the 

history  of  this  country. 

11. ■     _     i .-  ■  •  ,  .    I  ,-. ..    ^ 

II. — PAMPHLETS. 

A — All  pamphlets  which  come  under  any  of  the  above  descriptions  of  books 
wanted. 

B — All  published  .■^crmons  having  either  a  lociil.  historical  or  personal  signiti- 
cauce,  and  all  historical  and  anniversary  discourses. 

C — Catalogues  and  reports  of  all  the  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  other 
institutions  of  education  or  charity,  within  the  purview  of  the  Society. 

D — All  jiublished  speeches  of  public  men  within  these  limits. 

E — All  political,  religions,  commercial  and  statistical  tracts  and  reports,  pub- 
lished within  this  territory. 

Ill, XEW.SPAPKR    FILES. 

A — B«mnd  tiles  of  all  tlie  newspapers  that  are  or  have  been  published  within 
this  territory. 

B — Odd  copies  of  old  newspapers  which  have  been  preserved  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  which    will   be   valuable   to   the  Society   in  completing  tiles. 
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The  Societr  will  be  glad  to  rei-eive  uiibound  tilos  of  nowspapers,  giving 
in  each  rase  a  guaranro*'  that  they  will  be  properly  bound,  except  when 
they  are  duplicates  of  bound  files  already  in  its  possession. 

IV, M-VXl'SCKIPTS. 

A — Deeds  and  indentures  ;  B — Autograph  letters  ;  C — Journals;  D — Surveys 
and  field-books  ;  E — Muster  rolls,  etc. 

V. MAPS. 

All  old  maps,  of  a  local  or  general  character,  are  acceptable  donations. 

VI. PICTL'RES    AXD    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A — Portraits  and  busts  of  local  aiid  historical  personages. 

B — Views  of  historic  spots  and  structures. 

C — All  pictures  and  photographs  ■which  have  a  local  or  historical  value. 

VII. IXTUAX    MK.MOUIALS. 

Prehistoric  and  Indian  remains,  of  every  variety  and  description,  are  valuable 
always. 

VIII. — MISCELLAXEOUS    RELICS. 

These  are  the  most  difficult  of  any  kind  of  gifts  about  which  to  give  definite 
information.  There  is  much  matter  collected  under  this  head,  with 
which  this  Society  has  nothing  to  do.  But  relics  or  mementoes  which 
are  connected  in  any  way  with  the  early  history  of  a  locality,  or  with 
the  personal  experiences  of  its  early  settlers,  rarel'y  fail  to  have  a  per- 
manent value  in  the  collections  of  historical  societies. 

IX. SPECIMEXS    IX    GEOLOGY    AXD    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

All  specimens  which  illustrate  the  geological  formation  of  the  territory  of 
this  Society  are  welcome  additions  to  its  collections  ;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  all  specimens  which  illustrate  its  natural  history. 

There  may  be  other  articles,  not  classiticd  under  either  of  the 
above  heads,  wliieh  }>ossess  something  of  liistorie  interest,  and  sucli 
are  always  welci>nied. 

As  we  are  making  liistory  every  day.  tlie  Society  is  especially 
desirous  that  tlie  publi.-hers,  authors  or  compilers  of  the  current 
circular,  patnj.hlet  and  book  literature  of  the  day  shall  form  the 
habit  of  depositing  copies  with  its  librarian. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  books  which  the  Society  seeks,  are 
as  a  rule,  the  class  of  books  which  are  lightly  estimated  in  a  general 
or  family  library. 
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It  will  naturally  hap[Kii,  iu  ivceiviiii;  <lonati()ns  from  a  variety 
of  sourct's,  that  duplicates  will  accuiiuilate.  As  soon  as  possible, 
the  Soci^'ty  will  publish  a  cla-vitifl  catalogui-  of  its  collections  and 
library.  In  the  lucaiiwliile,  tluplicatcs  are  always  valuable,  especi- 
ally for  purpo-es  of  excIiauLre. 

Tiie  i,a-ouad  eovereil  above  presents  a  wide  range.  Tlie  list  of 
books  alone  includes  a  vast  number  of  volumes,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  wliich  are  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  Society.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Society  is  anxious  to  supplement  its  library  in  such 
a  way  that  the  history  of  the  State,  the  United  States  and  the 
continent  will  be  accessible  on  its  shelves  to  the  local  student,  for 
pur{)0ses  of  comparison,  verification  and  parallel  research. 

The  attention  of 'residents  in  the  Mohawk  ^'alley  and  in  all  the 
sister  counties  which  are  segriients  of  the  old  Tryon  county,  is 
respectfully  invited  to  the  above  sugoc.->tions,  in  hope  that  they  will 
be  prom})ted  to  assist  in  making-  the  Oneida  Historical  Society 
what  it  is  intended  to  be — a  comprehensive  receptacle  for  the 
archives  of  all  Central  New  York.  They  may  rest  assured  of  three 
things — first,  that  whatever  they  may  send,  will  be  cared  for; 
second,  that  its  individual  value  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  for  all 
purposes  of  historical  research,  by  association  with  the  other  collec- 
tions of  the  Society;  and  third,  that  in  the  altogether  improbable 
event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  every 
donation  will  be  returned  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs. 


Cui   Boxo? 

In  answer  to  the  cpiestion,  to  what  use  can  these  collections  be 
put,  it  may  l>e  said,  in  a  word,  that  they  are  the  raw  material  of 
history — the  straw  from  which  the  bricks  are  to  be  made.  They 
are  the  sources  from  which  the  chronicles  of  the  community  will 
hereafter  be  written.  They  are  its  protection  against  careless  and 
inaccurate  statement.  They  are  the  tangible  evidences  of  the 
honorable  achievements  of  our  predecessors.  They  are  the  guide, 
by  which  we  can  best  measure  the  achievement  that  will  be  honor- 
able in  us.  This  room  is  a  school  room  foi  the  growing  generaticni, 
which  mav  here  ae(piirt'  that  knowledge  neglected  elsewhere — a 
knowle  Ige  of  our  own  home  history.  They  have  besides  a  more 
practical  utility  that  has  alreatly  been  demonstraied,  not  alone  to 
the  historian,  but  to  tlie  real  estate  owner,  the  lawyer,  the  politi- 
cian, the  editor,  the  inan  of  business  generally ;   toi'  here  facts  can 
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be  established,  causes  :inalyzc<l,  inii»ressions  verified,  doubts  settled. 
Thus  by  loyalty  to  the  j)ast,  we  can  serve  the  present  and  the  future. 
In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  the  Society  does  not  regard 
itself  as  in  any  selfish  sense  the  jjroprietor  of  these  collections. 
They  belong  to  the  public,  to  Central  Xew  York ;  and  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  simply  holds  them  in  trust,  for  the  use  and  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  a  guardian  merely;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
the  Society  feels  not  the  slightest  modesty  in  asking  and  accepting 
donations  from  all  who  have  and  are  willing  to  give.  Whatever  is 
here  deposited,  will  be  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  sincere  student 
and  investigator,  subject  only  to  such  regulations  as  the  safety  of 
the  collections  may  require.  . 
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ANNUAL    REPOKT    OF     THE    LIBRARIAN,    MADE    TO 
THE    SOCIETY    JANUARY   1:^  1880. 


To  THE  Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica  : 

In  compliance  with  your  constitution,  the  undersigned  wouLI 
respectfully  suhniit  his  second  annual  report.  Contined  mainly  to 
dry  cletails,  he  can  not  expect  to  present  a  paper  which  shall 
possess  much  of  interest  to  the  public;  hut  to  the  active  members 
of  the  Society  the  facts  and  details  of  my  department  furnish  the 
evidences  of  the  progress  you  have  made,  and  the  favor  you  have 
found  with  the  people.  During  your  first  years,  you  could  not 
decide  who  and  how  many  had  been  induced  to  join  your  ranks 
and  contribute  to  your  library  and  cabinet,  because  your  Society 
was  a  novelty,  nor  how  many  would  prove  merely  ""  sunshine 
patriots,"  leaving  for  newer  fields  when  the  novelty  of  your  first 
"  send  off"  had  commenced  to  wear  oil'.  The  past  year  has  decided 
the  question  of  ynur  continued  existence.  The  same  fidelity  and 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  number,  never  large,  who  regularly 
attend  the  meetings  and  are  at  all  times  alive  to  your  interests, 
insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society. 

At  every  meeting  during  the  past  year  many  valuable  donations 
have  been  maile  to  your  library  and  cabinet,  and  still  there  are  no 
indicatioiH  that  the  stores  have  been  exhausted.  The  publicity 
given  to  these  donations  has  suggested  to  others  that  they,  too, 
had  treasures — old  books,  newspapers,  records  and  manuscripts, 
laid  away  and  forgotten  and  thought  to  possess  little  or  no  value, 
but  really  as  valual)le  as  many  which  have  been  so  thankfully 
received.  In  my  attemjits  to  arrange  and  find  places  for  these 
articles,  I  have  often  discovered  names,  dates  and  facts  which  render 
them  of  much  vahu'  to  the  future  hi>torians  of  your  tield,  a  tield 
which  a  century  ago  constituted  the  hunting  grounds,  intersected 
by  the  war-paths  of  the  (^iicidas  and  Mohawks — yet  some  of  the 
donors  of  tln-.-e  old  torn,  soiled,  w<jrin-eaten  books  and  jiapers have 
almost  apologizi'd  for  the  condition  and  sinalluess  of  their  gifts. 
Central   New  York  is   yet  rich  in  objects  of  this  character,  hidden 
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away  in  garrets,  old  chests  and  cuplioards,  and  all  that  is  reciuirt'd 
for  their  ae([uisitii>ii  is  an  earnest,  eontinned,  yet  polite  advocacy 
of  the  claims  and  objects  of  this  Society.  Peojde  exhibit  but  little 
haste  or  enthu>iasiu  in  exposing  or  dis|»o-.ing  of  their  old  household 
gods. 

The  contents  of  your  library  and  cabinet  have  b^^en  divided  into 
five  classes,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  number  in  e:ich,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  since  you  have  liad  a  place  for  your  treasures, 
and  the  increase  during  the  past  year  : 

■      '  1879.  1880.  Increase . 

1.  Bound  books, 512  829  317 

2.  Pamplilets 840  «U4  208 

3.  Xews})apers  and  periodicals, 222  268  4G 

4     Manuscripts,  documents,  maps 227  296  69 

5,     Relics  and  works  of  art, 67  83  16 

Total,   , 1,874  2,120  746 

In  the  third  ami  fourth  classes  a  nund^er  may  include  a  volume 
of  newspapers  or  a  sitigle  paper,  a  lot  of  an  hundred  or  two  of  old 
letters  and  documents  or  n  single  article,  and  had  your  librariau 
l)een  only  desirous  of  high  numbers,  these  could  have  been  easily 
doubled. 

Your  librarian  would  here,  now,  in  this  public  manner  urge  upori 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  the  necessity  of  more  room 
for  tlie  arrangement  and  exhibition  of  your  property.  To  render 
the  books  useful  and  their  stores  of  historical  knowledge  accessible, 
there  should  be  room  for  their  classification,  which  can  not  now  be 
done.  Xew  cases  for  the  many  volumes  of  newspapers,  now 
un})rotected,  are  al^o  a  necessity.  Proper  cases  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  exhibition  of  the  mass  of  manusci'ipts,  Indian  and  historic 
relics  and  mementoes  wouM  be  mducoments  to  many  others  to 
make  us  the  custodians  of  their  articles.  The  present  cases  may 
be  pronounced  safe,  but  they  are  deficient  in  room  and  in  proper 
arrangement.  One  motive  in  thus  bringing  the  wants  of  the  Society 
before  the  i>ublic  has  been  in  the  hop^  that  i)ublic  spirited  citizens 
may  see  and  meet  th<">se  wants. 

BoiNl)    lioOKS. 

The  above  statement  sliows  that  of  these  317  iiave  been  received 
in  the  past  year.  Of  these  the  most  valiud)le  doubtless  are  the 
volumes  publi-lied  by  tlu-  Xew  York  Historical  Society.  Your 
"wisdom  in  procuring  a  share  in  the  publication  fund  of  that  Society 
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can  not  hv  <(iu-;tioiuMl.  Tlu'eii^ht  volumes,  ISGS-lS/G,  (tlie  volume 
ibr  1874  not  vvt  pultlislied)  aiv  from  oiioin;il  and  mainly  unjmb- 
li>lieil  s(>urc'(.'s,  iiuK'iH'>.-il>le  to  the  pul^lic.  Tlic-y  fover  tlic  "Con- 
tinuation ol' C  lialmei's  I'dlitii-al  Atnials,'''  (iovcriior  CoMen's  letters 
reviewiiijj;  and  critiei>inLr  Sn;ith"s  History  ot'  the  Colony  of  New 
York,  documents  relatini:-  to  Governor  Leisler's  administration, 
"The  Clarendon  Papers,""  doeuments  relating-  t(»  the  ''New  Ilamj)- 
shire  Grants,""  now  Vermont ;  Old  New  Vork  and  Trinity  Church 
Papers  of  (ieneral  Charles  Lee,  (3  volumes),  correspondence  of 
General  Pattison,  Pritish  governor  of  New  York,  1T70-S(»,  and  the 
Colden  papers,  17G0— 5.  To  the  general  student  these  volumes  are 
of  great  value  aside  froin  the  many  curious  and  strai\ge  tilings  they 
contain  relating  to  (Uir  early  history.  This  j)ulilication  fund  share 
entitles  you  to  all  the  Avorks  pul/li>hed  from  its  incoine.  You  have 
been  fortunate  in  receiving  ''The  Whitney  Family  of  Connecticut 
and  its  affiliations,  an  attempt  to  tiact;  the  descendants  of  Henry 
"Whitney,  of  Connecticut,  from  1640  to  1878,"  in  three  volumes, 
4to.  'I'his  is  prol)ably  the  most  sj)lcndid  and  expensive  genea- 
logical history  ever  published  in  any  country.  The  edition  is  but 
500  copies,  all  for  presentation,  and  for  so  generous  a  gift  you  are 
indebted  to  the  author,  S.  AViiitney  Pha>ni\-,  of  New  York  city. 

Among  the  additions  of  the  jnist  year  have  been  a  fair  share  of 
useful  and  rare  bo.)ks,  too  m:iny,  jto  be  even  glanced  at  in  this 
rei)Ort.  As  a  rule  these  are  of  a  higher  order  and  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  lustorical  society  than  those  received  during  the 
previous  year.  From  one  source  you  received  over  200  volumes 
of  United  States  and  State  public  documents  which  are  a  mine  tor 
the  future  political  student  and  statistician.  The  ac<piisition  of  a 
goo<l  iil>rary  isa  work  of  time,  even  M'here  the  books  are  ])urchased, 
and  it  is  no  cau<e  for  discouragement  that  your  library  is  no  larci'er  or 
better.  You  li ave  many  rea>on>  for  gratitication  at  your  success. 
Y^ou  still  need  the  Utica  directories  for  1817,  183.5,  1830, 1838,  1841. 

Pamphlets. 

Received  iluring  the  past  year,  208.  ^lany  of  your  rarest  Lrifts 
have  been  in  thi>  modest,  unobtrusive  form.  Ever  since  the  dis- 
covery of  ])rinting  a  much  larger  jiroportion  of  valuable  hi>torical, 
political,  seientitic  and  tluological  nn.ttei-  has  been  given  to  the 
world  in  pain|ihUts  and  hidilen,  or  become  very  rare,  because  of 
their  liaViility  to  be  lest  or  ilestroyed,  than  in  bound  books.  You 
have  many  rare  pamphlets,  and  when  classified  aiid  arranged  they 
will  be  sought  for  bv  students  and   the  curious  in   the  whole  ranixe 
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of  literatiirc.     Of  those  received  in  the  past  year  you  are  indebted 
to   Charles  L.  "Woodward,  of  Xew  York,  for  more  than   150,  with 

some  vahiable  books.  *  ,  .         - 

'■1    ' 

Newspapkus  and  Pkkiowcals. 

Althougli  tlie  catalogue  shows  an  increase  of  but  46  numbers  in 
the  past  year  it  must  not  be  inferred  tliat  tlie  increase  has  been  of 
but  small  value.  Twenty-two  yearly  volumes  (bound)  of  the  2Vl- 
v:eekly  Xational  InfcUii/eiK'cr,  by  Gales  &:  Seaton,  of  Washington, 
are  a  bonanza  of  historical  and  political  intelligence.  They  extend 
from  January  1,  1830,  to  the  close  of  I860,  (5  vols,  missing). 
What  the  London  Times  is  in  England,  so  was  the  National  Intel- 
lirfeneer  during  the  lives  of  Gales  &  Seaton  in  the  United  States — 
conservative,  careful  and  never  partisan  at  the  expense  of  truth  or 
justice.  You  are  to  b.e  congratulated  ujion  their  acquisition,  which 
you  owe  to  E.  S.  Brayton,  of  this  city. 

A  few  numbers  of  21ie  ('l>tl>,  publi^^hed  by  "Henry  GoodfelloAV, 
Esq.,  &  Comj»any,"  an  anonymous  literary  paper  published  in 
Utica  in  1814,  have  been  placed  on  your  shelves.  These  numbers 
show  that  this  was  a  respectable,  carefully-printed  pcriodic:il, 
filled  mainly  with  original  matter,  and  at  least  continued  for  sev- 
eral months.  Yet  it  has  seemed  to  pass  entirely  from  the  memory 
of  the  "-oldest  inhabitant." 

A  single  number  of  the  Whitestown  Gazette,  presented  by  B. 
Pratt  Babcock,  Esq.,  of  Cayuga,  III.,  a  native  of  Xew  Hartford, 
settles,  forever,  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  first  newspaper 
established  in  this  State,  west  of  All>any.  This  is  Xo.  7,  Vol.  I, 
dated  August -22,  17P3,  and  was  published  by  Richard  Vander- 
burgh, "  opposite  tlie  nueting-house  in  Whitestown."  The  good 
fortune  through  which  this  single  })a}.er  w;i<  j)rescrved  and  pre- 
sented to  this  Society,  also  settles  the  ipiestion  of  priority  between 
the  Whitestown  Gazette  and  the  IW'titer/t  Centinel. 

Manuscripts,  Documexts,  31aps. 

Of  these,  sixty-nine  have  been  ailded  in  the  jiast  year.  The 
under>igned  h:is  made  considerable  progress  in  arranging  them  in 
scrap-books,  Mhere  they  will  be  comparatively  safe  from  the  in- 
roads of  autograph  collectors,  an<l  may  be  consulted  and  read. 
Some  of  these,  and  the  largest  and  most  valuable,  especially  those 
with  the  pendant  great  seals  of  this  State  attached,  are  very  <litti- 
cult  of  arrangement,  and  I  would  ask  the  best  taste  and  skill  of 
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the  iiiembers  of  tlit-  Society  to  ai<l  mo  in  their  {tropor  disposition. 
Amont,'  tho  inaiiuscripts  are  many  of  real  liistoric  interest,  espec- 
ially to  this  part  of  the  State,  while  others  are  old,  and  others  rank 
as  curiosities.  In  tlie  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  most  valu- 
able oriyinal  paper  you  ]>osscss,  is  a  letter  of  two  sheets,  dated 
Washing-ton,  January  15,  1S(U,  written  by  Hon.  Samuel  L,  ]Mitch- 
ell,  United  States  Senator  from  this  State,  giving,  in  his  language, 
the  "interior  and  contidential  history"  of  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, from  France.  In  1803,  the  United  States  purchased  Louisiana 
from  France,  for  -^15,000,000.  Lossing  devotes  fifteen'  lines  to  a 
history  of  the  transaction,  and  other  historians  have  been  about  as 
liberal.  Ivobert  K.  Livingston,  the  distinguished  revolutionary 
patriot,  tlie  friend  of  Koltert  Fulton,  the  patron  of  our  culture  and 
science,  then  United  States  ^Minister  to  France,  made  the  purchase 
of  Napoleon,  as  tirst  Consul,  and  James  ^Lonroe,  (afterwards  presi- 
dent,) who  arrived  in  France  before  the  bargain  was  closed,  and 
Talleyrand  appear  in  the  transaction.  3Iost  of  the  negotiations 
were  oral,  and  few  records  were  made  or  preserved.  Xapoleon 
wanted  money  and  hated  Great  Britain.  After  the  purchase  was 
completed,  he  declared:  "This  accession  of  territory  strengthens 
forever  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  just  given  to 
England  a  maritime  rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her 
pride."  As  a  valuable  hi^torical  letter.  I  think  it  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  next  volume  of  your  transactioiis.  This  letter  was 
presented  by  Henry  Hurlburt  of  L^tica. 

The  Vander  Kein]»,  MSS.  sermons,  whether  those  in  Dutch,  de- 
livered even  an  hundred  years  ago  in  Holland,  or  those  in  English, 
will  sooner  or  later  attract  the  attention  of  scholars  and  theolo- 
gians. The  large  number  of  printed  [)olitical  addresses,  han<lbills 
and  circulars  extending  through  the  pro-partisan  and  federal  and 
democratic-rei'ul>lican  eras  of  our  }ii>;tory,  are  rich  in  their  exhibi- 
tions of  tile  spirit,  ami  spite  of  jtartisan  politics  of  that  period. 
The  vulgar  blackguardi-m  and  talsehoods  vented  upon  John 
Adams,  Jerterson,  Hamilton  and  many  other  great  and  goo<l  men, 
and  exhibited  in  seme  oi'  the>-e  publications,  would  consign  to  dis- 
grace and  oblivion  the  utterers  and  authors  of  sucli  things,  if  put 
forth  at  this  day. 

TJelk  s. 

The  number  in  tliis  class  received  in  the  past  year  is  small,  too 
small,  ami  yet  they  are  valuable.  The  mementoes  and  relics  of 
great  men,  of  great  events,  of  battle-fields  and   historic  localities, 
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tlie  wca])Oiis,  im])l(Mnciits  aii'l  oruameiits  of  tlio  Indians,  althoujjh 
tlicy  may  hv  of  littl<-  iiitriii>ic  value,  an*  rrally  valuable, espccMally  to 
a  historical  society,  Tlioy  contain  and  illustrate  much  of  history. 
and  need  but  the  pens  of  ready  u'ritcrs  to  record  that  history. 
These  thiu'^s  all  have  charms  t'l  attract  the  public  to  yonv  associa- 
tion and  its  objects.  These  Imliau  relies  are  fast  being  gattu*red 
up  by  societies  and  individuals,  and  carried  out  of  your  Tunits,  to 
enrich  other  cabinets  and  a'ld  interest  to  other  societies.  Pri- 
marily, they  belont;  to  you.  We  know  that  many  histoiical  docu- 
ments of  V^ffat  value  have  been  taken  ironi  this  vicinity  to 
historical  societies  in  other  cities,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  no 
historical  society  existed  on  our  tieiil.  The  thirteen  volumes  of  the 
original  correspondence  and  papers  of  Karon  Steuben,  and  many 
volumes  of  newspapers  printed  in  tlie  early  days  of  Utica,  and 
probably  other  things,  were  wisely  giveti  to  the  Xew  York  His- 
torical Society  many  years  ago,  and  before  any  one  couhl  have 
foreseen  the  existence  of  a  historical  society  here.  In  modern 
times,  many  valual)le  ]»apers  have  been  taken  fiom  our  field  to 
Buflalo,  Syracuse  and  other  places.  What  more  fitting  than  that 
your  Society  instead  of  the  BufTixlo  Historical  Society  should  have 
the  papers  of  the  late  Henry  R.  Storrs,  a  man  wliose  brilliant  tal- 
ents added  so  much  and  for  so  many  years  to  the  reputation  of 
Oneida  county,  or  that  this  Society  and  n<-)t  the  Buffalo  and  Syra- 
cuse societies  should  have  the  Yander  Kemj)  correspondence  and 
journals  ? 

There  is  not  a  neighborhood,  and  in  nuiny  sections  scarcely  a 
liouse  in  which  there  are  not  relics  of  our  In<lians,  saying  nothing 
with  regard  to  those  brouglit  from  distant  tribes.  Soon  these 
relies  of  the '"stone  age,"'  pre-historic  relics,  will  have  been  gath- 
ered ui>  ami  carriei]  w  here  money  will  not  buy  them.  The  col 
lector?  of  tlie^e  things  are  most  persistent  beggars,  and,  therefore, 
the  members  of  this  Society  neetl  have  no  fear  of  soiling  their 
reputations  by  using  all  honorable  means,  short  of  petit  larcenv, 
in  finding  and  securing  a.nything  and  everything  covered  bv  the 
letter  and  sjiirit  of  your  charter. 

:\i.  :\[.  JONES, 

Utiia,  January  13,  isso. 
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ANNUAL    RP:rOHT    OF     THE    LTHRARIAN,    MADE    TO 
THE   SOCIETY  JANUAKY  0,  lysi. 


To   THE   O.VEIDA    HiSTOItK  AI,   SuCIETY    AT    UtICA  : 

Tlie  uiKlLTsiojiieil  in  compliance  with  ^\.rt,  XII,  of  your  constitu- 
tion, would  rei>ort  that  the  growth  of  your  librra-y  and  collections 
has  been  uniform  and  steady  during  the  past  year,  indicating  that 
the  Society  has  the  coiitidence  and  respect  of  the  community  in 
which  we  are  placed,  ami  of  its  patrons  throughout  the  State.  Y'our 
success  in  securing  from  Congress  the  originally  promise<l.  sum, 
with  interest,  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  General  Herkimer, 
your  several  ]Miblications  and  the  handsome  collection  of  books,, 
mamiscripts,  relics,  etc.,  all  as  donations,  have  given  the  Society  a' 
status  as  one  of  the  }»ermanent  institutions  of  the  kind  in  our  State. 
One  great  draw  back  in  securing  valualde  donations  has  been  the 
fear  that,  like  too  many  similar  organizations,  we  would  soon  die 
out  and  our  collections  be  ^old  by  our  creditors  and  again  scattered. 
Your  ina>)ility  to  contra^t  debts  beyond  the  means  on  hand,  and 
the  provision  that  in  case  of  misfortune,  articles  donated  belong 
and  shall  be  returned  to  the  donors,  should  inspire  full  confidence 
in  all  those  having  objects  of  interest  appropriate  to  such  a  society. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  upon  your  catalogue : 

1.  Bound  books, 884 

2.  Pamphlets, TOo 

3.  Relics,  Works  of  Art,  etc. 202 

4.  Manur<cripts,  Documents,  Maps, 315 

o.     Newspapers  aiul  Periodicals, 285 

Total 2,391 

The  first  three  heads  indicate  the  number  of  those  articles  upon 
your  shelves.  As  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  a  number  may  indicate  a  single 
manuscript,  map,  or  newspaper,  or  a  volume  or  a  bun<lle — in  some 
instances  covering  an  huiulred  letters  and  valuable  documents. 

I  must  luive  more  room  as  soon  as  your  funds  will  allow,  but  in 
the  meantime  I  promise  to  make  room -for  the  safe  kee]>ing  of  all 
donations. 

Rcspeccfully  submitted, 

M.  M.  JONES, 

Utica,  Janiuiry  G,  1881.  Librarian. 
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TREASURER'S   liEPOIiT. 


1880,  Jan.  10.     Casli  on  liand,    , §119  37 

Received  for  dues, 200  00 

,„  .,   .,  ^319  37 

Expenses, 60  00 


1881,  Jan.    4.     Balance  on  hand, §259  37 

Herkimer  Monument  Funt).* 

1880,  Aug.  14.     Casli  from  United  States  Treasurer, «4,100  00 

1881,  Jan.    3.     Paid  Wm.  liingrose,  for  Monument  Site,      387  00 

,     . ,  .         .      Balance  on  hand, *3,713  OO 

-  .    ,  R.  S.  Williams, 

■  ,  Ireasiirer^ 


PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 


1.  Memorial  of  tbe  Celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Oriskanv: 

1877. 

2.  Historical  Fallacies  Reirarding  Colonial    New  York.     Annual  Address 

before  tlie  Sfciety,  by  Major  Douglas  Campbell:  isTl). 

3.  The  Men.   Events,   Lawyers,   Politics  and  Politicians  of  Early  Rome. 

Address  before  the  Society,  by  D.  E.  Wager:  l't<7'J. 

4.  Articles  of  Incorporation,  Constitution,  By-Laws,  Otficers,  Members  and 

Donors  of  the  Society,  with  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting:  1879. 

5.  Early  History  of  OneiiUi  county.     Annual  Address  before  the  Society, 

by  William  Tracy:  ISi^iO. 

6.  Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  -with  Annual  Address  and 

Reports  for  l^jsl,  the  Paris  Reinterment  and  Pai>ers  read  before  the 
Societv:  IS^l. 


♦This  is  exclusive  of  individual  subscrii)tiousnot  Vft  paid  to  the  Treasurer. 
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Papers   and   Addresses    Reap    Bekork   the   Society, 
Since  April,   1S79. 

y.     May  8.  1879,  Dr.  Fniiiklin  B.  Hough—"  The  Casrorlaiul  Colony." 

« 

10.  Jiilv  29,  1879,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagar— "The  Eailier^t  Factories  of  Ontida  and 

their  Projectors." 

11.  September  2-),  1879,  Dr.  F.  H.  Roof — 'Johannes  Ruetf,  a  Pioneer  of 

Oneida  county." 

12.  November  11,  1879,  Henry  A.  Homes — "  Description  and  Analysis  of  the 

Massacluisetts  M>S.,  on  the  Removal  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  in  1838, 
from  Xew  York  to  the  West." 

13.  "  The  Pompey  ^X.  Y.)  Stone,  -with  an  Inscription  and  Date  of  A.  D.  Io20." 

14.  December  23,  1879.   Daniel  Batclielor—"  The   Civil,  Moral   and    Social 

Condition  of  England  and  its  People  at  the  Comm.encemeut  of   the 
Reign  of  George  III." 

15.  Januarv  13,   1880,  William  Tracy — "  Early  History  of  Oneida  county. '» 

Annual  A^ddress. 

16.  February   17,   1880,  William    H.    Christian— '•  A   Glance   at    the   First 

Volunteers  from  Central  New  York,  in  the  Early  Days  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  ' 

17.  May  11,  1880.  Samuel  Earl— '•  The  Palatines  and  their  Settlement  in  the 

Valley  of  the  Upi>er  Mohawk." 

18.  July  13,  1880,  Daniel  E.  Wager— "The  Syracuse  and  Utica  Railroad." 

19.  November  9,  1880,  Samuel  Earl — "  Andrew  A.  Bartow  and  tlie  Discovery 

of  Water-Lime  in  this  Country." 

20.  December  .31,  l'^-:*'>.  ^Villi;un    J.   Bacon— "•  llie   Couiinental    Congress; 

Some  of   it.<   Actors   and    their   Doings,    with    the    Results   thereof." 
Annual  Address. 

21.  March  2,  18^81,  Morven  M.  Jones— L.ttor  of   Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell. 

1804,  Relative  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  with  Biographical  Sketch  of 
its  Writer.  "      . 
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ACT  OF  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATIHIE  IX  RELATION  TO 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Chapter  203,  Laws  of  18V9. 

.-In  Act  to  authorize  historical  societies  to  hold  real  estate  for  pres- 
ervation and  tnoiiionental  2)^i>'J)oses,  and  to  receive  historical 
articles  in  trust.     Passed  Aj)ril  19,  1879. 

Section'  1.  Any  liistorieal  society  in  this  State  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  liave  and  hold  for  the  purposes  of  inclosure,  preservation 
and  the  erection  of  monuments,  but  under  no  circumstances  for 
the  purposes  of  business,  the  sites  of  old  forts  and  battles,  not  to 
exceed  six  acres  in  one  locality ;  and  when  such  sites  have  been  so 
appropriatecLand  improved  and  used  for  such  purposes  only,  they 
shall  be  exem})t  from  taxation  ;  and  to  receive  donations  of  articles 
of  historic  interest  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  not  dispose  of  the 
same  except  with  the  consent  of  the  donor ;  and  that  in  case  of  its 
dissolution  or  inability  to  pay  its  debts  otherwise  than  from  its 
effects,  the  said  articles  shall  revert  to  the  donors  or  their  heirs. 
But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
charge  of  any  fee  lor  the  exhibition  of  such  inclosure  or  structure 
by  such  historical  society,  or  their  agents. 

Sec.  2.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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coirrAisixa 
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CELEBRATION.  AND  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
ORISKANY     MONUMENT.  '• 
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The  narrative  portions  of  this  volume  are  tahcn 
princijKiIhj  from  tJie  full  and  accurate  report-^  pulUshed 
in  the  Uttca  ^NIorxixq  Herald  at  the  respective  times 
of  the  transactions  contained  therein. 
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THE  WHITESTOWX  CENTENNIAL. 


PRELDllXARY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Onei(.l;i  Historical  Society,  held  April  10, 
1883,  the  followiug  preamble  and  i-esolutions  uere  adopted: 

As  the  tiflh  day  of  June,  1^84,  v>'ill  complete  a  century  of  years 
since  the  arrival  at  Wliitesboro,  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  of 
Hugh  White  and  family,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  first 
pernian;.'nt  settlement  of  Oneida  County  and  "the  Whitestown 
Country,"  it  seems  fit  and  becutniiig  in  the  peofjle  of  this  region  to 
mark  tlie  centennial  with  appropriate  observance;  and  if  deemed 
advisable  that  it  be  observed  with  pu!>lic  addresses  and  other 
ceremony,  in  honor  of  the  heroic  men  who,  throughout  the 
territory,  o])ened  the  way  for  their  successors,  it  seems  also  tit  that 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society  should  take  the  initial  steps  tov/ard 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  therefore 

Resolved,,  Tliat  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  upon 
the  advisability  of  such  public  celebration,  and,  in  case  of  approval, 
upon  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  same,  and  that  they 
report  thereon  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  said 
committee  to  consist  of  Hons.  Samuel  Campbell,  I).  E,  Wager, 
Amos  O.  Osborn  and  William  M.  White  and  S.  N.  I).  Xorth,  Esq. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  society,  held  ^Fay  8,  1883,  the 
above  named  committee  reported  favorably  of  a  public  celebration 
of  the  centennial  anniversary,  to  be  held  at  Wliitesboro;  recom- 
mended that  a  memorial  shaft  be  erected  near  the  first  dwelling  of 
Judge  Hugh  White,  which  shall  be  unveiled  on  the  occasion;  that 
the  literary  exercises  consist  of  a  historical  address  and  a  dedica- 
tory address,  and  also  of  a  poem;  that  the  exercises  conclude  with 
a  collation  for  invited  guests,  to  be  followed  by  brief  addresses  and 
reminiscences;    that  the  Historical  Society  ajjpoint  a  committee, 
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broader  in  its  embrace  than  its  own  membership,  and  large  enough 
for  subdivision,  which  shall  have  charge  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  celebration,  raise  the  necessary  funds  and  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme, independent  of  the  Historical  Society;  and  lastly  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  they  recommended  the  follow- 
ing committee,  viz. : 


.Samuel  Canipl)ell,  Chiiinnan,  of 

Whitestown. 
Wm.  D.  Walcott,  of  WhitestowTi. 
L.  L.  Wight,  of  Whitestown. 
George  Williams,  of  W^hitestown. 
George  Graham,  of  Oriskany. 
Rich.  U.  Shearman,  of  New  Hartford. 
Wm.  S.  Bartlett,  of  Clinton. 
J6hn  L.  Dean,  of  Westuiorehmcl. 
A.  P.  Case,  of  Vernon. 
D.  G.  Dorrance,  of  Oneida  (^astle. 
A.  O.  Osborn,  of  Waterville. 
D.  E.  Wager,  of  Rome. 
A.  C.  Kessinger,  of  Rome. 


Luther  Guiteau,  of  Trenton, 
Fred.  G.  Weaver,  of  Deerfield. 
Wm,  M.  White,  of  Utica. 
A.  T.  Goodwin,  of  Utica. 
John  F.  Seymour,  of  Utica. 

C.  W.  Hutchinson,  of  Utica. 
M.  M.  Jones,  of  Utica. 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  of  Utica. 

D.  W.  C.  Grove,  of  Utica. 
A.  L.  WoodrufF,  of  Utica. 
Thos.  Foster,  of  Utica. 
M.  M.  Bagg,  of  Utica. 
Theo.  S.  Sayre,  of  Utica. 


The  committee's  report  was  approved  and  adopted. 

Without  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  society,  preparation  for 
the  celebration  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  committee,  assisted  by 
local  sub-committees  of  their  appointment ;  every  portion  of  the 
programme  was  provided  for,  and  when  the  day  arrived  was  most 
successfuUv  carried  out.  ,,  ,  ■       ,.  r       • 
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On  the  5tli  of  Juno,  1884,  the  beautiful  village  of  White.sboro, 
the  seat  of  the  day's  festivities,  presented  its  most  attractive 
appearance.  Its  long,  wide  main  avenue,  lined  with  commodious 
residences  and  spacious  grounds,  and  embowered  by  noble  old 
trees,  rich  in  midsummer  foliage,  gave  the  centennial  settlement 
that  peculiar  charm  which  recalls  its  Xew  England  lineage.  The 
day  was  exceptionally  pleasant.  The  whole  village  was  gay  wnth 
holiday  attire  in  which  its  hospitable  citizens  had  decked  it,  iu 
honor  of  the  Whit'jstown  birthday. 

The  guests  from  the  surrounding  country  soon  began  to  arrive. 
They  came  on  the  street  cars  of  the  Utica  and  Whitesboro  railroad, 
by  the  canal  steamers  and  the  trains  of  the  Xew  York  Central, 
while  a  continuous  stream  of  vehicles  occupied  the  roads  leading 
to  the  ancient  county  seat. 

The  literary  exercises  of  the  day  were  conducted  on  a  large 
platform,  suitably  decorated,  standing  iu  the  center  of  the  public 
''  Green  "  fronting  the  old  Court  House.  That  noted  edifice,  now 
the  Town  Hall,  swarmed  with  visitors  registering  their  names,  and 
busy  directors.  At  the  sides  of  the  park  the  ladies  of  several  of 
the  churches  had  erected  tasteful  booths  amply  provided  with 
refreshments  for  the  thirsty  and  hungry. 

The  momiment  was  the  center  of  observation  throughout  the 
day.  It  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  park.  It 
is  a  symmetrical  shaft  of  Quiney'  granite,  rising  nearly  thirty  feet 
from  the  base,  having  on  the  north  face  a  polished  shield  iu  relief, 
"bearing  the  inscription, 

TO    COMMEMORATE 

THE    FIRST    SETTLE\rEN'T    OF    -WIIITESTOWN 

BY    HUGH    WHITE    AND    FAMILY, 

JUNE,    1784. 

Ou  the  base  is  the  lettering, 

"Erected  1884." 
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The  monument  cost  about  ^1,500.  Tlie  arlditional  expenses  of 
the  celebration  raisecl  the  amount  to  about  $2,100.  Of  this 
amount  William  ]M.  White  contributed  $500,  anil  members 
of  the  White  fiimily  >;.")00  more.  The  remainflor  was  raised 
through  the  personal  solicitation  of  Thom.as  I\)ster  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  ^yas  contributed  by  about  a  dozen 
})ersons.  « 

The  space  within  hearing  distance  of  the  platform  was  occupied 
by  benches,  where  comfortably  seated  under  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
the  assembled  throng  listened  with  the  closest  interest  to  the 
addresses  and  poem.  The  platform  was  occupied  by  Hon.  Samuel 
Campbell,  President  Dunham,  the  speakers,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  many  ladies. 

About  a  hundred  carriages  lined  the  park,  and  from  three  to 
four  thousand  persons  were  present. 

The  Whitestown  band,  carrying  fourteen  pieces,  furnished  the 
music  of  the  day,  assisted  by  the  Oriskany  Cornet  Band  of  fifteen 
pieces.  Both  bands  were  uniformed  in  blue  and  buff.  The  New 
York  Mills  band  also  contributed  their  share  of  the  music. 

At  11.20,  Chairman  Campbell  called  the  assemblage  to  order. 
The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  D.  G.  Corey, 
of  Utica,  who  for  44  years  has  been  pastor  of  the  Bleecker  street 
Baptist  Church. 

Hon.  Charles  Tracy,  of  New  York,  was  then  introduced  and 
delivered  the  historical  address,  which  was  most  attentively  listened 
to,  the  old  settlers  crowding  up  the  steps  of  tlie  stand  to  hear. 
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THE    HISTORICAL   ADDRESS. 


BY    UOy.    CHARLES    TRACY. 


A  hundred  years  I  How  such  a  period  marks  the  earth  and  its 
■people  with  changes.  It  sweei)S  away  three  generations,  and 
hardly  does  one  man  who  breathed  at  the  beginning  of  the  grand 
•cycle  live  five  score  years  and  watch  its  ending. 

On  a  bright  day  in  June,  1784,  Hugh  "White,  ascending  the 
Mohawk  river  in  a  boat,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Sadaqueda 
Creek  and  there  landed,  at  the  spot  since  known  as  the  Point. 
With  some  of  his  sturdy  sons  he  stepped  into  the  vast  forest 
Btretehing  north,  west  and  south  to  the  bounds  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  unbroken  by  any  civilized  settlement, 
"without  a  natural  prairie,  and  hardly  opened  to  the  sun 
except  by  a  few  scattered  patches  of  Indian  clearings.  But 
they  came  to  stay,  and  did  stay.  The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
generations  of  his  line  witness  to-day  the  centennial  of  that  land- 
ing and  the  due  honors  rendered  to  those  whose  dust  rests  in  peace 
in  the  fair  land  they  won  and  reclaimed  and  beautified. 

This  hundred  of  year-;  includes  three-eighths  of  the  whole  period 
from  the  first  landing  of  Englisli  emigrants  on  the  American  coast 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  bold  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island  by  the  Hollanders, 
and  the  establishment  of  their  C-^lonies  along  the  Hudson  and  a 
part  of  the  ]\Iohawk,  attracted  emigrants  from  their  own  country 
and  from  Germany,  before  the  British  succeeded  to  the  crovern- 
ment  ;  but  cA'ivv  the  Dutch  eoluny  of  Xew  Amsterdam  had  become 
the  English  j)rovince  of  Xew  York,  the  ditference  of  language 
hindered  the  infusion  of  British  emigrants  among  the  people.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  the  Holi.inders  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  extended  ncn  many  miles  above  Schenectadv,  from 
whence  up  to  German  Flats  and  Frankfort  there  were  only 
Ocrmans  speaking  their  native  tongue.  The  two  peoples  in  the 
valley  wore  similar  in  character  an<l  habits,  and  were  in  mutual 
friendship,  but  their  dialects  diflered,  and  were  distinguished  as 
low  Dutch  and  high  Dutch.  They  held  a  region  of  remarkable 
fertility  and  beauty  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  anjl  there  they  cut 
xlown    the    woods,    nia<le    roads    and    bridges,    built    houses    and 
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churches,  and  cultivated  their  fruitful  tichLs ;  and  in  the  winter^ 
when  sleiji^hing  came,  they  "rode"  their  wdieat  to  the  town  on  the 
Hudson,  now  tlie  city  of  Albany.  They  were  in  comfort,  and 
were  contented. 

But  the  great  struggle  of  the  Itevolutionary  war,  and  its 
wonderful  success,  aroused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  throughout  thy 
union,  and  as  soon  as  peace  was  proclaimed  tliousands  of  New 
Englanders  were  ready  to  go  beyond  the  existing  jNIohawk 
paradise,  and  attack  the  primeval  forest,  which,  as  they  had  heard, 
covered  a  broad  area  of  rich  soil.  Hugh  ^\'t'ite  was  the  man 
fitted  by  nature  and  chosen  by  providence  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
great  enterprise.  Ife  was  a  substantial  farmer  of  ■Nliddletown, 
Connecticut,  tiity-one  years  old,  with  good  habits,  perfect  inteijrity 
and  ample  vigor,  j)romj»titnde.  courage  and  meiital  force. 

Things  were  prepared  for  his  hamls.  One  Hugh  Wallace  had 
held  a  tract  of  6,000  acres  by  grant  from  the  British  provincial 
government,  sometii.ies  known  as  Wallace's  })atent.  It  lay  in  this 
valley,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sadaqueda,  at  the  Point, 
along  up  the  Mohawk  river  and  back  from  it  on  each  side^ 
including  a  remarkable  combination  of  interval  with  hiucher  level 
plains  and  gently  rising  hills.  The  Indian  title  to  this  land  had 
been  lawfully  acquired  by  purchase  under  the  sanction  of  the 
provincial  government,  according  to  the  just  and  honest  course  of 
dealing  with  the  Indians  which  always  prevailed  from  the  days  of 
the  first  Dutch  emigration.  Wallace  was  a  merchant  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  British  governor's  council. 
The  Americans  once  "apprehended"  him;  but  after  holding  him 
prisoner  in  Connecticut  for  some  time  Governor  Turnbull  released 
him,  and  he  returned  to  New  York  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
council.  His  being  a  clear  ca^e  of  treason,  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  in  the  inid-t  of  the  war,  on  the  22d  day  of  October, 
1779,  ])assed  a  special  act  in  which  his  name  was  included  with 
some  other  like  otfeudcrs.  It  opens  thus:  "■  Whereas,  during  the 
present  unjust  and  cruel  v/ar,  waged  by  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  against  this  State,  and  the  other  United  States  of  America, 
divers  persons  holding  or  claiming  property  within  this  State, 
have  voluntarily  been  adherent  to  the  said  King,  his  fleets  and 
armies,  enemies  to  this  State  and  the  said  other  United  States,. 
with  intent  to  subvert  the  government  and  liberties  of  this  State 
and  the  said  other  United  States,  and  to  bring  the  same  in  sub- 
jection, to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain;  and  whereas  the  public. 
justice  and   safety  of  this  State  absolutely  reciuire,  that  the  most 
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iiotorious  offenders  should  be  immediately  hereby  eoiivicted  and 
attained  of  the  ortense  aforesaid,  in  order  to  work  a  forfeiture  of 
their  respective  estates,  and  vest  tlie  same  in  the  j)eople  of  this 
State."  It  then  proceeds  to  enact  that  certain  persons  named, 
among  them  beiiii;  this  Hnirh  WaUace,  "  be,  and  each  of  tliem  are 
hereby  severally  dechired  to  be,  ip-'^o  factt^,  convicted  and  attainted 
of  tlie  oflense  aforesaid;  and  that  all  and  siiiLjnlar  the  estate,  both 
real  and  personal,  held  or  claimed  by  them,  the  said  [tersons 
Beverally  and  resix-ctively,  wliether  in  possession,  reversion  or 
remainder,  within  tliis  ^^tate,  on  the  day  of  the  passing  of  this  act, 
shall  be,  and  hereby  is  declared  to  be,  forfeited  to  and  invested  in 
the  people  of  this  State.''  It  further  enacted  that  all  said  persons 
be  forever  banished  from  this  State,  and  that  if  any  one  of  them 
should  ever  be  found  in  this  State  "  he  should  suffer  death  witliout 
benefit  of  clergy."' 

Thus  Wallace's  patent  became  the  property  of  the  State  of  New 
York  by  the  best  title  known  to  the  law. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  tne  same  year,  the  State,  by  its  Com- 
missioners of  Forfeitures,  sold  this  tract  of  land  to  Zej)haniah 
Piatt,  Ezra  L"*Hommedieu,  Melancthon  Smith  and  Hugh  White 
jointly,  and  the  property  became  better  known  as  Sadaqueda 
Patent,  thus  taking  the  name  of  the  beautiful  stream  already 
mentioned. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  creek  signifies  "the  stream  of  smooth 
pebbles,"  and  the  savages  pronounced  it  Saghdaguaite.  The 
French,  who  first  wrote  it,  in  tlieir  usual  way  shortened  the  name 
into  Sauquoite,  and  pronounced  it  Sow-quait.  The  English  after- 
wards wrote  it  and  pronounced  it  Sadaqueda,  and  so  it  appears  in 
maps  and  deeds  through  a  long  period.  More  recently  the  custom 
has  been  to  use  the  French  spelling  but  to  apply  to  it  an  English 
pronunciation,  and  '"'^  Saw-ijuoW''  ]^revails. 

Piatt,  I/IIommedieu,  Smith  and  White  divided  the  land  between 
themselves.  As  Mr.  White  agreed  to  be  the  ]>ioneer  and  settle  on 
the  ground,  he  was  justly  favored  in  the  division,  both  as  to  choice 
of  location  and  as  to  ])rice,  and  he  wisely  chose  the  eastern  part, 
taking  in  the  cre^k  and  its  valleys  and  plains  on  both  sides  from 
the  Point  up  to  site  of  New  York  ^lills,  and  he  also  [)urchased 
other  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  his  allotment;  so  that  his 
possessions  took  in  the  "Green"  where  Ave  now  stand,  and  a. 
valuable  part  of  the  site  of  this  village  and  the  graceful  hills  that 
rise  on  its  borders. 

It  is  now  full  five   score   years  since  Hugh  White  thus  entered 
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upon  his  porlion  of  the  latul.  In  the  followin:^  year,  ITPo,  ho 
broufjht  hitlier  all  his  family  ami  set  up  his  home.  The  anniuil 
spring  freshest  of  17So  having  surrounded  the  place  near  the  Point, 
where  he  landed  in  1784,  he  chose  a  spot  on  the  plain  near  whcrt> 
we  now  are,  and  put  up  a  temporary  dwelling,  which  atterwards 
was  puccee<k'd  by  a  suV>stantial  frame  house,  sided  with  boards 
brought  from  Schenectady.  The  soil  about  the  house  he  cleared 
of  every  tree  and  shrub,  except  three  maple  saplings  which  had 
grown  thern  Irom  wild  seed,  and  as  he  afterwards  used  to  say, 
they  were  then  not  bigger  than  his  whip  stock.  These  were  left 
to  grow  into  shade  trees.  Their  irregular  positions  and  unequal 
distances  show  they  never  were  planted  by  the  liand  of  man,  but 
they  stand  there  now  in  nature's  order,  three  remarkable  trees, 
with  an  average  diameter  of  three  feet.  Although  a  century  has 
made  its  marks  on  their  trunks  and  tops,  and  although  they  were 
bored  for  the  sap  and  yielded  sugar  in  many  successive  years,  and 
one  of  them  has  lost  so  much  timber  that  it  looks  now  like  a 
crippled  giant,  trying  to  stand  on  his  last  leg  and  keep  up  till  the 
■coming  of  this  day's  rejoicing,  yet  they  are  in  lull  leaf  to-day  and 
retain  some  remnant  of  the  beauty  for  which  thousands  have 
admired  them.  The  old  farm  liouse  has  been  transformed,  but 
these  three  venerable  sugar  maples  stand  before  us  as  living 
witnesses  of  the  olden  time.     (See  note  A.) 

Hugh  Wliite's  house  on  this  plain  was  built  on  the  Connecticut 
model,  which  diftered  widely  from  that  of  the  Dutch.  The 
Dutch  house  had  a  long  front,  with  less  depth,  a  chimney  at  each 
end  rising  above  the  high  gable  and  a  roofed  piazza  along  tlio 
front  called  by  them  a  "stoop  " — a  word  of  theirs  which  has  now 
become  American.  The  Connecticut  house  had  nearly  a  square  form 
and  a  large  chimney  stack  in  the  middle.  To  this  day  the  former 
lingers  in  the  lower  valley,  and  some  of  the  latter  remain  in 
Whitestown.  The  two  styles  distinguishable  at  a  distance,  show 
whether  a  Dutchman  or  a  Yankee  was  the  builder.  The  Tory 
refugees  w!io  sailed  from  New  York  harbor,  in  the  autumn  of  17S3, 
were  of  both  the  races;  and  in  the  valley  of  Annaj)olis,  in  Xova 
iScolia,  where  King  George  gave  them  binds  for  their  consolation 
in  adversity,  the  tourist  of  to-day  may  see  how  the  two  races  fol- 
lowed their  respective  old  usages  in  the  style  of  their  dwellings. 

Mr.  White  and  his  sons  proceeded  with  diligence  to  cut  away 
the  forest  and  convert  their  possessions  into  farms.  The  soil  was 
absolutely  perfect,  yielding  crops  in  quantity  and  quality  far 
beyond  their  New  England  experience. 
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In  later  days  botanists  found  that  the  native  flora  between  the 
Oriskany  and  S;i(la(]ue«la  creeks  was  remarkably  extensive  and  in- 
terest in  cr. 

News  oi  White's  settelement  in  thi>  _u'"0'^ly  rec^ion  w:is  not  ^low 
in  spreading  tlirou<xh  his  native  huul.  Farmers  who  had  worn  out 
plows  and  hoes  araon<x  rocks  an<l  stones,  with  scant  reward, 
welcomed  the  thoua;ht  ot  a  soil  ircely  worked  and  yiehlini;  better 
<-rop?.  One  of  the  original  brown  bread  eaters  of  the  east  in- 
<juired,  among  other  things,  whether  those  wondrous  lands  bore 
good  rye?  and  White  answered,  "I  don't  know:  wheat  is  good 
enough  for  me."  The  war  had  left  the  country  much  wasted  in 
regard  to  its  material  condition,  but  rich  in  active  men,  and  a  flow 
of  emigration  soon  started  hithersvard.  The  only  accessible  place 
where  good  wild  land  couM  be  found  in  this  State,  was  west  of 
the  German  s?ttlements  on  the  ]Mohawk,  and  hence  this  patent 
was  the  natural  point  of  pursuit.  The  Moljav.-k  valley,  with  its 
navigable  river  and  its  roads,  formed  the  only  practicable  line  of 
^ipproach,  an<l  tiius  Wliite's  settlement  Avas  the  very  key  of  the 
position.  Hither  they  came,  first  from  Connecticut,  next  from 
all  New  England,  with  some  Irom  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  ^ 
followed  later  by  people  of  the  Old  World.  Soon  there  were 
farms,  houses,  mills,  and  villages,  at  attractive  points  for  a 
hundred  miles  westward.  Later  came  the  era  of  turnpike  roads, 
which  helped  much  in  the  teaming  over  a  soft  deep  soil.  The 
river  was  used  only  the  more  for  freighting.  The  movement  went 
on  without  check  or  slackening,  and  the  new  country  became  an 
<-stablislied  and  permanent  reality. 

The  Oneida  Indians  were  a  friendly  ])eoi»le.  They  came  often 
to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  new  settlement  and  to  do  a  little 
trathc.  ^Ir.  White  Avas  always  kind  and  Avise  in  his  intercourse 
with  them,  and  pronij.t  to  decide  and  act.  One  of  their  chiels  after 
a  few  years'  acquaintance  crattily  put  his  confidence  to  a  hard 
test.  This  chief  after  some  palaver  with  avowals  of  liis  great 
esteem,  askeil  for  a  loan  ol  ^Ir.  White's  baby  grand<laughler,  pro- 
misincf  to  brine;  her  back  in  a  few  days  and  in  the  meantime  to 
take  good  care  of  her.  '"  Take  her,''  said  White,  "  I  know  you 
will  do  as  you  say."  The  mother's  tears  and  bursting  heart 
resisted  in  vain.  The  little  one  Avas  picked  »ip  by  tlie  squaws,  and 
soon  was  out  of  siixht  in  the  woods.  There  were  long  hours  by 
day  and  longer  by  ni-jht  while  the  child's  place  AA'as  empty.  But 
iit  last  the  chief  proudly  came  again,  Avith  a  ])rocession  of  squaws, 
bringing  the  child,  well  find  happy,    bound    in   a   frame  like  a  \y.\p- 
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poose  ai)d  glittering  with   Iiuliaii  tinery  and  trinkets.     From   tha'. 
hour  Hugh  White  was  worshiped  by  the  Oneida^. 

Years  afterwards,  when  Whitesboro  was  an  established  and 
beautiful  village,  and  tiie  Oneidas  had  withdrawn  from  its  vicinity, 
there  still  was  to  l)e  seen  oecasiuiKiUy  a  tall,  slender  Indian  maix!.- 
ing  down  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  followed  by  his  family  ii, 
single  tile,  he  bearing  no  load  but  a  long,  fresh,  spear  shaft  which 
he  held  perpendicularly,  his  form  erect,  his  step  high,  his  air  proud; 
the  wonu'u  in  blankets,  bearing  on  their  backs  large  packs  lield 
by  bands  across  their  foreheads,  walkino-  l):>nt  and  parrot-toed; 
the  younger  ones  tailing  into  the  Hie  behin.l.  It  was  charming  to 
look  upon  such  a  j.arty  on  its  way  to  the  tishing  grounds.  But 
when  the  expedition  liad  become  Avearisome  and  the  iishhig  was 
over,  and  the  visit  to  the  shore  had  ended  in  drunkeimess'  and 
begging,  they  slank  back  homeward  by  twilight  or  throu-h 
wood  paths,  straggling  and  shabby. 

Lntil  1784,  the  greater  part  of  the  State  was  included  in  Tryon 
and    Schenectady   '-ounties   and    the    Hudson   river   counties,  and 
Long  Island  and   Staten   Island  were  the  exceptions.     But  there 
was    no    actual    government    or    civil     organization    bv    towns 
anywhere  west  of  German  Flats.     In   that'" year   the  Legislature 
changed    the    name    from   Tryon    to    IVIontg'omeiy    county,  by  a 
statute  passed  April  2,  1784,  but  set  up  no  township  government. 
Thus  on  the  first  landing  at  the  Point  in  June,   1784,  this  patent 
was  m  the   county  of  Montgomery.     Four  years  afterwards  the 
necessity  of  a  regular  government  for  the  many  and  flxst  growing 
settlements  became  apparent.     The  Legislature  by  an  act   passed 
March  7,  1788,  among  other  things,  created  the  town  of  Whites- 
town  in  the  county  of  3Iontgomery.     This  town  was  laid  out  on  a 
magnificent  scale.     Its  eastern  boundary  was  a  straight  line  cross- 
ing the  river  a  short   distance  below  Genesee  street  bridge,  at  a 
log  house  then  standing  there,  and   running  thence  duo  north  to 
the  Kiver  St.   Lawrence,  and   also   due  south   to  a  small   stream 
near  Pennsylvania  an.l  (hnvn  that  stream  to  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
All  parts  of  the  State  lying  west  of  that  line  were  constituted  the 
town  of  Whitestown.     It  contained  more  then  twelve  million  acres 
of  land,  navi._ral)le  head  waters  of  the  .Alohawk,  the  Delaware,  the 
Susquehanna   and   the   Ohio,  the   salt   springs  of   Onondaga,    the 
chain  of  little   lakes  and   Oswego   river,   the  entire  valley  of  the 
Genesee   with    its    upper   and    lower   falls,    and    also    the    grand 
cataract  of  Niagara.     Its  iVontage  on  great   lakes  and   rivers   was 
not  short  of  tour  hundred  miles  in  leni-th. 
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The  map  now  shown  is  the  ordinary  map  of  the  State  published 
tlie  [)rescnt  year,  1884.  Red  ink  has  been  added  to  show  the 
Viounds  of  the  town  in  1788.  It  goes  now  into  the  collection  of 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society.  Within  the  original  limits  of 
Whitestown  tliere  are  now  a  dozen  cities,  our  own  Utica  being 
the  eldest  and  by  far  the  most  handsome  and  attractive;  and 
half  as  many  colleges,  our  own  Hamilton  being  first  and  leader; 
an<l  more  th:m  a  million  of  inhabitants  and  untold  wealth. 

The  original  town  did  not  long  retain  its  vast  dimensions.  In 
1789  a  slice  was  cut  ofi' at  the  west  end  to  make  the  county  of 
<>ntario.  In  1702  the  towns  of  Steuben,  Westmoreland,  Paris, 
Mexico  and  Vovn  were  sot  off;  but  the  autonomy  of  Whitestown, 
with  its  town  mcoting,  justices,  clerk  and  elections,  never  ceased. 
I'tica  was  set  off  in  1817,  and  New  Hartlord  in  1827.  The  residue 
remains  nearly  as  it  was  in  1806,  when  Peleg  Gifford  made  his 
>urvey  and  published  his  map. 

In  1791  Herkimer  county  was  create<l.  It  included  nearly  the 
whole  of  ^Montgomery  county  west  of  Little  Falls,  and  Whites- 
town  was  its  county  seat,  in  whicli  tl^e  first  court  was  held.*  Ten 
years  afterwards  Oneida  county  was  created,  taking  in  the  greater 
part  of  Herkimer  county.  In  this  instance  the  name  for  the  new 
<;ounty  was  determined  by  a  little  gathering  held  here.  It  was  a 
Whitesboro  man  wlio  proposed  to  depart  from  the  iisual  custom 
and  take  the  name  of  the  Indian  tribe,  the  original  people  of  the 
region  still  dwelling  around  the  New  England  settlements;  and 
thus  came  the  smooth  and  graceful  style  of  Oneida  county.  This 
good  exam]de  was  followed  in  other  cases. 

Hugh  Wliite,  the  pioneer,  was  not  a  seeker  of  public  position. 
He  once  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace;  and  afterwards  the 
governor  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county,  and  he 
served  several  years  as  such  judge,  with  approbation  and  honor. 
Age  at  length  inclined  him  to  retirement  and  quiet. 

The  last  summons  found  him  at  his  post,  Ou  the  16th  day  of 
April,  1812,  while  those  three  maple  trees  were  putting  forth  their 
buds  for  the  season,  Judge  White,  on  his  own  domain,  peacefully 
yielded  up  his  breath,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His, 
veueratt'd  widow  seventeen  years  afterwartls,  at  the  same  season, 
passed  away  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  acre. 

This  village  early  took  the  name  of  Whitesboro.  Its  broad 
avenue  was  made  by  vftbintary  cessions,  enlarging  the  width 
beyond  the  original  four  rods  of  a  country  roail  to  a  full  one 
hundred  feet,  and  was  early  planted  with  shade  trees  on  each  side. 
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The  fii*bt  c!iurc-li  was  reureil  by  "The  LTnited  Socii'ty  of  Whitt-s- 
tov/n  ami  Utica,"  on  the  site  of  the  present  brick  churcF). 
Although  it  was  a  wooden  buihlini;,  it  was  well  (lesigned  by  a 
competent  amateur  arehitect,  divi<led  by  columns  into  nave  and 
aisles,  with  lioman  arches,  tall  windows,  a  pulpit  with  sounding 
board  above,  a  music  loft,  a  graceful  belfry  and  a  bright  tinned 
steeple.  The  carpenter  may  have  failed  in  some  details,  but  the 
result  was  comely,  an<l  for  a  long  period  it  was  an  attractive 
structure.  A  sweet  bell,  added  in  due  time,  was  rung  at  six 
o'clock  to  arouse  the  sleepers,  at  noon  it  called  to  dimier,  an<l  at 
nine  in  the  evening  its  tongue  spoke  to  all  visiting  beaux  a  liint 
for  parting.  The  organization  was  Presbyterian — the  settlers  thus 
taking  a  dejiarture  trom  the  Congregationalism  of  their  ancestors. 

Some,  perhaps  many,  who  iii  youth  heard  the  gospel  in  the  old 
churcli,  but  afterwards  felt  the  spell  of  worship  in  grand  cathe- 
drals, still  held  that  han<ls(.)nie  wooden  church  in  pleasant  memo- 
ries, and  sighed  when  they  learne<l  that  it  was  gone. 

The  Baptists  early  had  a  church,  and  a  strong  following  and 
influence  for  good.  , 

The  minister  and  the  schoolmaster  early  appeared,  and  exercised 
benign  iniiuences.  Yet  there  came  a  need  for  court  house  and 
jail.  The  former  displayed  the  union  flag  wliile  the  court  v.'as  in 
session,  and  the  sheriff',  wearing  a  cocked  hat  and  girt  with  a 
sword,  follovred  by  constables  holding  aloft  thgir  long  black  rods^ 
marshaled  judges,  jurors  and  counsel  as  they  went  in  procession 
from  their  quarters  to  the  temple  of  justice. 

Xor  were  the  lawyers  idle.  This  town  furnished  to  the  Court  of 
Errors  in  1805,  the  first  chancery  case  in  the  State  on  rights  in  a, 
stream  of  water,  as  affected  by  occupation  and  by  unv,-ritten 
agreements  between  the  })roprietors  of  adjacent  lands.  In  1800 
this  village  gave  the  Supreme  Court  its  first  case  in  the  law  of 
escapes.  The  jail  liberties  here,  which  were  free  to  imprisoned 
debtors,  were  so  established  that  a  certain  sidewalk  was  within 
the  liberties,  but  a  certain  roadway  was  not.  A  prisoner,  strollincr 
on  a  winter  day,  fouml  this  sidewalk  encumbered  with  a  snow 
drift,  and  he  stepped  out  into  the  roadway  and  walked  there  u  few 
rods;  and  the  sheriff  being  sued  tor  this  as  an  escape,  was  con- 
demned to  pay  the  creilitor  the  whole  amount  of  the  judgment, 
being  over  -$5,000.  Each  of  these  cases  was  argued  ably  by 
Whitestown  counsel,  was  considered  by  the  courts  with  'care  and 
fully  reported.  .  Many  authorities  were  cited,  but  all  were  from 
English  authors,  or  decisions  of  En-jlish  courts.     Not  a  New  York 
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nor  American  case  or  authority  was  referretl  to;  and  probably 
because  there  was  none  in  existence,  touching  sucli  questions. 

Tliis  viUai^e  early  liad  its  weekly  ne\vs])aper,  and  was  a  place  of 
much  trattic.  But  the  Utiea  settlement  having  advantages  in 
position,  in  that  the  high  ground  tlure  reached  to  the  shore  of  the 
river  and  always  gave  a  dry  landing  ])lace,  tinally  outgrew 
Whitesboro;  and  yet  for  a  long  time  this  sj^ot  was  not  without  its 
merchants  who  sold  both  at  wholesale  and  retail,  and  made  ship- 
ments to  Xew  York  of  potash,  otter  skins,  beaver  skins,  and  other 
products  of  the  country. 

When  tlie  time  came  for  emigration  to  regions  west  of  this 
State,  the  best  and  almost  the  only  line  of  travel  was  by  the  valley 
of  the  ^lohawk  and  through  Whitestown.  Then  could  be  seen 
passing  along  this  street  the  emigrant  wagon,  covered  with  a  high 
canopy  of  sail-clotli,  carrying  wife  and  little  ones,  and  furniture  and 
food  for  the  journey  ;  the  father  and  boys  following  behind  and 
driving  a  few  cows  and  sheep;  all  slowly  making  their  way,  the 
canvas  marked  in  large  capitals  "  Ohio.''  In  later  years  the  label 
was  "  Indiana.''  This  was  a  frerjuent  and  interesting  sight,  and  it 
is  still  repeated  on  soiae  of  the  y)lains  of  the  far  west,  near  the 
Rocky  mountains,  where  the  white  and  spectral  canvas,  seen  from 
afar,  is  called  "the  sliip  of  the  prairie." 

Things  have  changed  h.ere  ;  but  still  the  best  line  for  passing 
from  the  eastern  coast  cf  the  United  States  to  the  western  world 
must  be  througli  the  valley  of  the  Moliawk,  and  the  plains  of  old 
Whitestown,  whicli  -line  divides  the  Allegany  range  as  does  no 
other  between  A'ermont  and  Florida.     (See  note  B.) 

Among  tlie  neighbors  of  Hugh  White  were  many  who  had 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  some  who  bore  arms  in 
the  earlier  war  between  the  English  and  the  Freneh.  One,  at 
least,  wi.s  a  soldit>r  in  a  Connecticut  regiment  of  volunteers  and 
fought  at  Louisburg  in  1745, — an  extraordinary  battle,  wliere  the 
Xew  England  troops  landed  at  the  shore  without  artillery,  and 
attacked  and  carried  a  strong  fort,  well  sujtplied  with  cani;on  and 
fully  garrisoned  ;  and  there  was  one  who  helped  in  the  same 
French  wars  to  make  the  "Mud  bow."  Coming  up  the  Mohawk 
in  boats,  and  finding  near  Sadequada  j)oiiit  a  long  curve  in  the 
river  which  swept  around  and  made  a  circle,  they  stopped  an  hour 
or  two  and  dug  with  their  oars  across  the  little  neck  and  let  the 
river  tear  through  the  soft  earth  and  make  a  new  channel.  Their 
intention  was  thus  to  shorten  their  voyage  a  whole  mile,  for  their 
convenience  in  case  of  being  driven  back  by   the  enemy.     This 
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mile  of  water  was  soon  separated  from  the  river  by  the  deposits 
of  the  stream,  atid  it  remained  a  curved  pool  with  the  name  of  the 
Mud  Bow. 

An  early  emigrant  lon<;  afterwards  narrated  liow  he  first  arrived 
here.  It  was  in  ITSO,  and  the  day  of  company  training;  and  on 
this  green,  wlicre  the  stnmjjs  were  then  burning,  Hugh  White  was 
drilling  about  27  men  simply  uniformed  and  bearing  muskets,  and 
his  son  Daniel  C.  White,  was  drilling  17  riflemen,  who  wore  hunt- 
in<T  shirts  made  of  tow  cloth  with  a  ravelled  fringe. 

Long  afterwards,  when  an  emergency  of  the  war  of  1812  re- 
quired the  whole  ma.-d;  of  the  militia  of  this  region  to  proceed  to 
the  northern  frontier,  tliey  went  forth  under  a  Whitestown  general, 
the  strongest  company  being  from  this  town  and  mustering  nearly 
150  men.  The  campaign  was  a  weary  one.  There  were  long 
marches  in  the  mud,  leaky  shelter  in  camp  under  constant  rains, 
4ind  not  much  fighting  to  be  d(Mie.  The  bayonets  always  think. 
When  the  men  concluded  that  they  had  served  long  enough,  and 
had  done  their  duty,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  stay  any  longer, 
there  began  a  dispersion,  sotne  going  home  singly,  and  then  some 
in  small  parties,  and  in  one  case  a  captain  deliberately  marching 
off  his  company  in  a  body.  The  battalions  were  dei)leted  ;  but  the 
"Whitestown  company  held  on  and  finally  constituted  a  majority 
of  the  regiment  to  which  it  belonged. 

The  war  being  ended,  the  court  martial  began  to  deal  with  the 
alleged  deserters,  and  for  some  fifteen  months  went  on  with  trials, 
when  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  there  was  a  fatal  defect  in 
the  consti*:ution  or  organization  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  court,  not 
having  yet  pronounced  any  judgment,  gracefully  dissolved,  and 
no  officer  or  man  was  condemned. 

Years  after,  on  a  general  training  day  of  the  13  4th  regiment 
held  here,  at  the  noon  resting  time,  there  was  a  debate  as  to  the 
<*hances  of  a  shower  in  the  afternoon,  when  some  one  asked  the 
oracular  major  for  his  opinion  on  that  ]>oint.  Without  looking  at 
the  clouds  he  promptly  responded  witii  ringing  voice:  "It  never 
rains  anything  but  ulfssings  on  the  old  hundreil  and  thirty-fourth." 

Some  are  here  now  who  remember  a  day  during  the  war  of 
1812,  when  a  large  l)ody  of  IJritish  troops  in  red  coats  were 
marched  as  prisoners  through  this  street,  on  the  way  to  the  sea- 
board for  excliange;  and  also  the  illumination  at  the  peace  of 
1815,  when  the  winilows  of  the  village  glared  with  lighted  candles. 

The  rule  of  the  road.  '"Turn  out  to  the  right,"  is  as  firmly  fixed 
in  the  popular  luind  as  if  it  came  down  with  the  old  common  law. 
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But  the  regulation  in  England  was,  and  is,  to  turn  out  to  the  left. 
In  this  State  there  was  no  old  or  established  law  or  custom  in  that 
regard.  The  roads  were  generally  narrow  and  had,  and  the  be- 
havior of  drivers  depended  mainly  on  their  characters.  When  the 
roads  along  the  ^loliawk  and  to  the  west  became  much  used  the 
trouble  of  meetuig  and  passing  became  serious.  There  arose 
debates  and  tights  between  teamsters.  The  highway  became  both 
a  necessity  and  a  terror.  Thereupon  the  legislature  in  1801,  recog- 
nizing that  the  loads  going  towards  tide  water  usuallj'  were  far 
the  heaviest,  passed  a  statute  requiring  that  on  the  roads  leading 
from  Schenectady  up  the  ^lohawk  and  on  to  Canandaigua,  all 
teams  going  west  should  give  tlie  road  to  teams  going  east.  This 
■worked  some  good,  but  after  a  little  practice,  any  teamster  who 
was  tugging  west  with  a  full  lading  of  imported  goods,  found  it 
not  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of  yielding  the  whole  road  vrhcn  he 
met  a  wagon  bearing  only  man,  wife  and  bab)',  or  an  empty  ox 
cart.  Hence  arose  collisions,  law  suits  and  lasting  quarrels.  At 
length'  the  legislature  interposed  again,  and  by  a  general  law, 
passed  in  1813,  required  that  on  all  public  roads  in  every  part  of 
the  State,  when  teams  met,  "each  must  seasonably  turn  to  the  right 
of  the  center  of  the  road."  Such  is  the  law  now,  and  this  sensible 
rule  has  spread  through  the  United  States.  In  this  instance,  the 
law^was  actually  founded  on  reason. 

In  1802  a  clergyman  from  Xew  England,  traveling  in  this 
region,  sent  home  his  journal.  He  speaks  of  passing  through  this 
place,  ami  adds:  "It  would  appear  to  you,  my  friend,  on  hearing 
the  relation  of  events  in  the  western  country,  that  the  whole  was 
a  fable,  and  if  you  were  placed  in  Whitestown,"  *  *  *  "and 
saw  the  progress  of  improvement,  you  would  believe  it  enchanted 
ground."  He  also  wrote  :  "The  original  Whitestown  appears  to 
be  the  garden  of  the  world."  He  also  sent  home  a  map  of  this 
village,  made  by  himself,  on  which  some  buildings  now  standing 
may  be  recognized. 

A  distinguished  emigrant  from  Long  Island,  Avho  settled  some 
distance  hence,  used  to  say  that  il  ever  there  was  a  garden  of  Eden, 
it  must  have  been  here. 

This  name  of  Whitestown  clung  to  the  whole  region  from  here 
to  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario  for  a  h^ig  time.  As  late  as  1827  a  cele- 
brated lecturer  on  geography  used  to  say  that  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  Xew  York,  like  his  own  Xew  England,  had  a 
poor  soil,  except  in  a  few^  valleys,  but  that  when  you  came  to  "the 
Whitestown  country,"'  there  was  a  vast  area  of  greatest  fertility. 
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In  siE^ht  of  the  boautiful  farms  now  aromid  us,  it  is  host  not  to 
forget  the  time  when  the  irreat  stumps  of  tlie  forest  held  out  and 
were  a  tiresome  disfiLrurement  of  the  landscape,  and  it  was  a  rare 
and  pleasing  thing  to  look  on  a  ten  acre  lot  which  was  p/rfectly 
free  of  them. 

They. who  first  broke  the  forest  here  were  not  paupers,  but  for 
the  most  })art  were  men  of  small  means,  large  courage,  industry 
and  hope.  The  story  of  many  was  briefly  liinted  by  one  of  their 
natural  orators,  in  the  westerly  parts  of  Oneida  county,  on  his 
addressing  a  jury  of  his  neighbors,  and  appealing  for  their  confi- 
dence. His  defense  was  opened  thus:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jurv. 
Twenty-live  years  ago  I  came  across  Fish  creek  with  my  axe  on  niv 
shoulder  and  forry  dollars  in  my  pocket,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
woods.  I  have  grown  with  your  growth  and  strengthened  with 
your  strength.  Xow  how  is  it?  You  know  my  house  and  my 
farm  and  my  stock,  and  you  don't  know  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  a 
dollar.  I  am  one  of  yourselves,  and  can  have  no  object  in  .de- 
ceiving you;  and  I  swear  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  my  client  here,. 
Jecmcs  .Smith,  is  an  honest  man  ;  and  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest 
work  of  God."' 

Pioneer  life  did  have  its  hardships,  and  many  a  toiling  man  and 
woman  came  to  the  bent  figure  and  trembling  hand  of  old  age 
beiore  passing  threescore  years.  But  their  children,  born  and 
bred  on  the  spot,  were  erect  and  robust. 

There  were  times  when  meat  was  lacking.  Once,  after  such  a 
period  of  want,  there  came  immense  numbers  of  wild  pigeons^ 
furnishing  both  abundance  and  luxury  for  several  weeks.  It  was 
then  dcemc<l  prudent  to  preserve  pigeons' breasts  by  packing  them 
in  salt,  in  view  to  anotlier  scarcity.  This  was  done,  and  when  the 
famine  of  meat  came  again,  the  stock  of  cured  provisions  was 
broached;  but  it  was  found  that  the  salt  had  struck  in  quite  too 
well ;  and  one  who  messed  with  Judge  White  in  those  days,  after- 
wards said  that  in  spite  of  soaking  and  extra  boilini;,  the  article 
was  much  more  salt  than  pigeon. 

This  village  on  tlie  other  hand  gave  to  the  country  the  most 
beautiful,  fragrant  and  <U*licious  of  fall  pippins;  the  widelv  known 
Lowell  apple.  The  original  seedling  tree  stood  for  some  seventy 
years  in  a  garden  at  tliis  village,  and  bore  fruit  in  its  old  age.  Its 
stump  remains  in  situ  under  a  beautiful  green  house,  its  fitting 
shelter  and  monument.  The  river  also  contributed  an  occasional 
luxury,  yielding  to  fishermau  the  3Iohawk  pike,  celebrated  for  its 
delicious  quality. 
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AtnoiiLj  tlie  pc'oplt'  liL-re  from  tlie  first  there  never  was  :i  time 
when  Yule  ;ui«l  Ilarvurd  were  not  representeil,  and  every  j;cnera- 
tion  has  furnislied  its  full  ([uota  of  professional  men  as  well  as 
farmers,  merclnints,  meclianies,  ent^ineers,  manufacturers  ;in(l 
bankers.  DeWitt  Clinton,  in  his  "  Letters  of  llibernicus,"'  said 
of  one  of  the  early  settlers  from  the  uM  world,  that  he  was  "•  the 
most  learned  man  in  Ameriea."' 

In  this  connection  let  it  uoi  be  forc^otten  th-.it  a  part  of  VVhites- 
towo,  now  in  New  Hartford,  was  owned  jointly  by  George  Wash- 
ington and  George  Clinton.  One  of  the  deeds,  ou  the  sale  of 
part  of  that  property,  signed  by  them  both,  and  acknowledged 
before  James  Kent  in  170G,  is  preserved  in  the  collections  ot  the 
New  York  Historical  Society. 

It  is  not  the  pui-pose  of  this  discourse  to  display  the  names  of 
those  who  have  held  public  position  and  won  renown  by  genius  or 
attainments.  This  has  1)een  done  well  by  others,  and  can  be  done 
again,  for  the  tlieiue  is  not  half  exhausted.  The  transformation  of 
the  Whitestown  country  of  17S4  into  that  of  1884  has  been 
wrought  mainly  by  toil  and  labor.  The  forest  trees  fell  before  the 
blows  of  axes  wielded  by  hard  hamls.  The  roads  w^-re  made,  the 
houses,  barns  and  fences  were  built,  and  the  fruit  trees  were 
planted  mostly  by  a  host  of  jtlain  men,  abounding  in  strength  and 
will.  It  was  a  long  work  and  more  than  one  generation  shared  it. 
Tlie  result  is  a  vast  cultivated  region  full  of  life's  comforts,  possess- 
ing all  the  material  requirements  for  education,  religion,  societv, 
refinement  and  happiness.  Without  now  listing  the  fortunate  few 
who  received  the  decorations  of  distinction,  it  is  fair  to  think 
deeply  of  the  rank  and  tile  who  did  the  work  of  these  hundred 
years,  and  standing  near  the  dust  of  these  true  toilers,  to  feel  that 
the  world  was  not  made  for  Ca'sar. 

It  seems  not  long  ago  when  the  Fnion  demanded  soldiers,  and 
young  men  of  this  region  with  ritie  in  hand  followed  the  flag 
through  march  and  battle,  not  loving  their  lives,  even  unto  death,  for 
the  good  cause.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  sons  of  Oneida 
county,  when  in  18G1  its  first  quota  of  volunteers  passed  through 
the  city  of  Xew  York,  and  bearing  a  flag  there  presented 
to  them  by  emigrants  from  this  county,  marched  to  the 
front ;  and  it  was  a  sad  but  yet  proud  day  w^hen  the  fourteenth 
regiment  passed  the  same  place  again  on  its  return  from  many 
battles,  l)earing  the  same  tlag,  the  ranks  thinned  by  losses,  but 
covered  with  honor. 

The  dead  of  that  mortal  struggle  for  national  existence,  popular 
government  and    liberty,  piously  brought  home  and  laid  in   the 
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earth  by  the  s'ule  of  their  fathers,  gave  to  every  burying  groun<l 
in  the  land  a  new  ami  holy  consecration. 

There  is  no  prophet  now  who  can  Hft  up  Ills  voice  and  tell  what 
will  be  here  when  anotlier  century  has  passed  and  we  all  have 
turned  to  dust :  no  seer  whose  ey*'s  can  pierce  through  the  long 
vista  and  descry  the  scenes  beyond. 

May  the  ^Mighty  and  Loving  Fatlier  who  made  this  land  of 
fertility  and  abundance,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  called  our  pro- 
genitors iuto  its  possession,  abide  with  their  descendants  and 
successors  to  all  generations. 


Note  A. — The  appropriate  inscription  placed  on  Judge  White's  monument 
about  sixty  years  ago  was  drawn  up  I)y  a  young  man.  In  his  draft  there  was  a 
glowing  passage  about  "  making  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  but  his 
senior,  who  had  been  here  from  the  early  days,  struck  out  that  passage  as 
smacking  of  fiction,  and  remarked,  "  the  Judge  would  not  allow  so  much  as 
a  rosebush  about  his  house."  The  three  sugar  maple  trees  were  the  only- 
exception  to  the  destruction  he  waged  upon  all  wild  growth  of  tree  or  bush. 
Nor  was  this  strange.  The  necessary  fight  against  forest  and  thicket  inspired 
a  hostile  sentiment  which  made  it  a  joy  to  wield  the  axe  against  the  common 
enemy.  Those  who  tiied  to  save  here  and  there  a  grand  old  tree,  for  its 
beauty  or  its  useful  shadow,  usually  were  disappointed.  The  shallow  roots 
of  a  tree  full  grown  in  the  dense  woods  proved  insufficient  to  sustain  it  when 
standing  alone,  deprived  of  the  clinging  net  work  of  forest  roots,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  which  swept  across  the  open  clearing.  Toung  trees,  left 
or  planted  in  open  fields,  and  there  passing  their  youth,  adapted  themselves 
to  circumstances,  and  with  grapplings  deeper  sunk  in  the  earth  and  forms 
less  lofty  and  more  robu.st,  braved  the  storm  and  tiourished.  Much  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  country  was  due  to  rude  and  unsightly  fences,  in  the 
corners  of  which  a  young  trt^e  might  escape  the  plow  and  the  scythe,  and  on 
many  an  old  farm  we  now  can  trace  by  a  few  surviviug  trees  the  line  of  a 
former  loir  or  worm  fence,  which  rotted  away  long  ago,  leaving  no  trace,  and 
better  farming  gave  it  no  successor,  but  abandoned  the  line  and  united  the 
lield.s.  The  landscape  is  thus  beautified  by  chance,  and  its  beauty  not  only 
excites  the  pride  of  owners,  but  improves  the  taste  of  the  people. 

NoTE  B. — The  Alleganies  form  a  continuous  mountain  chain,  bounding  on 
the  west  the  whole  Atlantic  slope,  except  the  one  opening  through  liy  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Moliawk.  The  valleys  of  these  two  streams  form  a  notch  or  clove 
reaching  from  the  ocean  level  to  the  western  slope,  always  affording  a  con- 
tinuous water  passage,  the  usefulness  of  which  led  to  the  great  enterprise  of 
building  the  Erie  Canal.  Everywhere  else  the  valleys  of  rivers,  when  fol- 
lowed up,  were  found  to  end  beneath  high  mountain  land.  All  plans  and 
efiforts  for  canalliug  through  to  the  west,  by  the  river  lines  of  Pennsylvania 
-and  of  Virginia,  and  further  south,  totally  failed.  Nature  had  given  to 
■New  York  alone  the  power  to  open  the  west.  In  later  days  the  railroatLi 
have  climbcd.over  or  jiierced  through  the  high  divide;  but  the  line  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawlc  must  forever  be  easier  of  grade  and  more  available 
than  any  other  for  railroad  operations. 
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BY    WILLIAM    M.    WHITE. 


Chairman  Campbell  theu  introduced  William  M.  AVhite,  who 
read  a  carefully  prepared  Genealogy  of  the  White  family.  In 
introdueijig  it  he  said  : 

Mr.  ChuiniKiii,  Ladifs  and  Gentlemen  : 

As  the  sou  of  Hugh  Wliite  I  lost  my  inheritance,  my  birthright, 
before  I  was  of  sufficient  age  to  enter  my  protest  and  know  my 
loss,  My  name  should  have  been  Hugh,  and  then  genealogy 
would  record  six  Hugh  AMiites  in  America,  each  the  sou  of  Hugh, 
but  the  first,  beginning  with  1091  and  continuing  nearly  200 
years.  -^w-..-      -  .--A*...-,..•^... 

Tlie  family  trace  tlieir  descent  from  Elder  .Tohn  White,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Cambriilge,  in  Massachusetts,  of  Hartford,  in 
Connecticut,  and  of  Hadley,  in  ^Massachusetts. 

These  facts  conclusively  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  was 
strongly  develo[)ed  in  the  father  of  the  family  in  America.  From 
his  connection  with  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  church,  it  is 
supposed  that  he  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  the  county  scat  of 
Essex  county,  England,  about  the  year  1595.  Our  first  certain 
knowledge  is  that  he  was  a  passenger,  with  Mary,  his  wnfe,  and 
two  chiMren,  on  the  ship  Lyon,  Captain  Pierce,  which  sailed  from 
England  about  the  25th  of  June,  1G32,  and  arrived  in  Boston  on 
Sunday,  tlie  IGth  day  of  September,  1682. 

Mr.  Hooker's  company  or  congregation  had  had  assigned  to 
them  for  settlement  by  tlie  general  court  of  Massachusetts  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  then  called  Newtown.  Elder  .Tohn  White's 
"home  lot''  was  on  the  street  called  "Cow  Yard  How,"  not  far 
from  where  Gore  H:dl,  the  beautiful  library  building  of  Harvard 
University  now  stands.  His  social  standinix,  or  position,  or 
condition  of  life — it  is  fair  to  infer — was  of  the  middle  class, 
neither  rich  nor  poor ;  and  that  his  home  life  in  England  had 
been  of  reasonable  comfort,  and  that  he  had  not  been  driven  to 
expatriation  by  necessity  or  want.  The  English  people  have  been 
likened  to  their  own  beer:    the  top  all  frotli,  tlie  bottom  dregs, 
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the  niidJle  jmre.  John  White  Avas  lulmitled  a  frecnuin  of 
Massachusetts,  ^farch  4,  1G;53,  ami  in  February,  1035,  the  town  of 
Cambridge  eleeleil  a  board  of  seven  men  ''to  do  the  whole  business 
of  the  town."  Jdhn  While  was  one  of  the  iiuuiber  chosen.  In 
1630,  he  sohl  "his  bt.'tternients,"  and  acconi])an\  ing  liis  pastor. 
Rev.  Air.  Hooker,  Avitli  alxuit  one  hundretl  otiiers,  took  departuri' 
for  "the  new  towiie"  on  the  Quin-e-tac-quet  river  (Connecticut.) 
In  the  records  of  Hartford,  John  White  appears  as  one  of  the 
original  proprietors,  and  he  was  one  of  the  "selectmen"  of  the 
town.  On  the  death  of  Kev.  Mr.  Hooker,  in  1047,  a  schism  arose 
which  seems  to  liave  been  of  a  i)ersonal  character.  It  resulted  in 
a  new  departure  under  Elder  Goodwin;  and  sixty  persons  from 
Hartford  and  Wetliersticld  went  up  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  Hadlcy,  in  Massachusetts.  John  AViiite 
was  of  the  party.  He  remained  there  eleven  years,  when  he 
returned  to  Hartford  and  was  chcsen  to  tlie  ottice  of  elder  in  the 
South  Church.  His  lile  was  ju-olonged  to  a  good  old  age,  and  he 
died  early  in  1084,  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  had  four 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Second  Ge>-eration. 

His  oldest  son,  Captain  Nathaniel  White,  was  born  in  England 
about  1629.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  removed  to  Middletown  with 
his  father,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  proprietors.  He 
acquired  great  influence  and  was  a  leading  man  in  the  colony. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  or  general  court,  and  for 
fifty  years  in  succession  was  annually  chosen  deputy  from  that 
town.  Very  few  instances  exist  of  so  long  an  oificial  life, 
dependent  on  annual  ))opular  election.  In  military  life  he  rose 
through  the  successive  grades  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  by  which 
title  he  has  been  known  to  his  posterity.  He  died  August  11, 
1711,  at  the  age  of  82  years,  and  the  record  is:  "He  was  a  man  of 
high  religious  character  and  sound  judgment."  By  his  will  he 
left  one-<|uarti.r  of  his  undivided  lands  "to  remain  for  the  use  of 
the  public  school  already  agreed  uj)on  by  the  town  of  ^Middletown, 
forever,"  perhaps  the  first  legacy  to  the  }>ublic  school  system  in 
America.     He  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

TniRo    Gexkratiox. 

Ensign  Daniel  White  was  the  third  son  of  Captain  Xathanicl, 
and  was  born  at  Middletown    upper  houses,  February  23,  1661. 
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lie  livc<l  in  his  ii:\live  town,  liehl   viirious  town  offices,   and  died 
T)et-ember  18,  1730.      lie  IkuI  eight  sons  and  three  dauglitcrs. 

Fourth  (Jexeration. 

Hugh  White  was  the  fifth  son  of  Ensign  Daniel,  and  the  father 
of  the  pioneer  of  western  2S'e\v  York.  He  was  born  February  15, 
1691.  He  always  lived  in  Middletown,  and  was  a  man  of 
Rubstauee  and  respectability.  His  wife  was  Mary  Stone,  of 
Guilford.     They  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Fifth    Gexeuation. 

Hon.  Hugh  White,  as  he  is  designated  in  the  records  of  the 
family,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Hugh  White,  and  was  bom 
in  3Iidil,h'town,  Connecticut,  January  25,  1733.  He  "settled"  in 
Middletown,  and  married  ^lary  Clark  of  the  same  town.  All  of 
his  children  were  born  there.  His  wife  died  in  1774,  He  after- 
wards married  3Irs.  Lois  Davenport,  widow  of  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Davenport.  She  Joined  him  early  in  1785,  in  the  settlement  of 
Whitestown,  and  die^i  there  in  1820.  AVhen  a  resident  of  ^liddle- 
town,  Hugh  White  was  a  "selectman"  from  1779  to  1783.  lie 
was  a  commissary  in  the  army  during  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  joined  in  the  purchase 
of  Sadaqueda  I'atent  with  Zephaniah  Piatt,  Ezra  L'Hommedieu 
and  Melancthon  Smith.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1784,  he  started, 
with  most  of  his  family,  for  their  new  home,  in  what  was  to  be 
known  as  "  the  Whitestown  country."  They  arrived  here  one 
hundred  years  ago  to-day,  June  5,  1784.  He  divid-ed  his  purchase 
of  about  1,500  acres  among  his  sons  and  bis  daughters,  and  he 
lived  like  a  patriarch  of  old,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren.  He  had  live  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  ac- 
com}>anied  him,  or  joined  liim  in  settling  this  town.  And  yet, 
to-day,  there  is  not  in  the  town  of  Whitestown,  nor  yet  in  the 
county  of  Oneida,  a  male  resident;  of  his  riame  and  lineage.  And 
so  it  comes  to  i)ass  that  you,  to-day,  are  celebrating,  not  the 
arrival  of  a  family  now  with  you,  and  of  you,  but  are  commemora- 
ting the  first  settlement  of  western  Xew  York,  which  happened 
to  be  made  by  Iliigh  White  (ni}-  ancestor.)  You  arc  celebrating 
the  founding  of  the  first  colony,  outside  of  New  P^ngland,  by  the 
Puritans,  the  tirst  swarm  of  the  Puritan  hive.  And  these  bowlders 
of  New  England  granite  are  to  be,  for  all  time,  witnesses  of  the 
first   settlement   of    Whitestown    by  Hugh    White  and  family  of 
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Middletowii,  Coniioctiout,  and  in  tlio  annuls  of  the  future  may  be- 
looked  upon  as  the  second  Plymouth  Koek. 

Of  Hugh  Wiiito,  as  a  man,  a  Cliiistian.  and  a  citizen,  no  better 
conception  can  be  had,  than  from  the  inscription  on  his  tablet  in 
your  own  cemetery  on  the  hill.     It  reads: 

■  HERE  SLEEP  TUE  MORTAL  liEMAINS 
OF 

HUGH  WHITE. 

WHO  VTAS   BORN  OTH    FEBRCARY,   ll.M,   AT  MIDDLETOWX,  IN 

CONNECTICUT,  AND   DIED  Al'UlL  1(JTII,   1812. 

rN'  THE  YEAR  1784,  HE   REMOVED  TO  SEDAUQl'ATE,  NOW 

irniTESBOROUOII,  WHERE  HE  WAS  THE  FIRSt  WHITE  INHABITANT  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  WEST  OF   THE  GERMAN  SETTLEMENTS 

ON  THE  MOHAWK. 

HE  AVAS  DISTINGIISHED  FOR  ENERGY,  AND  DECISION 

OF  CHARACTTiR.  AND  MAY  BE   JtSTLY   REGARDED  AS  A  PATRIARCH, 

WHO   LED  THE   CHILDREN  OF    NEW  ENGLAND 

INTO   THE  WILDERNESS. 

AS  A  MAGISTRATE,  A  CITIZEN  A^■D  A  MAN,  HIS 

CHARACTER  FOR   TRUTH  AND    INTEGRITY  WAS    PROVERBIAL. 

THIS  IlITMBLE  MONUMENT  OF    VENERATION  FOR  HIS 

MEMORY  IS  REARED  AND  INSCRIBED  BY  THE 

AFFECTIONATE  PARTNER  OF  HIS  JOYS  AND  HIS  SORROWS, 

MAY  loTH,  1S2G. 

Let  me  add  in  simple  justice  to  this  noble  woman  who  shared 
in  the  labors,  trials  and  hardships,  equally  with  her  husband,  the 
monumental  tribute  to  her  worth: 

IN    MEMORY   OF 

LOIS, 

WIDOW  OF  THE  LATE  JUDGE  WHITE 

WXTH  WHOM  SHE    EMIGRATED  TO  THIS    PLACE  THEN 

A  WILDERNESS,  A.   D.  178o. 

SHE  EXHIBITED  IN  HER   CHARACTER  A  RARE  UNION  OF  THE 

NOBLEST  ATTRIBUTES  OF    HUMANITY  WITH   THE  EXCELLENCIES 

OF   THE    DISCIPLES   OF   THE   LAMB. 

EARLY  IN  LIFE    SHE    BECAME  A  PROFESSED 

FOLLOWER  OF  THE  CROSS,  AND  DURING  HER  PILGRIMAGE  BELOW, 

BT  AN  HU.MBLE  WALK  WITH    (JOD    ADORNED   THE  DOCTRINES 

OF  HER  SAVIOUR. 

SHE    ENTERED   INTO  REST 

APRIL  13Tn,  18'29. 

A:T.     8()     YEARS. 

PRECIOUS  IN  THE  SIGHT  OF  THE  LORD  IS  THE 

DEATH  OF  HIS  SAINTS. 
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Tlic  peculiarity  of  the  settlement  of  Whitcstown  wus  that  it 
was  settled  by  one  fLiniily,  and  all  the  members  oF  that  family 
ioined  in  the  enterprise.  The  family,  aside  from  Judge  Wliite 
and  his  wife  were : 

Daniel  Clark  White  and  his  wife  and  child,  Joseph  White  and 
'his  wife  and  child,  HuLrh  White,  Jr.,  Ansel  White,  Philo  White^ 
Aurclia  (Wetmore,)  Mary  Stone  (Yount;);  these  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kachel,  the  oldest  of  the  family,  who  was  born  in  1757,  and 
married  John  Allen  long  before  the  exodus,)  constituted  the 
family  of  Hugh  White. 

The  next  year  arrived  Amos  Wetmore  and  Lemuel  Leaven- 
worth, and  possibly  Nathaniel  Looniis  and  Koswell  Goodrich.  So 
that  it  was  literally  a  settlement  "by  Hugh  White  and  family." 

The  energies  of  the  })ioncers  seem  to  have  been  given  to  making 
homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  caring  for  their  families  ;  providing 
food  and  raiment  and  clearing  the  land  for  agricultural  use.  The 
intense  physical  exertion  necessary  left  little  time  for  culture,  and 
there  were  no  broad,  smooth  avenues  to  knowledge  for  the 
children  as  you  have  them  now.  Books  Avere  a  rarity,  news- 
papers were  unknown,  and  the'  Bible  and  the  preacher  the  only 
sources  of  mental  food.  So  it  happened,  that  u'hile  the  father,  on 
the  formation  of  the  county,  became  a  judge,  the  sons  followed 
the  vocation,  made  necessary  by  the  enteprise,  and  contented 
themselves  with  filling  the  position  of  the  American  farmer. 
Owning  the  land,  and  tilling  the  soil,  "'making  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  as  a  rose''  and  laying  the  foundation  of  that  productive- 
ness and  industry,  that  thrift  and  prosperity  which  charm  and 
astonish  the  strai:ger,  and  make  this  new  world,  the  attraction  to 
all  people,  the  3Iecca,  of  the  civilized  world. 

Of  their  descendants,  a  fijw  may  be  mentioned  as  men  of  mark  in 
their  day  and  generation.  t^^S». 

Seventh    Gexeii.\tion. 

Hon.  Fortune  Clark  White,  LL.  1).,  son  of  Colonel  Daniel 
Clark,  was  born  in  Whitest  own,  July  10,  1787.  He  studied  law 
in  Judge  Piatt's  otlice  and  beeame  first  judge  of  Oneida  County 
about  IS'^.  He  was  a  brigadier  general  of  the  State  militia,  and 
twice  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  died  at  Whitestown, 
August  27,  1S(j6.     He  had  five  sous  and  two  daughters, 

Hon.  IMiilo  White,  LL.  D.,  son  of  Philo,  was  born  in  Whites- 
town,  June  2:^,  1700.  He  grailuated  in  a  printing  otlice  in  L'tica, 
removed   to   Xorth   Carolina   and   became   an   editor,   and    tinallv 
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State  printer.  He  removed  to  Wisconsin  v.liilc  it  was  yet  :i 
territory;  was  a  nieiuber  ot  the  letjislature ;  United  States  Consul 
to  the  Ilnnsoatic  Icaijuo,  and  ^linister'  resident  to  Ecuador,  Soutli 
America.  He  returned  to  Wliitestown  in  1S5P,  and  <]ied  tUcre 
February  15,  Iss;?. 

Canvass  V.'nite,  son  ol'  Hu:,;-!!,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Wliitestown, 
September  s,  1700.  His  early  life  was  spent. on  tlie  farm.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  be  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Colonel  Carpenter. 
In  tlie  Sprinix  <>f  IHll,  he  went  as  supercargo  on  a  voyage  to 
Arcliangel  in  Russia.  In  IS  14,  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
regiment  of  Colonel  Dodge,  in  the  company  of  Captain  ]>.  F.  Kuo[), 
and  was  on  thi.'  Niagara  frontier,,  at  tlie  sortie  of  Fort  Erie.  lie 
was  one  of  the  engineers  on  the  Erie  canal  under  Benjamin 
Wright,  and  subsequently  rose  to  great  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  eng;ige<_l  on  the  Union,  Lehigh  and  (Hi  the  Delaware 
and  IJaritan  canals;  built  tlie  Delaware  breakwater.  But 
failing  health  cut  short  his  career,  and  he  died,  Deceml)er  18, 
1834,  at  the  age  of  44  years.  As  an  indication  of  his  ability, 
capacity  and  standing,  it  is  related  that  Henry  Clay  said  to  a 
gentleman  seeking  an  engineer  for  the  construction  of  the. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  "  Get  Canvass  White.  No  man 
is  more  comitetent,  no  man  more  ca])al)le,  and  while  your  faith 
in  his  ability  and  fidelity  increases,  your  friendsliip  will  grow 
into  atfection."' 

Hon.  Hugh  White,  son  of  Hugh,  junior,  was  l»orn  in  Whites- 
town,  Deceml)er  25,  1708.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  college  in 
1823,  and  fitted  for  the  bar  in  the  office  of  Colonel  Charles  G. 
Haines,  New  York  city.  But  he  soon  turned  to  business 
pursuits.  In  1S25,  he  was  located  in  Chittenango,  engaged  in 
boating  on  the  Erie  canal,  ami  in  the  manufacture  of  water  lime, 
called  "White's  water-proof  cement,"'  for  his  brotiier  Canvass 
White,  being  the  first  made  in  America,  and  afterwards  at 
Rondout  in  Ulster  County.  He  established  and  built  up  the 
Rosendale  cement  works,  where  he  manufictured  much  of  the 
cement  used  on  the  Croton  aqueduct.  He  was  also  largely  in- 
terested and  tnga'j;ed  in  the  ilevelopmcnt  of  the  water  power  at 
Cohoes,  on  the  ^lohawk.  In  1844,  he  Avas  chosen  representative 
to  Congress,  where  he  served  three  terms.  He  was  then  active 
with  tlie  Litchtields,  D.  B.  St.  John,  Ctovernor  Hunt,  John 
Stryker  and  others  in  building  the  Michigan  Southern  and 
Northern  Indiana  railroad,  and  carried  it  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion.    He  married,  April    in,  lfc>28,   IMaria   ^lills   ^lansfield,  of 
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Kent,  C'oruoc'ticiit.  He  d'nji}  :it  \n<  l)otiic  in  Watcrlonl,  S:irato<^:i 
County,  October  0,  l.-^T*!,  nucod  72  years.  They  liu.l  two  sons  and 
five  <l;mLriULr>,  of  whom  one  son  and  one  dauohter  are  living. 
His  widow  still  oecu)>ie>  the  homestead  at  Watert'ord. 

0)l..:r.'l  William  C.  Vouhl;-,  >on  of  3Iary  Stone  White,  and  John 
YoiuKj  (tlie  founder  of  Voun^stowu,  Ohio,)  was  horn  at  Youngs- 
t«nvn,  Ohio,  (tlien  a  teniiory,)  November  .''),  1799.  His  parents 
returned  to  Whitestown  and  occupied  their  ''home  farm"  in  1802. 
He  attended  school,  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  geometry  and 
surveying,  aside  from  the  ordinary  schooling  of  the  ])eriod.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  lie  wa:s  assistant  surveyor  of  the  islands  of 
Lake  Ontario,  for  the  State  gf  Xew  York:  the  next  year  a  rod-man 
locatiuij  the  Erie  canal,  and  participating  in  the  ceremony  of 
"ground  breaking''  for  that  work  at  Rome,  July  4,  1817  :  the  next 
year,  a  cadet  at  West  Point  in  a  cl{iss  of  125  members;  and 
graduates  No.  12  in  his  class  in  1822.  After  four  years  given  to 
army  life  he  resigns  .June  30,  1S2G,  and  engages  in  sujierintending 
the  locatino;  ami  construction  of  railroads  in  Xew  York  State. 
Unde-r  John  T>.  Jervis  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  road  is  built, 
and  Mr.  Young  oi-iginates  the  system  of  cross-sills  or  ties  as  now 
used.  Then  as  engineer  and  general  manager  he  gives  fifteen 
years  to  the  L'tica  and  Schenectaily  railroad,  resigning  that  to  be 
chief  engineer  and  n.anager  o1  the  Hudson  IJiver  railroad,  which 
he  pushed  to  com[)letion  and  l^ecame  its  president.  A  lifetime 
given  to  developing  the  resources  of  Ins  country,  and  one  of  the 
few  minds  that  have  created  and  develo})ed  the  railroad  system  of 
America,  ]Mr.  Young  still  lives,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  men  of 
u  previous  gtaieration.  His  brother,  Charles  Clark  Young,  and  his 
sister,  Jane  ^I.  Hoscvelt,  widow  of  Ifev.  Wash.ington  IJosevelt,  ^Irs. 
Catherine  Crouse,  wife  of  John  Crotise  of  Syracuse  and  daughter 
of  Ansel  White,  and  Susan  Porter,  youngest  daughter  of  Hugh 
White,  jr.,  are  all  of  the  surviving  grandchildren  of  the  pioneer. 
Three  generations  cover  OTie  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

With  1595  as  the  date  of  the  birth  of  John  White,  and  many  of 
the  seventh  generation  still  living,  we  have  the  fact  that  a  gener- 
tion  has  averaged  over  41  years,  and  a  record  of  289  years  is  made. 
Twenlv-four  years  ago  the  known  descendants  of  John  White 
were  5,074.  Of  these  2,850  bore  the  name  of  YN'hitc.  and  2,224 
bore  other  names.  There  were  then  542  families  ot  Whites,  and 
458  families  of  whicli  the  mothers  were  Whites. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Judge  White,  bearing  tlic  name  of  White, 
those  known  to  be  livinij  are: 
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Nathaniel  Patten,  Edgar,  James  llillliouse,  anil  Frances  Anieliu, 
children  of  Judge  Fortune  C  White. 

Morris  Pratt,  Mary,  Lewis,  Philo,  and  Cliarles,  children  of  Jonas 
White. 

Ilalsey  and  3Iary,  children  of  Halsey  Whit^'.  Maria  M.,  Pobert 
Say  re,  Canvass  and  William  M.,  children  of  Charles  Loomis,  and 
grandchildren  of  Canvass.  Harry,  son  of  Le^\^s  White.  ^Mary 
Adelia,  J.  Franklin,  Edgar  Adelbert  and  Arthur  Shirley,  children 
of  Edgar  White.  iS'athaniel  C,  son  of  James  Ilillhonse,  Port 
Huron,  3Iich.,  Hugh  T.,  son  of  Nathaniel  C,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

William  Mansiield  White  and  Isabel  Vriiite  (Niles,)  children  of 
Hon.  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh,  junior. 

NixTH  Generation'. 

Hugh,  William  Pierrcpont,  Anna  :Maria,  Hubert  Lawrence, 
Florilla  Mansfield,  3Iary  Pierrepont,  Cornelia  P.utler,  Isabel, 
DeLanccy  Pierrepont,  Charles  Carroll  and  John  Dolbeare,  children 
of  W^illiam  M.  White  and  Anna  31.  Pierrepont. 

In  regard  to  the  date  of  the  arrival  at  White.-town,  the  date  of 
the  month,  the  preponderance  of  proof  justifies  us  in  celebrating 
it  to-day  (June  5).  ^l.  M.  Jones  says  he  distinctly  remembers  that 
his  father,  the  author  of  "The  Annals  of  Oneida  County,"  got  the 
date  of  the  same  from  Philo  White,  who  afterwards  dictated  the 
record  to  his  daughter,  Julia  Ann  (Kennedy,)  for  the  "Philo  White 
Bible."  It  is  in  her  handwriting.  The  Bible  was  j.ublished  in 
]849,  and  as  Philo  Wliite  died  April  12,  1849,  tlie  dictation  must; 
have  been  made  shortly  before  his  death.  But  he  was  born  June 
25,  1767,  and  he  has  confounded  the  date  of  his  birth  with  the  date 
of  the  settlement.  He  was  seventeen  years  old  in  1784,  and  it 
they  had  arrived  in  Whitestown  on  his  birthday,  the  coincidence 
would  have  been  noted. 

John  White  sailed  from  England  about  the  25th  of  June,  llj.':>2. 
He  died  early  in  the  year  1084;  just  two  liundred  years  ago,  mak- 
ing this  a  second  centennial  in  the  family. 

Permit  me  to  a<ld,  speaking  for  the  family,  and  the  whole  family, 
whether  tli«'V  bear  the  name  of  Wliitc  or  have  been  given  in 
marriage  and  now  bear  other  names,  that  this  movement  of 
the  Onei-la  Historical  Society,  and  this  generous  co-Oj»eration  ot 
the  citizens  of  Oneida  county  to  do  honor  to  our  common  ancestor, 
and  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  first  home  was,  in  tlie  wilderness  ot 
western  New  York,  and  the  time  when  it   was  made,  and  to  com- 
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momornte  the  actors,  and  ihcir  memory,  has  uratitieJ  our  pride: 
has  warmed  our  liearts ;  has  increased  our  faith  in  humanity  ;  has 
strengthened  «iur  love.  And  we  reverently  tliank  (iod  that  our 
fathers  and  our  mothers  were  of  those  "  whom  the  people  delighted 
to  ^onor."" 

Royal  blood  is  an  inheritance.  Xohlo  blood  if  it  beirets  noble 
deeds  is  a  blessiuLT.  I>iit  above  all  and  beyond  all,  is  the  inher- 
itance of  a  pious,  (lod-iearing,  (iod- serving  ancestry. 

Mr.  White  closed  his  remaks  by  saying: 

jMr.  Chairni;i!i :  AVith  a  due  sense  of  the  honor  and  consideration 
shown  in  designating  me  to  unveil  thismonimient  to  the  settlement  of 
Whitestown  and  to  the  first  settlers,  ])ermit  me  to  waive  this  honor 
and  to  designate  that  it  now  be  done  by  Hugh  White  and  William 
White  Niles,  whose  grandfather  was  Hugh  White,  son  of  Huoh 
the  ^iioneer. 

The  monument  was  then  unveiled  by  Ilugti  Whjte,  son  of  the 
speaker  and  William  White  Xilcs,  amid  tlie  cheers  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude  and  approprate  music  by  the  Oriskany  Cornet 
band. 

Rev.  Anson  J.  Upson,  D.  D.,  of  Auburn  Theolgical  Seminary, 
formerly  professor  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  in  Hamilton  College, 
was  then  introduced  and  delivered  the  dedicatory  address,  which. 
was  attentively  listened  to,  and  often  applauded. 
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THE    WIIITESTOWN    MOM  MtNT. 


ADDIIESS  OF  DEDICATIOX. 


BY   KEV.  ANSON  J.  UPSON,  D.  D 


The  world  will  xot  willingly  lkt  the  xamks  of  its 
benefactors    die.  ^;:.:.     ; 

To  preserve  the  metnory  of  nil  of  them  is  impossible,  yet  we 
grow  imp:itieut  at  the  silence  that  creeps  over  their  graves.  We 
cling  to  their  memory.     We  will  not  let  them  die. 

You  may  tell  me  that  oblivion  is  inevitable,  and  the  sooner  the 
inevitable  is  acknowleclged,  the  sooner  will  the  struggle  for  remem- 
brance be  ended,  but  we  reply  that  for  generations  at  least,  the 
worthiest  cau  be  made  to  survive,  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies  we  will 
not  pei-mit  our  benefactors  to  be  forgotten. 

The  great  features  of  nature  are  comparatively  changeless.  The 
rocks  and  hills  around  us  are  everlasting.  We  would  make, the 
memory  of  character  and  achievement  as  enduring  as  they.  The 
soul  that  imparts  its  own  character  to  individual  life  is  immortal. 
We  would  make  the  memory  of  the  character  and  the  life  as  endur- 
ing as  the  spirit  itself. 

To  such  a  purpose — to  pcrjjetuate  character  and  achievements 
worthy  to  be  remembered,  we  dedicate  this  monument  here  and 
now.  We  would  thus,  in  the  words  of  the  inscription  "commemo- 
rate the  first  settlement  of  Whitestown  by  Hugli  White  and  his 
family  on  the  5th  of  June,  1784  " — one  hundred  years  ago! 

We  commemorate  no  military  achievement.  St.  Lcger,  Bur- 
goyne  and  Sir  Heiu-y  Clinton  might  indeed  have  prevented  this  settle- 
ment forever.  The  heroism  an<l  fortitude  of  the  illustrious  llerkiiuer 
made  it  j)os>il>le.  But  tlie  British  armies  had  sailed  away  ;  and  the 
sturdy  German  had  slept  in  his  grave  for  seven  years  when  Hugh 
White  entere<l  this  township,  the  pioneer  of  a  coiK[uest  as  mem- 
orable ami  as  far  reaching  if  not  as  exciting  as  a  great  soldier*3 
victory. 

By  this  monument  we  commemorate  the  achievements  of  a 
pioneer.  lie  cleared  the  way  into  this,  as  yet,  unbroken  forest. 
We  may  justly  honor  him  as  a  pioneer,  for  he  was  a  leader,  vigorous, 
ardent,  enterprising,  intrepid,  energetic,  devoted  to  his  purpose, 
persevering.     (Jud  niigh-t  have  raised  up  some  other  man  to  do  the 
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work  he  did,  but  in  the  honor  we  pay  to  his  memory,  we  recoLTnizc 
him  as  the  agent  of  Proviclenco  for  this  l>encficent  purpose.  And 
his  was  the  achievement  of  individual  enteri)rise.  He  was  not 
supported  by  governmental  authority,  nor  sustained  by  the  ac- 
cumulations of  wealth.  He  was  a  pioneer  by  the  act  of  his  own 
will.  He  was  not  driven  out  by  oppression,  as  were  the  pilgrims 
from  England,  or  the  Germans  from  Palatinate.  But  witli  that 
spirit  of  unrest  so  characteristic  of  the  genuine  American,  be  led 
one  great  division  of  that  endless  procession,  that  ever  since  has 
beer  fultilling  the  ])rophecy  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  when  he  said 
"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.'' 

And  by  this  monument  we  commemorate  also  the,  character  and 
achievements  of  one  who  has  been  well  named  "a  patriarch"'— the 
head  of  a  family. 

Hugh  White  came  into  the  vast  township  that  afterwards  bore 
his  name,  not  as  a  solitary  adventurer,  but  with  his  family,  accom- 
panied by  his  sons  and  daughters.  In  his  fifty-second  year  the 
enthnsiaslu  of  youth  had  been  tempered  by  the  experience  of 
advancing  age— not  altogether  unlike  the  greatest  of  all  the 
ancient  patriarchs  ''the  father  of  the  faithful,"  he  went  forth  into 
the  wilderness. 

I  He  brought  with  him  his  family,  as  an  evidence  of  his  faith.  He 
came  to  stay.  He  had  no  other  thought.  He  made  the  first  set- 
tlement. As  citizens  of  Oneida  county,  we  honor  the  memory  of 
James  Dean,  the  patriotic  pioneer,  not  altogether  unlike  Captam 
John  Smith  of  Virginia.  But  we  remember  that  James  Dean  had 
no  permanent  home  in  this  county  till.  1786.  We  honor  the 
memory  of  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  missionary  to  the  Oneidas  and 
the  founder  of  Hamilton  College,  but  Kirkland  lived  mostly  alone 
with  his  Indian  friends  until  1792.  He  and  his  family  could  not 
become  permanent  residents  till  after  this  new  home  in  Whites- 
towu  had  been  established  for  eight  years. 

The  word  "family"  in  this  inscription  is  significant.  It  com- 
memorates the  establishment  of  the  first  permanent  home  in  the 
wilderness— father,  mother,  sons  and  daughters  gathered  here 
together.  In  that  word  "  family  "  upon  this  monument  we  com- 
memorate the  heroism  of  the  motlier  and  the  children,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  patriarch  himself.  They  could  appreciate,  perhaps  better 
than  he,  all  that  Dr.  Asahel  Norton  meant,  when  in  the  old 
meetimr  house  at  Clinton,  on  every  Sabbath  day,  he  used  to  thank 
the  Lord  that  he  had  preserved  the  early  settlers  m  this '"  howl- 
ing wilderness  1 '' 
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But  once  more;  by  this  monument  \vc  reconize  Hugh  White 
and  his  family  as  our  benefactors. 

The  founders  of  every  community  impress  tlieir  characteristics 
upou  it — characteristics  that  remain  tixed  and  permanent,  so  long 
as  the  community  hists.  The  founders  jjjather  round  tliem  in  the 
early  settlement  men  like  tliemselves.  Generations  may  succeed 
each  other,  new  comei-s  in  threat  numbers  may  bring  with  them 
new  customs  and  ideas,  but  the  characteristfcs  of  the  first  settlers 
will  be  largely  controlling.  Bo-:ton  and  Albany,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  ditier  to-day  as  much  as  did  their  founders. 

If  Hugh  White  and  his  sons  had  been  dissolute  men,  liow  the 
picture  of  today  would  have  been  reversed !  But  they  were 
not  dissolute  men.  They  brought  with  them  a  Xew  England 
morality,  a  Xew  En<:jl:ind  industry,  a  neatness  and  economy,  a 
Yankee  thrift,  an  English  vigor  and  sincerity,  a  Xew  England 
intelligence  and  desire  for  education,  a  simplicity  of  manners, 
with  no  affinity  either  for  the  dilettanti  or  the  coarse.  x\.bove  all, 
they  brought  with  them  a  reverence  for  God  and  a  belief  in  the 
Bible. 

And  naturally,  the  men  and  women  who  followed  after — the 
Platts  and  the  Storrs,  the  Golds  and  the  Sills,  the  Tracys  and  the 
Berrys,  the  Fosters,  the  Wetmores,  your  Benjamin  Walcott  and 
your  Dexter  and  your  John  Frost  ani  your  David  Ogden  and 
Beriah  Green — all  these  among  the  honored  and  revered  dead, 
and  many  more  among  the  living  here,  brought  with  them  the 
same  characteristics  with  which  they  have  enriched  and 
strengthened  and  adorned  your  life. 

In  erecting  this  memorial  to  commemorate  the  first  settlement 
we  honor  the  influence  of  all  these  who  have  contributed  to  the 
honorable  reputation  of  this  town,  that  still  retains  the  name  of  its 
founder. 

And  not  only  so,  but  we  commemorate  the  founders  of  that 
larger  townshij)  extending  from  the  ^lohawk  to  the  great  lakes. 
At  this  point  of  departure,  where  first  in  this  State,  the  influence 
of  Xew  England  bc'gan  to  exercise  its  beneficent  power,  we  erect 
this  memorial.  We  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  every  other  jieople. 
We  rejoice  in  the  remarkable  commingling  of  races  in  this 
commonwealth  that  has  made  Xew  York  so  cosmopolitan.  But 
we  remember  that  the  iron  in  our  blood  is  drawn  from  the  Xew 
England  hills.  We  erect  this  monument  as  a  token  to  all  comers, 
that  so  iar  as  in  us  lies,  the  healthful  influence  of  our  Xew  Eng- 
land ancestry  shall  neither  be  foi-gotten  nor  pa-^s  away. 
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Let  the  children  of  the  cotniiirj  generations  as  they  pass  thi.n 
monument  antl  read  this  inscri[iti<)u  be  taught  its  significance. 
Most  likely  none  of  them  can  ever  be  such  pioneers,  such 
patriarchs,  such  benefactors  ;  yet  each  in  his  own  life  can  practice 
the  same  simplicity,  the  same  self-reliance,  the  same  integrity,  tho 
same  faith. 

Let  this  moimment  teach  every  passer-by  that  usefulness, 
though  not  always  raised  to  high  station,  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Mankind  do  not  forget  even  their  unconscious  benefactors.  If 
Hugh  White  could  have  foreseen,  that  when  a  century  should 
have  passed,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  amidst  hundreds  of  an 
admiring  posterity,  his  name  would  be  repeated  with  respect  and 
gratitude  and  veneration,  as  the  great  founder  of  what  we  behold 
around  us,  would  he  not  have  felt  his  heart  cheered,  under  the 
hardships  of  the  wilderness  or  amidst  the  perils  of  the  savage? 

"Other  men  labored  and  we  are  entered  into  their  labors.'" 

The  gieat  countries  of  the  ohl  world  love  to  trace  their  long 
descent  from  warfare  long  and  tierce  between  proud  Normans  and 
sturdy  Saxons,  between  restless  barons  and  grasping  kings — back 
even  to  wars  between  fibled  heroes  and  demigods. 

To  us  it  i;^  given  to  honor  conquests  more  peaceful  and  not  less 
far-reaching. 

To  th'j  energy,  fortitude,  perseverance,  of  men  like  him  we 
honor  to-day,  do  we  owe  the  glory  of  this  land  we  love.  They 
have  left  us  no  stately  castles  crowning  our  hill-tops  with  walls 
and  moats  and  towers,  but  theirs  is  a  fairer  memorial,  in  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  a  scene  like  this — in  the  happy  homes  which 
are  all  about  us  to-day,  because  of  the  bravery  and  patient  toil  of 
that  household  in  the  forest  here  one  hundred  years  ago. 

"  The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  hills  of  Spain,  tlie  purple  Heavens  of  Konie, 
Yes  all  are  glorious — yet  a^aiu  I  l)l;.'<s  thee.  Land  of  Home! 
For  thine  the  Sabbath  p?ace,  my  laml!  and  thine  the  guarded  hearth: 
And  thine  the  dead,  tho  noble  band  that  make  thee  holy  earth. 
Their  voices  meet  me  in  thy  breeze,  their  steps  are  on  thy  plains; 
Their  names  by  old,  majestic  trees  are  whispered  'round  thy  fanest. 
Their  bio  h1  is  mingled  with  the  tide  of  the  exulting  sea  ; 
O  1  be  it  still  a  joy  and  pride,  to  live  and  die  for  thee !  " 

Henjainin  F.  Taylor,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  the  poet  of  the  day,  was 
next  introduced,  and  received  with  a])plause.  Ilis  poem  was  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  day,  and  was  read  witli 
expression.  -It  was  often  inteirupted  with  laughter  and  hearty 
aj)plause. 
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P0I:M    by    BENJAMIN'    V.    TAYLOR. 


"One  IIundued  Years  Ago." 

"God  bk'ss  IIS  every  one  !  "   So  say  we  all. 
Let  Heriaoirs  -lew  like  beneaiction  fall ! 
Time  calls  a  halt  and  here  we  stand  and  turn 
To  days  a^  dear  as  ash.s  in  an  urn, 
When  following  on  the  Dutchman  s  pale  "Half  Moon/' 
The  wake  of  empire  kindling  in  its  light, 
A  "]k[av  Flower"  out  oi"  season  came  in  sight 
And  graced  December  with  the  joy  of  June. 
Miles  Standish  was  aboard,  Avhose  sturdy  hi-art 
'      Played  the  same  blood  that  throbbed  in  Kirkland's  own; 
So,  down  they  come,  two  centuries  apart, 
The  mighty  Captain  and  his  far-ott'  Son, 
Old  Sinai's  clouds  are  cleft  by  Calvary's  ray. 
Close  up,  grand  comrades,  march  abreast  to-day ! 

Whitestowx  Countuy.  '  ■" 

n- 
Upon  The  Whitestown  Country's  Xorthern  hem 
Where  breeze  was  song  and  brook  a  running  gem, 
W^ild  rubies  hid  among  the  meadow  grasses, 
White-throated  deer  drank  out  of  looking-glasses, 
Sweetdiearted  majdes  stood  in  sturdy  ranks 
And  packs  of  dogwoods  hung  upon  their  tlanks, 
While  elius  in  outline  arched  the  grac;  lul  air  _^^,, 

As  if  an  Ariel  meant  to  chamber  there; 
And  here  and  thert-  the  blue  smokes  lilted  high      •  :  <n  air, 
As  if  to  titit  some  spot  of  faded  sky — 
Smokes  filtering  thro'  fioni  swallows'-uests  of  hoinus 
The  leafy  rafters  of  the  forest  domes, 
Where  whispi-ring  twilights  haunted  cabin  doors 
And  hid  the  idle  noon  mark  on  the  floors. 
'Till  axe  and  echo  fille<l  the  woods  with  elocks 

Sounding  the_dcatli-watc-h  for  tin-  masted  fleet  .    - 

Of  foundered  forest  that  wit'a  wrecks  and  shocks. 
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Swept  swaths  of  wilderness  as  cradled  wheat, 
•  Matched  broad-cast  harvest  with  a  broad-oast  day. 
So  axes  won  tlie  cyclone's  rJG^lit  of  way, 
And  let,  at  last,  the  fjolden  suiiliglit  full 
Like  grand  Elijah's  mantle  over  all. 

••     :.  Rivers    anl>  ]Mex. 

Its  rambling  rivers  flow  toward  all  the  world 
From  vast  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Cliesapeake — 
•  By  Mohawk  borp.e  and  .^usquclianna  whirled; 
They  brave  the  shaggy  wilderness  to  seek 
Ontario's  wave.     Bine  Erie  and  gray  main 
All  one  to  tliem,  these  rivers  free  as  rain. 
Dear  honsehold  brooks  and  children  of  the  hills, 
Ye  ribbons  woven  from  exnltant  rills, 
With  reedy  warble,  cataract  and  song. 
Oh,  rivers  float  your  Indian  names  along — 
Forbid  them  not  'till  L'nadilla  dies, 
On  cloudy  wings  Chenango's  -waters  rise, 
Ko  wrens  in  woods,  no  blue-bird  in  the  skies; 
Make  room,  Oh  Babel,  let  their  music  stand, 
The  sweet  Ionic  of  the  Whitestown  Land, 
'Till  men  forget  where  Skenandoa  lies,  •  . 

That  nobleman  of  God  to  Kirkland  given, 
"Who  held  his  patent  from  the  court  of  heaven. 
Ah,  streams  prophetic,  had  we  only  known, 

Of  them  who  broke  the  strong  horizons  thro', 
Bore  Yankee  Doodle  to  the  dragon  tlirone 
Where  far  Cathay  its  Bohea  breezes  blew, 
,      Where  Desolation's  grisly  bones  have  worn 
Thro'  the  lean  earth  stark,  naked  and  forlorn. 
Where  lie  beneath  pale  Arctic's  pennon'd  spears 
Unquarried  winters  of  a  thousand  years, 
Where  palm  leaves  lap  like  tongues  the  golden  air, 
And  Indian  Summer  from  the  topmost  stair 
To  Heaven  looks  down,  relents,  and  never  enters  there, 
Oneida's  sons  have  rent  the  azure  robe 
And  boxed  the  quivering  compass  round  the  globe. 

Jonx  White's  Welcome. 

Now  full  two  hundred  fifty  Junes  ago 
The  good  shij»  Lyon  stole  across  the  sea. 
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All  sails  hauled  homD  slie  welcomed  every  blow 

That  drove  her  on  where  tiiitli  and  Heaven  were  free. 
Beyond  the  roU-eall  of  the  Babel  world 
The  good  ship  Lyon's  tattered  sails  were  furled. 
So  came  Jous  White,  an  Elder  and  an  oak 
No  danger  daunted  and  no  tempest  broke. 
•Nobody  knew  that  God's  salvation  went 
Beyond  the  border-line  of  Continent, 
JMeant  tliis  uneliristen'd  wilderness,  amid 
Whose  glooms  the  red  and  smoky  nations  bid 
Uueounted  centuries  go  idly  by,  .     . 

Left  no  more  trace  than  eagles  in  the  sky. 
One  trail  no  broader  that  a  liible's  page 
Crept  in  a  stealthy  way  age  after  aga 
From  Hudson's  tide  to  Erie's  magic  blue. 
And  this  was  all,  save  scatter'd  Hints  that  flew 
And  tomahawks  with  wings,  and  heaps  of  bones, 
And  blackeiiM  brands  of  tires,  and  frightful  tones 
The  night-owls  e.'hoed  and  the  night-hawks  caught — 
Was  all  they  left  that  savage  Nature  taught, 
Except  heir-looms  of  rare  melodious  names 
Bound  for  the  future,  and  forever  fiime's. 

Yet  Shakespere  walked  what  little  world  he  knew; 
Like  holy  fire  crusaders'  standards  flew. 

All  Europe  looked  and  wondered  and  was  grum; 
Yet  Pocahontas  by  one  act  of  her's 
Whose  very  thought  the  dullest  bosom  stirs, 

Had  saved  the  Smiths  to  people  Christendom; 
Spenser  had  led  his  Fairi-  Queene  along, 
Herbert  had  sung  the  perfect  Sul)bath  song 
Whose  pure  and  jilaintive  accents  will  survive 
While  one  dear  English  word  is  left  alive. 

Behold  them  there,  the  pilgrim  of  the  Lyon  '-V  '    "i 

And  this  wild  realm  beyond  the  range  of  Zion, 

And  what  Elijah's  son  could  dream  the  twain 

Would  e'er  be  bound  in  name  and  blood  and  brain? 

As  soon  believe  the  breeze  that  wakes  the  rose 

Of  Ispahan  should  whirl  Alaska's  snows, 

Hugh  White's  Welcome. 

And  yet,  this  day,  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Near  where  we  stand  there  swung  a  rude  bateau.  , 
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Five  generations  clown,  Uvcu  Whitk  had  come 
To  find  a  wilderness  and  found  a  liome. 
No  flail  saluted  but  the  tulip  trees. 
No  song  of  welcome  but  the  wild-rose  breeze, 
No  martial  music  V,ut  the  jjartrulu^e  drum 
..,    ,       And  jayd)ird  tife  and  oM  llomerie  thrum. 
1  ,  .•  .      No  torchliirht  honors  and  no  welcome  words 
-■    \       Of  dear  old  EuGrlisli  luit  the  "phcebe  "-bird's; 
f     ■        The'tall  elms  built  the  sole  triumphal  arch 
,  That  graced  the  landing,  glorified  the  march 

Both  God  and  valor  brought  triumphant  through. 

It  mattered  not  to  him  and  his  platoon 
Of  manly  sons.     I  wonder  if  he  knew 
That  from  the  basswood  walls  and  elmd)ark  roof 
Tliat  ncighborM  wolves  and  kept  the  winds  aloof, 
His  cabin  fire  would  lend  a  light  to  June 
;     •        That  would  not  perish  in  its  hundredth  year — 
:  This  man  who  marched  beyond  the  dim  frontier 

And  picket  line.     I  wonder  if  he  heard 
.",  The  primal  throb  when  empire  lived  and  stirred. 

I  wonder  if  he  dreamed  the  drowsy  drone 
Of  meadow  bees  a  few  poor  spindles  made, 
, .,    ^       Would  ever  sound,  two  hundred  thousand  grown, 
'  Like  sea  born  winds  that  sweep  the  everglade, — 

The  rattling  harness  of  the  fireside  loom 
Jar  like  the  chariots  of  the  grander  IJome, 
And  weave  their  forty  million  yards,  and  more 
Tlian  clothe  the  nation  Patrick  Henry  knew, 
Give  all  the  flags  our  navy  ever  flew 
And  dress  llhode  I>land  in  a  pniafore. 

Onk  Hundreu  Yeaus. 

The  bell  strikes  "  one  "—The  Whitestown  Country  Chime, 

Now  put  new  chevrons  on  the  sleeves  of  Time ! 

Stand  forth,  my  Sergeant  !   Ah,  how  passing  grand 

When  God's  centurions  take  suj^reme  command. 

The  gypsy  Junes  close  up  along  the  line, 

A  hundred  Aprils  in  their  snow-drops  shine, 

A  hundred  Sunmiers  shouldering  their  sheaves, 

A  hundred  Autumns  glorified  with  leaves. 

In  rank  and  file  the  red  Octobers  glow, 

And  white  Decembers  trail  their  skirts  of  snow. 
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There  is  iio  yonder,  every  tliero  is  liere,  t^,..      ,i  .^ 

The  sun  stiuiils  still,  tlie  stiirs  themselves  are  near, 

The  jewcUM  Dip|)er's  holy  <le\vs  biiptize, 

The  halted  A^c  before  our  reverent  eyes.  , 

Hugh  White's  old  cnidlers  rock  the  fiehl  of  wheat, 

Plis  niowers  swiuLT  the  scythe  in  naked  feet, 

And  sometimes  Ijlundeiinu^  on  a  grassy  nest 

They  whirl  a  whisk  and  wisli  all  bees  ^' be— blest!" 

The  green  and  golden  surt  around  them  rolls, 

They  slied  th.ir  jackets  but  they  keep  their  souls. 

Arrayed  in  tow  the  brawny  thr:'shers  come 

And  eat  for  three  and  drink  New  England  rum; 

The  oaken  floor  their  flails  alternate  beat, 

And  kernels  dance  a  rattling  tune  of  sleet ; 

Now  comes  his  sempstress — bless  her  smiling  face  I 

In  tall  back-comb  and  linsey  gown  and  grace 

And  not  a  bang — she  long  ago  gave  place    .:    ;  ' 

To  sha])es  of  iron  feet  and  cabinet-ware 

And  left  forlorn  tlie  bantam  sswing-chair. 

Swung  to  a  pillion  on  her  wedding  day,  ,'     .    ..^   , 

Her  arm  around  his  waist,  she  rode  away  .,... 

And  made  a  log-heap  turn  a  lover's  nest — 

Of  all  the  patents  earliest  and  best. 

Great  trees  that  kept  the  treaty  made  with  Time 

An  age  ago — it  seems  almost  a  crime — 

Broke  the  loti'j^  twilight  as  her  husbnnd  knocked, 

And  sweeping  headlong  down  to  nun,  mocked 

With  crash  of  column,  coronal  and  branch 

The  frozen  thunder  <>f  the  avalanche. 

They  traine<l  a  sunflower  near  the  cabin  door, 

They  walked  on  sunshine  round  the  puncheon  floor. 

Brigades  oi  corn  deployed  in  green  parade  rt>cfc 

And  rounding  gold  among  their  ranks  betrayed 

A  pious  war,  a  pumj.kiu  cannonade.  ,  „ 

Old  fashioned  flowers  drew  up  in  double  line, 

The  four-o'cloek.  the  uink,  the  columbine. 

The  flax  a-field  was  hartlly  sown  belbre 

Unhetcheled  towdieads  danced  upon  the  floor, 

Swarmed  uj)  the  ladder  on  their  way  to  bed, 

Swarmed  down  before  the  morning  sky  was  red. 

Swarmed  out  three  miles  to  meeting  and  to  school. 
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Set  traps  for  wolves  aiitl  learned  the  Golden  Rule^ 
No  man  could  doubt  the  Cliildren  in  the  Shoe, 
Ten  pewter  spoons  and  still  tlie  luimber  grew. 
And  these  are  they  who  made  this  wilderness 
Turn  fair  eiiouy;h  for  angels  to  eiiress. 
Who  set  this  heart  of  empire  tlirobbiui^  forth 
Its  sterling  manhood  round  the  btlted  earth. 

Their  fires  were  half  Promethean — came  from  Heaven, 

No  sign  of  matehes  had  King  Pluto  given, 

And  yet  how  easy,  ha<l  he  only  known, 

To  dip  his  tooth-picks  in  the  Acheron! 

They  covered  embers  though  no  curfew  tollc<l, 

They  borrowed  embers  when  their  own  were  cold, 

They  kept  a  box  with  flint  and  steel  and  punk. 

Boys  had  the  grit  and  women  had  the  sjiunk. 

Think  of  Oneida's  maid,  ye  graceful  girls  to-day, 

Who  cleared  the  door-yard  of  a  bear  at  bay, 

And  swept  him  out  with  just  an  oaken  broom  ! 

Salute,  ye  heroes,  give  the  maiden  room  ! 

Think  of  the  Whitestown  Country  girls  that  drove 

Their  tandem  teams  where  deer  scarce  dared  to  rove! 

Drove  lumbering  turn-outs  of  the  classic  breed 

Of  dear  Priscilla's  puritanic  steed. 

Whose  Juno-eyes  old  Homer  sang  in  Greece, 

And  full  of  spirit  with  two  horns  apiece. 
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Thk  Old  Kitchex. 

Reverse  tlie  lever  of  the  world  to-day 

And  bid  the  flying  Age  dismount  and  walk; 
Before  the  lightnings  left  their  garret  play 

To  cheer  a  kitchen  and  to  learn  to  talk ; 

Before  with  slender  shafts  they  pumjied  the  rock 
And  flashed  the  torches  on  the  startled  air; 
Before  they  fished  lor  flame  ami  found  it  where 
The  blunderiu'j^  .Jonah  Ibund  an  oil  depot — 

Now  light  the  candles  with  a  glowing  coal. 
No  other  gleam  like  theirs  in  all  the  world  to  show 

The  "living  room,"  the  homestead's  genial  soul, 
That  warmed  their  hearts  one  hundred  years  ago: 
The  iron  fire-dogs,  crooked  lejs  apart. 
Knee-deep  in  rubies  from  the  maple's  heart, 
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A  bowl  of  apples  tliisliitic;  by  the  tire, 

A  russet  boy  th-it  heaps  the  cord-wood  higher, 

Festoon>s  of  ai)i)les  swing  along  the  line, 

The  grumbling  clock  betrays  the  hour  of  nine, 

— Pass  round,  luy  girl,  the  orchard's  amber  wine!  — 

A  full  grown  clock  stands  sentry  over  all, 

Upon  its  solemn  sha])e  the  firelights  fall, 

A  tall,  slim  cottin,  whence  with  face  serene 

And  sadly  sallow,  Time  regards  the  scene 

Between  liis  bloodless  lingers,  long  and  lean  ; 

With  muffled  pulse,  a  shrill  and  tolling  bell, 

'Tis  all  tiie  same,  a  bridal  or  a  knell ; 

A  bellows'  foxy  nose,  a  turkey's  wing. 

White  cotton  curtains  on  an  apron-string, 

The^  hammered  tongs  witii  poor  magnetic  legs, 

A  rusty  scabbard  swung  from  wooden  pegs. 

The  starving  crane  with  Ethiopian  arm 

Holds  out  its  hooks  with  pot-and-kettle  charm, 

Their  nervous  covers  playing  tambourine  ;_ 

To  serenade  the  golden  samp  within;  ,       .    , 

The  Prussian-blue  pagoda-painted  wares,  ■  -^ 

The  pewter  platters  and  the  kitchen  chairs 

Whose  woven  seats  once  waved  in  summer  airs 

Where  rushes  drew  their  sabers  to  salute,  •   r' 

And  bright  Bob-Lincolns  swung  with  bell  and  flute; 

There  dwelt  of  old,  apart  from  pomp  and  pride, 

The  living  circles  that  have  never  died  s-    'l-i 

But  live  as  rainbows  live,  that  fade  away  ^  .''1 

In  broader  glory  and  a  brighter  day. 

The  Early  Day. 


Five  miles  to  meeting,  forty  miles  to  mill, 

They  backed  the  grists  and  traveled  with  a  will; 

By  bridle  path  and  trail  and  bark  canoe 

Dim  as  the  twiliglit,  noiseless  as  the  dew ; 

Then  back  they  came,  the  bright  day  turning  brown, 

And  met  the  swarthy  Mohawk  coming  down,      ,-. 

The  forests  roaring  like  the  surf  of  seas, 

The  starlight  tangled  in  the  tops  of  trees, 

Two  fox  fire  eyes  betray  the  whiskered  cat, 

A  flying  blot — .Saint  Cris]»in's  bird,  the  bat, 

The  tossing  fire-fly's  mockery  of  lamp, 
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And  thouglil  ot  liome  and  Johnnycakf  and  samp. 

A  royal  breed  of  tramps  tlio  fathers  made. 

We  kiii<;l)t  tliem  now  with  lovinsjj  aecohidc  ! 

Right-handed  men  whichever  hand  you  shook, 
-    Square-stepping  niLMi  whutever  way  they  took. 

Stout-hearted  men  whatever  might  betide, 

For  duty  ready  'till  the  day  they  died. 

Trutlrdoving  men,  their  lettered  tablets  bore 
The  first  grave  chaige  that  ever  mortal  made, 
'"  Here  lies,"  the  marbles  say,  V)ut  might  have  said, 
"Heme  eies ''  the  man  who  never  lied  before! 

;  "  TlIEX    AND    NoW. 

/  "When  F.ixton  drove  his  shining  six-in-hand 

Of  dappled  gi-ays  along  the  Wliitestown  way 
With  La  Fayette  the  guest  of  all  the  land, 

He  never  dreamed  the  world  would  hail  the  day 
And  drive  the  lightnings  with  a  single  line, 
Abolish  time  and  space  and  overyttring 
But  death,  put  all  the  planet  in  a  wedding-ring, 
While  East  and  West  the  concert  tidings  shine. 
When  Parker's  coach  by  swamp  and  corduroy 

That  made  its  one  score  miles  since  early  morn, 
Came  lurching  in  amid  the  general  joy 

And  angry  treble  of  the  driver's  horn, 
And  brought  six  foolscap  letters  three  weeks  old 
Sealed  with  a  moon  and  crackling  in  the  fold 
Like  thorns  and  hemlock  in  a  logdicap  fire. 
What  would  you  have?     What  more  could  man  desire? 
Did  I*arker  think  that  creeping  coach  of  his 
Might  be  a  kind  of  drowsy  chrysalis, 
That  taking  wing  and  clouding  up  with  power 
Would  nuike  his  day's  long  pull  in  halt  an  hour? 
Shoulder  its  wake  as  if  it  meant  to  tly. 
And  leave  its  smoky  track  along  the  sky? 

The  Wuitestown  Country  Forts. 

Lo,  Old  Fort  Schuyler  in  a  grand  disguise, 
The  classic  walls  ot  "Hamilton"  arise, 
The  stately  mother,  of  whose  royal  sons 

Six  hundred  manned  the  battlements  of  God- 
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Some  bravely  trained  the  l'iii<iirs  roarini;  ixnns 

And  won  tluir  morninsr  stars  and  went  abroad. 
Some  wore  the  ermine  witli  unspotted  fame, 
Some  startled  senates  into  loud  acclaim,  ' 

Three  score  turned  ehieltains  of  the  Fourth  Estate, 
And  some  unclialleno'd  sit  in  jjlory's  gate: 
And  some  lived  lives  of  patience  and  of  pain 
Serene  and  ])Uie,  but  did  not  liv2  in  vain, 
As  when  still  mcx^.nlight  parts  the  leafy  spray 
Along  the  dew-drops  dawns  a  little  day; 
For  these,  we  know,  there  waits  a  rare  renown 
And  earth's  acanthus  turns  Corinthian  crown, 
I  owe  thee  duty  as  my  father's  son, 
God  nuxke  it  noon  until  thy  work  is  done  !  ' 

Saint  Peter  kept  the  keys  of  Paradise — 
Thi/  Peter  bids  us  look  with  mild  surprise      '■ 
Upon  the  broods  of  callow  worlds  that  blaze, 
Hatched  out  beneath  Wvi  incubating  g.izo  ! 
These  are  the  strong  redoubts  whence  Science  trains 

Ilcr  dumi)  artillery  against  the  skies 
Where  far  Auri<jca  drives  his  starry  wains 

And  brings  down  worlds  to  brighten  dying  eyes. 
Tho'  Stanwix  guns  are  rusted  out  and  dumb —  ~ 

Oneida's  hives  with  sons  and  daughters  hum;        ,    .  , 

These  are  the  forts  whose  arm:iments  command 
The  dim  blue  range  where  waiting  ages  stand. 
Oh,  strong  redans,  oh,  garrisons  of  youth, 
Strike  where  you  will,  but  always  strike  to  truth.  , 

TnK  Old  ^Mekxint;  IIol'se.  "       "     "" 

Unfold  the  wardrobe  in  the  cedar  chest,  ■;  ■  i<,i>. 

The  weary  week  is  done.     The  Sabbath  rest 
Begins  to-nii;lit  and  lasts  all  day  to-morrow. 
Grant  perfect  peace  without  a  tlream  of  sorrow! 
From  Indian  Summer  to  the  ides  of  ^lay 
The  house  of  (iod  was  one  long  winter's  day, 
With  nothing  warnuT  tlian  an  April  smile 
And  small  square  fi>ot-stoves  tinkling  up  the  aisle. 
The  Elder  preached  in  mittens  and  in  cloak ; 
While  clouds  of  frosty  brctith  around  him  broke, 
lie  told  of  fire,  but  no  one  ever  thought 
How  blest  indeed  to  have  some  embers  brouirht. 
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Celestial  love  and  holy  zeal  alone 

Kept  saints  alive  in  that  intemperate  zon?. 

There  were  the  men  tliat  from  tlu'ir  hemlock  tents^ 

Defied  the  devil  and  the  elements; 

And  when  their  time  for  better  l)omesteads  came. 

Still  notliing  warmer  than  a  candle's  tlame 

Relieved  tlie  risror  of  tlie  chambers,  where 

The  nail  lieads  silvered  in  tlje  Antic  air. 

Sometimes  the  brazen  warming  pan  wonld  sweep 

The  linen  jjarallelognims  ot  sleep, 

Feel  here  and  tlure  the  frosty  corners  out. 

But  boys  and  girls  went  bouncing  to  their  beds, 
Their  cast-otV  gai'ments  tlying  ail  about 

Like  wind-blown  down  from  dandelion  heads, 
(jrone  the  old  cliurch  and  gone  the  reverent  feet 
That  made  the  tlircshold  beautiful  and  sweet. 
And  charmed  tlje  Sunday  noontimes  round  the  place 
With  ChristiMu  comfort,  carraway  and  grace. 
Across  the  road  the  fallow  field  of  God, 

Unsown,  unfilled,  unmourned  and  overgrown 
With  tangled  thistle,  thorn  and  golden  rod  ; 

Gone  are  the  graves  and  inarticulate  the  stone. 

Gone  is  the  [ireacher  with  the  braided  queue, 
The  velvet  small  clothes  and  the  buckled  shoe, 
The  broad  flapped  coat,  the  continental  hat, 
The  broad  bandanna  and  the  broa<l  cravat — 
Broad  as  "  the  road  "  of  which  he  use<l  to  read, 
"And  thousands  walk  together  there."     Indeed 
He  wore  the  colors  of  the  Flag  all  thro', 
Bandanna  gave  the  red  defiant  hue, 
Cravat  tlie  white,  Connecticut — the  blue  ! 

Ah,  dead  li]is  whisper  like  a  field  of  wheat. 

Old  China  mourns  -'departing  friends"  once  more,. 

Slow  clouds  the  crape  along  the  mourners'  seat, 
Front  face  to  God  and  sadly  borne  before, 

The  solemn  bell  slow  booming  overhead. 

In  rigid  slumber  come  the  shrouded  dead. 

The  Old  Choir. 

The  singing  master's  wooden  pitch  pipe  blew 
A  curlew  note  and  all  the  singers  fiew. 
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Oh,  fly  accain,  sweet  girls  of  Israel's  choir  ■" 

And  warble  larklike  up  tlie  tuiifful  stair.  ^ 

The  fugues  fled  witli  fragments  of  the  words, 
The  meeting  house  was  tilled  with  singing  birds 
Kach  with  a  note  to  make  the  nest  complete, 
Aud  named  it  Windham,  Mear  or  Silver  Street: 
Or  else  he  "flushed"  them  with  a  two-tined  fork. 
Picked  up  the  key  and  grimly  said,  "  Sing  York  !  " 
Old  Neptune's  royal  trident  had  not  then 
Done  baser  duty  for  the  sons  of  men, 
And  two  fined  forks  "pitched"  melody  and  meat, 
Tossed  the  new  hay  and  swung  the  bundled  wheat. 

No  girls  in  seraph  white  aud  heavenly  blue 

So  sweetly  sang  as  if  they  thought  it  true, 

"I  want  to  be  an  Angel,"     If  they  might 

Turn  birds  of  Paradise  and  take  their  flight. 

Each  pair  of  wings  a  maiden  should  unfurl 

Would  rob  the  world  and  not  improve  the  girl. 

No  gentle  souls  in  penitential  mood  ^ 

Before  the  congregation  rose  and  stood. 

And  sang  confession,  how  "I  love  to  steal," 

No  alto  owned  it  with  a  joyous  peal, 

No  tenor  told  in  music  clear  and  strong. 

No  grumbling  bass  to  i)ass  the  crime  along. 

No  fair  soprano  bore  the  guilty  story 

In  sky-note  carol  to  the  gates  of  Glory. 

In  those  old  days  no  line  of  real  girls. 

Fun  in  their  eyes  and  frolic  in  their  curls. 

Stood  forth  and  sang  "  I  would  not  live  alway." 

Bless  their  dear  hearts,  we  know  they  "care  to  stay.'* 

They  sinir  it  all  with  such  delightful  grace 

It  brings  a  smile  to  ^Meditation's  face; 

The  three-score  grief  is  not  akin  to  youth's, 

The  words  are  Kaehel's  but  the  lips  are  Ruth's. 

Grief  to  the  world,  those  crumbling  wasp  gray  walh 

Were  built  too  near  tiie  jmre  and  perfect  halls 

Of  Para<lise,  tlie  Canaan  of  the  Blest. 

The  pulpit  stood,  that  satM-ed  swallow's-nest, 

On  border-land  and  boundary  between 

That  woritl  and  tiiis,  whence  angels  could  be  seen 

That  beckoned  mortals  to  the  otlier  side 
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With  ffrace  st)  rare  they  could  not  be  deiiieJ, 
!No  other  gate  but  Death's  atxl  so  tliey  dieil. 

StA>'WIX    ANI>    OlUSKAN'Y. 

'  Plow,  press  aiul  priiufv,  [)uli>it,  post  and  pen 

Proclaimed  abroad  "  irood  will  and  peace  to  nion.'" 
Slinjr  up  for  once  the  axe  beside  the  sword, 
]]...    :,.(         With  helve  and  hilt  in  beautiful  accord, 
'      '         Halt,  if  you  may,  with  talisnianic  word 

The  pioneers  who  marched  in  freedom's  van 
One  hundred  years  ai^jo,  au'l  bid  them,  if  you  can, 
Look  back  upon  the  realm  thro'  which  th?y  "blaze" 
Their  way  to  glory — regiments  of  i;iai/.e 
'    •  "  And  liigh-tide  gracious  seas  that  never  drown, 

'■  '  Where  answered  i)rayer  for  all  the  world  is  strown, 

."  '  ■         And  countless  tiocks  of  homes  that  climb  and  crown 
•  '  '   ;•         The  vantaLre  hills  wuh  all  their  towers  and  spires 
'  ■  '         '  ■  That  loom  like  castles,  mount  like  sacred  tires. 

"   ••     "         Vort  Stanwix  guns  are  dumb:  n(»  longer  Death 
^  "'  Grins  from  eml)ra;:ures  blackened  with  their  breath. 

'  "      '    '      Appear,  once  more,  immortal  August  day, 
"     "     ■       Let  mu>kets  rattle,  bu-y  1)atteries  play — 

Ye  rifles  blent  with  old  ()ueen's  arms  tire  true  ! 
Fire  low!  fire  fast !  ti;v  all  !  '  till  woods  turn  blue 
-"  '"'       With  bull-t  blasts,  :ind  the  gr^'cn  mosses  red 

With  sucii  bail  blood  as  Brants  and  Butlers  shed — 
See  there,  St.  Leger's  scalpdocked  scarlet  hordes, 
,hc  'J,'.M»-    Satanic  bond  of  tomahawks  and  swords. 

Scalp?  at  their  belts— sucli  prjrry  .luoted  high, 
.    A  W(.m m's  hail-  ten  dollars  if  sho  die! — 

Guni^owdcr  in  tlieii-  rum  !  — Sling  ott'  the  diuni  1 

Beat  the  long  roll  willi  cannon  I   L't  them  come! 

Kun  up  the  tlag  alt  jve  tiie  para|iet ! 

Tiiose  Stanwix  colors  stratigest  that  had  ytt 

Saluted,  shrouded,  rallietl  or  defied. 

(^rew  costlier  far  than  coronation  pride: 

A  soldier's  shirt  all  scidlupeil  into  stars 

Was  stitched — ''iixed''  stars — upon  a  martial  cloak 
Of  blue,  and  stripes  of  scarlet  rags  made  Mars 

Blush  dingy  red  and  bit  ss  the  battle  Muokj. 
I'p  with  the  garments!   ^'alor"s  cast-«»tl"  clotlies 
Can  have  no  ending  more  sublime  than  tlK;seI 
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A  sultry  day,  ()ri<k;uiy,  was  thine. 

Of  wilil  rt'il  revelry  aii<l  wasted  wine. 

In  shivering  woods  tlie  Avaltz  of  death  began, 

From  tree  to  tree  the  dreadl'ul  eircles  ran, 

'T  was  wliite  to  red,  't  was  de:itli  to  man  or  man.  , 

Deatli  lurked  behind  each  beech  and  maple  shatt 

Heroic  soldiers  took  to  woodtnan's  craft. 

The  bullets  whistled  thick  as  driving  rain, 

The  bayonets  bristled  like  a  hedge  of  cane,  ■"  • ;      r:  •/ 

The  forest  columns  dotted  dense  with  shot  '    ■*  '  • 

Like  bird's-eye  maple  when  the  v/ood  is  wrought. 

Amid  this  hell  rode  Herkimu>r,  as  calm 

xVs  if  he  heard  an  old  long  meter  ])salm — 

Rode  his  "  White  Surry"  with  a  swinging  rein, 

As  if  he  loitered  in  a  larm-vard  lane; 

Then  tumbling  headlong  died  the  stricken  steed, 

Then  fell  the  riik-r  like  a  shattered  reed. 

They  bore  him  bleeding  to  a  fallen  beech. 

But  sword  and  soul  were  both  Avlthin  his  reach, 

And  there  reclined  he  fouglit  the  battle  thro' 

With  orders  cool  as  if  he  never  knew 

That,  every  breath  he  drew,  around  him  whirled 

An  instant  summons  to  the  other  world. 

And  there  he  sat,  and  struck  with  arrov.-head  and  knife 

A  spark  ;  the  tinder  crinkled  into  life. 

And  then  lie  calmly  smoked  as  if  ho  heard 

The  storks  come  home,  old  Holland's  household  bird  I 

I  think  this  leads  the  Appomatox  chief 

Who  made  Havana  roll  historic  leaf. 

Tills  was  the  IJeulah  Land  to  Avhich  men  came 

Who  saw  on  I  Junker's  day  the  Cliarlestown  flame 

That  Hung  its  last  red  gleam  along  the  seas  ■     , 

When  British  scarlet  caught  the  homeward  breezL-; 

Those  men  whose  garments  brouuht  the  powder  smoke 

Of  Bennington  ;   v/hom  Yorktowu  cannon  woke  ; 

Charged  six  abreast  through  Sodom's  dreadful  rain 

And  swept  like  surf  down  Luu  ly's  fury  Lane; 

Dared  thc4re<l  lion,  scorched  him  in  his  lair; 

Crossed  in  the  gloom  historic  IV'lav,  are. 

This  is  the  stock  express  ami  thoroughbred 

Tiiat  maile  tin-  ribb'd  earth  tremble  with  its  tread. 
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That  answereil  "  here  ! "  when  Freedom  called  tlie  roll, 
Went  throu.;h  the  mills  of  God  where  death  took  toll, 
A  widow's  thirds,  a  pension  or  a  soul. 
And  dotted  all  the  Whitestown  Country  through 
Like  spotted  cambric  with  the  Fedi-ral  blue  ! 

The  Doge  of  Venice  deemed  it  very  grand 

To  wed  the  Adriatic  with  a  ring. 

The  Whitestown  Country  saw  a  grander  thing 
When  spades  were  trumps  and  Clinton  played  the  hand 
And  played  it  througli  though  Thomases  decried, 
And  made  the  western  wave  Atlantic's  bride. 
Along  that  narrow  water  silent  went 
The  Western  glory  of  the  continent ; 
Great  States  passed  by,  like  shadows  one  by  one, 
That  flaunt  their  sheaves  against  the  setting  sun. 

Here  dwelt  the  man  who  led  the  roll  that  signed 
The  Magna  Charta  Letter  to  mankind, 
Here  died  the  last  of  pensioners  who  drew. 
Because  their  muskets  made  that  Message  true. 
From  first  to  last,  from  wilderness  to  prime. 
The  splendid  lineage  runs  like  perfect  rhyme. 
Weave  them  a  wreath  of  palm  and  immortelle, 
Ring  them  a  chime  on  Time's  centennial  bell, 
TTie  Age  strikes  '•'  one."     God  save  us  all.     Farewell  ! 
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PRESENTATION  OF   THE  MONUMENT. 


Hon.  Samuel  Campbell  then  presented  the  monument  to  the 
village  of  Whitesboro,  saying: 

President  Dunham: 

A  pleasing  duty  devolves  on  me  that  will  occupy  but  a  few 
moments  of  our  time.  "We  are  now  enjoying  the  fruition  of  our 
endeavors  in  making  preparations  for  the  event  that  brings  us  to- 
gether to-day.  That  enduring  monument  will  stand  as  a  witness 
to  tell  the  story  of  its  origin  to  future  generations,  possibly  for 
centuries.  I  hope  it  will  be  looked  upon,  not  only  as  an  ornament, 
but  in  some  measure  as  relatively  associated  with  your  beautiful 
village  tliat  owes  its  beginning  to  tlie  historic  name  on  the  tablet. 
Hugh  "White  and  family  left  their  Xew  England  homes  in  May, 
1784,  to  brave  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  frontier  life.  Their 
new  home  took  the  appropriate  name  of  the  "Whitestown  country. 
We  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  hazardous  enterprise. 

I  have  now  the  honor,  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
with  power,  to  transfer  the  care  and  keeping  of  tlie  monument  to 
the  trustees  of  this  village  of  wliich  you  are  now  the  worthy 
president,  and  thereafter  to  your  successors  in  office,  which  I 
trust  will  be  cheerfully  accepted. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Dunham,  president  of  the  village,  accepted  the 
monument  in  the  followincr  words: 


A33DTIESS    OF    ACCEPTANCE. 

BY   EEV.    Sr.    E.    DUXIIAM,    D.  D, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ilistoriced  Committee  : 

In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Whitesboro,  as  represented  by  their 
Board  of  Trustees,  I  have  the  honor  to  accept  the  custodianship 
of  the  monument  wiiieli  your  generosity  lias  erected,  dedicated  and 
this  day  given  into  our  care.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  take 
pride  in  protecting  it  from  injury,  as  it  is  to  us,  and  will  be  to 
coming   generations,  a   memento  of  the  early  settlement  of  this. 
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our  beautiful  village.  It  stands  there  a  granite  shaft,  on  a 
granite  base,  an  iniperis-hable  epitome  of  history  engraven  on 
etone.  We  read  that  when  tlie  chiUlren  of  Israel  made  t!)eir 
wonderful  passage  through  Jordan  that  their  loader,  Joshua,  com- 
manded twelve  men,  one  from  each  tribe,  to  take  each  man  a 
stone  and  deposit  them  in  a  heap,  thau  these  might  be  a  sign 
amonf  them,  so  that  when  their  children  should  ask:  What  mean 
ye  by  these  stones';  they  could  recount  to  them  the  history  of 
their  passage  through  Jordan,  dry  shod,  while  the  turbid  waters 
stood  waitinc:  on  either  side,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  record  of 
this  remarkable  event.  We  have  no  record  that  the  early  settler 
of  this  place  met  witli  any  such  divine  interposition  on  his 
journey  hither — though  he  had  two  rivers  to  cross;  but  tradition 
says  that  he  arrived  here  and  pitched  his  tent  on  Saturday  evening, 
spending  tbe  next  day  in  the  quietude  of  a  New  England  Sabbath 
observance,  amid  the  trees  of  the  forest;  and  if  this  be  true,  then 
civilization  entered  upon  the  inheritance  of  this  goodly  land 
through  the  gateway  of  the  Sabbath  day,  and  thus  hallowed  the 
future  that  lay  before  it.  And  surely  as  it  spread  from  this  point 
westward,  it  went,  not  only  to  possess  a  land  full  of  promise, 
but  to  bear  the  seeds  of  promise  in  itself  which  have  boruo 
wonderful  fruitage  in  the  temporal  prosperity,  Christian  refine- 
ment and  intellectual  culture  which  rests  as  a  crown  of  glory 
upon  western  Xcw  York  to-day.  You  have,  therefore,  gentle- 
men, done  an  appropriate  act  in  the  erection  of  this  granite 
monument,  that  when  the  children  of  coming  generations 
look  upon  it  and  ask  what  it  meaneth,  there  may  be  recounted 
to  them  what  we  have  heard  in  the  historical  address  to-day. 
Thus  shall  the  events  which  transpired  here  one  hundred 
years  ago  be  kept  fresh  in  memory  and  handed  down  through  the 
coming  centuries. 

We  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  upon  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  work  you  Lave  imdcrtaken.  In  reverence  for  the 
past  you  have  erected  a  land-mark  of  its  history  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  luture.  Your  work  has  been  well  done. 
Comin*'  generations  will  thank  you  for  it  as  we  thank  you  to-day. 
On  it  is  recorded  the  name  of  Hugh  Wliite,  the  first  v/hite  settler 
in  this  then  wilderness,  who  led  the  way  of  civilization  to  this 
fertile  region  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Whitestown.  To-day 
we  honor  the  name  he  bequeathed.  Once  it  covered  a  broad 
extent  of  territory,  extending  to  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north, 
to  the  lakes  on  the  west,  and  to  Pennsylvania  on  the  south — as  we 
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have  been  tokl ;  but  as  the  po[)ulation  iiicrcasL'il  and  s))reatl,  new 
colonies  soiic^ht,  like  new  married  couples,  to  set,  up  for  them- 
selves; and  Wliitestown,  out  of  the  ircnerosity  of  her  motherly 
heart,  gave  them  a  goodly  territoi-y,  anil  let  them  sot  up  tor  them- 
selves under  new  names.  Tiius  her  own  territory  has  been  nar- 
rowed down  into  comparatively  small  limits.  Still,  gentlemen, 
fihe  is  Wliitestown — proud  of  her  name  and  content  with  her 
territory.  She  has  been  an  indulgent  mother,  suftVring  her 
children  to  grow  up  into  cities,  while  she  has  remained  a  modest 
township  with  modest  villages.  Xor  does  sl»o  envy  them  their 
thrift  and  prosperity.  She  will  be  content  to  remain  with  smiling 
farms  and  beautiful  villages — unless  some  day  the  village  that 
bears  her  name  shall  be  seized  with  ambition  and  shall  reach  out 
her  arms  to  take  in  the  cities  on  her  borders.  But  we  trust  that 
time  may  be  far  distant.  Better  in  modest  content  to  "  bear  the 
ills  we  suffer  than  tly  to  those  we  know  not  of." 

By  your  generous  act,  gentlemen,  we  have  something  that  will 
be  abiding.  Once  we  hal  tlie  distinction  of  being  the  center  of 
business,  of  justice  and  of  legal  talent.  But  ambitious  daughters, 
on  either  hand,  became  desirous  of  this  distinction  and  we 
yielded  to  their  demands  by  turning  our  jail  into  a  peaceful 
dwelling  and  our  court  house  into  a  town  hall,  because  we 
believed  that  these  ambitious  daughters  had  more  need  of  court 
houses  and  jails  than  we.  With  the  yielding  up  of  these  we  lost 
something  of  our  prestige,  but  still  retain  the  honor  of  our  name. 
You  have  to-day  given  us  sDmething  that  our  ambitious  neiglibors 
can  not  take  from  U3 — this  granite  monument.  Sj  in  modest  con- 
tent we  rest;  with  a  name  prominent  on  the  page  of  history;  with 
a  manufactory  of  world-wide  reputation  and  without  a  superior  in 
its  special  field ;  and  with  a  monument  standing  as  a  land  mark 
'for  the  ages  to  come.  In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Wliitestown  I 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  us  this  day;  and  now  after 
an  intellectual  feast  of  history,  of  rhetoric  and  of  poetry,  I 
invite  you  to  a  humbler  but  no  less  essential  collation  for  the 
refreshment  of  tlie  physical  man.  Please  follow  to  yon  neighbor- 
ing tent.  f  V 
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THE  collation; 


The  speakers  of  the  <lay,  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
invited  guests,  headed  by  President  Duuliam  and  lion.  Samuel 
Campbell,  with  their  wives,  then  mareluMl  in  procession  to  the  tents 
where  the  collation  was  spread. 

South  of  the  park  on  the  Whitcher  lot  the  larj^e  tents  vrere 
spread,  under  v/hich  the  invited  guests  were  to  feast.  Thirteen 
long  tables  filled  the  space,  at  wliich  plates  were  lai<l  for  seven 
hundred  guests.  The  tent  poles  were  handsomely  twined  with 
bunting,  and  their  bases  hidden  in  groups  of  house  plants.  Com- 
fortable benches  surrounded  the  tables.  Baskets  and  vases  of 
flowers  decorated  the  board.  The  good  taste  shown  in  their 
selection  and  arrangement  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  tioral  com- 
mittee, under  the  direction  of  Miss  II.  Gold  Frost.  Amon-^  the 
profusion  of  lilies,  pansics,  white  [and  purple  fleur  de  lis,  many- 
colored  tulips,  and  roses,  was  a  basket  crowned  Avith  a  superb 
white  lily,  having  the  date,  1SS4,  in  black  on  a  center  of  white 
pyrethrum,  sent  by  Mrs.  ^Merritt,  from  Rome.  There  were  also  a 
pretty  basket  of  flowers  from  3Irs.  A.  R.  MaeKenzie,  a  vase  of  white 
callas,  bunches  of  single  and  double  peonies,  and  baskets  of  wild 
flowers,  in  which  the  white  mandrake  blossom  was  prominent. 
Mr.  Benedict,  of  Yorkville,  and  Mr.  Tunbridge,  of  Whitesboro, 
robbed  their  green-houses  recklessly  to  make  the  tables  bloom. 

The  collation  comprised  the  usual  menu  of  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches with  the  addition  of  delicious  pies  and  cakes,  biscuit, 
pickles,  coffee,  fruits  and  cream.  Karely  is  a  public  collation  so 
elaborately  prepared  and  so  attentively  served.  Fifty  maidens  in 
pink  and  white,  assisted  by  some  of  the  Whitcstown  lads  and 
marshaled  by  ]Mrs.  White,  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  guests.  By 
each  plate  was  a  favor  of  pansi^-s  and  forget  me-nots,  enveloped 
in  a  Japanese  napkin.  Across  tlie  south  end  of  the  tent  over  a 
line  of  bunting  hung  a  green  shield,  on  which  was  inscribed  in 
white  flowers,  "1784— White — 1SS4."  This  was  afterwards 
presented  to  Hugh  White. 

Tlie  tabic  committee,  headed  by  3Irs.  E.  J.  Mack,  had  provided 
ample  accommodations  for  the  nine  hundred  guests  who  jjartcok 
of  the  collation,  -  Among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  tent  was 
a  liberal  si)rinkliug  of  gray  heads,  most  of  whom  were  closely  cou- 
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nected  by  family  ties  with  the  events  of  one  hnndred  years  ago. 
When  the  company  were  seateil,  Presiilent  Dunliam  called  upon 
Rev.  Yl.  L.  TJaohman,  of  Utica,  to  ask  a  blessin;^  upon  the  feast. 
About  an  hour  was  then  spent  in  doiny;  justice  to  the  collation. 

The  local  committee  of  Whitestowii  promised  to  fjed  six  hundred 
people.  It  performed  far  more  than  it  promised,  and  fed  about  nine 
hundred  people,  inchulinii;  the  bands  and  many  of  the  older  residents 
of  Whitestown  and  surroundinix  towns.  The  villaiie  made  a  record 
for  hospitality  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud. 


AFTER   DIXXER   REMARKS. 

At  3  p.  M.,  Rev.  ]M.  E.  Dunliam,  president  of  the  village  and 
toastraaster  of  the  occasion,  called  the  assemblage  to  order,  and 
asked  John  F.  Seymour  to  act  for  him. 

Mr.  Seymour  said  Henry  A.  Foster,  of  Rome,  and  others  could 
not  be  present.  He  called  on,  as  tiie  first  speaker,  Judge 
Wetmore,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Judge  Wetmore  said  he  was  present  because  a  descendant,  a 
great  grandson  of  Hugh  White,  the  pioneer.  His  ancestors  had 
left  this  locality  and  had  gone  to  the  wilderness  of  northern 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  good  thuig  for  children  to  go  back  to  the 
hearthstones  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  him  to  look 
into  the  faces  of  the  descendants  of  the  Whites  and  Wetmores 
here.     He  complimented  the  people  on  their  enterprise  and  thrift. 

Rev.  Thonias  R.  Gold  Peck,  of  Waterville,  was  next  called  on. 
He  said  a  little  egotism  on  an  occasion  like  tliis  was  ])a'.donable. 
"It  was  in  this  dear  old  village  of  Whitesboro  I  first  saw  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  was  baptized  by  Rev.  John  Frost.  Here 
I  first  attended  school,  and  here  I  would  come  year  after  year 
when  a  resident  of  Xew  York,  to  renew  the  wasted  energies  of 
city  life.''  ]Mr.  Peck  spoke  in  a  very  pleasing  manner  of  the  old 
associations  of  tlie  vilhige.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  R.  Gold, 
came  here  from  Connecticut  and  established  a  law  school.  He  sat 
in  Congress  and  afterwards  became  government  agent  for  the 
Indians.  R^-v.  John  Frost  came  here  and  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  R.  Gold,  and  the  only  direct  descendant  is 
Mbs  H.  Gold  Frost,  who  graces  this  occasion  with  her  presence.     • 
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A  large  number  of  letters  of  re^jjret  had  been  received  in  response 
to  invitations,  sent  to  those  having  associations  with  this  locality, 
but  as  there  was  not  time  then  to  read  thtm  all,  or  space  now  to 
print  them,  and  as  selections  might  be  invidious;  they  are  omitted. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  from  whom  regrets  were  received 
and  their  residences,  the  State  being  given,  except  Xew  York: 


H.  G.  Abbott,  Utica. 

C.  D.  Adams,  Utica. 

Miss  E.  J.  Alexander,\V'asbington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Rosamond  Barbour,  Saratoga  Spa 

Charles  W.  Barnes,  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Dr.  Willis  J.  Boecher,  Auburn. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Bigelow,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  h.  Bissell,  Waterville. 

Charles  A.  Butler,  Utica. 

Dr.  A.  N,  Brockwav,  Xew  York  city. 

Lewis  A.  Brigham,  New  York  city. 

W.  B.  Camp,  Sacketts  Harbor. 

Hon.  Horace  Capron.Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  John  D.  Caton,  Ottawa,  111. 

T.  D.  Catlin,  Ottawa,  111. 

Hovey  K.  Clarke,  Detroit,  Mich. 

His  Exc.  Grover  Cleveland,  Albany. 

Ezra  Chapman,  Oneida. 

Mrs.  Clifton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Constable,  New  York  city. 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Alfred  C.  Coxe,  Utica. 

John  J.  Crouse,  Syracuse. 

Mrs.  John  Crouse,  Syracuse. 

H.  W.  Dawley,  Guolph,  Canada. 

Rev.  James  Doane,  Crown  Point. 

George  Doolittle,  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  M.  Drury,  Canandaigua. 

Hon.  C.  E.  Flandrau.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

William  Floyd,  Wcsternville. 

Joseph  Foreman,  Lima. 

John  E.  Frost,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Hon.  II.  A.  Foste-,  Rome. 

John  P.  Garrett,  South  Trenton. 

E.  A.  Graham,  Utica. 

Hon.S.  IlastinErs  Grant,  New  York  city. 

T.  F.  Hand.  Oneida. 

T.  P.  Handy,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Hastings,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hitchcock,  Mt.  Vernon,    111, 


Wm.  F.  Hovey,  Chicago,  111. 

John  C.  Hoyt,  Utica. 

Kobt.  J.  Hubbard,  Cazenovia. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Hudson,  Clinton. 

Thos.  G.  Hull.  Brookland.  Pa. 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Hutchinson,  Albion. 

E.  R.  Johnes,  New  York  city. 

D.  M.  K.  Johnson,  Rome. 

J.  F.  Kirkland,  Washington,  D.  C, 

H.  F.  Locke,  Waterville. 

Jas.  H.  Loomis,  Attica. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  J.  Lower\',  Brooklyn. 

Rt.  Rev.  Theo.  L}nnan,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Prof.  E.  North,  Ham.  College,  Clinton. 

A.  D.  Neal,  Paris. 

Chas.  A.  Olmstead,  Lockport. 

Frank  W.  Owen,  Boonville. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Peck,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

H.  D.  Peck,  Staunton,  Va. 

Merritt  Peckliam,  Utica. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Peckham,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hon.  F.  D.  Penniman,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Pluuimer,  Poi"tland ,  Oregon. 

Hon.    W.   C.  Pierrepont,    Pierrepont 

Manor. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Pierrepont,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  Susan  Porter,  Cohoes. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Potter,  East  Saginaw,  Mich, 
Geo.  Putnam,  Waterville. 
Hon.  Chas.  Hhodes,  Oswego. 
C.  H.  Roosevelt,  New  Rochelle. 
Hon.  John  Sayles,  Brenham,  Tex. 
Norman  Seymour,  Mt.  Morris. 
Com.  M.  Sicard,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Geo.  J.  Sicard,  Buffalo. 
Aaron  Stafford,  Waterville. 
S.  H.  Stafford,  Oneida. 
Wm.  K.  Tibbits,  Galesburg.  III. 
Charlemagne  Tower, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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JohnC.VunRt-nsselarr.Konsselaer.Ind.  Jas.  H.  Whito,  Port  Huron.  Mich. 

II.  C.  Ven  Schaack,  Manlius.  E.lcrar  White,  Port  Iliiroa,  Mich. 

Cornelius   Van  Santvoord,  New  York  Philo  Wliite,  >an  Francisco,  Cal. 

tity.  liobt.  L"'.  White,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

B.  S.  Vv'alcott,  New  York  eitv.  Canvass  White,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

S.  E.  Warner.  New  York  city.  Mrs.  Hugh  White.  Cohoes. 

H.  P.  Will-.ird,  Boonville.  Hon.  Peter  White.  Marquette,  Mich. 

Jame3  C.  Wetmore.  Elizabeth.  N.  J.  E.  B.  Wood,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Rev.    W.   W.    Wetmore.   Plymouth,  Rev.      Albert    S.    Wood,    Rensselaer 

Mich.  Falls. 

L.  G.  Wetmore,  Ontario,  111.  Wm.  C.  Young,  New  Y'ork  city. 

Mrs.  Myra  A.  Wh-^tler,  Kent,  Conn.  Wm.  S.  Y'oung,  Buffalo. 

Louis  Wilhehni.  Ft.  Grant,   Arizona.  W.  Edward  Young,  Buil'alo. 

Erskine  N.  White,  New  York  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caryl  Y'oung,  Chicago, 
Alexander  M.  White,  Brooklyn.  IlL 

Dr.  B^giT  read  an  old  poem  eutitled  "The  Whitestown  Rove," 
furnished  by  :Mrs.  D.  B.  Peck,  of  Marshall,  with  the  following 
explanation: 

"Reading  about  the  Whitestown  celebration  I  am  led  tos^end  you 
an  old  time  song  which  has  been  recited  to  me,  from  memory,  by 
Mrs,  Almira  Barton,  of  Waterville,  aged  81,  widow  of  the  late 
David  Barton,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  town,  and  sister  of 
Mr,  George  B.  Peck,  of  3rarshaU.  3Irs.  Barton  says  she  memorized 
the  words  when  a  child,  over  70  years  ago,  from  hearing  her  blind 
aunt.  Miss  Roxanna  Peek,  sing  them.  U  was  called  the  'Whites- 
town  Rove,'  and  was  composed  in  1780,  by  those  who,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war, had  been  impressed  with  the  fertility  and  beauty 
of  the  upper  Mohawk  region,  as  an  invitation  or  exhortation  to 
settlers  to  make  their  home  in  White's  Town.  Mrs.  Barton  is  not 
aware  that  the  lines  were  ever  printed,  and  thinks  the  last  line  of 
each  stanza  was  S])oken.  As  a  product  of  memory,  and  as  a 
description  of  the  physical  and  animal  Whitestown  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  rather  than  as  poetry,  the  song  is  as  interesting  as 
quaint." 

"The  White.stowx  Rove,"  1780. 

"  Come  all  ye  laboring  hands 

That  t(.il  below 
Among  the  rocks  and  sands. 

To  plow  and  sow. 
Come,  and  quit  your  hired  landa 

Let  out  by  cruel  hands; 
You'll  make  large  amends — 

(If  you'll  to  Whitestown  go.)  ^ 
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"  There's  many  a  pleasant  farm 

Lies  oa  that  vale;  , 

Where  you  can  settle  down. 

You  nood  not  fail — 
You'll  make  a  large  estate —  •.  '  '*     • 

,  I  ,    ;    (So  don't  come  too  late.)      ,.  .         '  •'  ; 

"Our  cows  they  give  us  milk, 
.,;•':.  By  nature  fed; 

Our  tiekls  afford  us  wheat     ,    .    .. ;  ,,-- 

And  corn  for  bread. 
^"'       ■        '     '  Oh!  the  sugar  trees  do  si  and 

'?•-■;  ■'  ■  And  sweeten  all  the  land, 

r-,.  ,.  •    .  We  have  them  at  our  hand — 

.,    ,   .  (So  do  not  fear.)  ■     •     x 

"  The  pigeon,  goose  and  duck, 
•■;...  .        .  ■  To  fill  our  beds; 

,.  ,i  ,,      ,,  The  beaver,  c':)on  and  fox,  '    .     ■ 

.  ■     .  ■  To  crown  our  heads. 

Oh!  tlie  harmless  moose  and  deer         .  ... 

''  "'  •'  ■■  Make  food  and  clothes  to  wear; 

^V '•'■'-■'  '■  (Nature  could  do  no  more  for  any  land.J 

.   ,,  "There  stand  the  lofty  pines— 

1,     ,  They  make  a  show! 

As  straight  as  any  Hues 
[,;  .'t     V  •,    :   ,'  v.-  Their  Ijodies  grow,  -.■^' 

And  their  lofty  limbs  do  rear        v,--        i       ;'• 
Up  to  the  atmosphere  -     .-  •  .i 

Where  winged  tribes  repnir; 
■■•"    '■'-'"    '  ^  (And  most  sweetly  sing.) 

William  Kirkpatrick  of  Syracuse,  grandson  of  William  Kirk- 
patrick,  wbo  came  to  "SVhitcstown  eknen  years  after  Hugh  White, 
was  next  calleJ  on.  He  said  the  Onondagas  sent  greeting  to  the 
Oneidas.  They  still  kept  the  fires  burning  brightly  at  their 
councils.  In  a  few  years  the  Onondagas  v/ould  calebrate  their 
centennial,  and  the  Oneidas  -.vould  then  find  the  old  long  house 
open  at  both  ends.  His  ancestor  iiad  lived  here  eleven  years,  and  had 
represented  this  district  in  Congress.  The  speaker  gave  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  his  ancestor,  which  was  closely  listened  to, 

Mr.  Seymour  spoke  of  Captain  Avery,  who  formerly  lived  ia 
Whitestown,  and  whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Hannah  Avery  Clark^ 
lives  at  Utica  with  her  son,  George  A.  Clark.  Captain  Avery  was 
a  clergyman,  wlio  raised  a  company  to  fight  in  the  Revolution. 
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Horace  P.  Bigelow  of  "Waterville,  spoke  pleasantly  of  the  great 
progress  made  by  the  country  during  the  past  one  hundred  years.       ^"^  i'>f  • 

Professor  A.  G.  Ilopkhis  of  Hamilton  College,  was  next  called 
on  and  spoke  of  the  value  of  preserving  the  history  of  towns.  The 
history  of  Kirkland  had  been  well  written,  and  it  Avas  appropriate 
that  the  history  of  Whitcstown  should  also  be. 

Hon.  David  Gray  of  Marcy,  was  called  on  and  said  he  was  no 
more  prepared  to  make  a  speech  than  he  was  to  make  a  balloon 
ascension.  He  had  known  the  people  of  Whitcstown  for  sixty-five 
years,  and  had  great  respect  for  them.  In  the  old  days  it  was  a 
custom  for  any  one  called  on  at  a  dinner,  to  make  a  speech,  tell  a 
story,  or  sing  a  song.  He  would  conform  to  the  custom  by  telling  ^ 
a  story.     This  he  did  in  most  interesting  style. 

Hon.  Samuel  Earl  of  Herkimer,  spoke  interestingly  of  the 
relations  of  Herkimer  and  Oneida  counties.  The  first  county 
clerk  of  Herkimer  county  liv;.'d  in  "VYhitestown,  wliicli  was  the 
county  scat.  Although  Herkimer  was  sixty  years  older  than 
Whitcstown,  Whitestown  within  six  or  seven  years  took  the  lead 
in  public  spirit  and  enterprise.  He  read  extracts  from  the  diary 
of  a  lawyer  wlio  visited  Whitcstown  in  1792,  which  showed  that  at 
that  time  Whitcstown  was  quite  gay. 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  G.  Corey  said  he  never  heard  so  many  good  things  ^_,;,, 
Baid  about  a  people  as  he  had  heard  about  the  Wliitestown  people 
to-day.  If  they  were  not  proud,  it  was  because  they  possessed 
an  extra  amount  of  humility.  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  a  young  lady  came  here  from  Connecticut.  After  remain- 
ing for  a  time  she  returned  to  Connecticut  and  gave  most  glowing 
accounts  of  tlie  new  western  country.  Tiie  only  objection  which 
she  had  to  the  ]>laee  was  that  the  people  were  all  democrats.  The 
chairman  (Mr.  Seymour)  labored  under  the  same  difficulty. 

He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  whose  ministrations  had 
been  so  faithfvd  and  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  the  visitors 
happy  to-day. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  cirried. 

Professor  A.  J.  Upson  spoke  of  the  old  elms  of  the  village.  He 
said  his  steivfather  was  James  Dean,  who  told  him  that  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  just  eighty  years  ago,  he  saw  the  elms 
planted  in  front  of  the  residence  of  J.  C  Smith,  formerly  the  Judge 
Piatt  and  S.  Newton  Dexter  house. 
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Mr.  Seymour  roail  a  poem  eutitlctl  "Twenty  Years  Ago,"  written 
by  Thomas  Gold,  Jr.,  son  of  Thomas  R,  Gold, 

.  TwENTi   Years  Ago.  ... 

I've  wandered  bv  the  village,  Tom,  I've  sat  beneath  the  tree 
Upon  the  srhool-house  pluyino:  ground,  that  sheltered  you  and  me; 
But  none  were  tliere  to  greet  ma,  Tom,  and  few  were  left  to  know 
'  -    ''         Who  played  with  us  upon  the  green,  some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  grass  is  just  as  green,  dear  Tom,  barefooted  boys  at  play, 
Were  sporting  just  as  we  did  then,  with  spirits  just  as  gay. 
The  "  master  "  sleeps  upon  the  hill,  which,  coated  o'er  with  snow,  ^ 
Afforded  us  a  sliding  place,  some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  old  school-hou.se  is  altered  some;  the  benches  are  replaced 
.,  ,  By  new  ones,  very  li!ie  the  same  our  ])en-knives  had  defaced. 

But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall,  the  bell  swings  to  and  fro, 
Its  music's  just  the  same,  dear  Tom,  as  twenty  years  ago. 

The  boys  were  playing  some  old  game,  beneath  the  same  old  tree; 
I  do  forget  the  name  just  now — you've  played  it  oft  witli  me 
.  <.  J  On  that  same  spot;  'twas  played  with  knives  by  throwing  so  and  so. 

The  loser  had  a  task  to  do  then — twenty  years  ago. 

V  •   • 

The  river's  running  just  as  still,  the  willows  by  its  side 
Are  larger  than  they  were,  dear  Tom,  the  stream  appears  less  wide, 
But  the  grape  vine  swing  is  ruined  now,  where  once  we  played  the  bean 
And  swung  our  sweethearts — "  pretty  girls  " — full  twenty  years  ago. 

The  spring  that  bubbled  'neath  the  hill,  close  by  the  spreading  beech. 
Is  very  low — 't  was  once  so  high,  that  we  could  almost  reach. 
And,  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drink,  dear  Tom,  I  started  so, 
To  see  how  nuich  that  I  am  changed  since  twenty  years  ago. 

Near  by  the  spring  upon  an  elm,  you  know  I  cut  your  name, 
Your  sweetheart's  just  below  it,  Tom,  and  you  did  mine  the  same, 
Some  heartless  wretch  had  peeled  the  bark,  'twas  dying  sure  but  slow. 
Just  as  that  cne  whose  name  you  cut  died  twenty  years  ago. 

My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  dear  Tom,  but  tears  came  to  my  eyes, 
I  thought  of  her  I  loved  sr)  well — those  early  broken  ties, 
I  visited  the  old  churchyard  and  took  some  liowers  to  strew 
Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Fome  now  are  in  the  churchyard  laid — some  sleep  beneath  the  sea. 
But  few  are  left  of  our  old  clas.s  excepting  you  and  me; 
And  when  pur  time  has  come,  dear  Tom,  and  we  are  called  to  go, 
I  hope  they  '11  lay  us  where  we  played  some  twenty  years  ago. 
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Rev.  E.  II.  Payson  of  Onciila,  sai'l  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  the 
pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  c'.mrcli  of  Whitcstown,  which  was 
not  then  Whitesboro.  lie  was  uequaintod  with  all  the  pastors  of 
the  town  from  the  time  of  John  Frost  to  the  present  ilay.  He 
wished  to  say  a  wor.l  for  Ju<l;j:e  JeJediah  Sanger,  one  of  the  most 
prominer.t  ami  best  men  of  New  HartforJ,  then  Wliitestown,  who 
held  court  in  a  barn. 

Mr.  Seymour.  Didn't  they  pass  whisky  around  after  court 
adjourned  ?  ~  .    .  , 

Rev.  ]Mr.  Payson.  Undoubtedly  tbey  did,  especially  if  Mr. 
Sanger  was  a  democrat.     [Laughter.] 

Amos  O.  Osborn  of  Waterville,  said  his  town  (Saugerfield)  was 
named  after  Judge  Sanger,  and  in  recognition  of  the  honor,  Judge 
Sanger  gave  the  people  a  barrel  of  whisky  or  rather  a  cask  of  rum. 
Benjamin  White  first  settled  the  town  of  Sangerfieh.l,  but  he  was 
not  a  relative  of  the  Whites  of  Wliitestown. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Lowery  spoke  briefly  and  pleasantly. 

Rev.  Mr.  Conkling  of  Rochester,  followed  with  a  few  remarks. 

Hon.  William  J.  Bacon  s[)oke  pleasantly  of  Whitestown.  He 
remembered  it  when  he  was  but  eight  years  old,  as  a  very  pretty 
little  village.  He  remembered  its  old  court  house,  where  the  law- 
yers of  the  county  engaged  in  legal  straggles,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  work  gathered  around  the  large  opeu  fire  place  of  the 
tavern  and  told  stories.  lie  tried  his  first  case  in  that  court  house, 
and  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  it. 

William  W.  Niles  of  New  York,  ofiVred  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimou.-ly  adopted  : 

Jiesolvcd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  children  of  Oneida,  in  centen- 
nial celebration  assemldetl,  be  extended  to  Hon.  Charles  Tracy,  for 
his  delightful,  exhaustive  and  eloquent  address;  and  that  a  copy 
be  requested  for  pul)lieation  and  preservation. 

Iiesob't'7,  That  we  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  dedi- 
catory address,  by  Rev.  Anson  J.  Uj^son,  D.  D.  That  it  has 
renewed  in  us  our  reverence  for  our  ancestors,  and  our  love  for  our 
*'kith  and  kin,"  and  awakens  us  to  a  fuller  realization  of  our  duties, 
our  responsibilities,  our  influence  and  our  position. 

Hesolved,     That  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication. 
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Resolved,  That  the  a?stlictic,  historic  and  poetic  verses  by  Bcnja 
min  F.  Taylor  have  adiled  hircrt'ly  to  the  ])leasure  and  complctenL-s 
of  this  occasion,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  ibr  publication. 

William  M.  White  otFired  the  following,  which  were  also  adoptt-ij 
unanimously. 

Jiesolveu,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  our  chair- 
man, Hon.  Samuel  Campbell,  for  the  active,  energetic  and  earnest 
interest  he  has  manifested  in  making  the  centennial  of  Whitestown 
a  success,  and  securing  this  monument  as  a  memorial  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town. 

Hesolved,  That  our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg  for 
his  personal  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  arrangements  for  our  cele- 
bration, and  in  summoning  the  children  of  Oneida  county  to 
commemorate  their  ancestors  and  their  origin.  And  also  to 
Thomas  Foster  for  his  etticient  and  successful  labors  as  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee.     And  last,  but  not  least, 

Hesolved,  Tliat  we  cordially  thank  the  people  of  Whitestown 
and  their  representatives,  and  especially  the  ladicS  of  Whitesboro, 
for  the  cordial,  hearty,  substantial  welcome  given  us,  their  guests, 
on  this  reunion  of  old  friends  and  renewal  of  old  memories. 

The  afternoon's  exercises  closed  at  4.30  p.  m.,  all  present  having 
enjoyed  themselves  heartily. 
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BY    D.    E.    WAGER. 


[The  following  series  of  papers  -were  prepared  for,  and  most  of 
them  read  before  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  in  1881  and  1882. 
The  first  paper  was  read  December  7,  1881.] 

In  1705  the  colonial  anthorities  of  New  York,  with  the  approval 
of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  granted  to  five  persons  some 
30,000  acres  of  land,  now  known  as  the  "Oriskany  patent."  The 
boundaries  of  that  patent  commence  at  the  jnnction  of  Oriskany 
creek  with  Mohawk  river,  (where  the  })resent  village  of  Oriskany 
is),  and  extend  np  the  creek  four  miles,  for  a  distance  of  two  miles 
on  each  side  of  that  stream;  also,  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  on 
each  side  of  Mohawk  river  and  up  that  stream  far  enough  to 
include  the  present  city  of  Komc.  That  was  the  first  patent 
granted  of  lands  in  Avliat  is  now  Oneida  county. 

The  second  grant  of  lands  in  this  county,  by  the  same 
authorities,  was  made   in   1704,  and  known  as  "  Cosby's  manor," 


The  Village  of  "Whitesboroiijrh  was  incorporated  under  that  name  by  an  Act  of 
the  Lojrislature  passed  March.  :i<s  isi:).  The  olKoial  n;u'iic  of  its  Post  Ollk-e  is  still 
Whitcstown.  Wliitc~i>oro  has  lonyrljcen  the  popiihir  name  of  botli.  Uy  an  Act  of  the 
LoLrislatiire  passed  June  11,  iv^t,  the  corporate  name  of  tlie  vilhtfre  was  chan;red  to 
Wliitcsboro.  For  the  above  enirnivin^r  of  its  seal  (repre?entnitr  tlie  ^v^c^thll'-r  match 
between  the  pioneer  settler  and  an  (>iiei'!a  ihief,'>  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Whiteher,  the  authoress  of  "A  Few  Stray  Leaves  iu  the  History  of 
■NVhitesboro,"  publi^bed  May  31,  Ib-vl. 
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the  western  boiiiulary  of  which  was  at  the  point  where  .Sau<iii<)it 
creek  empties  into  the  ]Molia\vk  liver,  ut  or  near  what  is  now  tho 
vilhige  of  Whitesboro. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Oneida  county  will  show,  tliat  between 
the  above  two  tracts  of  land,  is  a  strip  about  two  miles  wide  and 
six  miles  in  leni^th,  and  on  both  sides  of  Sauquoit  creek  and 
Mohawk  river.  There  are  about  (3,000  acres  of  land  in  that  strip 
of- territory,  and  in  ITjG,  the  above  authorities  granted  that  parcel 
to  Frederick  Morris  and  twelve  others,  under  the  nanve  of  the 
"SadachquecTa  patent;"  it  has  been  sometimes  called  and  known 
.as  the  "  Morris  tract."  At  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
.war,  Hugh  Wallace  was  the  owner  of  that  patent.  lie  had  been 
from  1709  to  1775  a  member  of  the  Xew  York  Legislative  Council, 
and  by  reason  of  his  adherence  to  the  crown,  the  Xew  York 
Legislature  in  October,  1779,  passed  an  act  coniiscating  his 
property,  forfeiting  it  to  the  State,  and  ordering  the  Sadequada 
patent  to  be  sold.  In  January,  1784,  that  tract  was  so  sold,  and 
,  John  Taylor,  Zephaniah  Piatt,  Hugh  White  and  others  became  tlie 
purchasers. 

By  an  arrangement  between  the  owners,  tliey  were  to  meet  on 
the  patent  in  the  summer  of  1784,  survey  it  out,  make  a  partition 
and  divide  the  lands  among  themselves. 

In  pursuance  of  this  phui,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  becom- 
ing a  permanent  settler  in  the  then  remote  wilderness,  Hugh 
White,  in  May,  1784,  left  his  old  homo  in  ^Nliddletown,  Connecticut, 
accompanied  l>y  three  son>*,  a  daughter  and  a  daughter-in-law,  and 
proceeded  by  water  to  Albany,  Avliere  tliey  were  joined  by  another 
son  who  ha<l  gone  overlanil  with  two  yokes  of  oxen.  From 
Albany  the  party  went  by  land  to  Schenectady,  and  there  a 
batteau  was  purchased,  and  while  the  family  and  their  goods 
went  uj)  the  Mohawk  by  boat,  tlie  oxi-n  were  driven  along  the 
road  and  Indian  trail,  and  kept  even  pace  by  laud. 

Xot  tar  from  May  20th,  17S4,  the  party  reached  a  place  on  the 
south  side  of  Mohawk  river,  a  few  miles  east  of  what  is  now  Utica, 
known  as  "Shoemaker's."  Tlie  charred  remains  of  burned  build- 
ings and  tlie  desolated  and  deserted,  but  once  cultivated  tields, 
told  a  sad,  but  eloquent  tale  of  the  ravages  which  the  vrar  of  the 
Kevolution  had  made.  AVith  a  commendable  foresight  the  party 
stopped  there  long  enough  to  plant  one  of  the  unoccupied  tields, 
to  corn.  They  then  resumed  their  journey  and  reached  their  place 
of  destination  on  Sauquoit  creek,  and  at  what  is  now  the  village  of 
Whitesboro,  on  the   5th   day  of  June,  1784.     A  temporary  bark 
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ihanty  was  ercctetl  for  that  summer's  use,  ami  until  a  more  sub- 
etatitial  structure  could  be  built.  Soon  after  a  lot^  house  was 
erected  about  quarter  to  half  of  a  mile  westerly  of  Suiujuoit  creek, 
ou  a  rise  of  «;round  which  for.ned  the  west  bank  of  the  valley  of 
that  stream,  and  about  half  a  dozen  rods  southerly  of  what  is  uow 
Main  street  in  that  village.  It  was  at  that  house  that  Lafayette 
stopped  and  shared  the  hospitalities  of  Hugh  White  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  during  his  attendance  at  the  treaty  with  the  Indians 
held  at  Fort  Stanwix.  In  the  partition  of  that  patent  Mr.  White 
acquired  title  to  about  1,500  acres,  and  his  possessions  embraced 
the  site  of  Whitesboro  and  extended  southerly  to  the  south 
bounds  of  the  tract. 

During  the  season  of  1784,  ]\Ir.  White  and  his  sous  cleared  oft 
about  four  acres  of  land  by  chopping  down  the  trees,  but  not  by 
piling  and  burning  them  as  now,  but  by  rolling  the  logs  off  the 
embankment  east  of  his  house,  and  upon  the  low  lands  between  it 
and  Sauquoit  creek.  That  clearing  included  the  present  "  village 
green,"  the  sites  which  were  subsequently  those  of  the  court  house 
and  jail,  and  adjacent  lands.  In  due  tim3  the  male  members  of 
that  family  hoed  and  harvested  the  field  of  corn,  which  they  had 
planted  at  "  Shoemaker's  "  the  ^lay  before,  and  that  crop  did 
good  service  for  the  next  winters  supply  of  food  and  fodder. 

In  January,  1785,  Hugh  White  returned  to  Connecticut  for  the 
rest  of  his  family,  and  at  once  brought  them  to  his  new  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sauquoit.  The  family  then  consisted  in  all  of 
fifteen  persons,  viz. :  five  sons,  (two  of  them  married,)  three 
daughters,  two  daughters-ui-law,  and  three  grand  children.  Those 
were  the  pioneer  settlers  subsequent  to  the  revolution,  and  then 
the  only  white  settlement  in  the  State  west  of  what  is  now  the 
village  of  Herkimer,  formerly  "  Fort  Dayton." 

» 
Old  Mo^TGOMEUY  County. 

At  that  period  of  time,  that  settlement  was  in  Montgomery 
county,  which  county  then  included  all  of  the  State  west  of  the 
<?ounty  of  Albany.  That  county  was  divided  into  "districts," 
not  into  tov/ns  as  now.  The  "German  Flatts  district"  then 
included  part  of  what  is  now  Herkimer  county,  and  thence  to  the 
northern,  southern,  and  western  boundaries  of  the  State. 

On  the  7th  of  !March,  1788,  ^lontgomery  county  was  organized 
into  towns,  and  all  that  part  of  the  State  west  of  a  north  and  south 
line  drawn  across  the  State,  passing  through  Genesee  street  inUtica, 
was  formed  into  the   "Town   of  Whites  Town."     The  territory 
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embraced  in  tliis  town  included  about  half  the  State,  with  a 
population,  perhaps,  of  less  than  200.  The  first  town  meeting  was 
held  at  the  tavern  of  D.  C.  White,  in  Whitesboro,  son  of  llu:;h  . 
White,  April  G,  1789.  The  first  general  election  held  in  the  town 
in  1791,  commenced  at  Cayuga  bridge,  then  adjourned  to  jManlius» 
thence  to  Fort  Staiiwix,  and  closed  up  at  Whitesboro. 

Old  Hekkimkr  County. 

In  February,   1791,   Herkimer   was  carved  out  of  Montgomery 
countv,    and    extended    west     to     Ontario    county,    which    had 
beoo  taken    ofi'  in    L789.     By  this   act   of   1791  it  was  provided 
that    the   courts  of    common   pleas    and   of  general   sessions   for 
Herkimer  county,  "should   be   held    at    the   church  in   the  town 
of  Herkimer,"     The    church  thus  alluded   to  then    occupied   the 
present  site  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  that  village,  on  the 
corner  diagonally  across  the  street  from  the  present  court  house. 
But  two  terms  in   each  year  were  provided  for  by  said   act,  and 
those   terms   to   commence    on   Tuesday   and    end   the   Saturday 
following.     The    judges    and  justices    of    these    courts    and    the 
supervisors    of     the    several    towns    in    Herkimer    county    were 
authorized   to   select   the  site,  and   the   latter  to   raise  money  to 
erect  a  court  house  and  jail.     The  site  selected  is  the  present  one 
in  Herkimer  village,  and  the  jail  was  placed  in  the  story  under- 
neath the  court  house.     Henry  Staring,  a  plain  Dutch  farmer,  but 
of   much    native    ability    and   good    strong    sense,  and   who  had 
rendered  valuable   service,   and  endured   great    suffering    for   his 
country,   was   appointed  first  judge.     Jedediah   Sanger,  of  Xew 
Hartford,  Hugh  White  and  Amos  Wetmore,  of  Whitesboro,  were 
made  side  judges.       William  Colbraih,    of    I'ort    Stanwix,    was 
appointed   sheriff,  and  Jonas  Tlatt,  of  Whitesboro,  county  clerk- 
Work  was  soon  commenced  on  the  court  house  and  jail,  and  an 
act  was  ])assed   in  Januarv,  1793,  authorizing  the  supervisors  to 
raise    £1,000    to   defray    tlie   expenses    already  incurred    in    the 
erection  of    those  buildings;  by  the  same  act  the  courts   above 
mentioned  were  authorized  to  alternate  "  between  the  court  house 
in  the  town  of  Herkimer,  and  such  place  in  the  town  of  Whites- 
town  as  said  courts  should  order  to  be  entered  in  their  minutes;  " 
and   the  sheritf  v>as  ordered  to   remove  all  the  Herkimer  county 
prisoners  to  the  jail  in  that  county  from  jMontgomery  county,  on 
or  before  3Iarch,  1793.     In   i)ursuance  of  above  act   the  January 
term  of  the  court  was  held  in   1701:  in  an  unfinished  "meeting 
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house,''  in  what  is  now  Xew  Hartford,  at  whicli  Ju<lge  Staring 
presided.  Tliat  was  the  tirst  court  of  record  hehl  witliin  the 
limits  of  Oneida  county,  and  was  the  same  court  wliere  Sheriff 
Colbrath  passed  up  to  iho  juil;^e  a  jnr:  of  "gin  as  the  court  was 
about  to  adjourn  for  the  day,  in  consequence  of  the 'absence  of 
fire  and  the  intense  cohl  in  tlie  building.  As  that  story  lias  been 
so  often  told  aiid  so  many  times  published,  it  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  In  !MarcI),  179"),  a  law  was  passed  autlioiizing  tlie  super- 
visors of  III  rkinier  county  to  raisi>  -s;720  to  coinjjlete  the  court 
house  and  jail,  an<l  in  Jfarch,  1797,  thc-y  were  further  empovv'ered 
to  raise  all  i'uiids  necessary  for  tliat  purpose. 

While  Jonas  Piatt  was  county  clerk  of  Herkimer  county,  he 
kept  the  county  clerk's  othee  ;'tt  AVliitesl)oro,  but  wljen  Oneida 
county  was  taken  off  in  179S,  tlie  Herkimer  county  clerk's  office 
was  ordered  to  be  located  at  Herkimer.  In  1S04,  that  clerk's 
office  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  with  it,  about  all  of  the  valuable 
books,  records  and  pajiers. 

Xot  long  since  I  examined  tife  clerk's  office  at  Herkimer  to 
gather  material  for  this  sketch;  but  that  tire  of  1801  had' made 
sad  havoc  witli  the  early  records.  In  a  dry  goods  box,  promis- 
cuously stowed  away,  were  ''declarations,"  "J\"(//v,"  an<l  other 
pleadings  and  legal  procecdino:.?,  with  the  names  of  E,  Clark,  T. 
K.  Gold,  Jonas  Piatt  and  J.  Kirkland,  early  membars  of  the  bar 
in  this  locality  when  it  was  part  of  Herkimer  county,  endorsed  on 
such  ])apers,  but  so  bedimmed  by  time  and  damaged  by  fire  as  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  gather  mucli  information  therefrom. 
I  was  able,  however,  to  ascertain  from  scraps  and  fragments  of 
scorched  and  half  burned  court  calendars,  minutes  of  the  courts 
and  other  legal  documents,  that  j;rior  to  1794,  the  Herkimer  courts 
were  held  in  what  is  Jiow  the  village  of  Herkimer;  and  that  from 
and  alter  the  Janiiary  term  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1794  (which 
term  was  held  at  Xew  Ilarilord)  uniil  Oneida  county  was  taken 
off  in  1708,  the  county  courts  of  Herkimer  alternated  between 
Herl<.imer  village  and  *'the  school  house  near  Hugh  White's  in 
Whitestown."  That  school  house  stood  on  the  north-easterly  side 
of  what  is  now  Main  street  in  Wliitesboro,  ami  was  the  site 
subse<iuently  occupied  by  the  Academy,  and  now  by  the  residence 
of  Hon.  C  31.  Dennison. 

In  January,  170",  at  a  term  of  tlie  Coumion  Pleas  held  at  the 
court  hcuse  in  Herkimer,  a  vote  Avas  taken  by  the  judges  and 
justices  present,  as  to  the  [dace  in  Whitestown  the  next  June  terra 
should   V)e   held,  and   the   votes,  as   entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
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coxirt,  stood  eleven  for  "  tlie  school  house  near  Hugh  White's,"  and 
two  votes  for  "the  meeting  house  near  Jetlediah  Sanger."  Those 
two  votes  were  James  Dean  and  James  Steile.  I  did  not  find  any 
other  vote  entered  in  detail  upon  the  minutes,  as  to  wliere  the 
courts  should  be  held.  The  June  term  of  1795,  and  tiie  September 
and  October  terms  of  1T9G  and  1797  and  the  January  term  of  179S 
were  held  at  sai<l  school  house.  The  fact  that  tlie  county  clerk's 
office  of  Herkimer  county,  for  the  first  seven  years  after  that 
county  was  organized,  Avas  kept  at  Whitesboro,  and  was  so  kept 
for  eighteen  years  alter  Oneida  county  Avas  fornied,  and  that  the 
county  courts  were  held  there  half  the  time,  had  much  to  do  in 
attracting  thither,  at  that  early  period,  leading  lawyers  and 
prominent  citizens  and  in  giving  to  that  village  a  start  and 
prominence  in  the  early  history  of  the  county.     - 

". '  .  ' . '* 

■  Oneida  County.     ;:,  .,      ■        "       ;.' 

In  March,  179S,  Oneida  county  was  formed,  and  its  boundaries 
then  extended  to  the  north  and  south  bounds  of  the  State,  and 
as  far  west  as  Onondaga  county.  l>y  that  act  courts  were 
directed  to  be  held  "at  the  school  house  near  Fort  Stanwix,'* 
which  sehool  house  then  stood  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
west  park  in  Rome.  A  court  house  when  built,  was  ordered 
by  said  act  organizing  the  county,  to  be  located  within  one  mile 
of  the  fort.  Jedediah  Sanger  was  appointed  first  judge,  Hugh 
White  and  three  others,  side  judges.  W^illiam  Colbratb,  who  had 
been  the  first  sheriff  of  Herkimer  county,  was  made,  the  first 
Bherift'  of  Oneida,  and  Jonas  Piatt,  who  had  been  first  county  clerk 
of  Herkimer  county,  was  made  the  first  county  clerk  of  Oneida. 
Dominick  Lynch,  a  large  landdiolder  in  Home,  donated  to  the 
county,  May  21,  ISOo,  for  the  ])ur])Oses  of  court  house  and  jail,  the 
present  site  occupied  l)y  tliose  edifices.  In  ^larch,  1801,  an  act 
was  passed  providing  for  the  keeping  of  Oneida  county  prisoners 
in  the  Herkimer  county  jail,  but  to  be  removed  therefrom  to 
Oneida  county,  as  soon  as  the  sheriff'  of  the  latter  county  should 
deem  the  jail  directed  to  be  built  in  Oneida  county  sufficiently 
finished  for  tlie  safe  keeping  of  prisoners.  In  April,  ISOl,  Thomas 
Jenkins  and  H.  L.  Hosmor,  of  Hud.-on,  and  John  Thompson,  of 
Stillwater,  and  Dcrlck  Lane  of  Troy,  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  locate  thf  court  houj^e  and  jail  in  Oneida  County,  and  thev 
Bclected  tlie  site  which  Mr.  Lynch  had  deeded  to  the  county.  The 
"Whitesburo  pcK^ple  then  made  an  etfurt  to  make  that  locality  a 
half  shire  town  of  the  county;  for  at  that  time  Utica  was  quite  au 
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iusignificant  place  and  the  leading  men  of  the  county  were  located 
at  Wliiteshoio.  In  September,  1801,  IIuL;h  While  deeded  to  the 
county  over  an  acre  of  ground  in  Whitcsboro  to  belong  to  tlie 
county,  so  long  as  it  was  used  for  purposes  of  court  house  and  jail,  but 
to  revert  to  him  or  his  heirs,  Avhen  not  so  used.  At  a  term  of  the 
Common  Pleas  lield  at  the  seiiool  house  in  Rome,  in  December,  1801, 
Sheriff  Brodliead  reported  that  the  jail  at  Whitesboro  was 
ButHciently  comjjleted  for  the  safe-kee[)ing  of  prisoners,  and  the 
court  ordered  the  Oneiila  county  prisoners  in  jail  at  Herkimer  to 
be  removed  to  the  jail  at  Whitesboro  iu  January,  1802.  In 
February,  1802,  tlie  supervisors  of  Oneida  County  were  authorized 
to  raise  the  further  sum  of  >>.539  to  complete  the  jail  (without 
mentioning  which  jail),  and  iu  February,  1803,  they  were  further 
empowered  to  raise  ^300  to  complete  the  jail  at  Whitesboro,  and 
in  April  of  the  same  year  courts  were  authorized  to  be  held 
alternately  at  Uome  and  Whitesboro,  and  the  commissioners  who 
had  been  authorized  to  erect  the  Rome  jail  were  empowered  by 
that  act  to  go  on  and  "'cause  the  doors  of  the  jail  lately  built  at 
Rome  to  be  made  and  completed."  In  April,  1800,  the  legislature 
authorized  the  supervisors  of  Oneida  County  to  raise  >?4,000  to 
erect  two  court  houses,  the  one  near  the  jail  at  Rome  and  the 
other  near  the  jail  at  Whitesboro,  and  those  two  court  houses,  both 
made  of  brick,  were  soon  after  built  on  the  sites  which  had  been 
donated  to  the  county.  The  Rome  court  house  was  burntd  iu 
1847,  but  the  Whitesboro  building  yet  stands,  probably  the  oldest 
one  in  the  State  yet  standing,  erected  for  a  court  house. 

In  delving  among  the  session  laws  of  the  last  century,  to  find 
laws  relative  to  the  holding  of  courts,  I  found  the  following  law, 
passed  in  February,  1788,  the  same  session  Whitestown  was 
formed,  which  may  be  curious  and  of  interest  at  the  present  day, 
as  showing  how  carefully  the  bench  was  then  guarded,  right  alter 
the  Revolution,  lest  some  wealthy  and  intiuential  outsider  sliould 
sit  thereon,  and  by  his  presence  overawe  judges  and  perhaps 
thwart  or  prevent  justice.  The  act  reads:  "Xo  person,  little  or 
great,  shall  sit  upon  the  bench  with  the  judges  during  their 
session,  upon  pain  of  line  and  imprisonment;  and  said  judges  are 
charged  that  they  do  not  suffer  any  person  to  sit  with  them  on  the 
bench  in  their  session  ct>ntrary  to  the  intent  of  this  act." 

This  prelinunary  sketch  relative  to  the  patents,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  counties  and  towns,  to  the  designation  of  county  seats, 
and  the  erection  of  court  houses  and  jails,  atul  the  holding  of 
courts,    seemed    to    be    necessary    for    a    better  understanding  of 
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some  of  the  causes  wliicli  gave  to  Wliitesboro  its  start  and 
importance  in  tlie  early  history  of  the  county,  and  contributed  to 
make  it  the  abode  of  so  many  influential  persons,  so  many 
learned  and  able  lawyers,  an<l  so  many  prominent  politicians  and 
citizens.  I  have  n:;nied  the  j)ionecr  settler.  He  Avas  a  person  of 
resolute  will,  trreat  force  of  eharacter,  full  of  energy  and  enterprise, 
and  with  a  clear  and  di-cerning  mind.  The  facttliat  Hugh  White, 
at  the  age  of  tifty-one  years,  with  a  large  family,  should  break 
away  fi-om  early  associations  and  plea^ant  surroundiii'js,  and 
become  a  pioneer  in  such  a  remote  wilderness  as  this  part  of  the 
State  then  was,  indicates  pretty  clearly  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  that  he  svas  a  ])t]-son  of  far-reaching  sagacity  to  be  able  to 
discern  what  this  section  was  destined  to  become.  He  at  once  set 
to  work  to  im})rove  and  build  up  the  neighborhood,  to  cause  it  to 
be  the  jdace  lor  holding  courts,  and  in  various  ways  to  make  it 
attractive,  so  as  to  indnce  its  settlement  by  the  best  class  of 
citizens  from  bis  own  State,  as  well  as  from  other  localities.  The 
lawyers  who  early  located  in  Wliitesboro,  were  college  bred  and 
learned  in  the  law,  and  the  other  citizens  were  generally  persons  of 
mark,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  prominence  and  ability.  The 
ladies,  too,  who  composed  the  families  of  those  early  settlers,  were 
as  a  rule,  educated  and  refined,  and,  of  course,  gave  grace,  culture 
and  dignity  to  the  circle  in  which  they  moved.  In  many  respects 
the  villages  of  "Whitesboro  and  Canandaigua  seem  much  alike. 
Both  were  small  places.  While  Whitcsboro  had  her  Whites,  Gold, 
Sill,  Piatt,  Storrs  and  Breese,  Canandaigua  had  her  Grangers, 
Wadsworth,  Spencer,  Porter,  Sibley,  Phelps  and  Gregg,  men  of_ 
distinction  and  large  influence  in  the  Sttite. 

In  March,  1700,  Congress  passe  1  a  law  for  taking  a  census  of 
the  inhaV'itants  of  the  United  States.  Under  that  law  the  first 
enumeration  of  the  people  was  made  after  the  revolution,  and 
from  it,  it  appeared  that  there  were  in  what  is  now  Pome,  in  that 
year,  some  three  or  four  families,  and  in  wliat  is  novv-  Utica,  about 
fBlteeu  families  and  one  hundreil  ])ersons.  AA'hitesboro  had 
twenty  families  and  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants. 
Of  this  number  sixty-one  were  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
twenty-five  males  under  sixteen,  and  forty-four  females.  That 
census  showed  there  were  six  hundied.and  eighty-nine  families 
in  the  town  of  Whitcstown  and  a  total  population  of  one 
thousand  tight. hundred  and  ninety-one. 

These  paj)ers  are  entitled  " Whitesboro's  Gohlen  Age,"  and 
to  show  that  Wliitesboro  had  a  golden  age,  and  is  justly  entitled 
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to  that  name,  and  to  all  that  may  Ik-  said  in  praise  of  her  prom- 
inent and  worthy  citizen!^,  it  will  be  essential  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  tlie  i)ersons  who  resided  "there,  and  who  con- 
tributed to  give  it  prominence  and  celebrity. 

Hugh  White  axd  Family. 

Hugh  White  and  family  occupy  so  hu-go  a  place  in  the  history 
of  this  State,  that  a  lull  sketch  of  the  various  members  would  fill 
quite  a  volume.  Even  the  merest  outline  will  be  quite  too 
lengthy  for  a  paper  of  this  kind.  Ilugli  White  was  one  of  the 
selectmen  of  ^liddletown  from  1779  to  1783;  he  was  coTumissary 
in  the  army  during  a  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  he  was 
a  man  of  means  and  of  position,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
associated  with  such  men  as  joined  him  in  the  purchase  of 
Sadaqueda  patent.  At  the  time  of  his  location  in  Whitesboro, 
thii  part  of  the  State  was  a  wilderness,  the  woods  peopled 
with  hostile  Indians,  the  r.earest  white  settlement  twenty  miles 
distant,  and  the  nearest  mill  forty  miles,  (at  Fort  Plain).  Mr. 
White,  like  Sir  Willuim  Johnson  and  Rev.  Samuel  Tvirkland  and 
Judge  James  Dean,  lia  1  the  prudence  and  sagacity  to  conciliate 
and  make  friends  with  the  Indians.  The  Oneidas  adopted  him 
into  their  tribe  and  he  was  a  general  favorite  with  all.  He  was 
one  of  the  juilges  of  the  Herkimer  Common  Pleas  when  that 
county  was  organized  in  1791,  and  held  that  office  until  Oneida 
county  was  formed  seven  years  later,  when  he  was  ajipointed 
judge  of  that  court  for  the  latter  county  and  held  the  office  until 
1804 — fourteen  years  judge.  During  his  liic  he  placed  his  sons  in 
comibrtable  circumstances  about  him  by  giving  each  a  farm, 
locating  tliem  in  relation  to  his  own  residence  according  to  the 
priority  of  their  ages — the  eldest  being  the  nearei^t,  the  youngest 
the  farthest  removed. 

Judge  White  was  the  first  settler  after  tlie  Revolution,  wlio 
dared  to  o\erleap  the  German  settleiuents  lower  down  on  the 
Mohawk,  and  brave  the  dangers  and  the  hardships  of  the  western 
wilds.  He  lived  to  see  the  territory  in  v.'hich  he  settled, 
named  after  him  as  a  town,  and  the  Aast  wilderness,  then  in- 
habited only  by  savages,  turned  into  cultivated  fields  and  prosperous 
villages  and  become  the  abode  of  300,000  persojis,  the  forests  and 
the  red  men  replaced  by  sen;inaries  of  learning  and  temples  of 
■worshij),  the  jilace  where  he  settled  and  passed  the  remaining 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  life,  become  the  leading  village  west  of 
Albany,  and   the  center  of'  as  refined  and   cultured  a  society,  and 
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the  home  of  as  influential  ;in<l  inttlligciit  a  class  of  men  as  any 
in  the  state  or  nation.  lie  <lieil  on  the  iTth  of  April,  1812,  at 
the  age  of  TO  years.  His  funeral  was  -uttende"!  by  his  nuineroiH 
descendants  and  connections,  and  by  an  unusual  concourse  of  the 
most  aged  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  county.  The 
remains  of  this  pioneer  settler  repose  in  a  commanding  position 
in  the  Whitesboro  cemetery,  and  so  long  as  history  shall  retain  a 
memorial  of  the  Hnt  settlement  of  th.is  country,  the  name  of  Hugh 
White  Avill  be  remembered  with  veneration  and  respect. 

Mr.  White  had  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  grew  to  man  or 
womanhood.  Daniel  C.  White,  the  eldest  of  his  sens,  came  (with 
his  wife  and  a  son  then  two  years  old)  with  his  father  in  1784  to 
settle  on  the  Sadaqueda  ]iatent.  lie  kept  tavern  directly  across 
the  road  from  his  fathei-'s  residence,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  or  rise 
of  ground,  east  of  and  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Babbitt,  formerly  of  William  Kobbins.  It  was  tiiere  his 
daughter,  Esther  White,  was  born  in  iVBo;  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  State  after  the  Revolution,  Avest  of  the  German  Flats. 
She  became  in  1810  the  wife  of  Henry  K.  Storrs.  It  was  at  that 
tavern  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  town,  in  April,  1789. 
Daniel  C,  died  in  1800,  and  his  widow  kept  the  tavern  after  his 
death.  Fortune  C.  White  was  another  child  of  Daniel  C.  White. 
He  was  born  at  Vriiitesboro  three  years  after  the  removal  of  his 
father  there,  and  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  which  conferred 
on  him  in  182(3,  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  read 
law  witii  his  brother-indaw,  Henry  li.  Storrs,  and  the  two 
subsequently  became  partners.  In  1828,  ]Mr.  White  was  member 
of  assembly  from  this  county,  and  again  in  1837.  From  1840  to 
1845,  he  was  first  judge  of  the  Oneida  Common  Fleas,  and  was 
brigadier  general  of  the  Xcm-  York  State  3Iilitia.  Except  a 
residence  of  a  few  years  at  Yonkers,  he  was  a  resident  all  of  his 
life,  of  the  place  where  he  was  born.  He  died  at  Whitesboro  in 
1S6C,  at  the  same  age  his  grandfather.  Judge  Hugh  White,  was  at 
his  death. 

Jose])h  White  was  another  son  of  Judge  Hugh  White.  He  and 
his  wife  and  his  daughter  Susan,  then  three  months  old,  accom- 
panied the  ]uoneer  settler  to  Whitesboro,  in  ^lay,  1784.  He  was 
a  farmer  and  settled  on  the  flats,  l)etwccn  his  father's  residence  and 
Sauquoit  creek,  and  died  in  1827  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
The  daughter  Susan,  above  mentioned,  was  the  one  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  Imlian  Han  Yerry,  -tit  Oriskany,  to  be  kept  over 
night,  as  related  in  Jones'  Annals  of    Oneida   County.     .Vnother 
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<laughtcr  of  Josopli  "Wliite  was  Abiij^ail,  the  wife,  Lut  now  the 
widow  of  .'''a  miel  Wilcox.  She  is  yet  liviii;j:  at  Whitrshoro,  past 
ninety-two  years  of  age,  but  with  a  gooil  miiiJ  and  memory  for 
one  of  her  years.  She  is  the  only  one  of  those  early  born  who  has, 
up  to  this  time,  been  a  eontinuous  resident  of  tliat  vilhige.*  Ilenrj" 
White,  a  son  of  Joseph  Wliite,  was  born  in  Whitesboro,  the  same 
year  Whitestown  was  orjj^anized ;  he  Avas  ambitious  in  his  youth 
for  the  army  or  navy,  and  for  tlie  services  he  rendered  liis  party  in 
the  political  campaign  of  1804,  when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  old, 
in  carrying  political  documents  and  dispatches,  he  was  promised  a 
cadetship ;  biit  as  that  promise  was  not  fulfilled,  he  became  a 
farmer.  When  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Packet  Boat  Company 
was  organized  in  lS:i-2,  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  he 
was  appointed  sujierintendent,  and  held  that  position  for  sixteen 
years,  exhibiting  great  executive  ability.  He  died  in  Utica  in 
1860,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Joseph  White  had  eleven  children, 
five  of  them  sons,  and  two  of  the  latter  died  in  infiincy. 

Hugh  White,  Jr.,  Avas  another  son  of  Judge  Hugh  White.  For 
three  years  Hugh,  Jr.,  was  in  tlie  Revolutionary  army,  and  for  a 
time  on  board  a  ],)riA'ateer  during  that  war.  He  was  twenty-one 
years  old  when  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Whitesboro  in  1784. 
He  was  a  farmer,  and  lived  near  his  father's  residence,  and 
had  seven  children.  One  of  his  sons  was  Canvass  White, 
who  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  one  of  the  early  engineers 
on  the  Erie  canal,  and  was  sent  to  England  by  the  canal 
authorities  to  procure  mathematical  instruments  and  to  make 
observations  relative  to  canals.  To  him  has  been  genei^ally 
ascribed  the  credit  of  being  the  fii'st  discoverer  of  water  lime 
cement,  until  that  claim  was  so  ably  combatted  in  a  paper  prepared 
and  read  before  this  society  in  ^November  last  year  by  Hon* 
Samuel  Earl.  He  ilied  in  Flori>la  in  1834.  Hugh  White,  brother 
of  Canvass  ^^'hite,  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1823,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  rea<l  law  with  his  relatives,  Storrs  it  White, 
and  afterwards  in  Xew  York  city,  but  soon  turned  his  attention 
to  other  i>ursuits.  From  182.j  to  1830,  he  was  a  resident  of 
Chittenango,  and  after  that  removed  to  Waterford,  Saratoga 
County,  and  in  1S44  was  elected  to  Congress  from  that  county, 
and  was  subsequently  twice  re-elected,  serving  three  terms  in  that 
body. 

Ansel  White,  was  another  son  of  Judge  Hugh  White.  He 
accompanied  the  latter  to  Whitesboro  in  1784.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  had  ten  cliildren.     He  died  in  that  villa<'e  in  1858,  at  the  ao^e 

*  Since  deceased. 
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of  ninety-three,  having,  bcori  argsicT^t  of  that  locality  seventy- 
four  years.  ,     .     ;       ■,*•-/.    ^  ;^    • 

Philo  White,  another  ancT  th.e  youngest  son  of  .Tudge  Hugli, 
was  seventeen  years  old  when  he  came  with  his  fatlier  to  Whitos- 
•boro.  lie  was  a  farmer  and  also  engaged  more  or  less  in 
merchandising- and  he  had  nine  children,  four  of  them  sons.  One 
of  the  sorss,  (Hon.  Pliilo  ^\'ljite,  LL.  I).,)  was  born  in  Whitesboro, 
and  acquired  an  ccadeinical  ediication  at  the  seminary  in  that 
village.  Ilis  early  inclinations  were  for  the  press,  and  before  of 
age,  he  contributed  much  to  the  columns  of  the  Cohnnhlo.n 
Gazette,  a  paper  started  in  Home  in  1799,  but  removed  to  I'tica  in 
1803.  In  1S20  he  went  to  Washington,  and  while  there  and  through 
the  intluence  or  acquaintanco  of  his  relative,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  then 
in  Congress  from  this  county,  Mr.  White  went  to  Xorth  Carolina 
and  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Western  Curolinian,  and 
so  continued  until  1830,  when  he  was  appointed  United  States 
navy  agent  for  the  Pacific  station.  In  1834:  he  established  the 
North  Carolina  Standard  at  Raleigh,  and  was  elected  State 
printer  and  his  paper  became  the  State  paper.  From  1837  to  1844 
lie  was  paymaster  and  ]iursor  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Subsecjuently  he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  v»-as  editor  of  several 
newspapers  there,  and  in  184  7  v.as  member  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  and  subsequently  of  the  State  Senate.  He  held  other 
positions  of  influence  in  that  State.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Consul  at  Hamburg.  In  18.53  he  was  appointed 
charr/e  </'  otj'aires  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  and  the  next  year 
W'as  raised  to  the  grade  of  minister  resident  in  that  country,  aud 
there  remuiMed  until  ls58.  ]Many  years  ago  he  returned  to  the 
village  where  he  was  born,  where  lie  now  resides  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  with  a  vigorous  mind,  respected  by  his  neighbors  and 
a  very  large  and  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance.  (Died 
February  lo,  1883.) 

General  Giiorue  DooLnTr.E. 

Witliin  two  years  after  Judge  White  left  ]Middletown  in  1784, 
there  ciune  trom  that  same  place  to  Wiiite.-boro  a  young  man,  then 
less  tlian  twenty-six  years  cdd.  Although  a  young  man  in  years 
lie  had  rendered  good  service  to  his  country,  for  duiing  the 
struggle  which  resulted  in  our  inde})endeiice',  Gecrge  Doolittle  had 
served  in  .the  continental  :iriny.  He  wes  a  shoemaker  by  trade, 
and  carried  his  ''kit  of  tools"  with  him  while  in  the  war.  and 
.  ivith  tliese  he  -'cobbled"'  and   mended  the  shoes  of  the  soldiers. 
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ami  tlic  money  thus  earned  was  ciirefiilly  saved.  Willi  liis  little 
cajtitul  he  commenced  at  Whitcsboro  the  shoe-makint;  l)usines3, 
Avliicli  expanded  into  that  of  a  tanner  and  currier. 

He  was  hiffldy  prosjierous  in  business,  accumidated  a  liandsome 
property,  and  was  greatly  res[)eeted.  lie  was  for  nearly  thirty 
years  supervisor  of  Whitestowu,  and  such  was  tlic-  coiriidence  of  the 
taxpayers  and  his  fellow-citizens,  in  his  ability  and  integrity,  that 
there  was  little  or  no  opposition,  to  his  repeated  re-elections.  His 
residence  at  tlie  time  of  his  death  was  just  east  of  Sautpioit  creek, 
in  the  brick  house  yet  standing  there,  a  few  rods  southerly  from 
Wain  street.  He  was  the  first  brigadier  general  of  militia  com- 
missioned in  the  county,  and  a  lioman  who  remembers  General 
Doolittle  sixty  years  ago,  says  he  was  a  large  handsome  man  and 
occupied  a  high  position  in  the  community  where  he  lived.  He 
died  quite  sud<leiily  in  1^25  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  leaving 
ten  children  and  twenty-eiglit  grandciiildren.  Two  o(  his  sons, 
Jessie  W.  and  Charles  li.,  were  prosperous  merchants  in  Utica, 
the  former  as  early  as  J805.  One  of  his  daughters  became  the 
wife  of  Benjmin  S.  Walcott;  another  married  Herbert  I--.  ^laun,  a 
sou  of  Xewton  ^latni,  then  of  Vriiitesboro,  but  who  subscqueritly 
moved  to  Jetlersou  county,  and  after  vrhom  Mannsville  was  named; 
another  was  the  wife  of  William  K.  Tibbitts;  another  married 
Jose]>h  Foster,  and  the  youngest  one  married  Charles  Hammond, 
who  was  prominently  connected  with  various  railroad  entei"prises 
in  the  west.  His  wife  was  the  survivor  of  all  General  Doolittle's 
ten  children,  and  a  few  years  ago  she  and  her  husband  were  resi- 
dents of  Chicago. 

Airos  Wktmouk. 

In  1780  Amos  Wetmore,  with  a  large  family,  came  from  ^fiddle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  settled  on  lands  adjoining  31  r.  ^Vhit^"^',  but  east 
of  Sauquoit  creek.  He  was  the  owner  of  two  hundied  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  and  was  a  prominent  and  enterprising  citizen.  lu 
1788,  the  first  grist  mill  hi  the  State  west  of  the  German  Flats, 
was  erected  on  his  lands  by  John  Beardsley,  builder,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  Mr.  Wctniore,  Hugh  White  and  3lr.  IJeardshy — the 
latter  beiuLf  oAvner  of  half,  and  each  of  the  others  of  one-«piarter 
of  the  mill.  The  mill  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Mr.  Wet- 
more's  residence,  and  a  nund)cr  of  rods  east  of  the  Sauquoit,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  mill  was  propelled  by  water  taken  in  a  canal 
from  the  creek.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  mill  burned 
down,  ami  Mr.  Wetmore,  in  1797,  built  a  new  one,  he  having  in  the 
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mpan  time  V)ecotno  sole  owner.  There  liad  been  no  actual  piirv^lia-c 
or  deed  of  the  water,  or  the  rio;]it  to  use  it,  to  Mr.  Wet  more.  an.  I 
soon  after  tlie  new  mill  was  rehullt,  3Ir.  Wliite  insisted  that  unl(-> 
Mr.  AVetmore  would  buihl  a  dam  and  turn  half  of  the  w.iter  on  a 
raeadoweontiixuoiis  to  Sauquoit  creek  (owned  by  Hugh  White,  dr.,) 
and  become  a  Presbyterian  and  join  the  congregation  in  \\  hito- 
boro  under  the  charge  of  Itev.  Bethuel  Dodd,  he  (tlie  elder  llu^^n 
White)  would  lait  the  old  dam  and  deprive  Mr.  Wetmore  of  the 
use  of  the  water,  ^h:  Wetmore  did  not  consent  and  the  dam  was 
cut  accor:lingly,  and  ^Ir.  Wetmore  tiled  a  bill  in  chancery  against 
Hugh  White,  Sen.  and  Jr.,  claiming  that  a  i)aroI  agreement  or 
understanding  between  Wetmore  and  the  elder  White  existed  as 
to  the  water.  Jonas  Piatt,  a  young  man  of  less  than  thirty  years 
of  age,  then  located  at  AVhitesboro,  was  solicitor  for  Mr.  AVetmore, 
assisted  by  Abraham  Van  Vechten  of  Albany,  one  of  the  best  real 
estate  lawyers  iu  the  State.  Thomas  II.  Gold,  as.-isted  by  John  V. 
Henry  of  Albany,  also  a  bright  legal  luminary,  was  counsel  for 
Mr.  White.  At  the  hearing  in  chancery,  before  Chancellor  Lan- 
sing, the  latter  decided  iu  lavor  of  ]Mr.  White,  but  on  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Errors,  the  latter  court  unanimously  reversed  the 
chancellor's  decision  and  gave  to  Mr.  Wetmore  the  permanent  use 
of  a  portion  of  the  Avater.  The  case  after  being  in  the  courts 
seven  years  was  decided  in  1 805,  and  the  mill  was  for  years  known 
far  and  wi<le  as  "  Wetmore's  ]Mills.'-  Mr.  Wetmore  was  appointed 
one  of  the  side  judges  of  the  Herkimer  Common  I'kas  wtien  that 
court  was  organized,  aiul  in  ITOS  when  Oneida  county  was  foi-med 
he  was  a}>pointed  one  of  the  justices  for  the  county.  He  di.Ml  in 
1808  at  the  age  of  sixty-seveu  years,  leaving  eight  children  and 
numerous  descendants.  Among  his  sons  were  -\mos,  Jehiel,  F.zra, 
Asher  and  Par-ons  \A\-tmore;  the  latter  married  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Hugh  White. 

Lkavexworth,  AVil<  ox,  Pooi.,  Barnaki)  -VXD  Brainak.>. 

Soon  after  Amos  Wetmore's  removal  to  the  "White-town 
country,"  there  came,  (and  prior  to  1700),  a  nund>er  of  other  iami- 
lies  from  the  Xew  England  States,  who  located  at  or  near 
Whitesboro;  bnt  the  order  or  the  precise  year  of  their  coming  can 
not  now  be  ascertained.  There  were  the  families  of  Lemuel  Leaven- 
worth, Peuben  and  Ozias  Wilcox,  Simeon  Pool,  Moses  Barnard 
Jeptha  Brainard;  all  of  the  foregoing  appear  on  the  United 
States  census  of  the  town  of  Whitestown,  taken  in  1790;  all,  except 
Mr.  Pool,  I  believe,  came  from  Connecticut;  Pool  came  from  Massa- 
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chnsotts.  It  would  seem  from  recorded  deeds  in  the  county,  tliat 
niosf,  if  not  all  of  the  above,  located  on  farms  outside  of  the  village 
of  Wiiiteshoro,  and  hence,  strictly  s)>eakin2:,  out  of  the  line  of  these 
sketches.  A  brief  reference,  however,  to  each  -will  not  be,  i)erhaps, 
uninteresting.  ]Mr.  Leavenworth  located  cast  of  Sauciuoit  creek 
and  at  his  death,  in  1^-25,  was  the  owner  of  quite  a  f:nm.  lie  lield 
town  ortices,  and  was  coroner  of  the  county  in  ITOS,  IVOO  and  1800; 
he  left  a  number  of  children.  Jcptha  Brainard  located  west  of  the 
village,  but  alter  a  iew  years  he  moved  to  Western  in  this  county, 
and  died  in  1.^20,  :it  the  age  of  83  years.  He  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  somewhat  celebrated  Dr.  Daniel  Braiiiard,  of  Rush  3Iedical 
college.  Th.-j  Wilcox  family  became  permanent  residents  of  the 
town.  Reuben  was  a  soldier  of  t'le  Revolution,  and  when  he  came 
to  Whitesboro,  l)ought  a  larm  a  mile  west  of  the  village,  for  which 
lie  gave  two  shillings  ])er  acre,  and  had  to  cut  a  road  through  the 
woods  to  get  to  it.  He  married  a  d;iughter  of  Joseph  White,  (and 
sister  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Wilcox,)  and  died  in  1853  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years.  Ho  was  lather  ot  Morris  and  Reuben  Wilcox,  whom  present 
residents  of  Wliitesl)oro  will  remember  as  being  old  residents  of 
that  place,  ^[oses  Barnard  purchased  considerable  land  in  that 
locality  and  was  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  town;  he 
died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Simeon  Pool  in  1703,  owned 
some  two  hundred  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Oriskany  ])atent, 
west  of  Whltesl)oro.  In  that  same  year  he  had  the  contract  for 
carrying  tlie  United  States  mails  between  Canajoharieand  Whites- 
boro, which  was  evi<lencc  of  the  establishment  of  a  post-office  at 
the  latter  place,  at  least  as  early  as  that  year.  In  th.e  Western 
Cctitinel  of  1794,  then  published  at  Whitesboro.  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  store  at  "Pool's  landing,"  (wherever  that  may  be)  in 
that  town.  It  further  appears  from  recoi-ded  deeds,  that  Simeon 
Pool  was  a  resident  of  Whitestown  in  January,  179"),  but  that  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  he  is  describeil  as  being  of  German 
Flats,  All  that  I  can  learn  further  of  him  is  from  Jesse  R.  Pool, 
who  was  a  resident  of  Whitestown  since  his  birth  in  1806,  on  the 
larm  M-here  he  resided  until  his  death  in  Sei)tember  last ;  wdiich 
farm  was  about  a  mile  south  of  Oriskany.  He  informed  me  that 
his  father  (John  H.  Pool)  was  a  cousin  of  Simeon;  that  he  remem- 
bered hearing  his  father  read  or  tell  of  letters  he  had  received  Irom 
Simeon  Pool,  then  at  \^'ashington,  or  further  south;  giving  an 
account  of  the  arrest  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  which  arrest  Simeon  had  a 
part,  and  of  Burr's  trial  lor  treason  in  1807.  The  Pools  cordially 
disliked   Burr,  aud  lience  those   letters  were  full  and  interesting. 
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The  grand f:itlioi-  of  Josse  U,  Pool  eanie  to  Whitestown  u  itii  aiiotln  r 
sou  between  17!)0  anil  18(iO,  :iii<l  the  two  soon  iifterwards  nio\ .  i 
into  what  is  now  JetVersou  county.  Jesse  K.  stated  tlicy  moved  t 
Wateitown.  IIoULch's  history  of  that  county  records  the  fact  th.ii 
Timothy  Pool  was  one  of  tlie  asscssc)rs  and  one  of  the  overseers  (.f 
higliways  of  the  town  of  Champion,  the  first  year  that  town  wu, 
organized  in  ISOO;  but  what  rehitioiisi)i|)  that  Timothy  was  r., 
Simeon  Fool,  I  can  not  state.  The  John  Pool  who  was  repubhcau 
United  States  senator  from  Xort'i  Carolina  Trom  18G7  to  lST-'3.  an  I 
"who  made  a  sensation  in  political  circles  by  coming  out  for  Generu! 
Hancock  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1S80,  is  supposed  to  b.- 
a  descendant  of  the  Simeon  Pool  above  mentioned. 

J  Dk.  Elizuh  3I0SELEY. 

As  early  as  1T90,  there  was  living  in  Whitesboro,  one  who  wa.-- 
the  first  physician,  the  first  merchant,  and  the  first  postmaster  of 
the  place.  How  much  sooner  than  1790,  Dr.  Klizur  Moseley  carao 
to  that  village  I  can  not  ascertain.  Tl:e  United  States  census  of 
August  of  that  year,  shews  he  was  there  then.  He  came  from 
Massachusetts,  and  his  wife  was  a  sister  of  3Irs.  Captain  Ebenczer 
Wright,  M'ho  came  to  Wright's  settlement  in  Rome,  in  17s'.\ 
father  of  the  j)resent  E.  W.  Wright  of  that  town.  Dr.  ^Nloseky 
erected  r.  dwelling  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  ^lain  and  Clinton 
streets,  in  Whitesboro,  and  in  due  time  erected  a  more  substantial 
dwelling,  rpiite  a  nice  one  for  the  times  and  ]>lace.  He  also  erected 
a  store  near  his  dwelling,  and  later  a  tavern  stand.  ^ly  information 
is,  that  he  had  considerable  of  a  ride  as  a  ]»hysician  when  he  first 
located  in  the  plac2  and  the  country  was  !iew  an-l  the  population 
scattered,  but  years  before  1820  he  gave  up  about  all  of  his 
practice,  and  up  to  al)out  1830  attended  mainly  to  the  duties 
of  his  store.  He  kept  a  varied  assortment  of  goods  and  articles 
for  sale,  so  much  sc>,  that  his  store  was  noted  the  country  through 
as  the  place  where  everything  was  kept  on  iiand  and  for  sale.  A 
bet  was  once  made  in  the  vilhige  bar-room  of  ''the  drinks  for  the 
crowd,''  that  no  one  could  go  to  Dr.  ^loseley's  store  and  incpiire 
for  any  article  that  he  did  not  have  for  sale.  The  taker  of  the  bet 
went  over  to  the  >tore  and  wantetl  to  jjurchase  a  "goose  yoke." 
Tlie  doctor,  v.ho  knew  nothin<jc  of  the  bet  nor  the  object  of  the 
inquirv,  verv  innocently  asked  wiiich  kind  of  a  goose  yoke  was 
wanted,  "the  forked  stick"  or  "the  single  goose  yoke."  The 
inquirer -was  non-plused  at  first,  yet  on  second  thought  said  he 
would  take  lot/t.     The  doctor  v>-ent  or  sent  up  into  the  garret  and 
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l.rou'jht  down  one  of  each  kind,  to  tlie  ntter  discomfiture  of  tho 
!o<cr  of  tlio  bet,  l)iit  to  tlie  great  amusi'nient  of  the  \vi?)ner,  and 
tlit^  eviiU-nt  satisfaction  of  tlie  crowd,  whicli  lingered  at  the  bar- 
room until  they  got  their  share  of  the  st'ik:'s.  It  has  been  here- 
tdl'oro  stated  that  Simeon  Pool  carried  the  mails  in  1703  between 
('aiKii()haric  and  Whitesl)oro  ;  that  is  good  evidence  that  tliere 
uas  a  ]»ost-othce  there  as  eai'ly  as  the  latter  year;  but  tra<lition 
li:i-s  it  that  a  jiost-ortico  was  c-stablished  in  Wiiitcsboro  in  1790,  and 
tiiat  Eli/ur  Moseley  was.  the  first  ])ostmaster  of  the  place.  A 
rcc'iit  letter  of  in(iuiiy  to  the  jiost-oflicc  department  bi-ouglit  back 
the  answer  that  a  firo  ha<l  destroye<l  earlier  records,  but  that  it 
appeared  from  records  then  in  the  ofhi-e  that  in  Jamiary,  1795, 
P^lizur  ^Nloseley  was  postmaster  of  Whitesboro,  and  was  such 
until  he  was  succeeded  in  1825  by  William  G.  Tracy,  "When  he 
ceased  to  be  postmaster  of  that  village,  it  was  stated  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  that  he  had  been  longer  in  that  service  than 
any  other  ]iostmaster  in  the  United  States.  When  Oneida  county- 
was  fbrmetl  Dr.  ^Io>eley  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
new  county,  and  in  1799  he  was  made  the  second  sheriff'.  He 
practiced  medicine  and  carried  on  the  mercantile  business,  as 
before  stated,  until  about  1830.  His  wife  died  about  ten  years 
before.  About  1832  he  sold  his  residence  in  Whitesboro  to  Dr. 
F.  1).  Henderson,  and  also  sold  his  store,  and  about  that  time 
went  to  reside  with  his  daughter,  ]\[rs.  Morrison,  in  Penn  Yan, 
Avhere  he  died  about  1835.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  and  is  represented  as  being  polite  and  affable  in  his  manners, 
courteous  in  l.is  conduct  and  bearing  and  careful  not  to  say  any- 
thing to  hurt  the  ftelings  of  others;  he  was  much  liked  and 
respected  liy  all.  He  reared  a  family  oi  five  children,  all 
daughters  Init  one.  In  the  White.-l'oro  cemetery  is  a  lot,  sur- 
rounded by  a  substantial  iron  fence,  and  within  the  enclosure  are 
a  number  of  mounds,  all  thickly  overgrown  with  briars  and 
brambles;  there  are  no  m<,>uuments  nor  headstones  to  tell  whose 
remains  rest  beneath  the  soil,  nor  anything  to  indicate  whose  lot 
that  fence  encloses,  save  the  single  word  of  '*  ]\Ioselcy  "  upon  the 
iron  gate. 

William  A.  Mosih-y  was  the  only  son  of  Dr.  ]Moselev;  he 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  181G,  read  law  with  Gold  S:  Sill,  and 
soon  alt(-r  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  about  181'.).  he  located  in 
Kuffalo,  and  there  became  a  prominent  lawyer  and  citizen. 
In  1835,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  Erie  county,  and 
ten    years    later   he    was    elected    to    Congress.     Late    in   life   he 
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marrieil  the  wiilow  of  Bela  Coe,  of  Buffalo;  she  was  a  dauglitir 
of  the  hite  V.  C.  J.  DeAugelis,  formerly  of  Trenton,  in  this  county. 
William  A.  ^loseley  ciiotl  in  Now  York  city  in  1877,  leaving  iu> 
descendants.  Those  who  remember  him  well  forty  years  ago, 
inform  me  that  he  was  tall  and  of  commanding  figure,  (six  leet 
in  height.)  of  graceful  and  polislied  manners,  and  of  tine  literary 
tastes  and  acquirements,  and  a  fair  lawyer.  I  am  told  that  his 
portrait  adorns  the  walls  of  the  court  room  of  the  General  Term 
at  Buffalo.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  ]Moseley,  (^tary  Atm,) 
became  the  wife  of  Julius  Guiteau.  Another  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  lioderick  X.  Morrison,  who  was  a  lawyer  in  Utica,  and 
at  one  time  law  partner  in  that  city  of  the  late  Thomas  H. 
Flandrau,  and  later  of  Benjamin  F.  Cooper;  on  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  ]Mr.  ^lorrison  married  anotlier  daughter  of  Dr.  Moseley, 
and  not  far  from  ISOo  lived  in  Penn  Yan,  and  later  in  New  York 
city.  In  ISoO  he  was  living  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  probate 
judge  of  that  city,  where  he  died  in  1S5G.  One  of  ^Ir.  ^Morrison's 
sons  was  named  after  Dr.  ^loseley  ;  he  was  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
as  a  volunteer,  during  the  3Iexican  war.  As  a  romance  of  his 
life,  a  relative  of  his  informs  me  that  it  became  the  lieutenant's 
duty  to  attend  to  the  execution  of  a  soldier  sentenced  to  be  shot 
for  desertion.  A  brother  of  the  soldier  thus  executed  swore 
vengeance  against  Lieutenant  ^Morrison  for  his  ])art  in  the  affair, 
and  some  years  after,  that  brother  and  the  lieutenant  met  in 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and  with  little  or  no  warning,  the 
brother  drew  his  pistol  and  shot  Ijieutenant  3Ioseley  Morrison 
dead  in  the  streets  of  that  city.  Another  daugliter  of  Dr. 
Mosclcy  married  Valentine  ^Morris,  son  of  Judge  Morris,  of 
Butternuts,  Otsego  county  ;  he  was  a  midsliipman  in  the  United 
States  Xavy  when  young,  and  later  in  life  had  charge  of  the 
property  of  the  United  States  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  where  his  Avife 
died  not  many  years  ago.  The  daughter  who  married  Julius 
Guiteau  outlived  her  husband  and  died  souie  twenty  years  ago, 
and  her  remains  are  in  the  Whitesboro  cemetery. 

As  I  shall  liave  considerable  to  say  in  relation  to  those  lawyers 
located  in  Whitesboro  prior  to  1800,  and  to  make  reference  to  the 
Circuit  Courts,  anil  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  in  that  village 
up  to  16-JO,  it  may  add  interest  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  judiciary  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  adrriission  to 
the  bar,  at  the  time  the  pioneer  lawyers  made  Whitesboro  their 
home. 

lu  1790  there  were  but  three  Supreme  Court  judges  in  the  State, 
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and  they  belJ  all  the  general  terms  iu  the  State,  all  of  the  Circuit 
Courts,  antl  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in  the  resj>(.'ctive  counties. 
The  salary  of  the  chief  Justice  was  >>7oO  per  annum,  that  of  the 
two  associate  judges  -sjOO  each.  There  was  not  then,  nor  for  many 
years  tlicreafter,  a  single  text  book  on  law,  by  an  American 
author — not  any  work  on  the  practice  in  the  courts — not  a  volume 
of  reported  decisions,  nor  any  ''rules'"  of  the  courts  to  govern  the 
judges  or  to  guide  the  practitioners.  There  were  no  degrees 
among  lawyers  as  in  later  years,  such  as  attorneys,  counselors  and 
solicitors.  Before  persons  could  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  they 
were  required  to  serve  seven  years'*  clerkship  with  a  practicing 
attorney,  or  else,  three  years  of  such  clerkship  and  jiursue  classical 
studies  for  four  years — making  seven  years,  cither  way.  They 
were  tlien  admitted,  not  as  now  by  courts  after  an  examination, 
but  licensed  by  tlie  governor  of  the  State,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  signing  the  "roll 
for  attorneys,"  then  kept  in  the  Supreme  Court  clerk''s  office  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  on  taking  tlie  following  oath: 

"I, ,  do  solemnly,  ■witliout  any  mental  reservation  or  equivoca- 
tion whichsoever,  swear  and  declare  tliat  I  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance 
and  subjection  to  all  and  every  foreign  king-,  prince,  potentate  and  state,  in 
all  matters  ecclesiastical,  aa  well  as  civil,  and  that  I  will  bear  faith  and  true 
allegiance  to  the  State  of  Xew  York,  as  a  free  and  independent  State. 

I do  swear  that  I  will  truly  and  hunestlj'  demean  myself  in  the 

practice  of  an  attorney  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

On  that  "  roll,"  and  underneath  above  oath,  are  the  signatures 
ol  some  thirty  or  forty  attorneys,  with  the  date  of  subscri])tion 
opposite,  or  underneath  each  signature.  The  earliest  date  on  that 
"roll"  is  January  li',  1790.  Over  the  date  of  April  24,  of  same 
year,  is  the  autograpli  of  DeWitt  Clinton;  o])posite  the  date  of 
May  1,  1700,  is  the  autograjih  of  Joliu  V.  Henry,  who  became  one 
of  the  legal  luminaries  of  the  State;  opposite  the  date  of  August 
5,  1790,  is  the  autograph  of  Francis  IJloodgood,  who  became  after- 
wards a  prominent  citizen  of  Utica,  !*^tate  senator,  county  clerk  of 
this  county  from  1S02  to  1813,  and  again  from  1SI5  to  lS-21 ;  oppo- 
site the  date  of  October  "20,  1790,  is  the  name  of  Henry  W. 
Livingston,  who  also  was  a  resident  of  Utica  from  1808  to  1814. 

JOXAS    Pl^VTT. 

On  the  roll  and  opposite  the  date  of  July  27, 1  790,  is  the  autograph 
of  one  who,  at  that  date,  was  but  a  month  and  a  few  days  past  his 
twenty-first  birthday',  and  who  iu  a  few  mouths  thereafter,  took  up 
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his  residence  in  Wliitosboro,  and  thereby  became  the  pioneer  law- 
yer in  the  State  v;est  of  Johnstown,  and  who  also  in  due  time 
made  his  impress  ui)on  tlie  little  handct  where  he  settled  and  stib- 
scquently  rose  to  eniiiience  in  the  county  and  State.  That  pioneer 
younix  lawyer  was  Jonas  Piatt.  U^  was  born  at  Poughkuepsic, 
and  read  law  with  Piohard  VarieU,  attorney  general  of  the  State. 
His  father  was  Zcj)haniali  Piatt,  a  jn-oniiuent,  wealthy  and  intlueu- 
tial  citizen  of  that  locality,  who  became,  in  1 781,  one  of  tiie  owners 
of  a  tract  of  land  in  CTuitcn  county,  in  this  State,  bounded  cast  by 
Lake  Chamj)lain  anil  extending  westerly  on  both  sides  of  the 
Saranac  river,  so  as  to  make  seven  miles  square;  I'lattsburgh  Avas 
named  aiter  him.  Uesides  the  jtartnership  which  Zephaniah  Piatt 
had  in  the  Clinton  county  lands,  and  in  the  Sa.daquj'la  j)atent,  as 
heretofore  mentioned,  he  was  also  intoresteil  in  lands  in  the  "•Mili- 
tary tract,*^  in  the  western  |tart  of  the  State.  For  three  years  he 
was  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  twice  a  dejiuty  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  York,  State  senator  from  177S  to  1784,  member  of  the  council 
of  aj^pointment  in  1778  and  again  in  1781,  and  first  judge  of 
Dutchess  county  from  1781  to  1795.  Jonas  Piatt  had  not  only  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  his  father  to  back  him,  but  the  same  year 
that  he  located  in  AVhitesboro,  he  married  into  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  Livingston  family  of  Poughkeej>sie ;  his  vv'ife  was  a 
sister  of  tlie  Henry  W.  Livingston,  above  mentioned,  and  aunt  of 
the  second  wife  of  Judge  Smith  Tliompson,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State,  and  later  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
between  August  1,  179u,  and  November  12,  of  that  year,  that 
Jonas  Piatt  became  a  resident  of  Whitesboro,  as  evinced  by  the 
facts,  that  the  L'nited  States  census  taken  xVugust,  1790,  does  not 
contain  his  name,  wiiile  a  deed  to  liim  of  lands  in  AVhitestown, 
recorded  in  the  county  clerk's  oltice,  bearing  date  I>ovember  12, 
1790,  describes  him  "of  3lontgomcry  county,'  as  Whitesboro  was 
at  that  date.  It  is  quite  likely,  that  the  large  interest  which  the 
father  of  Jonas  Piatt  then  hAd  in  the  Sadaqueda  patent,  and  the 
fact  that  the  tide  of  emigration  was  then  setting  in  stroni^ly  to 
the  "  Whitestown  countiy,"  and  that  in  all  human  pi'obability  a 
new  count}'  would  be  soon  organizjd  in  this  part  of  the  State,  with 
new  county  offices  to  be  filled,  ha.lniuch  to  do  with  the  son's  mak- 
ing Whitt.'sl)oro  Ids  future  home.  Mr.  Jonas  Piatt  became  the 
owner  of  quite  a  parcel  of  laud  in  that  patent,  by  a  deed  from  his 
father,  and  he  and  his  wife  went  to  housekeeping  in  a  log  cabin  on 
the  corner  of  what  is  now  Main  and  Mohawk  streets  in  that  village. 
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In  less  than  six  months  thereafter  Herkimer  county  was  organized, 
and  the  next  day  after  sucli  orLranization  Jonas  T'hitt  was  appointed 
il.8  first  connty  clerk,  and  held  that  otlice. for  ocven  years,  and  kept 
it  and  its  reconls  at  WhitesV)oro.     In  170.3   he  was   elected  to  the 
assembly  from  the  district  then  composed  of  the  counties  of  Her- 
kimer and  Onondaira.     On  the  ir)th  of  March,  1708,  Oneida  county 
was  taken  oti"  from  Herkimer,  and  four  days  thereafter  Mr,  Piatt 
was  appointe<l  clerk  of  this  new  county,  holding  and  keeping  the 
office  and  the  records  at  White^boro  until   1802 — making  a  clerk- 
ship of  eleven  years  for  the  two  couiities.     The  same  year  that  he 
was  appointed    county  clerk  of    Oneitla,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
thereafter,  he  was  nominated  by  the  federalists  for  Congress,  for 
the  district  then  composed  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Herki- 
mer, Oneida  and  Chenango,  and  in  April  was  elected.     Up  to  this 
time  he  was  the  first  lawyer,  the  first  county  clerk  and  the  first  con- 
gressman who  resided  witlun  what  is  now  Onei(bi  county.     Hence 
it  is  apparent  that  within    the    first    decade    after   Jonas  Piatt's 
removal  to  Whitesboro,  he  rose  rapidly  to  prominence,  and  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  atiairs  of  t\\e  county  and  in  the  politics 
of  the  State.     In  the  mean  while  his  law  business  increased,  and 
he  must  have  attained  consiilcrable  distinction   at   the  bar,  for  I 
find  that  in  1807  he  and  '♦Villiam  \V.  \'an  Xess  of  Albany,  l)oth 
federalists,  were  brought    forward  as    candidates  for   the  vacant 
judgeship  of  tho  Supreme  Court,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Brockholst  Livingston  to  acceijt  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the 
United    States    Supreme    Court.     The    federal    members    of    the 
appointing  power  were  at  first  equally  divided  between  Piatt  and 
Van   Ness,  but  after  consultation  and   comparison  of  views,  Mr. 
Van  Xess  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  Piatt  had  to  bide  his  time.     It 
was  not  long,  however,  he  liad  to  wait.     An  election  of  State  sen- 
ators was  to  take  place  in  April,  ISOO,  and  tlie  federal  party  made 
great  eiibrts  that  year  to  carry  the  legislature,  by  nominating  their 
hcst  and  most  popular  men.     It  was  the  next  year  after  President 
Madison's  election,  an  "otf  year  "  to  the  national  administration, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  people,  especially  in  the  country  districts, 
were  much  excited  and  dissatisfied  with  the  "embargo  act "  and 
other  niL-asures  of  that  administr;ition.     },h:  IMatt   and  two  other 
federalists  were  nominated  by  their  party  for  State  senators  in  the 
"  western  district,"'  then  comj)osed  ot  all  of  the  State  west  of  Mont- 
gomery county.     Elections  were  then  held  in  April,  and  a  property 
qualification  revjuired.     That  '"western  district''  had  not  elected  a 
Federal  Senator  since  1790,  and  there  was  but  little  faith  that  Mr. 
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Piatt  and  liis  associates  could  Le  elected.  Election  came,  and  all 
three  federalists  were  elected  by  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
majority.  This  was  indeed  'a  great  surjirise  all  through  the  State, 
and  seemed  at  once  to  bring  Jonas  Piatt  prominently  to  the  front 
as  the  federal  candidate  for  Governor  in  1810.  The  town  of 
•Whitestown,  always  strongly  federal  as  long  as  that  party  existed, 
gave  Jonas  Piatt  for  senator  and  one  of  his  associates  three  hundred 
and  tifty-four  votes  and  his  other  associate  three  hundred  and 
fifty-three  votes,  while  it  gave  the  opposition  ticket  one  hundred 
and  fifty  votes  ;  the  towns  which  now  constitute  Oneida  county 
gave  that  federal  ticket  over  eight  hundred  majority.  The  first 
session  of  the  Senate  alter  Mr.  Piatt's  election  did  not  begin  until 
January  30,  IS  10,  yet  twenty-five  days  before  that  time  a 
federalist  meeting  was  held  at  Albany,  presided  over  by  Abraham 
Van  Vechten,  at  which  Jonas  Piatt  was  nominated  for  governor. 
It  was  pretty  well  understood  at  that  time  that  Governor  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  would  be  renominated  as  ]Mr.  Piatt's  competitor,  and 
he  Avas  so  renominated  in  just  one  month  from  that  time,  and  in 
April  thereafter,  was  a  second  time  elected,  his  majority  over  Mr. 
Piatt  in  tlie  State  being  about  six  thousand  five  hundred.  At 
that  ebrction  the '"western  district "  returned  to  its  old  love  and 
gave  Mr.  Tompkins  a  goodly  majority.  The  town  of  Whitestown, 
which  gave  in  ISoT  ^Ir.  Tompkins  one  hundred  and  forty-four' 
votes  and  Morgan  Lewis,  his  opponent,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  at  tliis  election  in  1810  gave  Mr.  Tompkins  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  votes  and  Mr.  Piatt  three  hundred  and  seventy-two; 
and  rigiit  here  is  a  good  place  to  mention  the  votes  given  for 
Governor  in  ^Vhitestown  from  1807  to  1818,  as  showing  how 
slight  the  increase,  and  how  little  they  varied,  during  that 
decade.  In  1813  Governor  Tomjjkins  ran  the  third  time  and 
received  in  that  town  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  votes,  (the  jxact 
number  he  received  when  he  ran  against  Jonas  Piatt,)  while 
Ilufus  King,  his  oj)ponent,  received  three  hundred  and  sixty  foiir 
votes,  or  eight  less  than  3Ir.  Piatt  received.  In  1810,  when 
Tompkins  ran  the  fourth  time,  he  received  one  hundred  and  forty 
votes,  or  four  votes  less  than  he  received  1807,  when  he  ran  the 
first  time,  wliile  Stephen  Van  Keiisselaer,  his  opponent,  received 
three  hun'hed  and  fitty-five. 

Mr.  Phut  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Senate  and  took  an 
active  i)art  in  the  ]>rojeet  for  the  construction  of  the  Eric  canal. 
His  term  exiiired  in  April,  1810,  and  the  next  February  there  was. 
a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme   Court   by  reason  ol  the 
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promotion  of  Judge  Smith  Tliomiison  to  tlio  ChiL-f  Jiidgesliip.     A 
majority  of  the  federalists  favored  Jonas  Phitt  for  that   vacancy. 
His  competitor  was  Richard  liiker,  of  New   York  city,  therefore, 
a  strong  "Clintonian."     The  federalists  were   in   tlie   minority  in 
the  appointing  Board,  but  a  "  Clintonian"  member  of  that  Board 
cast  his  vote  for  Jonas  Piatt  and  the  hitter  was  thereby  appointed 
nidge,    February    23,    ISU.     It    was    charged    at    that  time  that 
DeWitt  Clinton's    secret  influence   was   exerted   in   favor  ot    Mr. 
Piatt  and  against  Mr.  Piiker;  at  any  rate,  :Mr.  Hiker  seemed  so  to 
think,   for   after   tliat    appointment    he    ceased    to  be  a  friend  of 
DeWitt  Clinton.     Although   :\[r.    Phitt    was   appointed   judge  in 
February,  1814,  it  was  nearly  four  years  thereafter  beiore  lie  held 
a  Circuit  Court  in   this  county.     The  first   term   he  held   in   the 
county  was  at  Whitesboro,  commencing  December    17,  1817,  and 
lasting  ten  <lay>  ;  tlijre  were  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  causes  on 
the  calendar,  and  one  hundred  and  one  jury  trials.     He  held  court 
almost    every  night    until  mldniglit    and    commenced    early  each 
morning.     He   "  puslied   things""    somewhat   after  the  manner  of 
the  late  Judge  (Tridley.     The  next  term  he  held  in  tlie  county  was 
at  Rome,  in  June,   1818,  lasting  Ibur  days,   and   thirty-four  jury 
trials  disposed  of     In  November  of  same  VL-ar,  he  held  a  Circuit  at 
Utica,  and  disposed  of  seventy-two  jury  trials.     The  nature  of  those 
jury  trials  the  records  of  the  court    do   not   show.     In  June,  1821, 
he  held  another  term  at  Rome,  and  the  next  November  at  Utica, 
and  those  five  terms  were  all  he  held  in  this  county  while  on  the 
bench.     He  held  courts,  however,  in  other  counties  of  the   State, 
and  did  his  share  of  the  general  term  business.     Tlie  newspapers 
of  that  period  speak  of  him  as  an  indefatigable  worker.     "When  he 
went  upon  tlu-  bench  in  1S14,  there  were  about  a   dozen   vohimes, 
all  told,  of  reported  decisions,  an.l  when  he  loft  it  about  ten   more 
volumes  were  added  to  the  list.     In   1821,  and  while  yet  judge,  he 
was    elected    from   this    county    to  the  constitutional   convention. 
He   was  a  strong  federalist,  and  was  not   imbued   with   the   pro- 
gressive views  then  taking  hold  of  the  people.     While  a  member 
of  that  convention  he  not  oidy  spoke  and  voted  against  some  of  the 
ffberal    features    of     the    constitution,    but    did    not    sign    the 
instrument  after  its  adoption  by  tiie   conveaition.     That   constitu- 
tion went  into  ctttct  January  1,  1823,  and   put  au  end  to  tlie  term 
of  the  old  judges.     Governor  Josepli  C.  Yates  sent  tlio  names  of 
the  judges  of  the  old  Supreme  Court  to  the  Senate  for  confirmatiou 
ag  the  judges  of -the  new  Supremo  Court,  but  that  body  rejected 
them,  and  thereupon  Judge  Piatt  was  retired  to  private  life. 
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"When  Judge  Piatt  left  the  bench  he  liad  lost  most  of  liis 
property  by  reason  of  his  large  ex[(eiises  and  the  smallness  of  his 
salary.  He  at  once  resumed  the  practice  of  law  with  all  the  in- 
dustry, ardor  and  energy  of  his  younger  years.  He  removed  to 
Utica  about  1824,  and  in  company  -vvith  his  son  opened  a  law 
office  in  that  then  village.  Not  far  from  182S,  he  removed  to 
New  York  city  to  practice  law,  and  did  there  a  fair  share  of 
business.  He  was  one  <>f  the  three  arbitrators  (the  other  two 
being  merchants,  I  believe)  in  the  Greek  frigates  litigation,  out  of 
which  arose  great  excitement  at  the  time,  and  discussion  in  the 
newspajjcrs,  by  reason  of  the  decision  in  the  case  and  the  fees 
charged.  Time  and  '-the  sober  second  thought  of  the  people" 
entirely  vindicated  the  chaiacter,  integrity  and  fair  fame  of  Judge 
Piatt.  Failing  health  compclleil  him  to  relinquish  his  law 
business,  and  soon  after  1S30  he  removed  to  a  iarm  in  the  town 
of  Peru,  near  Lake  Cliamplain,  in  Clinton  county,  and  there  he 
engaged  in  agricultui-al  pursuits.  He  died  very  suddenly 
February  22,  1834,  at  the  age  of  6-5,  of  disease  of  tlie  heart.  The 
Clinton  county  bar  held  a  meeting  on  the  occasion  of  his  decease 
and  passed  suitable  resolutions,  A  meeting  of  the  Oneida  county 
bar  was  lieLl  3Iarch  10,  1834,  at  Whitcsboro,  the  Common  Pleas 
being  then  in  session.  General  Joseph  Kirkland  was  chairman 
and  Chester  Hayden  secretary.  A  committee  on  resolutions,  com- 
posed of  Nathan  Williams,  J.  A.  Spencer,  Theodore  ISill,  J.  H. 
Ostrom,  F.  C.  Wliite  and  ITiram  Denio,  reported  a  series  of 
resolutions,  exjiressive  of  their  high  opini<m  and  regard  for 
deceased  and  regret  at  his  death,  and  resolving  to  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days.  Nathan  Williams,  in  a 
speech,  ))aid  high  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  dei>arted,  and  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  incidents  in  his  life.  Lithe  meridian 
of  life.  Judge  Piatt  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  was 
a  meek  and  devoted  Christian,  making  open  profession  of  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  peace  and  charity  with 
all,  leaving  not  an  emeiiy  behind  him,  but  rather  a  multitude  of 
ardent  friends  who  lamented  his  death  and  mourned  that  he  was 
gone.  Those  now  living,  who  remember  Judge  Piatt  as  he  was 
on  the  bench  and  after  ho  left  it,  describe  him  as  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  high,  medium  size,  dark  eyes,  of  (piiet  demeanor, 
courteous  in  his  manners,  dignified,  yet  affable  in  his  bearing, 
Bocial  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  a  close  student  and  a  diligent 
■worker.  The  reports  of  the  SujU'emc  Court,  after  he  left  the 
bench,  showed  that  he  had  a  fair  siiare  of  business  as  counsel  from 
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all  parts  of  the  State.  His  life  had  been  one  of  iiu-essunt  activity, 
aud  diiiiiijj;  the  forty  years  tliut  be  had  been  among  the  most 
prominent  of  the  actors  on  life's  busy  statue,  he  had  witnessed  im- 
portant changes  in  the  country  at  large,  but  more  especially  in 
the  locality  Avliere  he  commenced  his  professional  career.  The  log 
cabin  where  he  and  his  wife  commenced  housekeeping,  gave  place 
iu  a  few  years  to  the  tine  mansion  yet  occupying  the  site,  and  the 
young  saplings  wliich  his  thrifty  aud  industrious  hands  planted 
near  a  century  ago,  are  now  the  stately  and  magniticeut  trees 
whicK  shade  and  beautify  the  grounds  and  ornament  the  village. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Oneida  Bibb}  society,  iu  181t»,  and 
was  such  for  four  years,  aud  again  from  lS2t  to  18:28. 

Judge  Piatt  had  eight  children — two  sons  and  six  daughters, 
all  born  in  Whitesboro.  The  eldest  son  was  Zephaniah ;  he 
graduated  in  1815  from  Hamilton  college,  read  law,  was  admitted 
to  practice,  and  became  his  father's  law  partner  in  Utica,  after  the 
latter  left  the  bench.  When  Judge  Piatt  removed  to  Xcw  York, 
the  son  located  in  ^licliigan,  and  was  Attorney-General  of  that 
State.  In  1S68  he  removed  to  South  Carolnia,  was  appointed 
a  iudge  of  one  of  the  courts  in  that  State,  and  died  at  Aiken  in 
1871,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  Henry  Piatt,  the  other  sod, 
attended  the  school  of  3Ir.  Rawson,  in  Whitesboro,  where  he  was 
a  classmate  of  John  Stryker,  of  Itome  and  Charles  Tracy  of  New- 
York  ;  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  removed  to  Xew  York 
city,"  aud  died  many  years  ago.  In  the  Whitesboro  cemetery  are 
three  little  mounds,  side  by  side,  but  with  no  enclosure  surround" 
ing  them.  The  time-worn  and  faded  headstones  tell  us  they  are 
the  graves  of  tiiree  of  the  daughters  of  Jonas  and  Helen  Piatt — 
the  one  their  first,  aiul  another  their  last  born,  all  tliree  dying 
before  1811.  The  other  three  daughters  of  Judge  Piatt  reached 
maturity.  One  became  the  vs  ife  of  Truman  Parmcle,  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Utica  an<l  among  its  respected  and  worthy 
citizens.  Her  name  was  Helen,  after  her  mother.  Susan  was 
another;  she  became  the  Hrst  wife  of  Pichard  K.  Lansing,  after 
whom  the  capital  of  Michigan  is  named.  He  was  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Utica,  and  a  nephew  of  Chancellor  Lansing.  Aft-.^r  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  which  occurred  not  far  from  1835,  II.  R. 
Lansing  married  her  cousin,  the  widow  of  Ju<lge  Smith  Thompson. 
Cornelia,  another  daughter,  was  engaged  to  V)e  married  to  Rev. 
Theodore  Spencer,  son  of  Chief-Justice  Ambrose  Spencer.  She 
was  east  on  a  visit,  but  reacliiug  ,Vlbuny  on  her  way  home, 
sickened  and  died  but   a  bhort    time   before   the  dav  fixed  for  the 
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■wedding.  She  die*!  ]\r:iy  27,  1821,  nt  the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 
Tho.se  now  living  who  rcuieml>or  tier  inform  nie  she  was  a 
beautiful,  biglily  educated  and  act'om])]isbed  young  lady.  Tiico- 
dore  Spencer  died  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  tir?t  love,  yet  the 
remains  of  botli  rej^ose  near  eacli  othei-,  in  the  lural  cemetery  of 
the  village  where  she  was  Ixn'n. 

Elias  K.  Kane. 

John,  Charles,  Elisha  and  Elias  Kane  were  brothers.  They  were 
as  enterprising  business  men,  and  their  family  connections  as 
influential  and  as  highly  respected  as  any  in  the  State.  They  were 
cousins  to  Chancellor  Kent,  and  one  of  their  si^ters  married  into 
the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  Van  Jicnsselaer  tamiiy,  while  another 
sister  w^as  the  wife  of  Joseph  C.  Yates,  who  was  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State  from  1808  to  1823,  and  the  first 
governor  of  the  State  under  the  constitiition  of  1821.  One  of  the 
above  Kanes  was  grandfather  of  Dr.  Kane,  the  celebrated  Arctic 
explorer.  In  August  1701,  Moses  Barnard  of  Whitesboro 
conveyed  to  the  above^  named  Kane  brothers  five  acres  of 
land  in  Whitesboro,  east  of  but  next  to  Sauquoit  creek,  and 
there  Elias  Kane  carried  on  business  as  merchant  at  the  period 
above  named.  He  was  lather  of  Elias  Kent  Kane,  who  was  born 
in  Whitesboro  about  1795.  The  son  was  a  graduate  of  college  and 
then  read  law.  Wh-n  he  was  20  years  of  age  he  settled  in  Illinois, 
and,  in  1818,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
first  constitution  for  that  State;  wiien  the  State  government  was 
organized,  he  was  appointed  the  first  Secretary  of  State,  although 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to 
the  State  legislature  and.  in  1825,  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  re-elected.  When  Congress 
assend)led  in  December,  1835,  Mr.  Kane  had  hardly  recovered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  fever  contracted  at  his  home  in  Illinois;  the 
ride  over  rougli  anil  muddy  roads  to  ^^'ashington,  in  an  inclement 
Season  of  the  year,  brought  on  ;inother  fit  of  sickness,  and  he  died 
at  his  father's  residence  in  Wa>^hington,  Decemljer  12,  1^35,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty,  and  within  five  days  after  Congress  had 
assembled.     His  loss  was  greatly  deplored. 

Thom.vs  R.  Gold. 

Less  than  two  years  after  Jonas  Piatt  became  the  pioneer  lawyer 
of  Whitesboro,  there  came  to  the  same  place  another  lawyer.     He 
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was  an  older  and   an   abU'r  lawyer  than   Mr.  Piatt,  and  was  the 
second  one  who  settled  in  that  iittb  handet.     At  the  time  of  his 
corain.^   ho   was   twenty-eight   year>   old   and  had   a    wife,   and  a 
dauuhter.     ^Vllen  twenty-two  year:<  old  he  had  oraduatod  at  Yale 
Colioice,  soon  after  rea  1  law  and  was  admitted  to  practlee  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.     One  of  the  o;nintees  named  in  the  Charter  Oak 
charter  of  C.;nnectieut  was  Xathan  Gold,  who  iia  1  not  lone;  before 
emiixrated   to  Connecticut   from   Kdmun<lshurg,  Eni^land.     A  de- 
scendant of  that  Xathan  Gold  was  Ucv.  Ilezekiah  Gi^ld,  for  thirty 
years  Prtshytu-ian  cleru^yman  at  Cornwall,  Connecticut.     A  son 
of  that  clergyman  was  Thomas  Kuggles  Gold,  the  second  lawyer 
who   located   at  Wliitesboro.     Ills   residence   and   law  office  were 
on    the    northerly  side  of  Main    street  west  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.     It  is  the  place  where  31rs.  Alden  now  or  lately  resided. 
3Ir.  Gold  seems  to  have  taken  at  once  front  rank  in  his  profession, 
and  to  have  had  all  the  business  he  could  attend  to.     The  earliest 
Court  records  in  the  county  clerk's  office  at  Herkimer,  show  his 
name  ofrener  than  any  other  attorney,  and  the  reports  of  the  Court 
prior  to  the  time  when  Storrs,Talcott  and  Maynard  came  to  the  bar, 
show,  I  tliink.  that  be  had  more  business  before  the  higher  Courts 
than  any  other  lawyer  in  central  New  York.     The  fact  that   in 
1796,  :Mr.   Gold   was  elected  State  senator,  and  three  years  later 
appointed  assistant  attorney  general  for  the  district  then  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Herkimer  and  Otsego,  show  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.     He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  close  law  student 
and  a  hard  worker.     His  uund  was  clear  and  analytical,  ajid  his  mode 
of  presentinir  facts  to  the  jury,  or  questions  of  law  to  the  Court  in 
banc,  was  earnest,  forcible  and  somewhat  vehement.     He  was  well 
read  in  the   fundamental   principles  both   of  legal   and   equitable 
jurisprudence',  and  hence  was  able  to  cope  with  the  V>est  lawyers 
in  the  land,  not  only  in  the  discussion  of  legal  questions  and  those 
relating   to   chancery  ])ractice  and   equity   principles,  but   in   the 
trial  of  jury  causes.     ]Mr.    Cold  was    about    six    feet    high,    well 
proportioned  and  of  large   frame,  and  weig'ied  about  -200  pounds, 
He  was  wonderfully  near  sighted,  and  the  unusually  large  gold 
spectacles,  whieli  he  j.mc-ired  from  London,  are  yet  preserved  as  a 
relic  by  his  grand  daughter.  Miss  Frost.     In  the  first  murder  trial 
in  the  county  after  it  was  organized,  Mr.  Gold  w:;s  the  prosecuting 
attorney.     A  woman  of  the  town  of  Augusta  had  on  election  day, 
April  -JO,  1  TO::', -hot  her  husband  and  he  died   the   next   day.     She 
was  indicted  in  ?>Iay  and  tried   June  5,  1798,  before   Judge  James 
Kent  at  a  court  held  at  Home,  and  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
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hung  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  and  her  body  to  be  given  to  Dr. 
Hull,  of  Augusta,  for  dissection.     She  liung  lierself  the  night  before 
the  day  fixed  for  lur  execution,  in  her  cell  in  the  Herkimer  county 
jail,  -svhcre  the   (Oneida   county   prisoners   v,cre   then   kept.       The 
above  case,  and  the  others  which  are  citc<l.  will  show  how  swiftly 
punishment  followed  after  crime  in  these  day;.     In  1801,  at  a  court 
held  at  Rome  in  June  V>y  Judge  Kent,  >lr.  Gold  was  the  prosecut- 
ing officer  in   another  murder  trial,      i'his  v/as  tlie  case  of  a  man 
killing  his  wife  with  a   poker  in   HoniL>.     The  murder  was  com- 
mitted   February    24,    ISUl,  the    man    was    tried   June    IG,   1801, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  August  2y,  ISOl.     He  was  so 
executed  on  a  gallows  erected  on  tlie  hill  just  back  of  Whitesboro, 
In    1807,  3Ir.   Gold    defended  a   man  for   poisoning   Lis  wife   in 
Madison    county.     It   was   the   next   year  after  that   county  was 
-organized,  and   the   first  murder  trial  in   the   county.     The   late 
Judge  Nathan  Williams  was  the   prosecuting  officer.     The  man 
was  a   singing  master  and   had   poisoned  his  wife,  that  he  might 
marry  one  of  his  pupils  with  whom   he  had   fiillen   in  love.     The 
ofl'ense  was  committed  April  6,  1807,  and  at  the  first  term  of  the 
court    thereafter,    commencing    July    3,    1807,  the    prisoner  was 
indicted,  and   the  trial  was   set   down   lor  6  a.  m.  the  next   day, 
July  4th.     Judge  William  W.  Van  Ness  presided^  and  it  was  his 
first  court   after  his  appointment  a   month  before,  when  he  had 
Jonas  Piatt  for  a  competitor.     The  trial  took  }>lace  in  a  barn  in  the 
town  of  Sullivan,  as  Madison   county  then   had   no   court  house. 
Dr.  Francis  Guitcau,  then  cf  Utica,  was  one   of  tiie  witnesses   for 
the   people.     The    prisoner  was    convicted    and   hung  in  August 
thereafter.     In  December.  1817,  at   a  court   hold   at  Whitesboro, 
presided  over  by  Jiulgc  Piatt,  the  first  he  held  in   this   county, 
there   were   five   nuu-der  trials,  iii   which   Gold   and   F.  C.  A\  hite 
defended  the  prisoners.     Those  were  remarkable  ar:d  noted  cases. 
A  number  of  prisoners  (the  defen. hints  among  the  number)  were 
confined    in   the   Kome  jail,   then    constructed    of  hewn   timbers, 
dovetailed  and  fastened  together  with  thick  planks.     The  prisoners 
set    the  jail   on   fire   in  Au-u^t,  1817,  in  hopes  ol  escaping  in  the 
confusion    that  wouM    follow.     They  waited  too'    long,   however, 
before  giving  the  alarm,  and   the   result  was,  one  of  the  prisoners 
was  sutfocatetl  to  death.     There  was  .a  crack  in  the  door,  where  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  couid  be  obtained,  and  to  that  all  the  prisoners 
crowded,  pushing  and  fighting  ior  the  place,  iuu\   trampling  each 
other  under  foot  in.  the  struggle  for  life.     Help  came  at  last,  but 
not  until   most  of  the   prisoners   were   nearly   dead.    They   were 
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taken  out  of  the  cells  like  so   many  corpses,  and    placed    upon   the   . 
grass  in   the  open   air  to   recover,  if  possible.     Old   residents  oi 
Rome  speak  of  the  scene  as  the  most  gh:istly  they  ever  witnessed. 
Five  of  the   prisoners  were   convicted  of  murder,  and   sentenced 
to    be    liun«^     in    February  thereafter.      The    cothns    were    made 
and  the  gallows   erected   in   Home.     The  prospect  of  witnessing 
the  novel   spectacle   of  five  persons  being  hung  at  one  time  was 
the  means  of  bringing  to  Home  a  hirge  concourse  of  ])ersous  to 
witness  the  executions.     But  a  few  hours  before  the  time  for  the 
executions,  a  commutation   to   impri>oum(;nt  for   life,  came  from 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton.     There  was  another  trial   which  took 
place  before  .Judge  Piatt,  the   next  year,  and  in  which  Mr.  Gold 
was  engaged.     Although  not  a  criminal  one  it  was  a  c:ise  of  mucli 
importance  and  excited  much  interest.     It  was  an  action  brought 
by  Alvin  Bronson  against  3Ielancthon  T.  Vv'oolsey,  to  recover  the 
value  of  a  schooner  lost  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  at  the  time 
the  British  captured  Oswego,  May  6,  18U.     The  vessel  was  owned 
by  the  plaintiti;  but  was  employ?d  by  the  defendant,  thc>n  an  officer 
in  the  Unite<l  States  navy,  for  the  transportation  of  ordinance  and 
military  stores  froTU  Oswego  to  Saekett's  Harbor.     The  defendant 
had  ordered  those  in  charge  of  the  schooner  in  case  the  British 
succeeded  in  carrying  Oswego,  to   sink  the  vessel  and  her  cargo. 
The  vessel  was  sunk  in  about  eight  feet  of  water,  the  deck  remain- 
ing above  water.     The  vessel  was  not   sunk  so  deep  but   that  the 
British  troops  captured  and  raised  it,  and  carried  the  vessel  away 
and  made  3lr.  Bronson  a  prisoner.     Judge  Piatt  charged  the  jury 
that  the  plaintiff'  was   entitled  to   recover,  although  the   defendant 
was   acting  for  the  government,  and  tiie  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
S3,830;  but   the   general   term   set  tliis  verdict  aside.     Popple   & 
Beachof  Oswego,  were  attorneys,  and  Mr.  Gold  counsel,  for  plaintitF, 
and  F.  C.  White  and  Nathan  Williams  lor  defendant.      ."Mr.  Bron- 
son   Avas    afterwards    State    Senator    and    one    of    the    '-immortal 
seventeen;"' he  died  at  Oswego  about   a   year  ago   at   the   age  of 
ninety-nine   years.     ]Mr.    Woolsey    was  afterwards    commodore   in 
the  United  States  navy. 

In  1800,  ^Ir.  Cold  formed  a  law  partnership  witli  Theodore  Sill, 
whose  accomplished  sister  he  married,  an<l  the  law  tinn  oi'  Gold  & 
Sill  for  the  quarter  oi  a  century  of  its  existence  was  as  widely 
and  favorably  known  as  any  in  the  State.  Persons  desiring  to 
pursue  le'j;al  studi-.s,  nought  that  otlice  from  every  part  of  the  State. 
A  descendant  of  3lr.  Gold  writes  me,  that  at  one  time  there  were 
thirty  law  students  in  that  otfiee.     Among  those  who  read  law  there 
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were  Henry  R.  Storrs,  S.  A.  Talrott,  II.  K.  Jerome,  Francis 
Granirer,  Vincent  .Mritliews,  Ililsey  Townsend,  William  A.  Moseley, 
Ricli.iril  K.  Lansint,%  Icliabod  C.  Baker  and  John  Stryker.  As 
deeply  as  Mr.  (ioM  was  eni;ai2:c»l  in  law  husi  less,  he  dcvote<l  time 
to  })olitics  and  to  holdini;  otticcs.  J^esides  being  Sttite  Senator 
and  assistant  attorney  ueneral  he  was  in  18iiO  member  of  the 
council  of  appointment.  In  1S04  he  ran  for  Congress  in  the  district 
then  composed  of  Oneida,  Lewis,  Jefterson  and  St.  Lawrence 
counties,  but  was  Vteaten  by  Nathan  Williams.  In  ISO?  he  was 
elected  to  the  assembly. 

In  1808  ]\Ir.  Gold  was  elected  to  Congress  over  Josljua  Hatha- 
way of  Rome.  In  1810,  he  ran  again  for  Congiess  and  was  elected 
over  Thomas  Skinner  of  Utica,  a  brother-in-law  of  Judge  Nathan 
Williams.  In  April,  1812,  the  last  two  named  again  ran  for  Con- 
gress, and  Mr.  Gold  was  elected,  V)ut  the  next  June,  Congress 
chajiged  the  congressional  districts,  making  Oneida  county  and 
what  is  now  Otsego,  a  district,  and  ordering  another  election 
to  take  place  in  December,  1812.  At  that  election  ^lorris 
S.  Miller  of  Utica  and  George  Brayton  of  Western,  were  com- 
petitors, and  it  resulted  in  the  election  of  j\Ir.  Miller.  In  1814,  Mr. 
Gold  was  again  elected  to  Congress  by  about  700  majority,  over 
Nathan  Williams,  and  that  seemed  to  end  Mr.  Gold's  political  career, 
po  far  as  holding  ottice  was  concerned.  I  have  heretofore  mentioned 
Mr.  (lold's  near-sightedness.  I  am  informed  that  late  one  night, 
he  was  returning  home  on  horseback  from  the  countiy,  and  during 
his  absence  the  heav}*  rains  and  swollen  waters  of  Sauquoit  creek 
had  carried  ofl'  the  planks  of  the  bridge  which  he  had  to  cross.  He 
did  not  see  what  had  occurred,  but  his  sure-footed  and  faithful 
pony  did,  anil  carrictl  the  rider  safely  over  l)y  walking  on  one  of 
the  stringers.  It  was  not  until  the  next  day  tliat  ~Mv.  Gold  learned 
of  his  narrow  escape.  Another  infornumt  says  it  was  Dr.  ^loseley 
who  had  that  adventure;  he  had  it  from  the  doctor's  own  lips.  I 
give  both  the  benefit  of  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Gold  died  .of  paralysis  quite  suddenly  October  25,  1827,  at 
the  a<xe  of  sixty-thrjc  years.  A  meeting  of  tlie  Utica  bar  was 
held  presided  over  by  General  Joseph  Kirkland,  at  wi;ich  appro- 
priate resolutions  were  adojjtcd.  The  widow  of  3Ir.  Gold  died  at 
Whitesboro,  July  18,  IS52,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
Tlicre  Were  five  children,  two  sons  an<l  three  dauLchters.  Theodore 
S.  Gold  was  a  pupil  in  ?dr.  Ilalsey's  school  at  Whitesboro,  gradu- 
ated irom  Hamilton  College  in  isiu,  followed  ntercantile  pursuits 
and  was  lor  a  while  a  partner  in  L'tica  of  Jesse  W.  Doolittle,  a  sou 
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of  another  of  Whilesboro's  early  settlers.  For  several  years  he 
was  editor  of  the  Omilx  ~lVhi(j,  ami  in  1837  was  mayor  of  Utica. 
In  1840,  he  like  his  father  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  from  whieh  he 
never  fully  recovered,  lie  tVu- 1  in  I'lica  in  IbGT,  at  the  a^e  of 
sixty-seven.  His  wife  was  a  daiigiiter  of  James  S.  Kip,  three 
times  bhcritl  of  this  eoinity — in  1S04,  again  in  1808,  and  again  iu 
1811.  A  daughter  of  Tlieodore  S.  Gold  became  the  wife  of 
Andrew  Dexter,  a  son  ot  S.  Newton  Dexter.  The  other  son  of 
Thomas  IJ.  Gold  was  named  after  him.  He  too  Avas  a  merchant, 
and  did  business  as  such  in  "Wltitesboro  iu  company  witli  B.  W. 
Raymond,  whose  sister  T.  K.  Gold,  Jr.,  marrietl.  He  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1S4G,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  The  eldest  of  Thomas  R. 
Gold's  children  was  ILirrietL. ;  she  was  two  years  old  when  her 
parents  moved  to  "NVhitesboro;  she  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  John 
Frost;  she  died  iu  \Vhitesboro  in  August,  1873,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years,  having  been  a  resident  of  that  village  for  eighty- 
one  years.  The  other  daughters  became  ^Nlrs.  Walton  of  Schenect- 
ady and  Mrs.  Peck  of  Brooklyn. 

William  G.  Tkacy. 

In  December,  1793,  there  came  to  Whitesboro,  from  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits,  a  person  who  l)y  his 
integrity  and  fair  dealing  in  all  transactions  with  his  fellow-men, 
won  a  reputation  as  a  citizen  and  merchant  second  to  no  other  in 
central  New  York,  and  I  may  add  in  the  State.  William  G.  Tracy 
is  the  person  alluded  to.  He  was  then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  I  believe  he  was  ilie  next  merchant  in  the  place  after  oMr.  Kane. 
His  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Henry  and  George  Iluntingion  of 
Rome,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Huntington 
of  Connecticut,  judge  of  the  Snpr;Mno  Court  of  that  State,  one  of 
the  committee  of  safety  during  the  war  of  tliL;  Revolution,  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  and  of  the  fir>t  Congress  under  the  United 
States  Constitution.  3Ir.  Tnicy's  residence  hi  Whitesboro  was  a 
little  westerly  of  that  of  Judge  Piatt,  and  his  store  v.as  nearly 
opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the  street;  and  there  for  over  thirty- 
five  years  he  carried  on  his  lousiness;  and  no  store  in  central  New 
York  had  a  larger  or  better  class  of  customers  or  was  more  exact, 
fair  and  correct  in  all  its  dealings.  31r.  Tracy  was  also  connected 
with  tlie  industrial  interests  of  the  county  and  a  pu'olic  spirited 
citizen.  His  politics  were  of  the  federal  school,  and  although  firm 
and  decided,  he  was  not  offensive  in  the  expressioii  of  his  views. 

He  had  the  entire  conlldencecf  both  political  parties,  as  evidenced 
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by  the  fact  that  he  was  for  twenty  years  treasurer  of  this  county, 
placed  there  many  times  by  tlie  political  party  to  whicli  he  was 
opposed.  lie  was  first  appointed  to  that  ottice  in  1810,  aijain  in 
1811,  the  third  time  in  1813,  and  each  year  thereafter  mitil  liis 
death.  In  Aui^ust  182.3,  ho  was  appointed  postmaster  of  thi; 
villa^^e  to  succeed  Dr.  Elizur  ^^loseley,  the  second  postmaster  t.f 
of  the  place,  and  he  held  that  otHce  until  he  died.  From  1811  to 
1830,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Oneida  Bible  Society,  and  held  other 
positions  of  trust,  benevolenc?  and  usefulness.  After  a  brief 
illness  he  died  April  Id,  1S30,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  At  the 
time  of  his  detith  he  was  the  oldest  merchant  in  continuous  service 
west  of  Sciienectady.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended  from  all 
parts  of  the  county,  and  by  many  of  those  other  early  settlers  who 
honored  and  resi^ected  him  while  living  aTid  mourned  his  death. 
The  widow  of  ]Mr.  Tracy  died  in  April,  1852,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years,  and  a. fitting  monument  in  the  Whitesboro  cemetery 
marks  their  resting  place.  ]Mr.  Tracy  left  four  sons  and  live 
daughters,  all  dead  but  one  son  and  the  youngest  daughter. 
William  and  Charles  Tracy,  two  of  the  sons,  are  too  well  known 
in  this  community  and  to  the  bar  of  the  State,  to  need  any 
reference  to  their  lionored  careers.  William  Tiacy  was  two  years 
in  Hamilton  College,  then  a  year  at  Union,  where  he  graduated  in 
1824;  for  two  years  he  read  law  with  Storrs  &  White,  later  with 
Judge  Denio.  and  a  short  time  with  J.  H.  Ostroni,  and  in  1828  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  jiracticed  law  in  Utica  with  his  brother 
Charles,  and  about  1855  ho  removed  to  Nevv  York  city,  where  he 
continued  in  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  until  his  death  in  the 
fall  of  IS81,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Ch.arlcs  Tracy  graduated 
at  Yale  Culkge  about  1830,  rea<l  law  one  year  in  New  York  city 
with  Henry  li.  Storrs,  completed  his  legal  studies  with  Ju.lge 
Foster  of  Home,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1835,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  law  tiim  of  Foster,  N-n  es  it  Tra(;\-  at  Rome.  He 
moved  to  New  York  about  1848,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  in  that  city.  Henry  and  Edward  Tracy  were  the  two 
other  sons,  and  botli  ])rominent  civil  engineers.  Ileju-y  wa^*  for  a 
year  and  a  h:df  civil  engineer  for  the  government  of  New  Granada. 
He  died  in  Santa  Fe  Ue  Uogota  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 
Edward  was  enizineer  on  the  Chenango  Canal,  later  assi>cant 
nnder  Hon  John  li.  Jervis  of  Home,  on  the  Croton  Aiiue<luet,  and 
after  the  resionation  of  the  latter,  chief  engineer  on  that  v/ork 
until  the  \v(irk  was  completed  and  the  water  .listributed  in  the 
city.     He  was  subsequently  engineer  on  the  Des  Moines  navigatiou 
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improvement,  ami  after  tliat  was  again  culled  to  the  position  of 
rhief  engineer  of  the  Crolon  Water  Works,  and  there  remained 
until  his  death  in  187.%  at  the  age  ot  tifty-oight.  Susan,  the  eldest 
iif  tlie  family,  became  the  second  wife  of  ^Nloses  Bagg,  one  of  Utica's 
honored  citizens'  and  early  residents.  She  died  in  ISoO.  3Iargaret, 
another  dan<xhter,  and  the  second  of  the  children,  married  Rev. 
Chauneey  E.  Goodrich,  a  faithful  divine,  and  for  many  years  a 
worthy  resident  of  Ulica.  She  died  in  l^&2.  Annie,  tlie  fourth 
of  the  family,  was  the  lirst  wife  of  William  Curtis  Xoyes,  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  this  comity,  and  later  of  t!ie  city  of  Xew 
York.  She  died  in  1830,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  years. 
Until  within  a  few  years  past  the  plain  and  unpretending  house 
in  Rome  yet  remained,  where  ]Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  lirst  went  to 
housekeeping.  Catharine  became  the  wite  of  ^Milton  1).  Parker,  a 
worthy  citi/en  of  Utica.  She  was  drowned  with  a  number  of  others 
in  April,  1845,  at  the  time  the  steamboat  Swallow  ran  aground 
opposite  Hudson.  Frances,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters,  and 
the  only  one  of  them  alive,  is  the  wife  cf  William  Henry  Welles,  a 
resident  of  New  York  city.  All  of  Mr.  Tracy's  family  w^ere 
cultured,  and  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  society  of  \Yhitesboro. 

Arthur  Beeese. 

The  year  before  E.  K.  Kane  was  born,  in  1794,  there  settled  in 
Whitesboro  another  lawyer,  who  subsequently  became  prominent 
in  the  politics  of  the  county.     That  lawyer  was  a  native  of  Xew 
Jersey,  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  read  law  in  Philadelphia 
with  the  celebrated  Elias  Boudinot,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1702,  and  when  he  located  in  \Vhitesboro  was  but  twenty-tive  years 
old.     His  wife  was  a  sister  of  :Mrs.  Jonas  Piatt,  and  as  Mr.  Piatt 
was  county  clerk  of  Herkimer  county  in   1794,  he   made  Arthur 
Breese,  the  lawyer  alluded  to,  deputy  county  clerk.     In  1790  Mr. 
Breese  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  as  successor  to  Jonas  Piatt  in 
that   body,  and  when   Oneida   county  was    formed,  in   1798,  Mr. 
Breese  was  appointed  the  tirst  surrogate,  and  held  that  office  for 
ten  years  thereafter;  surely  those  brothers-in-law  had  their  share 
of  othccs.     A  law  partnership  between  ^Fessrs.  Piatt  and  Breese 
was  formed,  and  their  marriagi-,  business,  social  and  political  ties 
were  strong  indeed.     The  tirst  homestead  of  3[r.  Breese  in  Whites- 
boro was  opposite  the  "Green,"  was  known   later  as  the"Storrs 
House,"  wliere  the  late  Thomas  H.  Flandrau  lived  many  years,  and 
which    <Iwelliiig  .tradition  says    ,Mr.   Breese    erected.     Later,  Mr. 
Breese  built  a  tine  residence  on  the  hill   near  the  cemetery,  where 
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Gideon  Granger  rcsidcil  a  number  of  years  snhstMjuetjt  to  1814. 
As  Mr.  Breese  was  u  federalist,  the  council  of  apjjointment  in  18()s 
turned  liini  out  of  the  otlice  of  su-rogate,  and  about  that  time  liv 
moved  to  Utica.  On  ^Ir.  Breese's  removal  to  Utica,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  old  Supreme  Court,  and  he  was  also  master  in 
chancery.  He  wa.^  clerk  of  that  court  from  1808  until  his  death. 
He  died  in  18-25,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  ha<l  gone  for 
his  health.  His  age  was  fifty-five  years.  Mr.  ]>reese  was  not  a 
prominent  nieml>er  of  the  bar,  nor  do  the  court  proceedings  show 
that  he  ever  had  much  to  do  as  an  attorney  or  counsel;  but  he  was 
among  the  most  worthy  of  the  citizens  of  the  county,  and  very 
highly  respected  and  esteemed.  While  he  and  his  family  were 
residents  of  Whitesboro,  they  were  valuable  additions  to  the 
society  of  the  place.  He  had  quite  a  large  family  of  children,  all 
of  whom  v.'ere  cultivated  and  retined.  Samuel  L.,  one  of  his  sons, 
was  rear  admiral  of  the  navy,  and  sixty  years  in  the  service.  One 
of  his  daughters  became  the  vrite  of  I),  B,  Lansing,  and  after  bis 
death  she  married  James  Piatt  of  Oswego,  brother  of  Judge  Piatt ; 
B.  B.  and  B.  li.  Lansing  were  brothers.  Another  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  William  ^F.  Sands,  purser  in  the  L^nited  States  navy. 
Another  was  the  wife  of  Captain  S.  B.  Griswold,  of  the  United 
States  army,  (afterwards  the  father-in-law  of  Professor  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  of  telegra])li  fame.)  Another  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the 
late  Thomas  II.  Walker  of  Utica.  Sidney  Breese,  one  of  his  sons, 
was  born  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  wliere  E.  K.  Kane  first 
saw  the  light,  and  about  five  years  after  Mr.  Kane's  birth.  Sidney 
Breese  attended  Hamilton  College,  but  graduated  at  L'nion,  and 
soon  after  followed  E.  K.  Kane  to  Illinois,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  that  State  before  he  was  of  age.  When  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old  he  was  appointed  State  attoruev  and  held  that  office 
for  five  years,  and  then,  in  1827,  was  appointed  L'nited  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  later  postmaster  of  Ka«kaskia,  where  he  and  Mr. 
Kane  resided — all  through  the  intlucnce  doubtless  of  ^Ir.  Ivane,  who 
was  then  in  the  L'nited  States  Senate.  In  1829  Mr.  Breese  published 
in  octavo  form  a  volume  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  for  Illinois, 
which  volume  bears  his  name,  and  -was  the  first  book  of  that  form 
published  in  that  State.  In  1835  he  was  elected  circuit  judge  and 
in  1813  elected  L'nited  States  Senator  from  Illinois.  Xo  other 
instance  of  the  kiml  can  be  found  of  two  persons  so  near  an  age — 
born  within  half  a  mile  of  eacii  other,  moving  in  early  life  to  a  dis- 
tant territory,  ami  both  becoming  L'nited  States  Senators  from  the 
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game  State.     In   1855  ]Mr.  Broese  was  asjairj  elected  circuit  judge, 
and  subsequently  was  made  chief  justice  of  Illinois. 

,,       '    ,.  Rev.  Ijetiiuel  Dodd. 

As  I  have  named  the  first  lawyer?,  the  first  merchants,  and  the 
first  physician  who  located  in  Whitesboro,  the  next  in  order  will  be 
the  first  cleigymaii.  An  inscription  upon  a  monument  in  Whites- 
boro cemetery  tells  us  that  the  remains  of  Rev.  Betliuel  Dodd 
repose  beneath,  that  he  came  in  1794  to  Whitesboro  from  Orange, 
N.  J.,  assisted  in  forming  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  State 
west  of  Albaii}-,  that  he  lived  at  Whitesboro  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  died  there  Ai)ril  12,  1S04,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years. 
Mr.  Dodd  v,as  born  at  Bloomfield,  X.  J.,  graduated  from  Rutgers 
College  in  1792,  and  the  next  year  was  licensed  to  preach.  On 
the  first  day  of  April,  1793,  a  meeting  Avas  held  in  the  barn  of 
Plugh  Wliitc,  at  which  he  presided,  to  take  measures  to  form  a 
religious  society.  Jonas  Piatt,  Thomas  R.  Gold,  George  Dcolittle 
and  others  were  a  committee  on  resolutions.  An  organization  was 
finally  etiected  under  the  name  of  "Tlie  United  Presbyterian 
Societies  of  Whitestown  and  Old  Fort  Schuyler.'"  Among  the 
first  thirteen  trustees  were  Jonas  Piatt,  Elizur  Moseley,  Thomas  R. 
Gold,  Amos  Wt-tmore  antl  Arthur  Breese.  In  1794,  Rev.  Bethuel 
Dodd,  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  was  called  to  be  the  first 
pastor  of  that  church,  then  numbering  fourteen  members,  and  his 
first  sermon  to  them  was  preaclied  August  20th,  of  that  year,  in 
the  tavern  then  kept  by  Daniel  C.  White.  The  installation 
services  were  held  in  an  arb.^r  improvised  for  the  occasion,  on  or 
near  what  is  now  the  "  Public  Green  "  in  Whitesboro.  At  first, 
Mr.  Dodd  preached  at  Utica  only  once  a  month,  and  the  remaining 
Sabbaths  at  Whitesboro,  where  he  had  much  the  largest  congrega- 
tions; later,  he  alternated  between  t):e  two  places.  Until  a  church 
edifice  was  erected,  he  preached  in  Mr.  White's  tavern,  or  in  barns. 
In  1803,  the  Presbyterian  Church  edifice,  45  by  GO  feet,  was 
erected  on  !Main  street,  at  a  cost  of  §4,500,  and  in  March,  180  4,  it 
was  dedicated.  In  a  very  short  time  thereafter,  Mr.  Dodd 
sickened  and  died,  and  his  was  the  first  funeral  held  in  that  o:lifice. 
He  died  April  12,  1S04.  The  wife  of  :Mr.  Dodd  was  Sarah  Pierson, 
of  Orange,  X.  J.,  a  sister  of  the  mother  of  Hon.  John  Stryker,  of 
Rome,  and  of  Rev.  Isaac  P.  Stryker,  of  Whitesboro.  She  subse- 
quently married  ]Mr.  Ballard,  and  died  in  Whitesboro  in  1828. 
Mr.  and  3Irs.  Dodd  were  childless.  When  they  moved  to  Whites- 
boro, they  took  up  their  residence   in   the   log  house  along  with 
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Jonas  Piatt    and   wife,  l)ut   subsequently   he   erected   a  dwelling 
■westerly  of  Tlionias  II.  Gold's  premises. 

President  Dvviii;ht,  in  Ids  "travels'''  throuLiii  this  section  in 
1799  and  later,  speaks  of  3Ir.  Dodd  as  a  very  worthy  and 
excellent  person,  who  left  behind  him  a  name  which  is  as  the  odor 
of  sweet  incense.  IJev.  John  Taylor,  in  his  missionary  tour  in 
1802  through  this  part  of  the  State,  speaks  of  Mr.  Dodd  as  a  pious 
and  valuable  man,  very  intelligent,  a  sound  Calvinist  and  very 
judicious.  Ife  makes  this  entry  in  his  journal:  "  Preached  for  ^Ir. 
Dodd  at  Whitesboro;  about  2J0  persons  present;  communion 
day;  about  forty  members  ;  appearances  good;  in  the  afternoon 
preached  at  Utica;  about  300  present;  most  of  the  persons  are  at 
.  the  Borough.  At  Utica  may  be  found  ten  or  twelve  different 
nations,  and  of  almost  all  religions  and  sects,  but  the  greater  part 
are  of  no  religion.  The  world  is  the  great  object  with  the  body 
of  the  p.'ople."  The  late  Jmlge  Seth  B.  Roberts,  of  Rome,  who 
lived  when  a  lad  with  ]Mr.  Dodd,  speaks  of  him  as  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  of  polite  and  polished  manners  and  an  able  preacher. 

Dr.  William  KhuvPatrick. 

In  1795,  there  came  from  Xew  Jersey  to  Whitesboro,  the  second 
physician  of  the  place,  wiio  with  his  natural  ability  and  skill, 
would  have  ranked  among  the  best  physicians  in  the  State,  had  he 
closely  followed  his  profession.  It  was  Dr.  William  Kirkpatrick. 
He  was  born  in  Xew  Jersey  in  1768,  was  a  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  studied  medicine  with 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  and  located  in  Whites- 
boro as  al)ove  mentioned,  boarding,  while  there,  at  the  tavern 
ke[)t  by  Colonel  Daniel  C.  White.  He  was  skillful  as  a  physician, 
but  his  sympathies  were  so  strong  with  the  suffering  and  his 
horror  of  death  so  great,  that  he  endeavored  to  avoid  the  duties 
of  his  calling,  and  graduated  into  other  ])urs4iits.  In  1806,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  over  Joliii  Xicholson,  of  Herkimer,  and  while 
in  Washington  acquitted  himself  creditably,  and  became  a  great 
friend  of  William  II.  Crawtord.  .Vbout  1800  3Ir.  Kirkpatrick 
reinovc<l  to  Salina,  was  aj'jiointed  in  1811  sujierinteudent  of  the 
salt  springs,  and  held  that  position  until  a  year  before  his  death. 
He  died  ratlier  suddenly  of  cholera,  in  September,  ]S32,  highly 
respected  by  the  citizens  of  Onondaga  countv.  ' 

Theodore  Sill. 

In  Goshen,  Lyiin  and  Xew  Fairfield.  Connecticut,  were  in  the 
last  century,  numerous  families  by  the  name  of  SUl.     One  of  those 
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families  at  Gosben  was  Dr.  Elishu  Sill.  lie  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  a  surgeon  in  the  American  army  in  1777,  at  the  surrender  ot 
]Jiirgoyne,  and  ibr  nearly  tifty  years  was.  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.  Theodore  Sill  was  tlie  second  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  Sill. 
He  graduated  in  1797  from  Yale  College,  when  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  very  soon  after  took  up  his  residence  in  Whitesboro  and 
became  a  law  student  in  the  othce  of  Tiiomas  li.  Gold,  who  had 
married  his  sister.  3Ir.  Sill  was  admitted  to  the  Oneida  Common 
Pleas  in  December,  lSt)(),  having  been  previously  admitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  at  once  the  law  firm  of  Gold  Sz  Sill  was  formed. 
In  1802,  ^Ir.  Sill  was  ap[)ointed  county  treasurer,  the  second  one 
api)ointed  in  the  county,  and  was  continued  iti  that  office  uutil 
ISIO  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  (r.  Tracy.  In  1S14:  he 
"was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  again  in  1S26  and  again  in  1827. 
He  was  appointed  brigadier  geiun-al  of  tlie  State  Militia,  was  an 
old  friend  of  General  Wiufield  Scott,"  and  old  lesidents  relate 
visits  made  to  General  Sill  at  Whitesboro  by  General  Scott  and 
staff,  and  the  sumptuous  and  elegant  entertainments  furnished 
on  those  occasions  by  General  Sill  to  the  hero  of  Liuidy's  Lane. 
]Mr.  Sill  was  ratlier  tall  in  person,  of  stately  figure,  of  polished  and 
courtly  manners,  dignified  bearing  and  of  rather  commanding 
presence.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  a  graceful  and  persiiasive 
sj)eaker,  and  as  an  advocate  hefore  a  jury,  he  was  the  superior  of 
3Ir.  Gold.  Ex-Judge  Foster  tells  me  of  a  case  tried  at  the  Rome 
court  house  which  he  heard  Mr.  Sill  sum  up  for  the  plaintiff  over 
sixty  years  ago.  It  was  an  action  for  assault  and  battery  and  false 
imprisoiunent,  brought  l)y  one  Barney  lloy  (once  a  no  table 
character  of  Rome),  against  Captain  >Velch,  an  United  States 
ofticer  at  the  Rome  arsenal.  The  offense  consisting  in  putting 
Hoy  in  irons  and  koi  ping  him  severely  confined  several  days,  for 
an  alleged  disobedience  of  orders.  Judge  Foster  says  the  sum- 
ming uj>  by  General  Sill  was  remarkable  for  its  force,  eloquence 
and  tcuching  })athos,  and  hail  great  effect  ujion  all,  and  particularly 
upon  the  jury,  as  they  rendered  a  verdict  of  .$1,000  for  plaintiff — 
an  unusually  large  verdict  f(>r  those  times,  in  such  cases.  3Ir. 
Sill  was  not  only  an  able  lawyer,  a  persuasive  jury  advocate,  and 
a  successful  politician,  but  he  was  largely  interestcil  in,  and  closely 
identifietl  with  the  manufaeturing  interests  in  the  county.  lie  was 
an  active  co-operator  in  the  establishment  there  of  the  first  cotton 
mills  in  the  State,  and  promoted  similar  enter^trises  in  other 
localities.  In  1810,  lie  married  Miss  Eliza  Mann,  an  educated  and 
liighly   cultured    woman    whose   familv   will   hereafter  be  noticed. 
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Mr.  Sill  .lied  at  WhitcslK.ro  March  27,  1830,  at  the  acje  of  fifty- 
nine  years;  just  eiuht  days  after  the  deatli  of  Samuel  A.  Talcott,. 
■who  had  been  a  law  studiiit  in  the  othee  of  ]Mr.  Sill  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before.  3Ir.  Sill  hail  nine  children;  five  of  tliem  died 
before  reaching  nine  years  of  age.  The  only  son  of  his  who 
survived  him  <lied  in  iN-fJ,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  His  eldest 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Hon.  Calvert  Comstoek,  of  lionie, 
too  well  and  favorably  known  to  need  further  mention.  Sarah 
Gold  Sill  beeame  the  wife  of  Rev.  Gurdon  Huntington,  of  Sag 
Harbor,  and  after  her  death  in  1858,  ]Mr,  Huntington  married  her 
sister  Charlotte.  All  of  the  children  of  ]\Ir.  Sill  are  dead.  The 
daughters  were  educated,  intelligent  and  refined,  and  were  among 
the  most  cultured  of  Wliitesboro's  society,  when  it  was  at  its  best. 
Of  all  of  AVhitesboro's  intelligent  ladies,  none  were  better 
informed,  possessed  greater  conversational  powers,  had  finer 
literary  tastes  and  acquirements  than  Sarah  Gold  Sill.  Tiie  widow 
of  Theodore  Sill  died  in  Rome  in  April,  184  7,  and  the  remains  of 
both,  with  those  of  five  of  theii'  children,  sleep  side  by  side  in  the 
"VVhitesboro  c(  tnetery. 

As  this  paper  closes  all  1  have  to  say  of  Whitesboro,  prior  to 
1800,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  condition  and  growth  of  that  hamlet 
during  the  last  decaile  of  the  last  century  may  be  of  interest. 
Between  1790  and  1800,  the  population  of  the  "  Whitestown 
Country,*'  increased  by  reason  of  innnigration,  more  rapidly  than 
at  any  former  or  subseciuent  })Griod  in  its  history.  Elkanah 
Watson,  who  was  an  exten>ive  traveler  through  Europe  as  well  as 
through  the  United  States,  passed  through  the  3iohawk  valley 
several  times  between  1784  and  1800.  On  his  visit  in  Se})tember, 
1788,  he  makes  this  entry  in  his  journal. 

"The  nuul  from  old  Fort  8(  liuylei-  to  Whitesboro  is  as  bad  as  possible, 
ob8tructo<l  by  broken  bridges,  logs  and  stumps,  and  my  horse  at  every  step 
sinking  knee  deep  in  the  mud.  I  remained  one  day  recruiting  at  Judge 
White's  log  bouse,  and  slept  in  his  log  barn  with  liorses  and  other  animals. 
Whitesboro  is  a  promising  ne\v  settlement,  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  tract  of 
country,  and  is  just  in  its  transition  from  a  state  of  nature  into  civilization. 
The  settlement  commenced  only  three  years  since.  It  is  astonishing  what 
efforts  are  making  to  subdue  the  dense  and  murky  forests.  J^og  houses  are 
already  scattered  in  the  midst  of  stumps,  half  burnt  logs  and  girdled  trees*. 
I  observed  their  log  barns  were  well  filled.  At  present,  lots  bordering  on  tho 
river  have  advanced  to  .$:)  jier  acre — those  lying  a  few  miles  back  at  81  per 
acre.  Settlers  are  continually  pouring  in  from  the  Connecticut  hive,  which 
throws  off  its  annual  swarms  of  intelliirent,  industrious  and  enterprising 
emigrants.  They  already  estimate  ;J00  brother  Yaidcees  on  their  muster  list. 
At  Oriskany  I  passed  '2UU  Indians,  and  after  leaving  the  consecrated  spot  of 
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the  Ori.skany  battle  ground,  which  I  th(jroughly  vi.sited,  I  I'ound  myself  soon 
after  alone  in  the  woods  in  tlie  niid-;C  of  a  baud  <jf  Indians  '  ««  drunk  u-i 
lord.i.'  " 

In  Sep te ml )(.'!■,   17!)1,  Mr.   \V;itsoii  passed  over  the  s;un<>  route. 
He  makes  this  entry  in   liis  jonriial  :    "  Emif^raiits  are  swarrniii"- 
into  these  fertile  regions  in  shoals,  like  tlie  aneient  Israelites,  seek- 
ing the  lanJ  of  promise.''     Another  writer  states  that  in  the  winter 
"of"    1795,    1,200    sleiglis   loaded    with    furniture    and    with    men, 
women  and  children  passed  through   Albany  for  the  Whitestown 
Country"  in  three  days;  and  that  500  were  counted  between  sun- 
rise and  siuiset  of  February  2Stli  of  that  year.     I  have  heretofore 
mentioned  the  terms  of  court.  Judge   Piatt  held  in  Whitesboro, 
and   as  a   nuittor  of  interest  and  of  future  reference,   I   irivc   the 
names    of     the    judges    who    held    the    circuits,    and    the    time 
of  holding    them    in   Whitesboro,  up    to    the    time    tlie    constitu- 
tion   of    1S21    went      into     effect.       The     June     terra    of     18^2 
was  held   by  Judge   Smith  Thompson,   in  the    school  house.     In 
September,    1803,    by  Jacob   Radclitf,     In  June,  1805,  by  James 
Kent.     In  June,  180G,  by  Ambrose  Spencer.     lu  June,  1808,   by 
Judge  Kent;  June,  1810,  by  Judge  Spencer;  September,  1812,  by 
Judge  Tliompson.      In  June,  1814  and  1810  by  W.  W.  Van  Xess. 
At  the  term  in  1810,  ilartin  \'an  Buren,  then  attorney  general  of 
the  State,  attended,  and   was  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  couple  of 
jury  causes.     In   June,    1820,  Judge  John    Woodworth  held  the 
court,  and  in  May,  1823,  Judge  Spencer.     Prior  to  June,  1808,  the 
courts   were  held   in   the   school  house  in  Whitesboro.     The  first 
court' held  in  the  court  house  in  that  village  was  by  Judge  Kent, 
June,  1808. 

,..1        -       :       The  Guiteau  Family, 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Dr.  Elizur  Moseley,  of  Whites- 
boro, was  the  first  physician  v.ho  located  in  tliis  part  of  the  State. 
The  secoiui  one  who  came  was  Dr.  Norton  I'orter,  who  located  in 
1791,  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  years,  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Westmoreland,  and  for  forty  years  followed  his  jtro- 
fe.<sion  ;  he  was  father  of  Dr.  II.  X.  Porter,  now  of  New  York 
^lills.  In  1792,  or  a  little  earlier,  there  came  another  physician, 
the  third  one  of  this  "  Whitestown  country,"  who  pitched  his  tent 
u  little  to  the  east  of  what  is  now  Deerfield  Corners  in  this 
county.  lie  was  from  Massachusetts;  and  at  the  time  of  Ids 
coming  was  twejity-seven  years  old,  had  a  wife  and  two  small 
children.     On  his  way   here   he   stopped   for  a  while  and   either 
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Studied  or  practiced  his  profession  in  KoTisselner  county,  but  it 
would  seem,  conclu<led  to  i)ush  his  w:iy  still  further  to  tlie  west- 
■war<l.  This  new  conur  was  Dr.  Francis  Clulteau,  Jr.,  a  name  not 
now  unfamiliar  to  the  American  pnV)lic,  nor  one  likely  to  be  soon 
fori^otten.  lie  was  grandfatlier  o(  liiin.  who  within  the  past  year, 
has  acquirer!  such  uiienvial>le  notoriety  thi-oui;])Out  the  world.  The 
Guitean  family  were  ot  iluj^uenot  oiijjjin  and  Mere  descendants  of 
those  exiles,  wliom  the  cruel  relia:ious  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV 
compelled  to  leave  tlieir  homes  to  seek  asylums  in  other  (piarters 
of  the  globe.  This  audience  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  the 
historical  iai-t  that  the  Huguenots  were  noted  for  their  intense 
religious  zeal  and  fervor;  for  their  severe  and  rigid  notions  of 
morality;  for  tiieir  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts;  for  their  thrift 
and  habits  of  industiy.  and  for  their  enterprise  and  public  spirit. 
Those  who  fled  to  .vnierica  for  homes,  number  among  their 
descendants,  men  who  are  noted  for  their  exemi)lary  habits,  rare 
intelligence,  stern  virtues,  and  who  have  contribiited  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  growth,  prosperity,  intelligcnco  and  piety  of 
the  country.  Of  the  seven  presidents  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, three  of  them,  IlLiiry  Laurens,  Elias  l->oudiriOt  and  John 
Jay  were  of  Huguenot  -himilies,  I3esides  those,  there  were  the 
^Morgans  of  South  Carolina;  the  I^iyards  of  Delaware,  Professor 
Agassiz,  and  the  late  President  Garfield,  who  were  of  the  same 
origin.  Tiie  Guiteau  family,  for  many  successive  generations 
have  furnished  to  the  world  one  or  more  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  were  leading  and  ])rominent  physicians  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  lived,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinage  of  their 
practice.  They  v\-ere  as  noted  in  this  regard  as  the  Mann  and 
Capron  families.  The  father  of  the  one  \vho  thus  located  in  Deei*- 
field  was  liimself  a  physician,  and  for  years  had  been  a  leading 
one  in  Lanesboro  and  Pitt>tield  in  ]M;!ssachnsetts.  Ho  was  quite 
an  old  man,  when  his  elde>t  son,  who  "was  named  after  him,  came 
to  this  county;  the  father  also  came  soon  after,  and  died  in  1814, 
at  the  age  of  seventyvevtii.  A  brother  of  Francis  Guiteau,  Jr., 
as  early  as  lTi)4,  attended  school  in  Clinton,  later  pursued  and 
finisheil  his  medical  studies  in  .^lassachusetts,  and  in  1802  located 
in  Trenton,  in  this  county,  and  there  for  nearlv  fiftv  years  Dr. 
Luther  Guiteau  practiced  his  ju-ofession  ajid  was  anions  the  fore- 
most, most  h<mored  anil  respected  of  the  physicians  and  citizens 
of  this  couiity.  lb'  was  iatlu-r  of  the  preso])t  Dr.  Luther 
Guiteau  of  that  village.  Another  brotiiei' was  Calvin  (iui;eau,  a 
well  known  survi-yr  of  the  farms  and  first  roads  in  Deertield,  who 
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became  a  resident  of  that  town  as  early  as  1797,  was  elected  in 
1798  the  first  coInnlis^ioIlC'r  of  hii;h\vays  in  Deerfield,  and  its 
supervisor  in  ISll  ;  in  1817,  ho  removed  to  I'tica,  in  which  y>lace 
he  died.  Another  brother  was  Samuel  Guiteau,  who  located  in 
Trenton  about  180G,  and  when  seventeen  years  old,  took  up  a 
tract  of  wild  land  in  that  town;  he  died  in  185 1  at  the  a^^e  of 
sixty-two  years.  lie  was  for  years  a  member  of  tiie  Presbyterian 
church.  Another  brother  was  Rev.  Norman  Guiteau;  he  joined 
the  Baptist  church  in  Whitesboro  in  1813,  as  the  records  of  that 
society  attest.  In  1819  and  1820  he  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Trenton. 

I  have  thus  far  digressed  from  the  main  subject  of  this  sketch 
because  I  deemed  that  any  facts  which  are  given  in  relation  to 
this  familv  will  be  of  interest.  From  what  I  can  o;ather,  I  infer 
that  Fi-ancis  Guiteau,  Jr,,  was  not  licensed  to  practice  medicine 
when  he  first  came  to  this  county  ;  and  so  conclude  from  the 
notice  of  his  death  in  1S25  in  the  Baptist  liegister,  which  speaks 
of  him  as  having  been  a  practicing  physician  for  nearly  or  about 
thirty  years.  When  Deertield  was  organized  into  a  town — at  the 
first  town  meeting  hold  in  the  Spring  of  1708,  Dr.  P^rancis  Guiteau, 
Jr.,  was  elected  its  first  supervisor,  re-elected  in  1799  and  again  in 
1800.  About  1801  or  1802  he  moved  across  the  river  into  Utica, 
and  there  practiced  medicine  and  a  portion  of  the  time  kept  a 
drug  store,  some  of  the  time  with  Dr.  Solomon  G.  Wolcott  as 
partner,  until  1815.  In  the  last  named  year,  Dr.  Guiteau  bought 
of  W.  G.  Tracy,  the  premises  next  westerly  of  the  present 
residence  of  C.  ]\I.  DLimison,  and  thereupon  removed  to  Whites- 
boro, and  resided  in  that  village  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
after  a  brief  illness. ^Vpril  18,  1825,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years 
and  five  monllis.  Dr.  Guiteau  was  a  worthy  and  resj^ected 
citizen,  and  as  a  physician,  stot)d  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
lie  was  one  of  the  founders  in  18oi)  of  the  Oneida  County  Medical 
society,  and  was  elected  its  president  in  1808,  and  again  in  1809. 
He  was  twice  elected  its  vice-president,  and  three  times  chosen 
censor.  In  the  outset  of  this  sketch,  mention  was  made  of  the 
religious  tendencies  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
records  of  the  Ba})ti^t  ehnreh  at  Whitesboro  show  that  Dr. 
Guiteau  united  with  tiiat  church  in  1S09,  and  all  accounts  agree 
that  he  was  a  firm  biliever  in,  ;ind  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
doctrines  of  that  churcli.  A  correspondent  writes  me  from  a  dis- 
tant State,  that  Dr.  liuiteau  had  such  decided  convictions  as  to 
the  form  of  b:ipti<m    by  immersion,  that   he   was   heard  to  declare 
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that  if  an  angt'l  of  liglit  slioukl  tell  him  any  othor  form  was  right, 
he  would  not  believe  it.     Dr.  J>agg   in  his  '-Pioneers  of  Utica" 
B'pcaks  of  Dr.   Guiteau,   "as  a   zealous   and   leading  Baptist  and 
sensitive  to  any  opposition  to  his  religious  views :  he  was  also  a 
strong  democrat,  genial  .••.ud   pleasant   in    manners,  but   <lecided  in 
his  opinions  anil    tree  in  the  expression  of  their.,     ile  was  about 
six  feet  high,  rather  spare  of  flesh,  erect  and  active,  of  firm  fibre 
and  well  fitted  to  endure  labor  and  fatigue.     In  the  war  of  1812, 
he   invented  an    explosive     missile,   designed    to    sink    ships,    for 
which  he  received  a  grant  from  the  government."     The  article  in 
the  Baptist  Eerfister  before  alluded    to,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Rev.  P:ion  Galusha,  a  former  editor  of  that  paper,  and 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Baptist  church   at  Whitesboro  at  the 
time  of  the  doctor's   death,  spoke  of  the  deceased  '*'  as  one  of  the 
brightest   luminaries  in   his   profession,  a  friend   to  humanity,  an 
affectionate  husband,  an  indulgent  parent,  and  the  possessor  of  an 
active  mind  and  memory  which  few  can  boast,  and  one  who  died 
in    full    faith    in    his    llcdeemcr    and   confidence   in   the  Christian 
religion."     Dr.  Guiteau  was  the  father  of  eleven   chihlren,   ten  of 
whom,    five    sons    and    five   daughters,    lived    to    maturity.     The 
given  names  of  throe   of  the   sons  were  the  same  as  those  of  their 
uncles,  and  it  was  argued  on  the  assassin's   trial   at  ^^  ashington, 
that  as  the   names  of  Calvin,  Lutlicr  and   Abram  seemed  to  be 
favorite  ones  in  the  Guiteau  family,  it   afforded  evidence  of  the 
tendency    to    the  religious    spirit    and     enthusiasm    which    char- 
acterized their  Huguenot  ancestry. 

I  will  name  the  children  in  the  order  of  their  births,  and  by 
mentioning  the  diseases  of  which  they  died,  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  (piestion  as  to  insanity  in  tlie  fiimily,  and  as  to  whether 
it  was  brain  trouble,  or  a  disea-^e  of  other  organs  that  caused 
death.  Mary  was  the  first  born,. and  was  about  two  years  old 
when  her  father  came  to  the  "  Whitestown  country  ;"  in  1812  she 
married  John  IMeNeil,  then  of  Charlotte,  Vermont,  but  the 
I^IcNeil  family  subse(piently  lived  across  th?  river  in  Decrfield  in 
this  county,  as  old  residents  inform  me.  lie  was  father  of  Judge 
John  McNeil,  of  Port  Huron,  3iichigan.  -vn  inscription  on  a 
tombstone  in  the  Whitestown  cemetery  t.lls  us  that  3Iary  died 
August  -11,  ISIG,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  ag.' ;  she  died 
of  coiiMimption.  Hannah  was  the  next  born,  and  was  about  a 
year  old  when  Dr.  (Guiteau  located  in  Decrfield;  she  was  never 
married;  after'  her  father's  death  she  lived  with  her  brother 
Calvin  at  Watertown,  and  later  with  her  brother  Luther  at 
Freeport,  where  she  died  of  cholera  in  October,  18,jt. 
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The  third  child,  hut  the  first  son,  ^v:ls  .Tiilius  C.  lie  was 
horn  the  next  year  after  liis  lather  moved  to  this  section.  A 
correspondent,  now  seventy-seven  years  old,  writes  me  that  he 
well  remcmhers  Julius,  when  the  latter  was  iu  his  teens  and  clerk 
in  the  dru-'  store  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  of  Utiea.  In  September, 
181.5,  when  twenty-two  years  old,  he  married  Mary  Ann,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  3Ioseley,  and  soon  after  moved  to  IJutfalo, 
and  went  into  the  drug  business  in  that  place.  A  Ijtter  from  the 
post  ottice  <lepartment  gives  me  the  information  that  Julius  C. 
Guiteau  was  postmaster  of  BulValo  from  May  6,  IS  18,  to  April  25, 
1831.  It  will  be  remembered  that  William  A.  Moseley,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Julius  C.  (iuiteau,  went  to  Buffalo  from  Whitesboro, 
about  1818,  and  subsequently  became  a  well  known  lawyer  and 
member  of  Congress  iu  that  ])lace.  Julius  C.  subsequently  moved 
west  and  die<l  of  consum])tion  in  Fixeport,  in  August,  1845.  His 
-widow  died  in  August,  1853,  in  Wiiitesboro,  and  her  remains  are 
in  the  cemett-ry  lot  of  her  father  in  tfiat  place.  Old  remen\brancers 
of  AVhiteslioro  inform  me  that  Julius  C.  had  no  children.  A 
Koman  iniorms  me  that  in  1838  he  was  living  in  ]5atavia,  in  this 
State,  and  that  he  knew  a  young  man  there  about  twenty-one 
years  old  by  the  name  of  Julius  Guiteau.  The  name  and  age  of 
this  young  man  would  indicate  him  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  Julius 
C. ;  but  it  may  have  been  another  family,  or  the  old  residents  of 
Whitesboro  may  have  forgotten,  or  never  have  known,  whether  or 
not  any  children  were  born  unto  Julius,  as  he  left  Whitesboro  so 
soon  after  his  nuirriage  and  never  lived  there  afterwards. 
Sophronia  was  the  next  cliild  born,  who  lived  to  maturity.  In 
October,  1818,  she  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Freedom  Tibbetts, 
formerly  deputy  sheriff  in  this  county,  and  who  over  fifty  years 
ago  kept  the  American  Hotel  in  Rome.  Slie  died  of  consumption 
in  August,  18-22,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  leaving  two  childreiu 
Tlie  daughter  is  dead,  but  the  son  named  after  Francis  Guiteau 
is  living  in  ^Milwaukee,  a  wealthy  and  re-^pected  citizen  of  that 
place.  Anna  was  the  next  cl;ild;  she  was  born  in  1798.  "\\  hen  a 
young  wonuin  she  taught  in  Vriiitesboro  a  school  for  young  girls. 
In  January,  1820,  she  married  Orsamus  H.  Parker,  a  music  dealer 
and  teacher,  and  lived  a  while,  as  I  learn,  in  Oswego.  A  cor- 
respondent from  the  west  writes  uie  that  in  KSOj  Anna  was  a 
•widow  with  three  children,  and  residing  at  Aim  Arbor,  but  that 
■within  a  year  or  so  aftei",  she  moved  away  and  went  east,  and  in 
1852  was  livin<;  in.Jetferson  county.  It  Asas  stated  by  counsel  on 
.the  Guiteau  trial  that  Mrs.  Parker  returned  to  Oswego  insane,  and 
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died  in  tliat  condition,  Corresiiondents  at  Watcrtown,  who  well 
knew  Anna  in  her  life-time,  -write  me  that  she  lived  for  a  while 
and  (lied  in  Watertnwii  and  is  buried-  there,  and  speak  highly  <>f 
her;  no  mention  is  made  of  her  insanity.  Another  correspondent 
writes  mc  that  Aima  died  of  cancer  in  the  breast,  and  makes  no 
mention  of  her  beinLj  insane.  She  left  tlM'ee  children;  the  eldest 
son  was  quite  intemperate,  and  as  a]»])?ared  on  the  Guiteau  trial, 
died  in  an  insane  asylum;  another  sen  is  livim:;  out  west,  and  the 
only  daughter  died  a  few  years  ago  in  San  Francisco. 

Francis  W.  was  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Guiteau,  and  he  is  the 
one  of  whom  mention  was  made  on  the  assassin's  trial  as  having 
been  engaged  when  a  young  man  in  a  duel,  and  died  in  an  insane 
asylum.  A  correspondent,  now  eighty-six  years  old,  a  former 
resident  of  Utica,  and  who  well  knew  and  well  remembers  Dr. 
Guiteau  and  all  of  his  children,  and  whose  mind  and  memory 
geem  unimpaired,  writes  to  the  following  effect  of  that  affair : 
"When  quite  young,  Frank  went  to  live  with  his  brother  Julius  in 
Buffalo.  He  V)ecame  involved  in  a  love  affair,  and  challenged  his 
rival  to  fight  a  duel.  As  a  joke  upon  the  challenger,  the  pistols 
were  loaded  only  with  ])ov,-der,  and  the  shirt  bosom  of  the  rival 
stained  with  blood,  or  with  a  liquid  resembling  blood,  and  then 
concealed  from  sight.  The  parties  met,  Frank  fired  and  the  rival 
fell;  as  the  "bloody  shirt"  was  exposed  to  view,  Frank  thpught 
he  had  committed  murder,  and  was  so  frightened  and  conscience 
stricken,  or  else  ashamed  and  mortified  at  the  hoax  played  u)»ou 
him,  that  his  nervous  system  was  prostrated,  and  his  health 
became  so  much  impaired,  that  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Whites- 
boro;  afterward^  he  went  codfishing  or  on  a  whaling  voyage. 
Another  corrcsjiondent,  a  former  resident  of  AVhitesboro,  writes 
me  that  lie  well  remembers  Frank,  when  the  latter  was  a  young 
man  and  expert  clerk  in  the  office  of  ThoTiias  Walker,  of  Utica — 
that  Frank  wrote  a  splendid  hand,  was  of  pleasing  address 
and  manners,  dre-se<l  well,  stylish  and  "nobby"  iii  his  appearance. 
That  correspondent  lurtlicr  writes,  that  in  182S  or  18:29  Frank 
came  to  him  in  New  York  city,  rather  '"cranky"  in  appearance, 
and  saying  that  he  had  just  returned  Iroin  a  three  years"  cruise  as 
captain's  clerk ;  that  was  the  last  that  correspondent  ever  saw  of 
him.  The  records  of  the  Idoomingdale  Asylum  .diow  that  Francis 
W.  Guiteau  died  insane  in  that  institution  in  Decend»er,  lh29,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  his  insanitv  caused  by  mortification  at 
fighting  a  sham  duel.  He  v.  a<  in  that  asylum  tisree  months.  It 
was  stated   on  the   trial   at   WashiuL'ton   that    Francis   had   been 
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insane  fourteen  years;  tliat  woiiM  make  him  about  fifteen  when 
that  sham  duel  was  fought.  Julia  was  the  next  chiM;  slie  was 
horn  in  Utica  iu  ^larch,  1802,  Avhieli  would  indicate  that  tlie  time 
licr  father  moved  to  that  i)lace  from  Deertield,  was  as  early  as 
1801,  or  else  the  tore  {lart  of  the  year  1802.  In  September,  1825, 
she  was  married  by  Kev.  John  Frost,  to  Williaiu  Sumner 
iNIaynard,  a  iiei»hew  and  clerk  of  Dr.  Moseley,  and  also  a  eousin  of 
William  H.  Maynard.  His  mother  Avas  a  sister  of  Dr.  Moseley. 
Soon  after  the  marriage,  he  moved  to  Oswego,  and  commenced 
the  dry  goods  business  there.  In  September,  1830,  he  moved  to 
Ann  Arbor,  and  there  became  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  enterpris- 
ing, public  spirited  and  respected  citizens  of  the  place.  He  died 
in  1866.  His  wife,  after  a  week's  illness,  died  in  January,  1856,  of 
consumption,  ending  in  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Correspondents 
speak  of  Mrs,  3faynard  in  the  highest  terms,  as  an  active  worker 
in  the  cliurch,  a  lovely  Christian  cliaracter,  a  benevolent  and  kind 
hearted,  and  a  most  estimable  woman.  In  fVict,  all  of  my  informa- 
tion as  regards  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Guiteau  is  to  the  same  effect; 
and  wherever  mention  or  allusion  is  made  to  insanity  in  the 
family,  or  any  of  its  members  by  any  of  my  informants,  that  fact 
is  not  vrithheld  in  the  sketches.  ]\Irs.  ?»raynard  had  three  children, 
all  now  living;  one  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Lea<lville,  Colorado,  and  one 
INIrs.  Lansing,  of  Michigan.  The  youngest,  after  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  became  weak  minded  and  imbecile,  caused  as  the  evidence  on 
the  Guiteau  trial  showed,  by  reason  of  frequent  mesmeric  opera- 
tions upon  her  when  a  young  girl. 

Calvin  was  the  next  born ;  when  a  lad  he  was  clerk  for  the 
Walcotts.  Calvin  afterwards  learned  the  jewelei's  trade  of  3Ir. 
Wells,  in  Whitesboro,  and  about  1828  located  in  Watertown, 
Jetiei-son  county.  About  1830,  he  married  ^liss  Zair^'  A.  Ki)niaine, 
whose  [)arents  resided  on  Carlton  Island.  Calvin  was  a  very 
ingenious  mechanic,  and  maiuifactured  not  only  valuable  time 
pieces,  but  surgical  instruments  and  other  tine  pieces  of  workman- 
i>hij>.  Calvin  died  in  September,  1846,  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
years.  He  was  the  father  of  tive  or  six  children,  all  of  them  dead 
l>ut  two — one  Mrs.  Corbin,  of  De  Pauville,  in  that  county,  and  the 
other  a  son,  (Henry  Clay  Guiteau),  a  worthy  resident  of  St.  Louis, 
and  for  eleven  years  past,  conductor  on  the  Iron  ^Mountain  rail- 
road. 

Abram  Bluodgood  Guiteau  was  the  next,  and  was  born  in  1807. 
He  too  was  dry  gdods  clerk,  and  as  he  grew  to  maidiood  engagwl 
in  mercantile  pursuits.     Not  far  from  1838  he  married  Miss  Emily 
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Redlit-M,  <l;ingliter  of  Deacon  Rc'dfu'ld  of  Watertown.  My 
infoimatioii  is,  that  about  that  time  lie  was  in  tlie  dry 
poods  trade  in  Pulaski,  Os\vo<jo  county,  as  one  of  the  firm  of 
JMansfuld  tfc  Guiteau,  and  that  about  isl:]  he  located  in  Sackotts 
Harbor,  and  was  a  merchant  therefrom  tliat  time  until  about  1853, 
wben  he  nrnve  1  west  and  located  at  Freeport.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  rebellion,  lie  drifte<l  south  as  a  soldier,  and  was  at  Little 
Rock  and  other  points  south,  but  lived  to  return.  He  is  one  whom 
counsel  on  the  (ruiteau  trial  spoke  of  as  having  become  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  tpiite  out  of  joint  in  his  habits  and  his  mind  weak 
and  imbecile.  He  died  a  few  years  ago  at  the  residence  of  his 
brother  Luther,  in  Freeport.  He  had  four  or  five  children,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  trace  them. 

Luther  W.  Guiteau  Avas  the  youngest  of  the  family  and  was  born 
in  ^Nlareh,  1810.  He  was  the  father  or'  the  one  vdio,  within  the 
past  year,  h:is  brought  the  name  su  jiromiiiently  into  notice.  He 
was  steaily  and  conscientions,  had  experienced  religion  and  united 
with  the  church.  In  those  days  the  great  and  about  the  highest 
ambition  of  the  c^enerality  of  younir  men  was  to  become  merchants, 
and  so  Luther  Guiteau  entered  a  dry  goods  store,  graduated  there- 
from, went  west  and  became  a  merchant  in  Ann  Arbor.  About 
1835  he  married  3Iiss  Jane  A.  Howe,  daughter  of  Major  John 
Howe,  who  was  for  some  time  a  partner  in  Ann  Arbor  of  William 
S.  ^Maynard.  Mr.  Guiteau  took  his  wile  to  Ann  Arbor,  where  he 
was  in  })rosiierous  business,  and  there  two  of  his  children,  Mrs. 
Geor<je  Scoville  and  John  W.  Guiteau  were  born.  In  1838  he 
removed  to  Freejjort,  and  there,  for  the  last  six  years  of  her  life, 
his  wife  was  much  out  of  liealth,  a  portion  of  the  time  confined  to 
her  bed.  Three  more  children  were  born,  one  of  whom  was  Charles 
Jules  Guiteau,  in  September,  1S41.  She  died  about  1847,  and  a 
few  years  tliereafter  Mr.  Guiteau  married  for  his  second  wife  a 
widow  who  was  formely  a  resident  of  Cazenovia,  in  Madison 
county.  Of  tJiis  last  marriage  two  children  were  born,  both  resi- 
dents ot  Freeport,  the  son  named  after  his  father,  and  in  a  bank 
in  that  ])lace.  Luther  W.  Guiteau  died  in  Freeport  in  1880,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years.  All  the  intbrmation  which  comes  to  me 
of  the  family,  is  to  the  etiect,  that  Luther  had  more  of  that  stern 
and  rigid  morality,  more  of  the  intense  religious  zeal  and  fervor, 
than  any  ot  the  other  children.  In  this  regard,  he  may  have  more 
closely  resemble!  his  father,  thaii  (li<l  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters. 
This  element  in.  him,  with  a  similar  spirit  in  his  wile,  may  have 
been  inherited  by  one  or  more  of  their  children.      But  all  accounts 
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agree,  that  whatever  Luther's  reliiiious  view  may  have  been,  he 
wa"^  a  very  amiable,  kind  hearted,  conseientious^  flood  dispositioned 
and  uiiritiht  man;  that  for  years,  lie  was.the  trusted  eashier  of  a 
bank  in  Freeport,  and  uuiwrsally  respected  and  esteemed.  A 
photograph  takt'ii  ol  Luiher  a  few  years  betore  his  death,  has  been 
shown  me,  and  it  wouhl  indicate  a  i)erson  of  intellii,'eiice,  tirm  and 
decisive  in  his  views,  nnbendhig  in  his  jnirposes,  unyieldin-;-  in  his 
convictions,  yet  a  kind  hearted  and  amial)le  man. 

The  widow  of  Dr.  Francis  Guiteau,  and  mother  of  the  foregoing 
children,  lived  witii  her  son  Julius,  at  Butfalo,  awhile  after  her 
husband's  death,  but  died  at  Watertown  many  years  ago,  at  the 
a<'e  of  seventy  or  ei'dity  vears,  and  she  is  buried  at  that  place. 

IIexry  II.  Stocks. 

In  1804  there  was  much  excitement  in  the  "Black  llivei: 
Country,"  north  of  us.  over  the  near  ])rospect  that  a  new  county 
was  to  be  formed  from  Oneida,  and  as  to  the  location  of  the  county 
seat.  Champion,  Brownville,  Watertown,  Redtield,  Lowville  and 
Martinsburgh  were  all  sliarp  comi»ctilors  for  the  prize,  and  each 
locality  had  its  VN-arm  and  inlluential  Iriends.  At  Champion  resided 
Koadiah  Hubbard,  tiie  tirst  settler,  ."Moss  Kent,  brother  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  himself  a  strong  man,  Egbert  Ten  Eyck,  (father- 
in-law  of  Judge  :\Iullin,)  aftevwanls  member  of  congress  and 
county  judge;  and  besides,  the  infiuence  of  the  landed  proprietors 
was  exerted  in  behali"  of  their  town.  In  1804,  while  this  excitement 
was  at  its  height,  Henry  K,  Storrs  graduated  from  Yale  College  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  j-ears.  All  accounts  agree  that  he  was 
located  for  awhile  at  Champion  village,  that  he  read  law  with 
Gold  So  Sill,  at  Whittsboro,  and  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
about  1809;  but  I  cannot  learn  whether  he  was  at  Champion  or 
Whites boro  fir.>t.  I  conjecture,  however,  that  he  first  went  tp 
Champion  and  reatl  law  with  3Ir.  Ten  Kyck,  or  Moss  Kent,  in  the 
ho])e  that  that  idace  would  be  selected  for  the  county  seat;  but 
finding  tliat  two  counties  (Jetierson  and  Le»vis)  instead  of  one 
were  formed,  and  that  Champion  became  the  county  seat  of  neither, 
he  concluded  that  village  (even  if  it  was  the  seat  of  his  father's 
landed  possessions,)  afforded  a  ]»oor  tii'hl  for  his  talents,  and  tliat  he 
then  came  to  Whitesboro,  tini-lied  his  legal  studies,  ai\d  became  a 
permanent  resident  of  that  village. 

At  that  time  Whitesboro  loomed  up  more  promineiitly  than  any 
place  in  tiie  State  west  of  Albany.  It  was  a  irdt-sidre  town.  The 
county  clerk,  tree.surcr  ami  surrogate  had   their  othces  and   lived 
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there,  as  did  also  ilio  ^fenibor  of  Congress  and  many  other  leadinrr 
men.  In  coininon  [.arhuico,  Whitestown  was  then  "booming,"  and 
there  Henry  H.  Stoirs  located,  not  far  from  1^00.  In  1810,  he 
married  Esther  Wliite,  granddaughter  of  the  pioneer  settler  and 
the  first  wliite  child  born  in  the  "'  Whitestown  Country/'  When 
Mr.  Storrs  commenced  practicing  law  tiiere,  he  was  but  a  year  or 
80  past  his  twenty-first  birthday;  yot  he  rose  rapidly  to  notice 
and  to  a  prominent  position  at  the  bar  and  in  politics.  Fortune 
C.  White  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1814,  and  the  two  formed 
a  partnership,  and  had  a  profitable  and  extensive  law  business.  It 
was  the  third  Ir.w  firm  in  Whitesl)oro  v>-hose  members  were 
brothers-in-law,  an<l  who  were  also  influentud  and  prominent 
politicians  and  office-holders,  viz. :  Piatt  &  Breese,  Gold  &  Sill, 
Storrs  it  White. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Storrs  was  nominated  for  Congress.  His  com- 
petitor was  Xathan  Williams,  of  Utica.  At  that  time  ]Mr.  Storrs 
was  but  twenty-nine  years  old.  For  eight  yeirs  (or  one-half  the 
time  since  (Jneida  county  was  formed)  Whitc'^boro  had  had 
the  representative  in  Congress.  *  That  election  resulted  in  favor  of 
jMr.  Storrs  by  27s  majority.  In  1818  .Air.  Storrs  was  re-nominated 
and  reelected  without  any  formidable  oi)position.  His  course  in 
Congress  in  1820  in  favor  of  the  Mis'^ouri  Compromise,*  was  dis- 
tasteful to  his  constituency,  and  he  was  not  re-nominated  in  that 
year.  In  I'^^-J  he  was  picked  up  and  nominated  l>y  the  party  to 
which  theretofore  he  ha.l  always  been  opposed.  Hi^  opponent  was-- 
Hon.  Ezekiel  Ivxcon,  father  of  ex-Ju^lgc  Wm.  .T.  Bacon.  After  a 
sharp  contest  and  a  poll  of  many  thousands  of  votes,  ^Ir.  Storrs 
was  elected  by  only  fif*y-five  majority— the  closest  vote,  I  think, 
ever  cast  in  this  county  between  o[)posing  candidates  for  Congress. 
In  1824  Yii:  Storrs  was  re-n<jmiiiated  and  elected  the  fourth  time, 
beatinix  Jatne^  Lvach,  his  opjxjiient,  by  over  l,Oi>0  majority.  In 
1820  he  ran  again  against  Ezekiel  Hacon,  and  was  tor  the  fifth 
time  elected;  this  time  by  over  2,:300.  In  1828  lie  again  ran,  and 
was  (dectcd  by  2:U  majority  over  Greene  C.  IJronson.  This  was 
the  sixth  time  Mr.  Storrs  wa^  electcl — more  times  tlian  any  other 
congressman  from  this  county.  While  holding  this  ofKce,  ^[arch 
9,  1825,  he  was  appointed  First  .Fudie  of  the  old  Common  Fleas 
of  this  cou'Jty,  and  held  that  othej  until  January,  18:iU,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Chester  Hayden. 

The   residence  of  Mr.  Storrs,  in  Whitesboro,  was   opposite   the 

»He  was   to   a 'lunre   extent    its   oriL'inutur    ami    uarlit-st  aiul   most  powerful 
advocate.— ii-uo/ri  tlmiji  Bar  of  Oneida  Cuunty. 
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Court  House,  anil  on  the  nortlicasterly  side  of  ^lain  street. 
Tra«lition  lias  it,  tliat  it  lia<I  Leen  tlie  early  resi.leiice  of  ^[r, 
lireese,  and  tliat  tlie  latter  erected  the  house.  Of  this  I  have 
doubts,  for  it  was  land  which  Judfije  Ilu^h  Wliire  had  conveyed  to 
Fortune  C  \\'hite  and  Ksther  (White)  Stoirs,  and  it  i^  doubtful  if 
it  ever  passed  out  of  the  family,  until  31r.  and  ^Nlrs.  Storrs  sold  it 
in  18:33  to  Ilev.  ^Ir.  Coville,  a  Baptist  clcrjiynian  at  Whitesboro. 
The  latter  t!ie  next  year  deeded  that  old  honiestead  to  Fortune  C. 
White,  and  the  latter  in  1847  to  the  late  Thos,  II.  Flandrau. 
Abo;;t  lS;)i\  Mr.  Storrs  removed  to  New  York,  ajid  oj)ened  a  law 
ottice  in  that  city. 

I  have  alluded   to  ^Ir.  Storrs'  political  career,  and  have  hardly 
mentioneil  his  legal  aoilities  or  ])rofcssional  standini,^     It  is  proper 
to  say  that  as  a  jury  advocate,  he  had  no  equal  in  the  county,  and 
but   very  few  in   the   State.     He  was  tall,  of  commanding  figure 
and   presence,  dignified  in   bearing,  graceful  in  manners,  with  a 
voice  remarkable  for  power,  as  well  as  for  sweetness  and  melody. 
He   was    fiuent    in    speech,  apt    and    felicitous   in    questions   and 
ex])rossior),  classical   and   chaste  in  his  thoughts,  and  his  eloquent, 
ringing    and    well    rounded    sentences    were    well    calculated    to 
enrapture  and  captivate  a  jury.     He  was  also  an  excellent  lawyer, 
and  combined  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  lawyer  in  central 
New  York,  the  legal  acumen  of  the  jurist  with  the  brilliancy  of 
an  advocate.     Henry  Clay  told   ex-Judge  Foster  when  the  latter     .• 
was  in   Congress   in   1837-8,  that   Henry  11.  Storrs  was  tlie  most 
eloquent   debater  he  ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House.     Ex- 
Judge  Gridley  told  me  many  incidents   in   the   professional  career 
of  3lr.  Storrs,  demonstrating  his  great  power  and  influence   over 
juries.     Judge   (Gridley  said   ^Ir.   Storrs    was    the    most    brilliant 
advocate  he  ever  heard..    He  related  a  summing  up  of  ]\fr.  Storrs 
in  the  IJonie  court  house  about    1828,  in  behalf  of  a  plaintitf  in  a 
noted  cr/')/t.  con.  case,  wherein  ]\[r.  Storrs,  in  his  aj)i>eal  to  the  jury 
for  large  damages,  dei>recated  the  eflect   upon   the   community  if 
the  verdict  was    not   among   the   thousands,  and  if  it  was   not,  he 
invoked  the  lightning  of  heaven  to  fall  upon  that  court  lionsc  and 
shiver   it    to   atoms,  so   that    not   one  brick  or  stone  should  stand 
above  another,  nor  a  vestige  remain  of  a  place  wher(4an  American 
jury  haii  so  lightly  ])unished  such  violators  of  law.     Judge  C-ridley 
s:iid  it  was  the  most  ))Owerlul  and  thrilling  appeal   he  evex  heard. 
3Ir.   Storrs  had  five  children,   all  of  whom  outlived  him.     His 
youngest    child    and    only    daughter    EHza,    was   in   early   life    in 
<lelicatj   health  I  and    consumptively    inclined.     In  July,    1837,  he, 
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with  lit'i-  and  with  liis  wile,  wero  at  the  Pavillion  Hotel  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  lor  the  ])nri<()se  of  ini|)roving  liis  invalid  «lauii;hter'.s 
health  by  the  hreezes  ort'  Loni,^  Island  Sound.  In  the  evenin>,r  ..t^ 
July  29tli,  ]Mr.  Storrs  ascended  the  stairs  to  tlie  cupola  of  the 
hotel  to  view  a  tire  which  had  broken  out  in  the  city;  while  j?oing 
downstairs  he  coniplnined  of  faintness  and. sat  down  to  rest ;  on 
recovcrini::  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  drawint^  room,  and 
while  walking  up  and  Mown  in  the  rooms  of  the  hotel,  in  cheerful 
conversation,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  fell  to  the  Hoor  and  expired 
.immediately.  An  artery  was  ruptured.  And  thus,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine  years,  Henry  H.  Storrs  was  cut  off  in  his  prime,  in  the  midst  of 
his  professional  career  and  usefulness,  and  in  the  lull  vigor  of  an 
unclouded  intellect.  He  was  buried  in  that  city,  and  at  meetings 
of  the  bar  and  of  fellow-citizens  in  Xew  Haven,  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  and  through  the  press,  were  voiced  the  deep  feelings  of 
sorrow  everywhere  felt  at  sucli  a  loss.  His  daughter  died  August 
27,  18.37,  not  a  month  after  tlie  death  of  her  fatlier,  at  the  age  of 
twentv-two,  and  the  two  are  buried  by  each  other's  side.  I  might 
mention  here  that  a  sister  of  3Ir.  Storrs,  was  the  wife  Governor 
Joseph  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut  :  a  brother  of  his  read  law 
with  Henry  K.  in  Whitesboro,  returned  to  Connecticut  to  practice 
law,  and  was  a  [Member  of  Congress  for  six  years,  and  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  from  1S40  untU  his  death  in  1S61. 
Of  the  four  sons  of  Henry  M.  Storrs,  Henry  Lenmel  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  entered  the  ministry,  and  in  1836  became 
an  Episcoj»al  minister,  and  was  located  for  a  while  at  Xew 
Hartford  in  this  county,  but  afterwards  at  Yonkers,  where 
he  died  in  18.52,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  His  wife  was  a 
sister  of  IJishop  Ki}).  Fortune  K.,  another  son,  located  in 
California,  and  Avas  connected  with  the  J*acinc  Mail  Steamship 
Company  and  died  unmarried  in  December,  1853,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four.  His  remains  are  in  the  Yuba  Cemetery  on  the  Pacific 
Slope.  William  Champion  was  another  son;  he  graduated  from 
college,  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  located  in 
Rochester  and  was  United  States  Commissioner.  He  died  July  14, 
1853,  at  the  age  of  filty  seven  years;  his  remains  are  in  the 
cemetery  at  ^It.  Hope.  Peyton  II.,  another  son,  was  a  farmer 
and  live<l  many  years  in  Trenton,  but  many  years  ago  moved  to 
Wisconsin,  and  .lied  at  ^Milwaukee  June  13,  1855,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven  :  his  remains  were  taken  to  ]Mt.  Hope. 

The    wi<low   o.f  Henry    II.    Storrs    outlived    her    whole    family. 
Toward  the  close  of  her  life  she  took  uj)  her  residence  with  her  old 
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friend,  ^frs  Sarah  E:inie?,  in  Xew  Iliirtfortl  in  this  county.  Mrs.  . 
Eamos  was  the  oldest  dautihtcr  and  only  ^ul•viving  child  of  the 
late  Jedeiliah  Sanirer.  She  died  Aut^ust  12,  1801,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years,  and  her  funeral  took  place  Iroin  her  late 
residence  at  3  i*.  m.  Thursday,  August  loth.  That  same  night 
there  was  another  death  in  that  <l\veliing.  The  two  who  had  seen 
this  country  when  it  was  a  wilderness,  and  had  liveil  to  witness 
its  growth  and  pros2>erity,  who  were  schoolmates  in  girlhood, 
companions  in  later  years,  and  friends  through  life,  and  who  had 
outlived  their  day  and  generation,  were  not  long  separated  at 
death.  Before  the  sun  had  risen  on  the  morrow,  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Esther  Storrs  had  ceased  to  live.  She  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six.  In  that  quiet  rural  home,  within  sight  and  sound 
of  the  murmuiiiig  waters  of  that  busy  stream  where  their  ancestors 
settled,  and  upon  which  they  erected  so  many  thriving  industriesj 
the  eldest  daughter  and  only  surviving  child  of  the  pioneer  settler  of 
New  Hartlonl,  and  the  first  white  born  child  of  all  of  this  "  Whites, 
town  Country,"  passed  their  last  days  together  in  seclusion,  quite 
unnoticed,  almost  forgotten  l.)y  the  world;  and  there  this  aged 
couple  died,  but  a  few  days  apart.  There  is  surely  a  singular 
coincidence  and  a  touching  appropriateness  in  the  ending  of  these 
two  lives.  The  remains  of  ^Irs.  Storrs  were  taken  to  Mt.  Hope 
for  interment. 

Samuel  A.  Talcott. 

Whenever  Henry  H.  Storrs  is  mentioned  as  once  a  resident  of 
this  county,  and  as  the  al)lest  jury  advocate  of  his  day  in  Central 
New  York,  the  name  of  Samuel  A.  Talcott  comes  to  mind,  for  he 
was  a  cotemporary  of  3Ir.  Storrs,  a  resident  of  Whitesboro  for  a 
while,  and  the  abh-st  lawyer  in  the  county,  and  not  sur]tass(  d  by 
any  in  the  State  or  nation.  r^Ir.  Talcott  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  When 
fourteen  vears  of  age  he  attended  Colchester  (Connecticut) 
Academy,  thence  passed  to  Williams  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1809  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Soon  thereafter,  lie  married  a 
sister  of  Col.  John  Ledyard,  of  llevolutiouary  fame,  and  about  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  moved  to  Whitesboro,  and  finished  his  legal 
studies  in  the  ollice  of  Gold  S:  Sill.  In  1812  he  moved  to 
Lowville,  in  Lewis  county,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Isaac  W.  Bostwick ;  the  latter  prior  to  ISOO  was  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Living>ton  at  Poughkeepsie,  whoso  daughters,  Arthur 
Breese  and   Judge  Jonas   Piatt    married.     In    1810,   I\Ir.   Talcott 
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removed   to  Utica,   and   formed   a   partncrsliip   with  William   IF. 
Maynard,   who    was    a    schoolmate    of    his    in    colleije,   and    wlio 
subsequently  became  a  star  of  the   first    maijjnitudo  in  the  le^jal 
galaxy  of  tlie  State.     31  r.  Talcott  at  once  took  front   rank  in  the 
profession  in  this  county  and  in  the  State,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  February,  18-21,  at  tlie  age  of  thirty-one,  he  was  appointed 
Attorney  General  of  the  State.     This  apj)ointmciit,  it  is  said,  was 
made  through  the  influence  and  efforts  of  ^Martin  Van  Buren,  who 
was  then  an   important    factor   in   the   politics  of   the   State  and 
nation.     Mr.  Van  IJuren  had  been  six  days   before  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  as  he  had  ambitious  aspirations  and  for- 
reaching  sagacity,  he  sought  to  attach   to  his  interests  the   rising 
and  leading  young  men  of  the  State.     About  that  same  time   ]Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  instrumental  in  procuring  tlie  appointment  of  John 
Savage   as    Comptroller  (afterwards    Chief   Justice)    and   Samuel 
Young  and   other   young   men   to    oltices.     Judge   Piatt,   with    a 
peculiar  wink,  said  at  the  time   to   a  friend:  "This   is  an   age  of 
young  men."     On  the  appointment  of  ]Mr.  Talcott  he   took  up  his 
residence    in    Albany,    and    the    fact    that     he    succeeded    in    the 
Attorney    Generalsliip    such    a    brilliant    lawyer    as    Thomas    J. 
Oakley,  very  naturally  attracted  towards  hnn  the  eyes  of  the  bar, 
and  invoked  criticism  on  the  appomtment.     At  that  time  the  State 
numbered   among   its    leading    luminaries    such    men    as   Thomas 
Addis   Emmett,   John  Wells,  John   C.  Spencer,  Ogden   Hoftraan, 
Elisha  Williams,  Daniel  Cady,  David  B.   Ogden,  John  V.  Henry, 
and  Abram  Van  Vechten;  and   yet,  ]Mr.  Talcott  proved   himself 
the  peer  of  the  brightest  and   the  b?st  of  them.     He  w^as   often'^ 
engaged   in   important  causes,  where  great  principles  of  law  were 
involved,  and  the  closest  reasoning  and  the  finest  discrimination 
were  required  to  be  made.     He  was  not  eloquent  before  a  jury  like 
Mr.  Storrs,  yet   his  mind  was   clear  and   logical;  he  was  Huent  in 
speech  and  exjiression,  and   forcible  in  language  and  gestures;  if 
he    did    not    captivate   juries   by   apj»eals    to    their   feelings,    he 
generally  won  their  jmlgments  and  verdicts  by  the  superior  force 
and  great  power  of  his  reasoning.     But  it  was  in  appellate  courts, 
where   abstruse   legal  questions,  or  great  principles  of  law  were 
involved  and  discussed,  that    he  shone  to  greater  advantage,  and 
where  he  was  without  a  su])erior,  and   some  think  without  a   peer 
in    the    land.     Daniel    Webster,    ^lartin    Van   liuren,   and    others, 
equally  capable  of  judging,  have   expressed   opinions   placing  ^Ir. 
Talcott  among  the  foremost  lawyers  in  America.     It  was  in  a  case 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  ly29,  tliat  Mr.  Talcott  was 
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pitted  against  ^Ir.  ^Vc'b^itL'l•,  ami  catne  off  victorious.  It  was  the 
case  known  as  the  "Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,"  and  it  was  by  reason 
of  Mr.  Talcott's  masterly  argument  that. that  institution  has  now 
an  existence  in  New  York,  and  ranks  among  the  foremost  charities 
in  that  city.  That  case  has  a  traditionary  history,  because  of 
incidents  connected  with  it.  As  is  well  known,  ]Mr.  Talcott  had 
become  quite  dissipated,  and  grave  apprehensions  were  entertained 
as  to  whether  he  wouM  be  able  to  appear  in  court  and  argue  the 
ease  when  it  was  reached.  He  had  been  consideral^ly  irregular  in 
his  habits  for  a  number  of  days  previously,  but  tiie  day  the  case 
was  reached,  !Mr.  Talcott  strode  into  the  court  room,  attired  as  was 
his  wont,  with  scrupulous  care  and  neatness,  showing  no  sign  of 
dissipation,  and  made  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  ever  listened 
to  in  that  court  room.  A  gentlem:in,  who  forty  years  ago  was  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Last  Kesort  in  this  State,  informed  me 
that  a  few  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  above  argument,  ^h: 
Talcott  was  engaged  to  argue  an  important  case  before  that  court. 
For  some  days  before  the  case  was  reached,  ]Mr.  Talcott  had  been 
sadly  tipj.ling  at  some  of  the  low  groggeries  in  the  suburbs  of 
Albany,  and  it  was  feared  he  would  not  be  present  to  take  care  of 
the  case.  I>ut  the  day  the  case  was  called,  he  came  into  court 
dressed  with  great  care,  his  face  smoothly  and  cleanly  shaven, 
showing  no  signs  o£  dissipation,  except  a  slight  redness  of  his 
cheeks;  his  mind  was  clear  and  active,  and  he  made  a  most 
masterly  argument  before  the  Court  of  Errors  at  Albany. 

Mr.  Talcott  was  about  five  feet  ten,  of  medium  size,  erect  in  his 
carriage,  of  dignified  manners  an.l  bearing,  and  rather  distant  and 
taciturn  in  his  behavior.  As  before  stated,  he  was  first  appointed 
Attorney  General  in  ]8'21;  he  was  reappointed  in  February,  1823, 
under  the  constitution  of  1S21,  and  in  February,  1829,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Greene  C.  Bronson,  another  Utican,  and  tlie  latter  in 
January,  183(3,  by  Samuel  Beardsley,  still  another  Uticau.  About 
1830,  Mr.  Talcott  removed  to  New  York,  and  died  in  that  city 
^[arch  19,  1S3G,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven  years,  in  the  midst 
of  a  legal  career  which,  but  for  his  irregular  habits,  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  any  in  the  nation.  Within  a 
week  thereafter  Theodore  Sill  (in  whose  office  3Ir.  Talcott  had 
read  law  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,)  died  at  Ids  home  hi 
Whitesboro.  3Ir.  Talcott  was  twice  married;  by  his  first  wife 
i^  one  child  was  born,  the  present  Judge  John  Ledyard  Talcott,  of 
Bulialo. 
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Rkv.  Johx  Fkost. 

There  were  a  number  of  earnest  aiul  learned  divines  wlio  located 
at  Yv^hitesboro  in  the  ciirly  part  of  its  history.  Among  the  num- 
ber may  be  mentioned  Klder  Stephen  Parsons,  who  in  170G  formed 
the  first  Uaptist  Churcli  of  the  })lace,  and  remained  until  1802. 
He  was  succeeded  l»y  Elder  Caleb  Douglass,  who  was  pastor  from 
1802  to  1815 ;  next  came  Rev.  Elder  Elon  Galusha,  who  was 
pastor  from  1^15  to  1801 — all  faithful  and  able  divines.  As  has 
been  heretofore  stated  Kev.  Bethuel  Dodd  located  in  the  village 
in  1794,  and  was  the  first  ])astor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
there;  he  was  succeeded  in  the  fall  of  1804  by  Kev.  James 
Carnahan,  (afterwards  President  of  Princeton  College,)  who 
remained  until  1812.  1  think  no  one  of  the  ministers  who  located 
in  Whitesboro,  remained  as  long  as,  or  had  a  higher  standing,  or 
■was  more  widely  known  than  Rev.  John  Frost. 

Mr.  Frost  was  called  in  Xovember,  1812,  to  succeed  ^fr.  Carnahan 
in  the  pastorate  of  tiie  Presbyterian  Ciiurch  of  that  village.  At 
that  lime  he  was  an  unmarried  man  of  but  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  He  was  born  in  Williamsburg,  INIass.,  and  when  eighteen 
years  old  graduated  at  3Iiddle]jury  College,  and  four  years  later 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  May,  1810,  he  entered 
the  ministry,  and  soon  after  engaged  in  the_  efl:brt  to  awaken  in 
the  churches  an  interest  in  foreign  missions,  a  subject  in  which  he 
was  much  enlisted,  and  to  which  he  pledged  himself  while  pursu- 
ing liis  theological  studies.  At  that  work  lie  labored  in  the 
principal  places  in  Xew  England  and  Xew  York,  an(>  so  great  was 
hia  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  that  field  of  labor  that  he  declined 
pastoral  calls  from  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  from  Braintree  and 
Wiliiamstown,  ^Mas.J.  He  assisted  in  forming  in  Boston  the  first 
society  (the  ''A.  B.  C.  F.  M.'")  on  foreign  misrions;  aiid  could  lie 
have  lived  to  this  day,  and  witnessed  tJie  immense  field  now 
occujtied  by  that  society  and  the  grand  results  worked  out  in 
foreign  lands,  he  would  have  felt  that  his  labors  had  not  been  in 
vain.  Before  his  call,  one  minister  had  supplied  the  pulpits  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  at  ^Yllitesboro  and  Utica.  On  ^h:  Frost 
coming  the  society  was  divided,  and  he  sup})lied  the  pulpit  at 
AYhitcsboro.  ISlr.  Frost  was  ordained  ^larch  13,  1813,  and  I  have 
before  me  th>'  ordination  sermon  ]ircached  on  the  occa^^ion  by  the 
Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.  D.,  then  President  of  Hnmilton  College. 
The  pamphlet  was  ])iinteil  by  Ira  ^Merrill,  of  Utica,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  '•  3Iiiiisterijl  Fidelity,"  and  from  the  text  in  Isaiah  58:  1. 
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Mr.  Frost  continued  pastor  of  that  cliurch  for  twenty  years,  and 
during  his  labors  several  lumdreds  were  converted,  and  many 
gathered  into  the  Christian  fold.  By  his  advice,  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  at  Ori^kany  and  Yorkville  were  formed,  and  the  members 
of  those  congregations  mainly  taken  from  the  parent  church  at 
Whitesboro.  Mr.  Frost  was  a  ready  and  active  co-operator  with 
Rev.  G.  W.  Gale  in  the  founding  at  Whitesboro  of  the  "Manual 
Labor  School,"  later  knov.-n  as  "Oneida  Institute,"  and  now 
as  "  Whitcstown  Seminary."  He  rendered  valuable  assistance  in 
collecting  funds  for  the  support  of  that  institution,  and  in  1833 
resigned  his  pastorate  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  soliciting  money 
to  carry  on  and  sustain  that  educational  enterprise.  His  extensive 
acquaintance  in  Xew  England  and  in  Xew  York,  and  the  un- 
bounded confidence  reposed  in  him  by  all,  resulted  in  crowning 
his  etlorts  with  great  success.  AYhen  the  institution  came  under 
the  controlling  influenca  of  Rev.  Beriah  Green,  whose  views  on 
the  temperance  and  slavery  questions  were  so  much  in  advance  of 
the  ago  that  the  school  lost  the  friendship  of  a  great  many  of  its 
former  friends,  Mr.  Frost  withdrew  from  that  work,  and  returned 
to  the  ministry,  and  for  four  years  was  settled  as  pastor  at 
Elmira.  When  he  left  that  place,  he  declined  a  settlement  else- 
where, meanwliile  supplying  vacant  pulpits.  He  was  supplying 
the  pulpit  at  Waterville,  in  this  county,  retaining  his  residence  at 
Whitesboro,  when  he  took  cold  while  riding  on  horseback  between 
the  two  places,  tiie  cold  terminated  in  pleurisy  of  which  he  died 
in  Waterville  March  1,  lSi2,  at  the  age  of  lifty-four.  His  last 
words  were,  "  God  reigns  and  always  has  reigned."  Plis  remains 
are  in  the  Whitesboro  cemetery.  Tliose  yet  living,  who  remera- 
'ber  Mr.  Frost,  speak  of  him  as  a  i^reacher,  always  clear,- logical, 
forcible  and  convincing,  and  at  times  truly  eloquent.  Hi:,  great 
aim  v.-as  to  enlighten  and  persuade,  not  to'dazzle  or  amuse.  He 
was  earnest  in  manner,  lireless  as  a  worker,  and  a  great  friend  of 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  of  the  slave;  and  in  that  period  of 
our  country's  history,  when  excitement  was  high  on  those 
questions,  and  it  cost  a  man  his  place,  and  sometimes  his  life, 
to  speak  out  boldly,  Mr.  Frost  was  an  open  and  bold  worker,  and 
by  pen  and  voice  did  what  he  could  to  erase  from  our  country's 
escutcheon  the  stigma  that  we  were  a  slavcdiolding  people  and  a 
Dation  of  drunkards.  By  his  patient  endurance,  modest  heroism 
and  staiidess  integrity  he  won  a  name  and  reputation  as  a  citizen, 
Christian,  minister  and  philanthropist  that  will  endure  as  long  as 
philanthropy  and   piety  shall  be    respected    or    reverenced    upon 
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«artli.  For  tliirteon  years  lio  was  trusteo  of  Ilaniilton  College  and 
rendered  valuable  service  to  that  institution.  The  same  year  that 
he  was  installL-cl  past  jr  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Whites- 
boro,  he  married  Harriet  L.  Gold,  the  oldest  daugliter  of  Hon. 
Thomas  R.  Gold,  a  woman  of  excellent  (|ualitie.s  of  head  and 
heart,  and  among  the  most  cultured  of  her  sex.  Slie  survived  her 
husband,  and  died  at  her  hon\e  in  Whitesboro,  August  5,  1873,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years.  Rev.  Mr.  Frost  left  him 
surviving  four  children.  Sarah  (iold  Frost  became  the  wife  of 
Rev.  An<lrew  Hull,  1).  D.,  of  Elmira,  where  she  died  in  Uecember, 
1861.  3Iary  A.,  another  daugiiter,  became  the  wife  of  V\^illiam 
Burt,  of  Chicago;  she  died  in  Whitesboro,  in  June,  18G3,  and  her 
remains  are  by  the  side  of  her  parents.  Thomas  Gold  Frost,  the 
only  son,  attended  the  "  3Ianual  Labor  School,"  graduated  in  1842 
from  Hamilton  College,  read  law  in  Rome  with  Stryker  & 
Comstock,  became  a  law  partner  of  H.  T.  I-'tley,  now  of  Water- 
ville,  and  later  with  J.  Thomas  Spriggs.  xVbout  1858  ^h:  Frost 
removed  to  Galesburg,  in  Illinois,  and  subsequently  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  a  leading  lawyer,  and  where  he  died  in  December, 
1880,  universally  regretted.  Miss  Harriet  L.  Gold  Frost  is  the 
only  survivor  of  the  family ;  she  is  yet  a  resident  of  the  village 
where  her  grandfather  settled  ninety  years  ago,  and  is  an 
occupant  of  the  homestead,  which  he  erected  for  her  parents  more 
than  sixty  years  since. 

The  ^Iaxns  and  Caprons. 

Inasmuch  as  considerable  has  been  said  concerning  the  pioneer 
lawyers,  physicians  antl  divines  of  Whitesboro,  it  is  meet  and 
proper  that  something  should  ajipear  regarding  another  class  of 
early  rC'^idenls,  who  by  their  industry  and  enterprise  contributed 
as  much  as  any  to  gi\e  to  that  villiage  its  "Golden  Age."  I 
refer  to  those  connected  with  the  manufacturing  interests  and 
who  started  the  first  cotton  factories  in  this  State. 

On  Chri>tmas  day,  177'^,  when  this  country  was  in  the  midst  of 
her  Revolutionary  troubles,  the  American  privateer  brig  Gejural 
Arntjhl^  with  one  hunilred  and  tvv'enty  men  on  board,  hoisted  sail 
in  Boston  harbor  an<l  put  out  to  sea.  Hardly  was  that  vessel  out 
of  port  before  it  was  overtaken  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
snow  storms  within  the  memory  of  any  then  living.  The  next  tlay 
it  parted  its  cable  oti'  Plymouth  harbor,  became  unmanageable, 
men  froze  to  the  masts  and  rigging,  the  captain,  surgeon  of  the 
vessel  and  one  hundred  of  the  men  perished  by  the  cold,  and  sixty- 
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5ix  of  tliem  were  buried  iti  one  grave.  An  inscription  upon  a 
family  monument  in  t!ie  burying  ground  at  Oldtown,  jNIass., 
records  tlie  ab'ove  facts  and  conchides  with  these  words  :  "And 
now  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all  Thy  ways,  but  wlio 
can  stand  1)efore  Thy  cold  ?"  Tiiat  monument  is  to  the  memory 
of  the  surgvon  lost  on  that  vessel.-  His  name  was  Dr.  Herbert 
^lann,  of  a  family  noted  fur  tlie  many  eminent  ]ihysieians  M'hich 
successive  generations  have  ]U"oduced.  His  father  was  also  a 
doctor,  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  a  noted  physician  and  an  active 
participator  with  the  Colonists  in  their  struggles  for  independence. 
That  fatlier  (Dr.  Bezaleel  ^lann)  .lied  in  179G  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years.  That  surgeon  liad  three  brothers,  two  of 
whom,  like  himself,  had  graduated  at  Brown  University,  and  were 
noted  phN'sicians,  one  of  them  settling  at  Xewport  and  the  other 
at  Hudson  in  this  State.  Th-9  other  brother  was  Xewton  Mann, 
a  merchant  and  a  business  man,  who  came  to  Whitesboro.  Dr. 
J.  Milton  Mann,  who  located  at  Hudson,  was  drowned  one  night 
while  crossing  the  river  to  visit  a  patient;  he  left  a  widow,  one 
sou  and  four  daughters.  In  180G  that  widow  and  her  children, 
also  Xewton  !Mann,  and  Dr.  Seth  Capron  (who  had  married  into 
the  Mann  family)  camo  to  Whitesboro  to  live.  Xewton  Mann 
located  on  the  corner  of  3Iain  ami  ^Yestmorclaud  streets,  where 
Hon.  Philo  White  now  rcsitles ;  the  widow  ^lann  and  family  lived 
in  the  house  next  westerly,  wdiere  a  son  (H.  T>.  Mann,  of  Xewton,) 
subsequently  lived,  and  which  afterwards  for  forty  years  or  more 
was  the  residence  of  Rev.  Beriah  Green.  Dr.  Capron  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Main  street,  nearly  o]>posite  the  residence  of  Xewton 
Mann.  Tliese  th.ree  families  were  connected  by  marriage  or 
related  to  each  other,  and  were  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  society 
of  Whitesboro,  while  the  men  were  among  the  most  prominent 
-and  cnterjirlsing  business  men  in  this  section.  About  that  time 
President  Dwight,  of  Yale,  made  a  tour  through  this  section,  and 
made  this  entry  in  his  "travels:"  "  Of  the  pretty  little  village 
of  Whitesborough,  the  houses  are  about  sixty  in  numl)er,  and  for 
a  new  settlement  are  uncommonly  good;  they  stand  on  a  single 
street,  straight,  smooth  and  beautiful.  It  contains  two  churches 
and  several  genteel  families,  who  are  eminently  hosj»itable  and 
furnish  each  other  with  the  pleasures  of  a  polished  society."  As 
before  stated,  Xewton  Mann  was  a  merchant,  and  for  a  while  a 
partner  of  B.  S.  Walcott;  he  was  also  largely  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  cotton  manufacture  and  other  industries  of  the 
country.     About     1S25,    he    followed    his    son  to   what  is    now 
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Mannsville,  in  Jerterson  county,  1>ut  lie  did  not  engage  in  business 
after  he  left  Whitesboro.  lie  died  in  ]\lannsville,  April  11,  1860, 
at  tlie  age  of  nineiv  years;  liis  wife  died  six  months  hitcr, 
Kovember  17,  18G0,  at  tlie  age  of  ninety-four.  That  couple  had 
lived  a  married  life  of  sixty-eight  years,  and  were  not  long 
separated  by  death.  They  h;id  one  son  and  two  daughters.  The 
son,  II.  Ij.  3Iann,  was  an  enterprising  l>u>incss  citizen  and  manu- 
facturer; his  wife  was  Julia  Doolitile,  a  daughter  of  a  pioneer 
settler  of  White sboro.  About  18*24,  he  moved  to  what  is  now 
Mannsville,  after  whom  that  place  is  named,  became  a  partner  of 
and  half  owner  with  his  brother-in-law  Daniel  Wardwell,  in  a 
cotton  factory  of  six  hundred  spindles,  which  the  latter  had 
erected  there  in  that  year.  In  1827,  the  factory  burned  to  the 
ground,  entailing  a  loss  of  -^10,000  upon  the  owners,  and  soon 
thereafter  II,  B.  Mann  returned  to  Whitesboro  and  died  there 
January  8,  1830,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  years.  His 
widow  died  at  the  residence  of  her  son  Dr.  J.  P.  3131111,  of  New 
York  city,  July  18,  1872,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty  years, 
and  the  remains  of  husband  and  wife  are  side  by  side  in  the 
cemetery  at  Whitesboro.  Hetty,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Newton 
Mann,  became  tlie  wife  of  Judge  Daniel  Wardwell,  who  read  law 
with  Gold  &:  Sill,  lived  in  Utica,  Eome,  Pulaski  and  Mannsville, 
and  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Jefferson  Common  Pleas,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  latter  county  for  four  terms,  and  in 
Congress  a  devoted  friend  of  President  Jackson  all  through  the 
most  stormy  times  of  the  hitter's  Administration.  Mrs.  Ward- 
well  died  in  1858,  and  her  memory  is  cherished  by  all  Avho  knew 
her,  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  lovable  of  women.  Abby  3Iann, 
the  other  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Koswell  Kinney,  a 
leading  physician  of  3Iannsville,  and  one  of  its  most  worthy 
citizens.  He  was  brother-in-law  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Gale,  who  started 
the  Oneida  Institute  at  Whitesboro.  3Irs.  Dr.  Kinney  outlived 
her  husband,  and  died  in  ^larch  1881,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
revered,  respected  and  loved  l)y  a  large  circle  of  friends.  A 
stately,  appropriate  monununt  in  the  ]Mannsville  cemetery  marks 
the  resting  places  of  the  thix-e  families  of  the  Wardwell's,  Mann's 
and  Kinney's. 

Of  the  family  of  Dr.  J.  3Iilton  3iann,  who  came  from  Hudson 
to  Whitesboro,  as  before  stated,  the  eldest  daughter,  Eliza,  mar- 
ried in  1810,  Tiijodore  Sill,  us  before  mentioned.  She  died  April 
29,  1849.  She  was  the  motlierof  .Airs.  Calvert  Comstock.  Eloisa, 
another  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  John  B.  liumney,  furi.ierly 
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of  Eiiglatxl,  but  who  resitled,  I  believe,  prior  to  1848,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  atul  siib^e(iueutly  moved  South;  she 
died  (piite  siuhleiily  at  or  near  AU'xautlria,  Va.,  in  October,  1849. 
Sarah  J.,  another  dan<;]iter,  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  D.  Bur- 
rail,  of  Geneva,  prominently  eonneetcl  with  tlie  invention,  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  aLiricultural  imj^lements;  <;he  died  in  A])ril,  18:31. 
]Mary  E.,  the  only  unmarried  daughter  of  that  family,  will  be 
remembered  even  by  later  residents  of  Whitesboro,  as  a  very  in- 
telligent and  cultivate  1  lady;  she  died  in  Rome  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  John  li.  Maun,  the  only  son,  died  in  liome  at  the 
residence  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sill,  in  the  winter  of  1848-9. 

Dr.  Setli  Capron,  although  the  last  mentioned  of  those  three 
families,  was  not  by  any  means,  the  least  in  importance;  on  the 
contrary,  he  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  first  of  the  leading 
men  of  Whitesboro,  or  in  Central  New  York,  He  was  forty-five 
years  of  age  when-  he  moved  to  Whitesboro,  Avas  a  man  of  family, 
and  stood  high  in  the  medical  profession.  He  had  seen  much 
service  in  the  war  of  tlie  Revolution,  was  at  the  siege  of  Xew- 
port,  attached  to  the  start' of  LaFayette,  where  he  came  near  losing 
his  life  by  a  cannon  ball  wliich  grazed  his  head,  that  was  aimed  at 
the  life  of  his  General.  He  v/as  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  v.ar,  after  that  battle,  was  under  Wash- 
ington. It  was  not  until  the  return  of  peace  that  he  commenced 
his  medical  studies.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Bezaleel 
Mann,  whose  second  daughter  he  subsequently  married.  He  came 
to  WhitCf^boro  as  before  mentioned,  and  in  a  year  or  two  after- 
ward gave  so  much  attention  to  manufactures  and  other  pursuits 
that  he  can  hardly  be  said,  after  his  removal  to  this  county,  to 
have  been  a  practicing  physician.  He  was  originator  of  the 
scheme,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  B.  S.  Waleott,  Xewton 
Mann,  Theodore  Sill,  Thomas  R.  Gold,  and  a  fev,-  others  started  on 
Sauquoit  Creek  the  first  work«5  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
erected  in  this  State.  Dr.  Capron  had  the  main  charge,  and  large 
numbers  of  merino  sheep  were  imported  from  Spain  at  a  heavy 
expense,  some  costing  as  high  as  >;G0O  and  >>  1,000  each.  Thei'e 
were  large  fields  of  tiiem  kept  across  the  livei-,  and  one  of  the- 
farms  was  called  "Blount  Merino."'  Dr.  Ca}»ron  was  small  in 
stature,  but  he  made  up  by  his  great  physical  and  mental  activity 
and  large  business  cai)acity  and  ability.  Hj  never  seemed  more 
happy  than  when  engaged  in  the  most  extensive  enterprises  that 
called  into  requisition  all  of  his  energies  and  the  powers  of  his 
miutl.     He  was  as  active  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  cf  life  as  he  had 
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been  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Revolution.  For  a  clozeu  years 
or  so  be  was  thus  engaged  at  Whitcsburo,  but  at  last  financial 
embarrassments  overtook  him,  and  he  lost  his  i>roperty.  He  then 
removed  to  Oriskany,  took  charge  of  the  woolen  mills  tliere,  but 
in  1825  lie  left  the  county  and  located  at  Waldcn,  in  Orange 
county,  and  there  established  far  more  extensive  factories  than  he 
was  able  to  do  in  this  county.  Ten  years  later,  after  an  illness  of 
but  one  day,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  had 
four  sons.  John,  Newton,  Setli  and  Horace.  Dr.  S-tli  Cai)ron,  .Tr., 
was  a  physician,  and  Horace,  the  well-known  General  Horace 
Capron.*  'Xhe  success  which  attendcil  and  the  grand  results  which 
followed  the  establishment  of  those  cotton  works  at  Whitestown 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  embalm  the  memory  of  their 
founders  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen.  That  class  of  men 
gave  to  Whitesboro  its  golden  age.  Dr.  Bagg  has  rendered  a 
most  valuable  service  to  the  whole  country  by  the  exhaustive 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  in  July, 
1879,  relative  to  that  branch  of  Oneida  county's  industries. 

S.  Newton  Dextek. 

In  the  year  1815  there  located  in  Whitesboro  a  married  man  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  great  industry  and  force  of  character,  and 
who  subsequently  demonstrated  his  ability  and  capacity  to  under- 
take and  carry  forward  more  extensive,  and   a  greater  variety  of 
business  enterprises,  than  any  other  man  who   ever  lived   in  that 
village.     S.  Newton  Dexter  was  to  Whitestown,  as    well    as   to 
every  other  locality  where  his  active  mind  and  enterprising   spirit 
found  work  to   do,  the  life   and  soul  of  thriving  manufacturing 
industries,  and  an  active  and  prominent  participator  in  everything 
that  tended  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  i)lace,  or  the  culture 
and  education  of  its  people.     He  was  a  fit  successor  to  the  Manns 
and    Caprons,    to   carry    on    the  -great    enterprises    they   had    in- 
augurated.    The  great-grandfather  of  :Mr.  Dexter  was  a  graduate 
of  ^Harvard   College,  and   for  many  years   ])astor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Massachusetts.     His  grandfather,  before  the  war 
•  of  the  Revolution,  was  an  eminent  im])orting  merchant  of  Boston, 
and  at  his  death  bc-cpieathed  a  handsome  endowment  to  Harvard, 
the  income  of  which  went  to  the  Professor   of    Biblical   Litera- 
ture.    His  lather  was  the  first  mannfacturer  of  cotton  goods  in 

*Gen  Capron  Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agricullurc,  died  at  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington, on  tlie  ni-ht  of  FLbruary  --  IS-^o.  from  a  cold  taken  at  the  ded^icatorj- 
ceremoniesat  the  Washington  Monument,  the  previous  day.  at  the  age  of  .1  year^. 
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the  United  States,  and  an  cnterprisino;  business  man.  With  such 
an  ancestry,  and  sucli  noble  exiunples  and  wortliy  incentives 
before  liim,  it  wouM  be  quite  natural  to  ex^tect  sometliing  worthy 
and  of  like  character  from  tlie  descendant.  S.  Xewtou  Dexter 
was  born  in  Providence,  Khode  Island,  in  1785,  and  in  due  time 
entered  Brown  University,  where  his  elder  brother  liad  graduated. 
in  1801 ;  but  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  his  restless  desire  for  a 
more  busy  and  active  life,  led  him  to  leave  school  before  he  had 
graduated,  and  eni,'age  in  business  in  Boston.  In  1815  he  removed 
to  Whitesboro,  where  he  resided,  Avith  temporary  exceptions,  for 
forty-seven  years  of  his  life.  He  engaged  at  first  in  a  mercantile 
pursuit,  his  store  being  on  the  corner  of  Maine  and  Mohawk 
streets.  That  was  on  the  eve  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
canal,  and  ^Fr.  Dexter's  large  business  capacity  soon  led  him  into 
other  pursuits,  and  into  much  larger  and  more  diversified  fields  of 
labor.  In  1S17  he  had  a  large  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
section  of  the  canal  which  led  through  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  but  then  a  swamp.  In  1824,  he  undertook  a  heavy 
contract  on  the  X^t-daware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  which  occupied 
five  years  of  his  time  and  which  involved  an  expenditure  cf  over 
$2,000,000,  Tliat  work  v.-as  completed  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  directors,  as  evidenced  by  their  complimentary  resolutions 
on  'Mr.  Dexter  and  his  work.  He  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
Oriskany  woolen  factory,  a  company  formed  four  years  before  he 
moved  to  Whitesboro,  with  a  capital  of  ^200,000,  and  having 
among  its'  original  stockholders  Chief  Justice  Ambrose  Spencer, 
Jonas  Piatt,  William  G.  Tracy,  Xewton  3Iann,  Tliomas  Ti.  Gold, 
Theodore  Sill  and  DeWitt  Clinton.  3Ir.  Dexter,  subsequent  to  his 
canal  contracts,  took  charge  as  agent  of  those  woolen  mills,  and 
by  his  executive  ability,  and  the  use  of  his  own  funds,  restored 
the  credit  of  the  company  and  brought  back  to  it  business  and 
public  confidence,  at  a  time  when  it  was  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Through  his  agency  the  Dexter  Manufacturing  Company 
wa8  organized  in  1832,  with  a  capital  of  8100,000,  and  its  location 
fixed  at  IMeasant  Valley,  a  short  distance  from  Oriskany,  where 
it  flourished  and  thrived  during  the  rest  of  ^Ir.  Dexters  life. 
About  the  same  time  that  company  was  formed,  IMr.  Dexter 
became  largely  interested  in  other- manufacturing  enterprises  in 
Elgin,  111.,  and  also  in  Jetferson  county  in  this  State.  The  little 
village  in  the  town  of  iirownsville  in  the  last  named  county,  at  the 
head  of  Black  lUver  Bay,  and  which  had  tlieretofore  borne  the 
name  of  "  Fisli   Island,"   was   made   in   1837,   by   the  means  and 
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influenco    of     ]\Ir.    Dexter,    the    seat    of     large     manufacturinij; 
establislinuiits.     One  tliousand  acres  of  lan<l   were  purchased  and 
laid  out  into  village  lots,  the  village  id  coTuplinieiit  to  its  fouiKler 
■v?-as    named    "Dexter,"    and    now  contains    some    six    hundred 
inhabitants.     In    1829,  ^Ir.   Dexter  was  elected   one  of   the  first 
trustees,  and    the  first  president  of    the  village    of   "Whitestown. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  llie   Bank  of   Whitestown,  and  held 
that  position  from  18:38  to  1853.     In  1840  he  was  appointed  Canal 
Commissiuner  I>v  Governor  Seward,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Haniilton  Fish  one  of  the  managers  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Utica,  which   position   he  held   until  his  death.     There 
were  nianv  other  pioneer  and  business  enterprises  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  the  ultimate  success  of  which  demonstrated  his  foresight, 
far-reaching  sagacity  and   business  ability.     In  the  midst  of  all 
these  varied  duties,  and  the  multiplicity  of  ins   cares   and  labors, 
he  was  not  neglectful  of  works  of  art  nor  of   the  causes  of  educa- 
tion and  religion.     His   library  was  well   stored  with  works  of  a 
standard  character,  and    his    mind   with    useful  knowledge.     His 
conversational    powers  were    great,  his   informantion  varied    and 
extensive,   and    his   manners    easy,   social   and   polite.      Hamilton 
College  numbered  no  stronger  frietid  or  benefactor  among  its  list 
of  supporters  than  Mr.  Dexter,  his  benefactions  to  that  institution 
ao-fTre(vatin(»-  some   ^23,000.      The  first  wife  of   3Ir.   Dexter  was 
Laura  Xorthrup,  of  Athens,  in  this  State;  they  were  married  four 
years  before  his  removal  to   Whitesboro;  she  died  in  1846.     HiS' 
second  wife  was  tlie  widow  of  Thomas  E.   Gold,  Jr.,  she  outlived 
him,    and    is  vet    a   resident    of    Whitesboro.      3Ir.    Dexter   died 
November    18,    18G-2,   at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  an 
appropriate    monument    in    the    Whitesboro   cemetery  marks   his 
resting  place.     ]Mr.   Dexter  left  two  children;  Andrew,  the    son, 
was  with  his  father  in  the  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  lived  at 
Whitesboro,    an<l    also   at    Utica.     His    wife  Avas  a    daughter    of 
Theodore  S.  Gold.     I  believe  they  now  reside  in  Xew  York  city. 
The  only  daughter  of  S.  Newton  Dexter  became  the  wife  of  Prof. 
North,  of  Hamilton   College.     She   died   in   1860,  and  the  tender 
and  toucfiinLT  address  of  l*rof.  Upson  at   her  funeral  bears  witness 
to   her  hiL!:h  Christian   character,  and  to   those  noble  traits  which 
she  possessed   as  daughter,  wife  and   mother,  which   make  uf)  the 
highest  types  of  womanhooJ. 

Is  it  a  wondtT  that  Whites1)oro  had  such  a  gohlen  age,  when 
such  persons  as  I  have  enumerated  contributed  to  and  made  part 
of  its  historv  V 
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Lewis  Bj:rry  and  His  Family. 

Ill  180'2,  a  man  witli  a  wife  and  several  small  cliildron  came  from 
NV:ishinL,'ton  coHiity,  in  this  State,  and  located  at  or  near  wliat  is 
lidin.lsville,  in  the  town  of  Westmorelaiul,  in  this  county,  and 
there  eniragcd  in  mercantile  jtursuits.  That  merchant  was  Lewis 
IJcrry.  '  IIo  Avas  orit];iiially  from  Xew  Jersey,  where  his  father  v\-as 
one  of  the  King's  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Itevolution,  but  who  took  sides  with  the  Colonists.  The  first 
IJerry  who  cross?d  the  Atlantic  for  America  was  an  escaped  pris- 
oner from  Sterling  Castle,  where  he  was  confined  under  sentence  of 
ileath,  for  the  part  he  took  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in  the 
bloody  contest  with  Cromwell  and  the  Parliamentary  party. 
At  the  time  ^Ii",  Berry  commenced  his  mercantile  career  in  West- 
moreland, the  county  was  new  and  sparsely  populated,  the  people 
poor,  trade  limited,  and  business  neither  extensive  nor  prosperous. 
In  a  few  years,  by  reason  of  overtrade  or  lack  of  patronage,  Mr. 
Berry  became  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  judgments  were 
obtained  against  him,  his  store  of  goods  and  his  real  estate  were 
sold  out  by  the  sheriff,  and  as  imi)risonment  for  debt  was  then  the 
law  of  the  land,  he  was  taken  into  custody  and  placed  upon  "the 
limits"  at  Wiutesboro,  That  was  about  1807.  This  misfortune 
was  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Berry's  abilities  or  integrity,  nor 
did  it  serve  in  the  least  to  discredit  or  discourage  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  greatest 
and  noblest  who  meet  life's  necessities  with  the  bravest  heart  and 
the  fewest  murmurs,  and  who  do  to  the  best  of  their  ability  what- 
ever is  given  unto  them  to  do.  Out  of  this  nettle  of  danger  he 
plucked  the  flower  of  safety.  He  commenced  keei»ing  "  tavern'* 
in  the  old  tavern  stand  of  Daniel  C.  AVhite,  op])<»ite  tlie  village 
green,  a  little  easterly  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  W.  L  Wetmore» 
and  where  the  tirst  town  meeting  of  Whitestown  was  held 
in  1789.  At  the  time  of  31  r.  Berry's  compulsory  removal  to 
WhiU'sboi'o,  that  village  had  become  an  important  and  prom- 
inent locality.  It  was  one  of  the  county  seats,  and  was  tlie  abode 
of  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  this  ])art  of  the  State.  It 
was  a  good  location  for  a  well  regulated  and  a  well  kept  "tavern" 
as  hotels  were  styled  in  those  <lays,  and  the  place  where  judges, 
lawyers  and  the  best  class  would  congregate  when  courts  were  held 
in  that  villiage,  and  where  travelers  would  stop  on  their  way 
through  the  central  part  of  the  State.  It  was  just  such  a  stop- 
ping ]»lace  as  was  then  greatly  needed,  and  !Mr.  Berry  took  in  the 
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situation  at  a  ixlanco,  and  set  to  work  to  su|n»]y  the  jiressing  need. 
No  one  now  liviiiix  can  remember  how  !Mr.  l^erry  ke[>t  that  house, 
although  the  oldest  inhabitants  just  remember  that  he  did  keep  if 
for  awhile;  but  there  arc-  many  yet  alive,  who  well  reniembc;r,  and 
have  a  pleasant  recollection  too,  oi  the  "  tavern,''  or  j)crhaps  more 
properly  sjn-akinir,  of  tlie  boarding  house  ]Mr.  Berry  kept,  on  tht- 
site  next  to  Judge  Piatt's  residence,  for  nearly  or  quite  forty  years 
of  his  life.  As  early  as  179.}  Nathaniel  Piatt  kept  a  store  on  tliat 
site,  and  in  1^02  IJichard  ]\[.  Harrison,  a  brother  of  INIrs.  Dr. 
Elizur  Moseley,  was  in  trade  there;  not  far  from  ISIO  it  was  con- 
vertetl  into  a  tavern  stand,  and  ^Ir.  Berry  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  occupant  and  the  only  one  so  long  as  he  lived.  There  are  yet 
so  many  among  the  living  who  remember  ^Ir.  Bcrrj"  and  his  well 
kept  house  tliat  it  is  pleasant  to  refer  to  them  and  to  speak  in  un- 
qualified ])raise  of  both.  It  was  a  popular  resort  at  the  sessions  of 
the  court  iuWhitesboro  and  for  travelers  who  Mordd  make  a  long 
day's  journey  to  reach  that  road-side  inn  rather  than  to  pass  a 
night  or  take  a  meal  at  a  less  attractive  place.  It  was  widely  and 
favorably  known  tliroughout  the  State,  and  was  to  Whitesboro 
what  "  Bagg's  Tavern "  and  liotel  years  ago  "were  to  Utica, 
Congress  H:dl  to  Albany,  and  the  Astor  House  to  Xew  York, 
where  men  of  culture  and  of  quiet  habits  loved  to  gather,  because 
there  they  were  sure  to  meet  men  of  their  own  tastes,  and  to  find 
a  place  of  respectability  and  of  home-like  attractions.  Mr.  Berry, 
too,  was  a  culture<l  and  cultivated  gentleman  of  genial  and  polite 
manners,  social  in  his  intercourse,  and  highly  entertaining  and 
instructive  in  conversation.  He  was  a  general  favorite  wherever 
known,  and  res])ected  and  liked  by  all  his  neighbors.  It  is  handed 
down  as  one  of  the  tra<litions  of  his  times,  that  when  he  was 
placed  uj>on  ''the  limits,"  some  thirty  or  forty  of  his  farmer 
country  neighbors  made  a  "bee"  and  brought  him  in  the  winter 
as  many  loads  of  wood  and  piled  it  in  his  yard  or  woodshed,  as 
suificed  for  the  year's  use.  This  was  repeated  the  next  year  and 
the  next,  and  so  on  until  it  became  one  of  the  regular  yearly 
customs  of  his  country  friends.  3Ir.  Berry  was  too  generous  and 
kind  hearted  to  let  such  occasions  pass  unnoticed,  and  so  he  made 
each  one  of  these  occasions  a  joyful  and  festive  one  by  providing 
for  the  teams  which,  drew  the  wood,  and  furnishing  to  all  the 
persons  Avho  came  a  sumptuous  dinner,  a  cordial  welcome  and  a 
liberal  entertainment.  No  doubt  tlie  ex|)ense  to  him  of  such 
entertainments  .was  much  beyond  the  value  of  the  fuel  that  was 
brought;  but  he  appreciated  the  feelings  that  prompted  his  friends 
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fo  do  these  deeds  of  kindness — yes,  to   keep   up   the  custom  ia 
nnietnbrance  and  as  a  reminder  of  bygone  years,  and  he  was  too 
kind,  t:enial  and  generous  to  wish  for  tlio  discontinuance.     He  had 
that  toucli  of  human  nature  which  made  him  feel  the  whole  worM 
uas  his  kin,  and  that  each  living  being  was  a  member  of  one  com- 
iu<m  brotherliood.     I  am  told  by  those  who  knew  him  l>est  that  to 
none  was  he  more?  kind,  attentive  and  sympathetic   than   to  tiiose 
young  men  of  limited  means,  who,  struggling  with  poverty  and 
manfully  battling  with  life,  came  to  Whitesboro  to  attend  school 
or  to  j)ursue  their  legal  studies.     Those  he   unobstrusely  sought 
out,  and  invited  and  strongly  urged  to  nuike  his  house  their  board- 
ing place,  witli  full  permission  to  {)ay  him  whenever  they  couhl,  or 
not  at  all,  if  tliey  were  uever  able.     Mr.  Berry  took  great  interest 
in  politics,  and  was  a  Federali^:t  while  that  party  was  in  existence, 
and  an  equally  ardent  Whig  in  later  years.     Although   lie  bore  a 
most  striking  resemblance,  it  is  said,  to  (icncral  Andrew  Jackson, 
yet  Mr.  Uerry  was  his  bitter  political  opponent.    Henry  Clay  was 
his  beau  ideal  of  a  statesman,  and   it  well   nigli   broke   his   heart 
when  that  gallant  chieftain  lost  the  Presidential  race  of  1844.     He 
lived,  however,  and  took  part  in  another  presidential  contest  four 
years  later,  but  not  with  e<iaal  heart  or  ardor.     Time  was  laying  its 
heavy  hand  upon  hira,  and  although  lie  had  lost  four  children,  all 
in  infancy,  yet   it   had   been   over  twenty  years   since  death  had 
invaded  his  household.     It  came,  however,  m  March,  1849,  and 
this  time  took  the  head  of  the  family.     At  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years,  Lev.'is  Berry  was  called   from  earth,  and   his   remains  were 
laid  away  in  the  cemetery  which  overlooked  the  village  where  he 
had  passed  over  forty  years  of  his  life. 

Three  yearsdatcr,  another  link  of  that  family  circle  was  missing 
in  the  person  of  the  briglitest,  the  most  gifted  and  the  most 
widely  known  of  the  children.  Six  months  thereafter  death  came 
again,  and  this  time  took  the  youngest-born  of  the  family.  The 
next  year  another  of  these  children  died,  and  in  1853  she  who  had 
been  for  over  sixty  years  the  wife  of  Lewis  Berry,  the  mother  of 
fifteen  children,  passed  away  at  the.  age  of  eighty-two — the  age  of 
her  husband  when  he  died  six  years  before.  The  next  year  two 
more  daughters  died,  and  thus,  within  the  space  of  seven  years, 
the  village  ehurcii  bell  of  Whitesboro  had  tolled  for  seven 
funerals  in  that  family. 

I  have  said  there  were  fifteen  children,  four  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  I  think  before  ^Ir.  F.erry  removed  to  Whitesboro. 
The  oldest  son  was  Wendell  Berry,  horn  in  1793,  who  was  about 
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fourteen  years  old  when  his  father  hjcated  in  Whitesboro.  IIi; 
attencled  ^Ir.  Ilalsey's  school,  gr:i«luated  in  1815  from  Ilaniiltoii 
Colleije,  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  al)out  1819  moved 
to  and  opened  a  law  otiice  in  ^layville,  Chautauqua  county,  where 
he  died  in  1828,  at  the  a<2;e  of  thirty-five.  ^lorris  Miller  In-rry 
Tvas  the  second  son,  and  the  fourth  child.  lie  also  was  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Ilalsev,  but  received  from  Kev.  John  Fro-:t  the  finishiu;; 
touches  to  his  education,  preparatory  to  enterincr  Hamilton  College, 
at  which  institution  he  graduates  in  1817  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  i-ead  law  with  Nathan  Williams,  of  Ttioa;  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  October,  1820,  and  soon  after  opened  a  law  ofhce  in 
Massenn,  St.  Lav.rence  county  ;  but  the  law  was  not  to  bis  tastes 
or  likings.  He  had  much  literary  ability,  v.as  well  read  and  well 
informed,  could  and  did  write  tine  pieces  of  poetry,  both  of  a 
serious  and  humorous  character,  contributed  able  articles  for  the 
press  and  v\Tote  essays  and  addresses  of  fine  literary  merit;  but 
he  was  diffident  and  unassuming,  and  could  not  face  a  court,  jury 
or  audience,  although  he  could  write  articles  that  would  sensibly 
touch  the  reader  or  hearer,  or  set  them  in  roars  of  laughter. 

After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  rather  than  practice  law,  he 
taught  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  boarded  around  among  the 
patrons,  as  was  and  is  customary  in  country  districts;  he  also 
■wrote  considerably  and  very  acceptably  for  newspapers  and 
magazines.  He  was  not  long  absent  from  Whitesboro,  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar.  During  the  "  Washin2:tonian  movement" 
and  temperance  revival  of  about  1842  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of 
Rev.  Beriah  Groen,  a  temperance  address,  to  be  delivered  in  an 
evening  at  Whitesboro.  The  evening  came  and  so  did  a  large 
audience;  3[r.  Berry  aro-e  and  got  as  far  as ''Fellow  Citizens," 
and  there  his  tongue  balked  and  rsfuscd  to  budge  another  inch  or 
to  utter  another  word ;  he  sat  down  and  other  speakers  finished 
the  meeting.  Another  evening  was  appointed  for  the  address,  and 
again  a  lar^re  audience  and  ?.Ir.  Bei'ry  were  tliere.  After  great 
effort  and  much  halting  and  hesitation  he  v.-ent  through  with  his 
lecture,  but  he  said  it  was  the  greatest  struggle  of  his  life;  and 
yet  Mr.  Croen  sai  1  that  lecture,  as  to  its  style  as  a  literary  pro- 
duction, would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Addison,  and  for  solid 
arguments  and  aj)t  illustrations,  was  equal  to  the  best  made  on 
that  subject.  He  Avas  Postmaster  of  Whitesboro  during  the 
administration  of  Harrison  and  Tyler,  but  was  rotated  out  of 
office  in  18 to  by  the  administration  of  President  Polk.  From 
184G  to  ISOG  he  v.as  in   the   book   trade  at  Saratoga,  and  for  live 
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vears  afterwarcU  was  lihrariau  at  Divinity  Hall  in  Philailolphia ; 
later  1k'  removed  to  Wasliini^ton  and  died  in  that  city  in  January, 
IS81,  at  tlie  acre  of  eii,dity-t\vo  years — the  same  age  that  his  father 
and  raotlier  were  wlii-n  lliey  died.  He  left  a  widi»w  but  no 
diililren.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  was,  with  one  or  two 
oxeeptioiis,  the  ohle>t  alumnus  of  Hamilton  College,  aud  but  a 
fi-w  who  read  the  notiee  of  his  death  were  aware  that  he  w;is  once 
one  of  the  early  residents  of  WhiLcsboro,  and  among  the 
brightest  and  best  informed  of  those  who  gave  to  that  ))lace  its 
golden  age.  His  remains  are  in  the  cemetery  at  Saratoga.  In 
1645  he  marrii-d  ]N[iss  Eugenia  Dorland,  of  Poughkecpsie,  who  yet 
survives  him. 

Lewis  F.  Berry  was  another  son ;  he  was  a  bookkeeper  and 
always  a  resident  of  Whitestown.  He  was  trustee  of  the  village 
from  180G  to  1842;  he  died  at  Yorkville  in  January,  1SG9,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  leaving  a  widow  now  residing  West,  and  three 
daughters.  John  was  the  youngest  born  of  Lewis  Berry's 
children,  was  a  machinist  and  was  never  mari-ied  ;  he  died  in  July, 
185'2,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  There  Avere  seven  daughters, 
four  of  whom  never  married  ;  of  this  four,  Jane  H.,  died  in  1810, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  she  is  said  to  have  been  very 
beautiful;  Wealthy  Ann,  died  in  September,  1853,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five;  Mary  died  in  December,  1856;  Cornelia  in  April,  1872, 
at  the  age  of  abont  sixty.  Of  the  married  daughters,  Elizabeth 
was  the  fifth  daughter,  and  the  first  one  married.  Those  who 
remember  her  in  her  beauty  and  prime,  as  she  was  fifty  years  ago, 
tell  me  she  was  bright,  fascinating,  beautiful,  cultivated  and  the 
belle  of  society.  She  Vvas  one  of  the  thirteen  white-robed  maidens 
who  joined  in  the  procession  that  gave  welcome  to  LaEayctte 
when  he  visited  Whitesboro  in  June,  1825.  The  introductions  to 
citizens  were  on  the  grounds  of  Judge  Piatt,  the  reception  by  the 
.committee  at  the  house  of  her  father.  She  became  the  Avifo  of 
Hon.  O.  L.  Barbour,  wlio  read  law  with  Wheeler  Barnes,  of 
Pome,  and  whom  lawyers  know  as  the  author  of  the  ^ixty-scven 
volumes  of  "P>arbour"s  Supreme  Court  Peports,"  "Barbour's 
Chancery  1*1  actice,"  and  '•  ^lagistrate's  Criminal  Law" — tlie  last 
two  works,  the  best  of  tlio-  kind  to  be  found  in  a  lawyer's  library. 
She  died  at  Saratoga  in  Octoljer,  1850,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty. 
Frances  Miriam  was  eleventh  child  in  the  family.  Li  early  life 
she  was  jieeuliaily  bright  and  gifted,  and  exhibited  unusual 
taler.ts  as  a  writer  of  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  in  lier  ])encil 
sketches  and  "'otl'hand  takings"  of  the  foibles  and  pecidiarities  of 
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man  and  womankind.  In  these  regards  slie  was  much  like  her 
brother  ]Morri:5  ^Tiller,  although  he  never  attained  the  roputatiotj 
or  acquired  the  eeUhiity  she  worked-  out  for  herself.  She  was  ;i 
favorite  eontributor  to  Godt  i/^i  Laoty^  Book  and  JVi'oP.t 
Satiirdai/  G(AZi'tfe,  and  tiiose  ])eriodieals  were  greatly  sought  fcir 
during  the  time  her  articles  were  running  through  their  columns. 
Most  of  the  "Wid(jw  Bedott  l^apers,'"  of  which  she  was  the 
authoress,  were  written  after  her  marriage  in  1847,  and  were 
dramatized  after  her  death.  Tradition  has  it  that  most  of  the 
humorous  characters  in  these  pa{)er3  were  taken  from  real  llfe^ 
and  that  two  libel  suits  were  commenced  by  different  jiersons, 
each  plaintifl"  claiming  she  Avas  the  woman  referred  to  in  the 
character  of  "3Irs.  Sampson  Savage."  No  one  remembers  that 
either  of  these  libel  suits  culminated  in  a  trial.  Great  as  was 
Frances  Miriam's  talents  in  this  vein  of  writing,  yet  it  is  said  she 
shone  to  better  advantage,  and  'exhibited  greater  strength  of 
mind  and  more  poetic  genius  in  articles  of  a  serious  kinil. 
Fragmentary^  poems  of  hers,  which  from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
print,  were  reckoned  among  the  sweetest  and  best  of  any  which 
were  then  being  published.  She  is  remembered  as  among  the 
foremost  of  himiorous  Avriters  of  that  kind  of  humor  above 
mentioned,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  Vriiitesboro,  even 
in  its  golden  days,  has  produced  no  more  gifted  or  talented  lady 
than  she.  In  1S47  she  became  the  wife  of  Kev.  B.  W.  Wliitcher, 
noAv  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Whitesboro.  She  died 
January  4,  1852,  at  tlse  age  of  forty-one.  She  has  but  one  child, 
!Mrs.  W.  S.  Wood,  of  Muskegon,  ]Micl;igan.  Katherine  Berry  was 
the  youngest  of  the  daughters ;  she,  too,  possessed  much  literary 
ability,  and  for  many  years  was  a  valuable  contributor  to  news- 
papers and  magazines.  In  185."!  she  became  the  wife  of  Colonel 
II,  P.  Potter,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  ^Vhitesboro,  but  now 
a  resident  of  Ballston  Sj)rings.  She  died  in  1805  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight  years.  Xone  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  Berry  had  a  son, 
and  hence  tiie  family  name  is  n(.)t  perjietuated  among  his  descend- 
ants;  nor  are  tliere  any  grandsons  among  his  daughters  exce[)t  in 
the  family  of  his  daughter  Eliza1)eth. 

The  Curtemus  Family, 

Whitesboro  at  an  early  day  touk  great  interest  in  maintaining 
good  schools,  and  having  as  teachers  therein  those  who  were 
highly  educati'd  and  ranked  among  the  foremost  in  their  pro- 
fession.    This  painstaking   gave   the  society  and   the   schools   of 
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Whitesboro  a  good  reputation  abroad,  and  served  to  induce  many 
to  settle  in  that  locality  for  tlie  purpose  of  enjoying  that  society, 
and  at  llie  same  time  reaj^ing  for  their  children  the  benefit  of 
those  schools.  In  ISIS  there  came  to  Vriiitesboro  to  reside  a 
Avidow  with  five  children  of  her  own,  besides  two  of  her  late  hus- 
band's by  a  former  marriage.  This  lady  was  ]Mrs.  Peter  Curtcnius. 
Iler  husband  had  been  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Xew  York  city,  was 
the  owner  of  m.iny  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Oswego  county, 
which  as  early  as  1795  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by  the  patentee, 
George  Scriba ;  he  was  also  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Steuben  town.diip,  in  tliis  county,  and,  in  his  day,  was  a  wealthy 
and  prominent  merchant  and  citizen  in  Xew  York.  He  was  born 
in  that  city  and  always  lived  there.  In  1804  he  was  Member  of 
Assembly  from  Xew  York,  two  years  later  was  appointed  by 
President  Jefterson  United  States  Marshall  for  the  southern 
district  of  the  State,  held  that  office  until  1811,  when  he  was 
reappointed  by  President  IMadison,  and  continued  until  1814. 
I  learn  that  his  first  commission,  bearing  the  autograph  signature 
of  President  Jefferson,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter  at 
Whitesboro.  Allow  me  to  suggest  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
whether  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  had  not  better  make  the 
effort  to  procure  that  document  for  a  deposit  among  its  archives'? 
Mr.  Curtenius  died  not  far  from  1817,  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
family  in  1818  to  Whitesboro,  Mrs.  Curtenius  purchased  the 
Arthur  Breese  mansion,  which  stood  on  the  hill,  near  the  cemetery, 
giving  in  exchange  one  thousand  acres  of  the  Oswego  lauds. 
That  mansion  had  been  the  residence  of  Gideon  Granger  and 
family  during  their  several  years'  residence  in  Whitesboro.  As 
those  seven  chihlren  became  educated,  and  matured,  they 
scattered  in  various  directions,  tnd  the  sons  engaged  in  different 
avocations.  Tlie  two  sons  by  the  first  marriage  never  married; 
the  oldest  one  died  in  Xew  York  city  in  1833,  and  the  other  one 
in  Kalamazoo  in  18G6.  The  eldest  son  by  the  second  marriage, 
was  John;  after  completing  his  education  he  read  law  with  Storrs 
&  White,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1820  married  ^Nlary  F,, 
a  daugl)ler  of  Judge  Youncr,  founder  of  Youngstovv'u,  Oiiio,  and 
granddaughter  of  Judge  Hugh  Wliitc,  the  pioneer  settler  of 
Wnitestown.  He  removed  to  Dutialo,  practiced  law  there,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Utica,  wlicre  he  died  in  1871;  he  was 
father  of  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Bray  ton,  of  Utica.  Alfred  G.  Cur- 
tenius, the  next  son,  after  his  school  days  were  over,  engaged 
actively    and    extensively    in    bu-incss,    married    in    1842    Miss 
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Aiitoiiietto  Trncv,  of  Utii'u,  moved  West  and  aceiirniilated  a  largo 
fortune,  and  died  in  IVoria,  Illinois,  in  1857.  Frederiek  AV.,  was 
anotlicr  son;  he  attended  iramiituu  Colk'gi',  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  praetiee  and  loeated  in  Kalamazoo,  where  he  married 
in  1807,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  praetiee  of  his  profession  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  Of  the  two  daughters  of  3Irs.  Cur- 
tenins,  one  married  in  1824.  "William  Walcott,  unele  of  William 
D.  Waleott  of  Xew  York  !Mills.  She  died  in  Utica  in  1840. 
Helen  M.,  the  other  daughter,  was  married  in  1839  to  William  S, 
AVetraore,  grandson  of  one  of  Whitesboro's  pioneer  settlers ;  he 
was  a  lawyer,  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1831,  was  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  about  1845  and  died  in  1846;  his 
widow  is  yet  a  resident  of  Whitesboro,  and  has  l)een  for  almost 
sixty-four  years.  Xone  of  tJie  children  were  born  in  Wlntesboro 
and  none  have  died  there,  and  ]Mrs.  Wetraore  and  her  brother, 
Frederick  W.  Curtenius,  are  the  only  survivors  of  those  seven 
children.  To  lier  clear,  ready  and  active  memory,  I  am  indebted 
for  many  interesting  facts  concerning  Whitesboro's  early  historv. 

-  The  Strykeu  Family. 

In  1819,  tliere  came  to  that  village  to  locate,  and  to  educate  her 
children,  another  widow,  with  a  family  of  sons  and  dau(^htcrs. 
That  family  was  the  widow  and  children  of  Daniel  P.  Strvker, 
late  of  Orange,  Xew  Jersey.  The  schools  of  Whitesboro  were  an 
inducement  for  their  coming,  and  another  one  was  that  the  widow 
of  liev.  Bethucl  Dod<l,  then  a  resident  of  Whitesboro  and  child- 
less, was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Stryker.  Daniel  P.  Stryker  Avas  a 
merchant  in  Orange,  but  always  of  feeble  health  and  of  con- 
sumptive tendencies;  he  took  cold  while  crossing  the  water 
between  Orange  and  Xew  York,  A'.as  ill  but  a  short  time,  and 
died  in  1815,  leaving  the  above  family,  four  of  the  children  being 
sous,  and  the  eldest  of  them  but  six  years  of  age  at  the  lather's 
death.  This  family  on  its  removal  to  Whitesboro  moved  into  the 
house  of  !Mrs.  Dodd  and  the  inmates  constitute<l  but  one  familv. 
In  1823  the  only  daughter  and  one  of  these  sons  die<l  in  the  same 
week  of  scarlet  fever;  in  Iss.n  another  son  died,  leaving  but  two 
of  tl;at  family  of  children.  The  eldest  cf  those  two  sons,  John 
Stryker,  attended  the  school  of  ^I'r.  Pawson,  having  for  his  school- 
mates Charles  Tracy,  Henry  l*latt  and  F.  W.  Curtenius.  He  had 
in  view  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  lor  a  while  clerk  in  the  store 
of  Ywlliam  G.Tracy.  At  the  suggestion  cf  Thomas  P.  Gold  he 
left  Mr.  Tracv's  store   and   became  student    at   law   in   that    noted 
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law  ycr's  otKce,  and  soon  bi'canio  contiilential  clerk  and  nianaj^er  of 
liis  ortiec  and  keeper  of  the  law  re>jrister.  It  was  in  (October,  1S27, 
wliile  3Ir.  Stryker  was  alt-^cnt  in  \'enV;n  (ur  a  day  to  traniaet 
law  business  with  Tiinotliy  Jenkins,  that  he  learned  on  his 
way  back  that  Mr.  (iohl,  during  his  absence,  had  suddeidy  died. 
yiv.  Stryker  tinislied  his  legal  studies  in  the  otlice  of  Storrs  & 
White,  and  in  1^29  was  admitted  to  the  Oneida  Common  Pleas, 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  That  same  year  he  removed  to 
IJome  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  AUaiison  Dennett,  then 
and  subsecpiently  quite  a  prominent  and  well  known  lawyer  in  this 
count}'.  Subsequently  ]Mr.  Stryker  was  law  partner  of  ex-Judgo 
Foster,  of  Charles  Tracy,  Calvert  Comstock  and  B.  J.  Beach. 
He  never  appeared  much  in  courts  as  an  advocate,  or  in  the  argu- 
ment of  causes,  yet  he  was  a  good  practitioner  and  always 
controlled  a  large  share  of  lucrative  business.  At  an  early  age 
he  had  a  great  liking  for  politics,  and  at  once  embarked  in  its 
successful  niunipulatioiis,  its  mysteries  and  uncertainties,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  and  leading  actors  and  prominent  factors  in 
the  deiuocratic  party.  At  tlie  early  age  of  twenty-three  (in  1832)  he 
was  delegated  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Rome  to  go  to  Albany  to 
•aid  in  the  procurement  of  the  passage  of  a  law  chartering  the  "  Bank 
of  Rome;"  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  while  there  made  the 
acquaintance  and  lifedoii'j;  friendship  and  resftect  of  such  magnates 
in  the  democratic  party  as  Vrilliam  L.  31arcy,  Silas  Wright, 
Ed-win  Croswell,  Samuel  Young  and  A.  C.  Flagg.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  the  particular  object  and  occasion  of 
his  going,  being  to  sectire  the  passage  of  a  charter  for  the  Syracuse 
and  Utica  Railroad  Company,  and  to  see  that  its  location  should 
be  via  Rome.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  Surrogate  of  the  county 
and  lie  held  that  office  for  ten  years,  and  until  the  Constitution  of 
1846  made  the  office  elective.  No  man  in  the  country  has  been 
more  active  in  politics,  or  has  attended  more  State  an<l  National 
conventions,  or  had  a  greater  influence  than  he  in  the  management 
of  and  in  shaping  the  policy  and  politics  of  his  party,  during  the 
forty  years  and  more  that  he  was  a  prominent  particijKitor;  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  were  any  in  the  ranks  whose  shrewdness  and 
tact  were  more  generally  acknowledged  and  followed.  Fie  has 
been  prominently  connected  Avith  railroad  and  other  public  enter- 
prises, and  I  can  well  reniemlier  the  time  Avhen  a  pass  or  a  line 
from  Hon.  .John  Stryker  M'ould  "dead  head"  a  person  over  as  many 
railroails  and  steamboat  lines  as  one  now  would  from  Jay  Gould  or 
Wm.  II.  Vanderbilt.     ]Mr.  Stryker  is  seventy-three  years  of  age^ 
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yet  his  mind  is  as  clear  ami  as  active,  and  his  memory  as  retentive, 
as  wiicn  in  his  prime.  He  can  remeraljcr  events  and  occurrences 
•of  fifty  and  sixty  years  a<4o,  even  to  tlie  minutest  details-,  telling 
who  were  the  leading::  delegates  at  a  district,  county,  State  or 
National  convention,  what  tlie  issue  was,  and  how  the  vote  stood, 
and  the  sides  the  prominent  actors  took,  and  what  turned  the 
scale,  with  as  much  particularity  and  exactness,  as  if  the  events 
■were  of  yester<lay.  And  to  ilay  he  takes  the  same  lively  interest 
as  of  yore  in  all  tliat  concerns  j)olitics  and  parties,  and  the  welfare 
and  best  interest  of  the  Government  and  his  country,  and  is  as 
well  posted,  as  when  he  was  an  active  partieiitator  in  its  aftairs. 
The  wife  of  3[r.  Sf.yker  is  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  II. 
Hubbard,  late  of  Utiea,  a  })rominent  citizen  and  able  lawyer  in 
his  day,  and  who  was  the  first  Surrogate  (in  180G)  of  3Iadison 
county,  and  from  1810  to  1818  Dei)uty  Attorney  General  of  the 
district,  then  composed  of  the  counties  of  Oneida,  Otsego,  Che- 
nango, Herkimer  and  Lewis:  and  from  1818  to  18'21  District 
Attorney  of  3Iadison  county,  and  member  of  Congress  from  that 
county  .six  years,  and  presidential  elector  in  1812,  1844  and  18.52. 
Rev.  Isaac  P.  Stryker  was  the  youngest  of  that  family  of  five 
children.  He  attended  the  "Oneida  Institute"  in  1834,  graduated 
from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  about  1840  entered  the 
ministry.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  at 
Urbana,  "Watkins  and  in  other  places,  and  for  some  thirty  years 
was  actively  and  usefully  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
calling.  liev.  Mr.  Stryker  has  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry,  and  is  now  leading  a  life  of  quiet  retirement  in  the 
village  where  his  widowed  mother  and  her  five  orphan  children 
located  over  sixty  years  ago.  That  mother  died  at  the  residence 
of  her  son,  Hon.  John  Stryker,  in  Pome,  about  1832.  The  first 
•wife  of  Kev.  Mr.  Stryker  was  a  daughter  of  Commodore  Woolsey. 

Gideon  and  Francis  Granger. 

Among  the  many  notable  persons  who  were  residents  of 
Whitesboro  prior  to  1820,  Avas  Gideon  Granger.  He  v.as  from 
Connecticut,  and  was  a  loading  and  prominent  lawyer  there,  llo 
was  elected  in  1T93  member  of  the  Legislature  in  that  State,  and 
was  several  times  re-elected,  an<l  to  his  exertions  is  that  State  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  its  school  fame.  In  1801  ho  was  appointed  by 
President  Jetlerson,  Postmaster  General,  and  continued  for  eight 
years,  and  was  reappointed  to  the  same  ])osition  in  1808,  wdien 
President   Madison   assumed   the   duties  of  the  presidential  otlice, 
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ami  coiitiimotl  until  18U,  when  lie  resigried.  About  that  time  he 
moved  to  Whiteshoro  and  occupied  the  d-,vclliiig  known  as  the 
"Breeze  Mansion.'"  His  son,  Francis  Granirer,  had  L,n-aduated  .1 
few  years  before  from  Yale  College,  and  on  the  removal  of 
tlie  family  to  AVhitesboro,  the  son  became  a  student  at  law  in  the 
oflice  of  Gold  &  Sill.  Not  far  from  181 S,  the  CJranger  family 
moved  to  Canandaij.u;i,  and  in  1819  the  father  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  resigned  in  1821.  He 
died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1822  at  the  age  of  tiftyfive.  He 
was  an  able  speaker  and  a  powerful  writer,  and  a  great  friend  of 
internal  improvements.  He  gave  1,000  acres  of  land  in  aid  of  the 
Erie  canal.  Francis  Granger  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from 
Ontario  county  as  a  Clintonian  in  1825,  1S2G,  1827  and  1829.  The 
first  time  he  was  elected,  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  but  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Erastus  Hoot. 
In  1828,  at  a  convention  of  the  "Adams  Party,"  lield  at  Utica,  he 
was  nominated  for  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Smith  Thompson 
for  Governor;  a  little  later  he  was  nominated  for  Governor 
by  the  anti-!Masons,  but  he  declined  that  nomination  and  ran 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  Adams  ticket,  but  was  defeated 
by  Encs  T.  Throop.  It  was  the  same  year  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
elected  Governor.  In  1830  3Ir.  Granger,  at  the  anti-Masonic 
convention,  b.eld  at  I'tica,  was  nominated  for  Governor  and  again 
defeated  by  ^Iv.  Tliroop,  the  opposing  nominee.  In  ls:32  Mr, 
Granger  was  a  third  time  nominate<l  for  Governor,  this  last  time 
by  the  antiOIasons,  at  a  convention  Ireld  in  L^tica,  and  this  time 
he  was  defeated  by  William  L.  Marcy.  In  1834  and  again  in  1830 
and  1838  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  resigned  in  1841  to 
acce})t  the  same  otiiee  at  the  hands  of  President  Harrison,  which 
his  father,  just  forty  years  before,  had  accepted  from  President 
Jeflerson.  He  died  in  Canandaigua  in  1SG8,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
six  years. 

Finale — Summary. 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  most  of  the  more  noted  families 
who  located  in  Whitesboro  prior  to  1820.  This  has  been  essential 
to  show  the  prominence  that  village  occupied  an<l  the  i)art .  its 
citizens  took  in  the  attairs  of  county,  State  and  Nation,  and  which 
gave  to  the  place  its  golden  age.  A  summary  or  brief  recapitula- 
tion of  its  leading  men,  and  t!ie  oflices  they  mono|)olized  while 
residents  of  that. little  hamlet,  will  indicate  their  character,  posi- 
tion and  influence,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  village. 
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Generul  Georije  Doolittlo  was  the  first  Brigadier  General  of  the 
county.  Hugh  White,  County  Judge  for  thirteen  consecutive 
years,  from  1701  to  1804.  Jonas  I'hitt,  County  Clerk  from  1701 
to  1802 — during  that  time  ^lcnd)er  of  Assendily  and  Member  of 
Congress — State  Senator  from  1800  to  1813,  nominee  for  Governor 
ia  1809,  and  Supreme  Court  Judge  frohi  ISU  to  1823.  Elizur 
Moseley,  Sheriir  in   1700.     Thomas    II.  (Jold,  State  Senator  from 

1796  to   1S03,  in  the  Assembly  in   1808,  District  Attorney  from 

1797  to  1801,  in  Congress  from  1809  to  1813,  and  from  1815  to 
1817.  William  Kirkpatrick,  in  Congress  from  1807  to  1809. 
Arthur  Breeze,  in  the  Assembly  in  1797,  Surrogate  for  ten  years, 
from  1798  to  1808.  Abram  Camp,  County  Clerk  from  1813  to 
1815,  in  the  Assembly  in  181G  and  1817.  John  B.  Pease,  Sheriff 
from  1819  to  1821.  William  G.  Tracy,  County  Treasurer  for 
twenty  years,  from  1810  to  1812,  and  again  from  1813  to  his  death 
in  1830.  Theodore  Sill,  County  Treasurer  from  1802  to  1810, 
Member  of  Assembly  in  1813,  1814  and  in  182(3,  and  Brigadier 
General.     Henry  TJ.  Stores  in  Congress  for  twelve  years.  County 

.Judge  from  1825  to  1830;  Fortune  C.  White,  Assemblyman  in 
1829  and  in  1839,  County  Judge  from  1840  to  1845,  and  Brigadier 
General  of  State  IMilitia.  S.  Newton  Dexter  three  years  Canal 
Commissioner.  Can  any  other  locality  in  the  State  or  Nation 
make  such  a  showing  ? 

There  are  otlier  persons,  doubtless,  who  resided  in  Whitesboro 
prior  to  1820,  who  attained  distinction  in  other  localities,  and  I 
should  be  mucli  j)leascd  to  pursue  the  narrative,  so  as  to  include  not 
only  those  omitted,  but  that  other  bright  array,  who  came  later,  and 
were  prominent  actors  in  that  little  village.  But  I  leave  that 
pleasurable  task  to  others. 

Next  June  it  v.iil  be  ninety-nine  years  since  Hugh  White  planted 
hjs  little  colony  u|)on  the  banks  of  Sadaqueda  Creek,  and  <loubt- 
less,  in  1884,  its  Centennial  will  be  observed  in  a  manner  becoming 
its  importance,  and  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  grand  results 
which  have  been  ]>roduced.  No  other  similar  event  in  history  has 
worked  out  a  grander  problem  in  its  ettect  upon  the  growth, 
prosperity  and  civilization  of  the  country.  Those  pioneers  who 
thereafter  followcil  the  tii-st  settler  were  of  a  high  order  of  talent, 
of  character  and  culture;  they  came,  not  for  speculation,  but 
rather  to  better,  in  an  honorable  way,  their  own  fortunes,  and  to 
settle,  develop  and  improve  the  country.  They  made  a  decided 
impress  upon  tl;e.  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  did  their  full  share  in 
the  education,  civilization  and  Christianizing  of  the  human   race. 
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Till'  1^00(1  whicli  tlii'v  have  (loiu-  lives  after  tliein,  aiul  is  remera- 
beretl  with  respect  and  rev.Meiiee  hy  a  grateful  people.  These 
reniiniseences  <if  thj  p.t>t,  tlH>se  brief  and  unsatisfactory  sketches 
of  l)V  gone  years,  are  hut  faint  and  feeble  reminders  of  the  excel- 
lent and  sterner  virtues  of  a  pioneer  life — glimpses  of  the  thrift, 
cnterj>rise,  (genius  and  culture  of  those  who  gave  to  Whitesboro 
its  golden  age. 

/  . 


APPENDIX:  . 

Thk  Fikst  Census  of  Wiutestowx,  i.v  17^0. 

Hon.  D.  Wiliers,  Jr.,  of  I'ayette,  Seneca  county,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  1874  ami  1875,  has  been  for  some  time 
engage<l  in  gatliL^ring  materials  for  a  histury  of  his  own  county, 
cotuiected  with  its  early  history.  For  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
templated luiblication,  3Ir,  Wiilers  procured  from  the  interior 
de{)art!n('nt  at  Washington  a  co]\v  of  the  first  census  of  the  town 
of  Whitestown,  made  by  the  I'nited  States  authorities  in  1700, 
showing  the  r.ames  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  town,  the  num- 
ber in  e;ich  family  and  other  jiarticulars.  The  law  for  that  census 
was  passed  by  Congress  IMarch  1,  1790,  and  provided  that  the 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  should  commence  on  the  first 
jMonday  of  August,  1700,  ami  close  within  nine  months  thereafter. 
At  that  time  the  town  of  Whitestown  extended  as  far  west  as 
Ontario  county. 

It  is  not  likely  dujdieate  census  returns  were  made  in  those 
days,  and  in  all  j)robabiiit}'  the  one  on  file  in  the  department,  is 
the  only  one  extant.  Mr.  Wiilers  has  kindly  forwarded  the  copy 
procured  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  same  ))laced  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  for  preservation  and 
future  reference.  The  list  commences  with  the  name  of  Jedediah 
Sanger.  The  names  thus  enumerated  are  not  arranged  alpha- 
betically, nor  is  tliere  any  indication  as  to  who  resided  at  "Old 
Fort  .Schuyler  "  (now  I'tica,)  Fort  Stanwix  (now  Home,)  New 
Hartford,  Kirkland,  Paris,  Whitesboro  and  Westmoieland — those 
being  the  localities  Avhere  about  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  what  was 
then  the  town  of  Whitestown,  then  resided.  A  fire  in  the  patent 
oftice  in  1877  injureil  some  of  the  records,  and  a  few  of  the  given 
names  on  this  census  list  are  disfigured,  and  mostly  obliterated,  as 
appears  below. 
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I  have  aiTaii2;c<l  tlie  names  in  alphabetical  order,  and  (as  far  as  I 
have  heen  able  to  ascertain  from  history,  records  and  ancient 
documents)  have  indicated  -where  most  of  the  j)ersons  were  located 
in  1790,  as  regards  tlie  towns,  mostly  in  tliis  county,*  as  at  present 
orpfanized. 

The  orthography  of  the  names  as  ajipears  on  the  census  returns, 
has  been  copied,  and  the  correct  spelling  given  in  brackets.  This 
census  pretty  clearly  shows  who  were  residents  of  Whitestown 
at  that  early  period,  although  there  is  evidence  there  were  other 
residents  of  Whitestown  in  1700  not  included  in  it.  For  instance: 
Jones'  Annals  of  Oneida  County  records  that  in  1789  the  families 
of  Ezra  Parker,  Kphraini  Waldo  and  Nathan  Waldo  located  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Bridgewater;  that  in  3Iarch,  1790,  the 
families  of  John  Butler,  Sylvester  Butler  and  Asa  Shepard 
settled  at  or  near  Sauquoit ;  that  in  !March  and  April,  1789,  the 
families  of  Benjamin  Barnes,  Jr.,  John  Ilumaston,  Aaron  Simmons, 
Adam  Simmons  and  xVbel  Simmons  located  on  Paris  Ilill.  Clark'3 
history  of  Onondaga  county  records  that  Ephraim  Webster  was 
located  near  the  mouth  of  Onondaga  creek  in  17SG;  and  Jones' 
Annals  that  said  Webster  located  at  Oriskany  abont  1784,  and  in 
1786  removed  to  Onondaga.  It  is  also  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Onondaga  county  that  in  17SS  Asa  Danfortii  and  Asa  Danforth,  Jr., 
and  Comfort  Tyler  located  at  Onondaga  valley. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  most  of  the  persons  v/hose  precise  location 
is  not  given,  resided  in  what  is  now  Onondaga  county. 

Jacob  Morris  was  the  census  enumerator.  The  footings  are  as 
follows: 

Number  of  free  white  males  of  16  years  and  upwards, 689 

Number  of  free  white  males  under  10, 443 

Number  of  free  white  females, 749 

Number  of  slaves, 3 

Number  not  included  in  above, 7 

Total  population, 1,891 

D.    E.    W. 


*Dr.  Itiii-'iif  and  ofliurs  have  since  located  about  forty  names  in  addition,  which 
are  here  iiu-lu<led.  .    - 
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Names  of  Male  Heath  of  Famimrs. 


BRIDG  F.WAT  ER. 

Farewell,  Jose|)h 

DEEUFIELD. 

Damewood  [Danioth],  Richard 
Fauning,  WiHunu 
Shearmau,  James 

kirklaxd. 
BuUen,  David 
BuUen,  John 
Blodgett,  Rufus 
Blodgett,  Elijah 
Blodgett,  Liidim 
Blanchard,  Andrew 
Butler,  Ebenezer 
Butler,  Ebenczer,  Jr. 
Butler,  Salmon 
Bristol.  Eli 
Bristol,  Joel 
Carpenter,  William 
Cassady  [Cassety],  Thomas 
Curtis,  Jesse 
Catlin,  Jessie 
Cook,  William 
Eastman,  Peter 
Ellenwood,  Ilannauiah 
Foot,  Moses 

Foot,  Luther         ,  ..^,.  .      .-,..; 
Foot,  Ira 
Foot,  Bronson 
Ferguson,  Samuel 
Ferguson,  Samuel,  Sr. 
Fanchor,  Thomas 
Gridley,  Ahraham 
Grid  ley,  Jobe 
Hubbard,  Thomas 
Ilovey,  Solomon 
Kirk  land,  Samuel 
Kellogg,  Amos 
Marsh.  John 
Marsh,  Samuel 
Marsh,  Asa 
Munroe,  Theodore 
Markham,  Stephen 
Merrell,  Caleb  B. 
Pond,  Timothy 
Pond,  Darnabas 
Stebbens,  Judah 
Stebbens,  Judah,  Jr. 


Tattle,  Timothy 
Willard,  Lewis 
Willard,  Rufus 

KEW    UAUTKOIiD. 

Blair,  Joel 
Bushnell,  Stephen 
Blodgett,  Solomon 
Beach,  Ashbel 
Cook,  True  worthy 
Collins,  Oliver 
Gaylord,  Jotham 
Qumey,  Bezelial 
Hale,  Memon 
Haminway,  Isaac 
Higby,  Joseph 
Ives,  Amos 
Jennings,  Joseph 
Jewett,  Samuel 
Kellogg,  Jesse 
Kellogg,  Jacob 
Kellogg,  Frederick  W. 
Kellogg,  Freeman 
Kellogg,  Aaron 
—  Kellogg,  Solomon 
Kellogg,  Stephen 
Miller.  Amoch 
Olmstead,  Ashbel 
Olmstead,  Gamaliel 
Risley,  Allen 
Risley,  Elijah 
Savage,  Guideon  [Gideon] 
Staples,  George 
Sanger,  JedeJiah 
Seward,  Nathan 
Wells,  Samuel  ■  •-  . 

Williams,  Thomas 
Williams,  Ezfkiel 

PARIS. 

Coolage,  Charles 
Barnes,  Benjamin 
Barrett,  Stephen 
Barrett,  Benjamin 
Barrett,  Isaac 
Davis,  Elijah 
Fowler,  Reuben 
Griffin,  Kirk  land 
Hopkins,  Elias 
Kellogg,  Phineas 
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Luinmiis.  (l>oomis]  Ladoc 
Plumb,  Jnst'pli 
Porter.  Rajihel 
Rice,  [Royce]  Aiiia/.iaU 
Rice,  lle/.okiali 
•    Rice,  William 
Sheamian,  Levy 
Thomjson.  Alplieus 

KOMK. 

Aiidru?,  David 

Colbreath,  William 

Demout,  JosipU 

French,  Jasper 

Fellowfi,  Rdswell  [Rozel] 

Gilbert,  Xathariifl 

Kniglit.  Danitl  W. 
•         Pbelp?,  JedH.liali 

Perkin.-',  Silas 

Robbins,  Epbraiui 

Rannev.  **eth  [Scth] 

Ranny,  **ilk'tt  [WillottJ 
'         Rannv,  James 

Smith,  Bill 

Wright,  ■^^er  [Ebenezer] 
'  •       Wright,  **  as  [Tliouias] 
STF.CBEN. 

Hizer,  Samuel 

tTICA. 

Albersou  [Alversou],  Uriah 
Belliuger,  John 
''■      Brown,  Daniel 
-      Chrif^tnian,  Jacob 
Clark,  Aaron 
Harris,  Joseph 
^lorey,  Solnm<in 
Morey,  Sylvanus 
Nutting,  SiiLieoa 
Post,  John 
Potter,  Stephen- 
Parker,  Jason 

Rust,  Samuel 

Sailcs,  IXirius 

Saule,  Joseph 

Smith,  Peter  •     ■ 

Smith,  Nathan 

Smith,  Jamis 

Wells,  Arnold 

VKRNOX. 

Brownson,  Solomon 


WKSTEUN. 
Beckwith,  Asa 
Beckwith,  Reuben 
Wager,  Henry 

W'ESTMOUKl.AND. 

Blackmer,  Ephraim 
Blackmer,  Joseph 
Blackmer,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Brigham,  Stephen 
Brigham,  Lymaii 
Blair,  John 
Collins,  Saniuel 
Cone,  Walter 
Chittington,  Gerard 
[Chittenden,  Jared] 
■  Dean,  James 
Dean,  Jonathan 
Dean,  William 
Gleason,  Solomon 
Gleason,  Joseph 
Grithn,  Natheeneil 
Jones.  Nehemiah 
Jones,  Joseph 
Laird,  Samuel 
Laird,  John 

Lummas  [Loomis],  Nathan 
Lummas  [Loomis],  Isaac 
'   Parkman.  Alexander 
Phelps,  Silas 
Phelps,  Jacob  ^ 
Phelps,  Joseph 
Rogers,  Siniei)n 
Smith,  Amos 
Smith,  Elijah 
Stillman,  Samuel 
Stillmari,  .Tohn, 
Townsend,  Nathaniel 
ToAvnseud,  John 

WHITKSTOWN. 

Badcock,  [Babcock]  David 
Barnard,  Moses 
Brainard,  Jeptha 
Beardsley,  John 
Doolittle,  George 
Ensign.  Samuel 
Ferguson,  James 
Goodrich,  Rosel  [Roswell] 
Holt,  Justice  [Isaac] 
Kane,  Elisha 
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reavenwortli,  Lemuel 

Mnynanl,  NeedhaTii 

Pool.  Simeon 

Kont,  Joseph,  Sr. 

Steel,  Seth 

Seymour,  Uriali 

Towny,  John 

Whituiorc,  [Wetniore]  Amos 

"Whitniore.  [Wetiuorc]  Parsons 

Wilcox,  Ozias 

Wliite,  Hugh 

White,  Hugh,  Jr. 

White,  Daniel  C. 

White,  Ansel 

Wliite,  Joseph 

White,  Philo 

Wilson,  John 

Wincli,  Samuel 

l.ITCHFIKLD,    HERK.    CO. 
Angier,  John 

NOr.WIcn,    IIERK.   CO. 

Fo-kvell,  [Farwell,  Dr.,]  Isaac 

PERSONS   WITMSE    PRECISE    LOCALITIES 
ARE   CNKNOWX. 

Arnold,  Hopkins 
Allen,  Gideon  ;;, 

Allen,  John 

Allen,  Jeremiah  .,, 

Ames,  Robert 
Austin,  Nathaniel 
Allen,  Thomas 
Arnold,  David 
Armstrong,  Archibald 
Ailworth,  Phillip 
Allen,  Isaac 
Atwater,  Asaph 
Brannan,  Seabury 
Barnard,  Samuel 
Belnap,  John 
Blodgctt,  Joseph 
Ballard,  Luke 
•^    Blount,  Samuel 
Barnes,  Asa 
Barker,  Simeon 
Brown,  Levy 

Badcock,  [Babcock,]  Jonathan 
Briggs,  William 
Bronson,  Asiel 
Clary,  William 


Cone,  Osias 
Cutter,  Josepli 
Cook,  SaTUUL'l 
Cook,  Selah 
Cook,  Samuel 
Cleveland,  Gardner 
Cergil,  James 
Cojlister,  James 
Coughlin,  John 
Coughlin,  John,  Jr. 
Crandle,  John 
Case,  Benjamin 
Dunn,  Joseph 
Drury,  Josiah 
Davis,  Joshua 
Dewey,  Elias 
Eno,  John 
Fortune,  Enoch 
Fisk,  Abraham 
Graves,  Nathaniel 

Groves, tine  [Valentine] 

Graves,  Jacob 
Gibbs,  Zenas 
Guile,  Elijah 

Gridley, eadorus 

Gillctt,  Timothy 
Hall,  Barnabas 

Humphrey,  Noah 

Hall,  Jonathan 

Hale,  Thomas 

Hayden,  Jonathan 

Huggins,  William 

Higgins,  Edward 

Hulvert,  Joshua 

Hubbard,  Baxter 

Hawkins,  Widow 

Hawkins,  David 

Harrison,  Elisha 

Howard,  Stephen 

Hawley,  Uice 

Hammond.  Benjamin 

House  &  Pearce  (?) 

Ingram,  Joseph 

Johnstone,  **  *sa 

Keltz,  Philip 

Kelsey,  Nathan 

King,  *  *  *  us 

Meyer, 


llerriman,  Christopher 
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Mills,  Kanah 
McTntire,  James 
Morse,  Joshua 
Nurse,  Jonathan 
Noye?,  Amos 
Newell,  Elish'i 
Peters,  Benjamin 
Pa'me,  Joshua 
Putnam,  Charles 
Parks,  Rohert 
Parmalee,  Amos 
Perry,  tieorge  H. 
Potter,  Sheldon 
Pryor,  Azariah 
Root,  Simeon 
Rush,  Elijah 
Stanley,  John 
Smith,  John 
Steel,  James    • 
Shaw,  Samuel 
Sails,  George 
Sails,  Jeremiah 
Scott,  Ezekiel 
Sheldon,  Stephen 
Smith,  James 
SauforJ,  Jonah 
Smith,  James 
Smith,  Benjamin 


Smith,  David 
Smith,  Ebcnczer 
Satchell,  William 
'  Shifford,  Samuel 
Smith,  Theodoric 

Shurman, aimer 

Shuraian,  dediah 

Tillotson,  John 
Thompson;  Zebulon 
Try  on,  Thomas 
Tyler,  Ashbel 
Tuller,  James 
Thompson,  James 
Tuttle,  Samuel 
Weston,  Jonathan 
Willy,  Bezihal 
Wood,  Joseph 

Wright,  ■omon[So]omon] 

Webster,  Daniel 
Webster,  David 
Whipple,  Israel 
Whipple,  Calvin 
Wood,  Thomas 
Wilson,  John,  Jr. 
Wilcox,  David 
Wright,  Gabriel 
Wright,  Samuel 
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THE  WAGNER  llE-LXTEIIMENT, 

At  Fort  PliUx,  Octockr  20,  1881. 

Johan  Peter  "Wagner,  born  January  3,  1722,  the  son  of  Peter 
Wagner,  a  very  early  pioneer  of  the  ]Moha\vk  valley,  after  sei^ving 
for  years  as  a  patriot  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  at  first  under 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and  later  under  General  Herkimer,  and  after 
having  been  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany  and  most  of  the  other 
prominent  battles  of  the  time  and  region,  died  full  of  years  and 
honors,  and  was  buried  at  Palatine  in  a  cemetery  on  the  Wagner 
farm  now  owned  by  J,  Harvey  Smith.  His  eldest  son,  also  Johan 
Peter,  and  like  his  father  known  as  colonel,  was  born  November  6, 
1750,  and  died  August  1,  1816,  after  a  somewhat  more  quiet  but 
hardly  less  useful  life  than  his  father's.  He  was  buried  by  his  side 
in  the  cemetery  at  Palatine.  Some  time  ago  it  became  necessary  to 
take  part  of  this  old  burying  ground  for  a  public  pur2)os3,  and 
Jcptha  R.  Simms,  the  man  of  all  in  the  Mohawk  valley  most  inter- 
ested in  its  historic  events,  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society  of  Utica  and  suggested  the  eminent 
propriety  of  reinterring  the  bodies  of  father  and  son  in  the 
beautiful  cemetery  at  Fort  Plain.  The  Historical  society  cordially 
took  up  the  matter  and  determined  to  show  proj^er  Jionor  to  these 
two  men,  most  worthy  of  themselves  and  as  founders  of  one  of 
the  greatest  families  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  The  plans  arranged 
for  the  interesting  event  were  carried  through  October  20  1881 
and  the  day  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  people  in  the  reo-ion 
most  interested. 

Two  special  cars  were  attached  at  Utica  to  the  10  a.  m.  train,  to 
take  the  members  of  the  Historical  society  and  the  military  escort 
from  Utica  to  Fort  Plain,  and  they  were  well  filled.  The  society 
was  represented  by  its  vice-president,  Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson, 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  John  F.  Seymour,  the 
secretary,  S.  X.  D.  Xurth,  Dr.  I.  S.  Hartley,  Dr.  A.  G.  Brower, 
Leroy  F.  Shaltuck,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Foster,  J.  V.  H.  Scovil,  Dr. 
Edwin    Hutcliin.^on,    Dr.    Douglass,    Max   Lehmann    and    others. 
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General  Deriiii;  was  i-cpivsi'iitcl  by  a  ilctailol  staff  <-oiisistin<^  of 
Major  Slierrill,  ^lajor  Pomcroy  and  Captains  Eaton  and  Spriirgs. 
Tlio  Uti<^;i  Citizens'  Corps  was  r('])rcsent(_'d  by  Major  Kverts  and 
liis  start",  Liontenant  13agir,  Lieutenant  (iillmore,  LieutL'iiani 
^funson,  Cliaplain  (lar<lner,  ^^llr^•eon  AVest  and  Litntenants  Storrs, 
Kincaid,  ]\[e(,)nade,  Cotrj^eshall  and  Stevens.  The  Hutcliinson 
Light  Guards,  Coini)any  1>,  of  the  Twenty-sixtli  battalion,  in 
command  of  Captain  J(jiin  W.  Gossin,  acted  as  niiiltaiy  ( scort,  and 
was  accompatiic'(l  by  the  battalion  band.  General  C.  W.  DarlinLT, 
as  cliairnian  of  the  C(»inniittee  of  arrangements  for  the  Utica  party, 
was  in  command  for  tlie  day,  and  was  accompanied  by  General 
\V.  IL  Christian,  also  a  n\ember  of  tiie  committee. 

On  arriving  at  Fort  Plain,  the  party  was  met  at  the  depot  by 
Jeptha  li.  Simms,  William  Clark,  Kev.  Dr.  Wort  man,  Dr.  Morgan 
Snyder,  Horace  L.  Greene,  Hon.  Webster  Wagner,  John  B. 
Haslett  and  Simeon  Tingue,  the  Fort  Plain  executive  committee, 
and  a  procession  was  formed.  President  Hutchinson  marching  in 
front  with  the  members  of  the  executive  committee,  followed  by 
the  Historical  society  and  the  Military.  Two  hearses  bore  the 
bodies  of  the  Revolutionary  hero  and  Ids  son,  a  guard  of  honor 
marching  with  each.  Arriving  at  the  Reformed  Dutch  church, 
Rev,  Dr.  Wortman's,  all  entered,  and,  with  the  people  from  the 
town,  it  was  comfortably  tilled. 

J.  R.  Simms'  Address.         ,  .     , 

After  the  reading  of  the  ninety-first  Psalm  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Roof, 
D.  D.,  of  Troy,  J.  R.  Simms  delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  in 
Mdiich  lie  showed  the  approjtriateness  of  such  a  ceremony  taking 
place  on  the  day  selected.     He  said  : 

Iri  behalf  of  the  Fort  Plain  comnuttee  of  reception  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  I  take  great  ])leasure  in  welcoming  to  our 
village  this  delegation  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  and  its 
friends  and  escort,  who  have  come  hither  on  a  sacred  and 
conunendable  cnter])rise,  to  wit  : — the  re-interment  in  a  more 
befitting  place,  of  the  remains  of  some  of  our  heroic  pioneer 
settlers. 

The  time  chosen  for  this  ceremony  seems  a  very  proper  one, 
since  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  galaxy  of  most  interesting 
centennial  events.  One  hundred  years  ago  yesterday,  at  York- 
town,  Va.,  the  .British  lion  croucliL'il  beneath  the  American  eagle. 
One   hundred  and  one  years   ago  yesterday,  v.'as  fought   in    the 
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ailjoiiiiiiLj  town  of  Palatine,  scarcely  throe  miles  distant,  the  battle 
i»f  Stone  .V.ral)ia  ;  in  Mhieli  the  inter[>iil  and  brave  Colonel  Brown, 
borne  down  by  overwhelming^  nnmbers  ot  the  enemy  under  Sir 
John  Johnson,  fell  u  most  generous  and  willing:  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty.  One  hundred  years  ago  next  Tuesday 
occurred  the  battle  of  Johnstown,  between  the  .ViiuM"icans  under 
the  daring  Willet  and  the  British,  tories  and  Indians  under  Major 
Rose,  in  which  tliC  latter  were  defeated;  and  three  da^s  after,  far 
up  the  West  Canada  creek,  a  Just  retribution  for  his  damning 
deeds,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  infamous  Walter  Butler. 

It  Avere  impossible  on  this  occasion  to  notice  even  a  few  of  the 
many  thrilling  and  important  events  which  transpired  in  the 
Mohawk  valley,  after  the  bloody  battle  at  Oriskany,  in  which  the 
patriots  whose  memory  we  now  honor  took  an  interesting  part. 
But  I  may  say  that  some  of  the  most  unique  and  ^loteworthy 
incidents  that  ever  occ.ui-red  in  any  place  or  age,  transpired  in  the 
Mohawk  river  settlements  during  our  seven  years'  war  for  the 
establishment  ox  civil  liberty,  jfany  were  the  hair-breatli  escapes 
from  the.  stealthy  tory  and  Indian  foeman;  while  many,  very 
many  representatives  of  families  decimateil  by  the  tomhawk  and 
scalpiiig-knife,  Avere  conveyed  at  the  end  of  Indian  tum]>-lines 
through  the  unbroken  wilderness,  "who,  after  sutiering  ineredil)le 
liardships,  were  incarcerated  for  m<mths — yes,  for  years,  in 
Canadian  prisons.  ^Montgomery,  Herkimer  and  Fulton  counties 
were  rife  with  such  scenes  of  carnage  and  blood.  I  can  not  linger 
to  single  them  out,  but  will  barely  make  allusion  to  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary. 

About  the  1st  of  July,  1781,  Captain  Solomon  "NVoodworth,  of 
the  Johnstown  settlements,  a  very  brave  partisan  otlicer,  went  on 
his  first  expedition  with  his  now  command,  in  search'  of  tlie 
foeman.  \\'ithout  awaiting  ])reakfast,  with  a  luncli  in  their 
knapsacks,  himself  with  his  command  of  forty  brave  men  and  six 
Oneida  Indians,  moved  in  the  early  morning  from  Fort  Dayton  up 
the  West  Canada  creek,  and  w;is  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  drawn 
into  a  d(?tile — surrounde<l,  and  his  command  nearly  all  slain  or 
captured.  Twenty-five  of  Ijis  men,  including  himself,  were  the 
next  day  buried  in  one  grave,  a  few  miles  from  Eaton's  corners, 
by  Captain  Put  man  and  another  company  of  rangers,  then  at 
.Fort  Dayton.  But  I  can  assure  the  hearer  that  a  thousand  and 
one  of  the  startling  and  blood-curdling  events,  which  transpired 
in  tlie  war  on  this  then  frontier  of  civilization,  will,  as  I  trust,  ere 
long  be  itublished  for  their  amusement  and  consideration. 
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I  repeat,  this  is  a  bL-fittiu!^  time  to  honor  the  memory  and  deeds 
of  known  patriots;  and  that  country  will  be  found  the  most 
prosperous  and  hapi)y  which  properly  cherishes  and  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  its  heroic  ancestry,  whether  in  words  or  on  endur- 
ing marble.  But  I  can  not  trespass  upon  time,  as  I  anticipate  that 
a  rich  feast  of  words  is  in  store  for  us. 

Ao-ain  I  say  to  our  distinguished  guests — you  are  tlirice  welcome 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  village  of  Fort  Plain. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wortman  stated  that  it  had  seemed  to  him  becoming 
that  the  music  should  belong  to  the  period  in  which  the  men  to 
be  reinterred  belonged,  and  the  choir  would  sing  "  The  ^png 
Christian"  to  an  old  tune.  This  was  performed  with  considerable 
spirit  and  with  a  similar  lugubrious  strain,  sung  later,  formed  a 
complete  demonstration  to  the  audience  that  church  music  has 
immensely  improved  v/ithin  a  half  century.  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Hartley 
offered  prayer,  beseeching  heaven  that  the  liberty  for  which  these 
men  fought  and  labored,  might  continue  always  to  bless  their 
descendants.  • 

Peter  G.  "Webster,  of  Fort  Plain,  being  introduced  made  a  brief 
speech,  thanking  the  Historical  Society  for  its  assistance,  and  the 
Utica  Citizens'  Corps  and  the  military  escort  for  their  kind 
attendance,  ^h.  Webster  connected  the  historic  events  which  the 
day  commemorated  with  the  great  rebellion,  and  called  to  mind 
the  bravery  shown  by  Utica  soldiers  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  and  their  comrades  through  the  Mohav/k  valley  took  up  their 
arms  in  defense  of  the  country,  Mr.  Webster  strongly  com- 
mended every  elTort  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  present  and  of 
future  generations  the  no'ble  deeds  done  by  their  fathers.  He 
spoke  with  feeling  and  force,  and  in  closing,  read  a  portion  of  a 
speech  whicli  he  delivered  on  a  similar  occasion  many  years  ago. 

Rev,  De,  Wortmax's  Address, 

After  Mr.  Webster,  Rev.  Dennis  Wortman,  D.  D.,  spoke  with 
force  and  appropriateness:  We  stand  to-day  upon  historic  ground. 
From  the  ])oiut  where  the  dust  of  the  old  Revolutionary  soldiers 
shall  henceforth  repo>e,  we  may  gaze  well  about  u:i  in  every 
direction,  over  valley  and  hill,  and  nowhere  may  v.e  turn  our 
eyes   but   they  behold   some  spot  associated   with  lievolutionary 
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fufftrin!^  or  heroism,  or  even  prc-Revoliitionary  lustf)ry.  Ilcie 
the  old  fort  stooil  wlience  tliis  town  deiivos  its  name,  called  tirst 
Fort  Plain,  and  afterwanls  Fort  Kciissehier.  Yonder,  further  on, 
the  old  chureh  and  tlio  graveyard  where,  during  and  before  that 
epocli,  the  living  worshipped  and  the  dead  were  Iniried.  Some 
two  miles  furtiier,  and  across  the  river,  near  Palatine  chureh 
stood  old  Fort  ^Vag^er,  home  and  fortress  both — ;just  as  now  and 
evermore  the  liome  is  the  diviuLly  protected  fortress  of  our  national 
virtue,  integrity  and  strength.  It  stands  3'et,  a  strong  stone  house, 
tliat  stood  in  those  olden  days  as  a  protection  against  the  foe. 
Skirting  oft'  well  to  the  right,  a  few  miles,  yo  i  can  see  the  old 
church  of  Stone  Ar.'.bia,  its  predecessor  burned  a  hundred  years  last 
October,  whik-  many  of  the  people  all  about  were  massacred.  Fur- 
ther to  the  right  still,  near  Palatine  Bridge,  yon  come  upon  the 
battle  ground  to  which  our  veteran  Fort  Plain  historian,  Mr.  Simms, 
has  alluded,  the  battle  ground  where,  under  Colonel  Brown,  the 
Stone  Arabians  resisted  so  courageously  the  tory  and  Indian  bauds. 
Otf  toward  the  southwest  the  eye  passes  beyond  Forts  Clyde,  Fail- 
ing, Ehle  and  the  Fort  Rensselaer  of  Canajoharie  on  to  the  village 
of  Curr^'town  that  was  destroyed  ;  and,  yet  further,  to  Cherry  Val- 
ley, almost  half  of  whose  population  were  killed  or  captured  by  the 
brutal  Butler,  Brant  being  at  that  massacre,  but  an  unwilling  and 
protesting  participant.  I  say  it  is  historic  ground.  It  has  a  prc- 
Kevolutionary  interest.  All  this  valley  teemed  with  a  vigorous 
Indian  population,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  on  the 
continent.  Their  bones  and  implements  of  war  seem  so  abundant 
as  almost  to  make  an  Indian  cemetery  of  many  of  these  hillsides, 
while  out  beyond  Ephratah  a  score  of  mounds  indicate  even  a 
possibly  pre-Indian  occupation.  Still,  above  all  else,  this  is 
Revolutionary  ground.  In  view  of  all  hardships  then  endured  in 
this  whole  region,  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  call  it  the  very 
Shenandoah  valley  of  that  immortal  conflict. 

Not  inapproitriate  were  if  then  for  us  to  gather  here  at  this 
time  to  call  up  the  memories  of  those  days  to  localize  and  fix  this 
valley  history;  to  bring  to  the  thoughts  of  our  present  and  fast 
passing  times  the  dangers  and  the  heroisms  of  those  days  and 
gather  therefrom  fresh  inspiration  for  our  work  and  welfare  of 
to-day.  Not  the  less  titling  does  it  become  because  we  are  able  to 
localize  these  matters  about  the  life  of  one  who  had  a  considerable 
|irominence  in  the  atlairs  of  that  time,  and  who  was  the  honored 
ancestor  of  so  Tuany  honored  descendants  who  abide  among  us  to 
this  day.     Meanwhile,  a   more  beneficent   use   shall  we   make  of 
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this  occasion,  if  we  bo  thereby  inspired  to  move  out  unto  a  higlier 
nobleness  and  a  th(n-ougner  manhood.  This,  too,  is  a  historic 
time — or  sliall  be,  if  we  so  choose  to'  make  it.  Tlie  Indians  arc  no 
longer  here.  The  tories  arc  dea(h  The  devolution  is  past.  But 
tberc  still  are  foes  to  tight,  errors  to  subdue,  holy  truths  and  prin- 
ciples to  estaV»lish,  graiul  victories  to  gain,  honors  to  achieve, 
4ivine  purposes  to  serve. 

Ours  is  the  heroism  that  made  our  fathers  illustrious  !  Ours 
the  fortitude  that  canit  d  them  to  victory  !  And  whether,  a  hund- 
red years  from  now,  the  place  of  our  burial  is  known,  or  utterly 
forgotten,  may  the  goodness  we  shall  have  done  be  buiied  in 
many  hearts,  and  in  many  lives  make  itself  manifest  in  glad  and 
everlastingly  recurring  resurrections. 

He  reminded  his  audience  that  they  were  seated  in  a  church 
■which  stood  on  the  spot  where  was  the  original  Reformed  Dutch 
church,  v.'hich  stood  in  the  time  of  the  ^Yagners.  He  showed,  too, 
the  original  deed  for  the  church  let,  a  very  old  document, 
"gnawed  by  other  teeth  than  those  of  time,"  and  Avhich  but  lately 
came  into  his  possession.  In  concluding,  Dr.  Wortraan  gave  the 
Historical  Society  a  cannon  ball  found  on  the  battlefield  of  Stone 
Arabia,  one  of  the  few  relics  in  his  possession  belonging  to  tliat 
period.  Dr.  Wortman  expressed  pleasure  at  being  able  to  introduce 
"the  orator  of  the  occasion,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Hutchinson,  the 
energetic  and  accomplished  vice-president  of  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society." 

Addrkss  of  Hon.  C.  "W.  Hutchinsox. 

iVIr  Hutchinson  having  expressed  the  thanks  of  his  society  for 
the  relic  given  it,  spoke  as  follows: 

We  are  liere  assembled  in  the  heart  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  to 
pay  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  two  individurds 
whose  influence  upon  its  history,  and  whose  civic  and  military 
service  during  the  troublous  times  of  our  Revolutionary  war  arc 
deserving  proper  recognition.  Circumstances  having  necessitated 
the  removal  of  their  remains  from  their  burinl  place  u])on  lands 
so  long  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  to  a  fitting  spot  in  your 
beautiful  cemetery  overlooking  those  lands  so  many  years  their 
home.  This  day  being  so  near  ti»e  anniversary  of  the  buttle  of 
Johnstown,  v.itli  which  their  name  is  connected,  make  the  cere- 
monies of  this  occasion  unusually  impressive.  It  appeals  to  our 
patriotism  by  recalling  the  history  of  the  first  settlement  of  this 
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Talloy  by  the  Palatinates,  and  their  noble  Christian  and  patriotic 
deeds,  of  which,  after  a  lapse  of  over  a  century,  in  a  clear  and 
undoubted  record,  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  a 
more  personal  history  will  soon  be  written  to  perpetuate  and  record 
in  a  tittiui^  manner  the  story  of  tlie  lives  and  sacrifices  of  these 
early  patriots,  to  whose  sturdy  character  and  invincible  energy, 
we  to  such  great  extent  owe  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  we 
now  enjoy.  And  it  is  properly  a  public  duty,  for  at  tliis  time,  ia 
the  sixih  generation  the  trace  of  family  lineage  is  so  slight,  and 
became  so  ditiused  by  collateral  connection,  that  any  tribute  to 
their  memory  should  be  in  the  broadest  sense  public  in  its  char- 
acter. 

In  casually  tracing  at  this  time  the  lineage  of  some  of  the 
Palatine  families,  there  are  found  at  present  to  be  between  one 
and  two  thousand  descendants  in  a  single  family  line,  and  in  the 
period  of  one  humlred  and  sixty  years  the  l)lood  of  the  Palat- 
inates permeates  the  veins  of  whole  communities  from  Schenectady 
to  "the  crossing  of  the  old  ford"  at  Utica,  called  by  the  Indians 
Yah-nun-dah-sis. 

In  addressing  you,  therefore,  we  feel  that  any  new  fact  which 
may  be  presented  relating  to  the  personal  and  historic  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  valley  of  ^Mohawk  should  be 
received  with  interest. 

The  story  of  a  man's  life  is  usually  written  in  the  water.  At 
his  death  a  moment's  troubled  surface,  then  all  becomes  placid  as 
before,  and  in  a  few  years  all  memory  of  him  except  perhaps  his 
name  or  a  record  of  his  good  deeds  has  passed  into  oblivion 
forever. 

But  the  history  of  each  individual  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
section  stands  out  bcldly  in  striking  contrast.  Their  lives  were 
constant  struggles  against  oj^po^ing  forces  and  adverse  circum- 
stances, but  winch  brought  out  persistent  determination  of 
purpose,  unity  of  ideas,  and  the  closest  harmony  in  united  action, 
when  a  result  was  to  be  attained  for  a  religious  or  a  patriotic 
purpose. 

Tiie  two  Palatinate  families  of  .Tohan  Peter  Wagner  and  William 
Fox  removed  from  Schohaiie  to  the  Moi)awk  valLy,  about  the  year 
A.  D.  17'23,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Palatine,  near  Palatine 
church  some  two  miles  west  of  tliis  village.  Fox  settling  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  Garo'jfa  creek  (a  part  cf  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Xewkirk  farm),  and  Wagner  settling  about  a  half-mile  e:isterly 
of  the  creek  (a  part  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Harvey  Smith 
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and  Chauiiccy  WagntT.)  The  lands  (:>ccuj)ic<l  extending  from  the 
!Mohawk  river  several  miles  iiortlierly.  We  find  from  the 
copy  of  the  original  deed  that  Ji)hn  Conrad  Wiser,  Jr.,  Jan 
Jacokop,  John  Jost  Peters,  Conrad  "igarts,  Nicholas  Fnller, 
Henry  Mayor,  Angerian  Smith,  Ilutli-s  Raving,  Peter  Spice,  Peter 
"Waggoner,  Peter  Conneaskcrn  and  Jacob  Warynoo,  all  high 
Dutchmen  or  Palatines,  took  a  deed  from  tlie  five  nations  by 
their  sachems,  dated  July  9,  1722,  of  the  land  beginning  at 
Ostenrogen,  or  the  first  carrying  place  to  the  westerly  end  of  it, 
to  Gauerdagavien,  being  about  twenty-four  English  miles  upon 
both  sides  of  the  ^lohagus  river. 

And  this  is  the  first  recorded  meiition  of  this  branch  of  the  Wag- 
ner family.     Tlic  traditional  and  subsequent  history  I  now  note. 

Johan  Peter  Wagner,  the  Palatine  and  ancestral  head  of  this 
family,  was  born  at  Braunsbaek,  in  Wirtemburg,  October  4,  1687. 
He  was  married  with  ^Nlaria  Elizabetha  Laucs,  Avho  was  born  at 
Oehringen  in  16S6.  They  emigrated  to  America  1709  and  settled 
at  New  Paltz,  Ulster  county,  and  afterwards,  in  the  year  1714, 
removed  to  Schoharie  county  where  they  remained  until  their 
settlement  at  Palatine  in  1723.  About  the  year  1750  he  built  his 
residence  the  old  stone  dwelling,  (now  standing  and  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.)  It  was  quite  similar  in  style  with  the  well-known 
houses  of  Frey,  Ehle,  Van  Alstine,  and  Wormouth,  which  were 
erecte<l  about  the  same  })enod.  / 

This  Wagner  house  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  now  standing 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  west  of  Fort  Plain.  In  early  times,  and 
during  the  wars,  it  was  stockaded  and  was  known  as  Fort 
Waggoner,  and  a  block  house  was  said  to  have  been  situated 
some  fifty  feet  southeasterly  of  the  dwelling,  and  that  some  of  its 
timbers  are  still  in  the  barn  buildings  on  the  farm.  And  a  j)art 
of  the  old  foundation  still  remains. 

On  the  Wagner  farm  in  the  rear  of  this  house  is  a  peculiar  range 
of  hills,  called  by  the  German  settlers  the  Steiler-Jkrff  or  steep  hill, 
ranging  east  to  west  for  about  half  a  mile.  These  hills,  on  excava- 
tion, are  found  to  contain  Indian  relics  of  the  pre-historic  })eriod, 
and  recent  discovery  has  opcnetl  two  burial  grounds  of  difterent 
generations  of  the  tribes. 

It  was  uj.on  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  hills  that  the 
old  burying  ground  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  portion  of  Pala- 
tine was  situated ;  a  very  few  graves  having  inscribed  tablets, 
hundreds  being  marked  with  two  rough  stones,  without  other 
mark  or  record. 
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C'uloiu'l  \V:iLriior's  f;imily  coiisist('<l  uf  c'iL:;lu.  cliililreii,  ;is  follows: 

Ami:i  Maii^aixtlia,  born  ^Vpiil  1 5,  1712;  ii)yniL'(l  Heinrich 
Tillfiibook. 

M;iii;i  C:itli:ii-in;i,  born  An<;ust  IS,  1714;  married  Gcori,'  Kosiier. 

I'tilia,  born  Anmi^t  !•'>,  1710;   niarried  Isaac  licit. 

C'atliarina  Elizabctlia,  born  September  1(\  171S;  married  Joliau 
(leort^  Stockeneliild. 

Maria  INIa^dalena,  born  Jannary  4,  1720;   married  John  Failing. 

Johan  Peter,  born  .lannary  S,  1722;  married  Barbara  Elizabetha 
Dockstader.     _  ^-^     ■   >  --         :  . 

Martha  Klizabetha,  born  Jannary  2^,  1724;  married  Georg 
Saltsman. 

Colonel  I'etcr  Wagner,  died  ^May  2;^,  1813,  aged  ninety-one 
years,  fonr  months  and  nineteen  days.  And  the  following  receipt 
is  still  j)reserved  : 

Palaxtine,  29  Mav,  1813. 
Received  of  Coltmel  PeN-r  Wap-goner  nine  dollars  in  full  for  six.  gallons  of 
mm  for  the  berriing  of  old  Colonel  Peter  "Waggoner. 

L  3:  12  0.  J.  WiiEKLEU. 

This  Johan  Peter,  was  the  only  son  of  his  father  the  pioneer. 
He  was  generally  known  as  Colonel  Wagner.  And  herewith  wo 
copy  from  the  records  of  tlic  Evangelical  Lutheran  German  con- 
gregation in  Stone  Arabia  and  translated  from  the  original 
German,  the  following  record:  / 

The  Mr.  Colonel  Johan  Peter  Wagoner  was  born  8tb  of  January,  1723. 
The  godfathers  wore  Peter  Knieskerken,  Gottfried  Fiedler,  Maria  Lies 
Knieskerkt-n,  [Free]. 

Stone  Arabia.  March  2,  ISll. 

Peter  Wii.iiEi.Ar,  Donieier. 

He.  was  married  with  3Iavia  Eli/abetha  Dockstader  in  the  year 
1T50.  They  had  nine  children,  namely:  Johan  Peter,  Johan 
Georg,  Elizal)etha,  Maria  3Iargaretha,  Johan  Joseph,  Johan 
William,  Catharine,  and  Helen  or  Laiiey.  And  it  is  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Johan  Peter  Wagm  r  and  of  his  ehlest  son 
also  named  Johan  Peter,  and  of  their  remains  we  are  now  paying 
this  tribute  of  respect  and  Christian  duty. 

Upon  their  graves  no  evanescent  flowers  are  laid;  a  crown  of 
laurels  is  the  fitting  tribute  to  the  record  of  their  lives,  a  brief 
resume  of  which  connected  with  ])nblic  events  I  shall  now  partially 
present. 

The  first  public  record  of  Colonel  Wagner  is  his  commission  a3 
second  lieutenant  iu  the  second  battalion  of  the  county  of  Albany, 
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which  was  under  the  couininnil  of  Sir  Willi.im  .loiuison.  It  is 
dated  August  25,  A.  D.  1748,  and  is  siL,^;u'(l  by  George  Clinton, 
the  coloiiiid  governor.  lie  w;is  u!Mloul>teilly  engaged  in  the 
French  r.nd  Indiim  war  of   1750. 

The  cokmel  was  a  .-tauneii  patriot  during  t;u;  Kevohitionury  war, 
and  unswerving  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  ct"  Iiis  c-ountr}'.  lie 
"was  0[ie  of  the  committee  of  safety  iOv  Fryoii  county,  and  was 
present  as  a  delegate  from  the  Palatine  district  at  its  first  meeting 
held  at  the  house  of  Adam  Loucks,  at  Stone  .\ral<ia,  August  "27, 
1774. 

There  being  present  Clu'istopher  Yate^,  chahir.nn,   Peter  Wag-  ■ 
goner,  Isaac    Paris,  John    Frey,  Jacoh    Kujck,   Andrew  I'ink,  jr., 
Christopher  W.   Fox,  George  Eeker,  jr..  xVndrew    IJeeber,  Daniel 
McDougle  and  Anthony  ^'au  I'\'c!iten. 

And  he  is  also  recorded  as  being  ])reseut  at  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  committf^e  in  the  Canajoharie  district,  tiehl  June  2, 
1775,  at  the  house  of  Werner  Tygert,  near  tlie  upper  Indian  Castle. 
Colonel  Wagner  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany  and 
held  the  position  of  lieuteuaut  colonel  of  the  second  battalion 
from  the  Palatine  district,  of  which  Jacob  Klo<?k  was  colonel. 
His  oldest  son,  Joliau  Peter,  was  secoiul  lieutenant  in  the  first 
company  of  this  regi'uent,  and  his  second  son,  Johan  Georg,  was  a 
volunteer  in  his  command  ;  the  latter,  was  wounded  in  the  forearm 
by  a  bullet,  and  on  account  of  it  received  a  pension.  Joseph  another 
son  ran  away  from  home  and  joined  the  command  at  tiie  German 
Flatts,  but  being  only  sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  only  son  old 
enough  to  afford  any  protection  to  the  family,  his  father  promptly 
Bent  him  back  to  look  after  the  women  and  children. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  AVagner,  it  is  said,  took  command  of  the 
first  battalion  of  the  Canajoharie  district  at  the  battle  of 
Oriskany,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ebenezer 
Cox,  after  General  Herkimer,  who  was  its  tirst  colonel,  was 
wounded.  He  was  also  one  of  the  gra.nd  jury  at  the  first 
court  of  quarter  sessions  Uiider  the  new  State  Government  held 
at  Johnstoun  September  s,  IT^'S,  and  represented  his  district  as  a 
MemV)er  of  Assembly  at  the  second,  third  and  fouith  sessions,  iu 
the  years  1777,  177S,  177!>,  l"so,  1781. 

A  reference  to  some  of  the  local  history  of  this  portion  of  the 
State  may  interest  some  of  iJiose  here  assembled.  Those  lauds 
"upon  the  south  side  of  the  river  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Mohawks,  whose  easterly  or  lower  Castle  was  called  by  them 
Te-uh-ton-tado-gu,   situated   near  Fort    Hunter,     The  westerly  or 
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Upper  Castle  was  calL-cl  Gu-ne-;j:a-lul-gii,  aud  was  situate  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  IIo\v-a-(la-;j,a  crcvk  in  the  town  of  Danube,  some  two 
miles  easterly  of  the  residence  of  (ri'neral  Nieholas;  Herkimer,  and 
was  the  former  resid.-nce  of  Kinp;  Heiulriek  ami  Capttiin  Joseph 
Brant.  The  villaLre  of  Fort  Plain  was  called  hy  the  Iroquois 
Twa-da-a  la-ha  l-i,  '-The  Fort  on  a  Hill"  The  .Aluhawk  Middle 
Castle  beiiiLC  situate  on  the  easterly  bank  of  the  O-squii-go  creek 
overlooking  the  village,  and  was  called  Ga-na-jo-hi-e,  and  was  the 
junction  of  the  great  Central  and  Sus(iuehainia  Indian  trails. 

Here,  near  the  Keformeil  German  Church,  familiarly  known  to 
you  as  the  Sand  Hill  Church,  lived  the  Indian  trader  John  ^Vbeel, 
who  married  for  his  first  wife  the  daughter  of  a  Seneca  Sachem, 
and  whose  sons  were  Teh-wun-yars,  who  was  one  of  the  fifty 
hereditary  Sachem  of  the  Iroquois,  and  was  the  leading  military 
Sachem  of  the  Confederacy;  and  Gy-ant-wli-ka,  John  (Abeel),  the 
Cornplanter,  the  great  war  chief,  and  their  lialf  brother  by  Indian 
lineage  Avas  (xii-ne-o-di-yo,  "The  Prophet."  It  was  during  the 
invasion  of  the  tories  and  regulars,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
John  Johnson,  tmd  t!ie  Indians,  under  the  commands  of  the  Chiefs 
Thii-yen-da-ne-gea  and  Gy-ant-wa-ka,  in  August  the  year  of  1780, 
that  the  Indians  took  John  Abeel  prisoner  and  burned  his  residence 
and  other  buildings,  but  his  son  soon  released  him  and  sent  his 
father  Avith  an  escort  safely  home.  Abeel's  daughter  Maria,  by  his 
second  wife,  married  Joseph  Wagner,  who  resided  in  the  old  Paris 
mansion  in  this  village  for  many  years. 

The  following  correspondence,  taken  from  the  originals  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  family,  relating  to  these  incursions  just 
mentioned  are  of  historic  interest,  and  while  curious  in  style,  they 
are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  rare  force  and  determination  in  their 
quaint  expression. 

Palatine,  May  28th,  1780. 
A  Return  for  Amunition  for  the  inea  which  are  gethered  at  the  house  of 
George  Klock — lo  men. 

Sir  Col.  Klock  desired  me  to  cah  upon  you  for  Amuuition,  as  you  had 
trawn  for  all  The  men  in  his  Kegt  living  upwards  from  Fox's.      Remain 

Sir  your  Humble  Servt, 
To  Col.  Peter  Waggoner.  Jacor  CJ.  Ki.ock.    - 

Palatine,  2(>  .June,  1783> 
Sir,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  know  that  our  scout  made  a  discovery  of  the 
Enemy  this  afternoon  near-our  Quarters.  I  Emediately  on  the  endeligencc 
Bend  a  few  lines  to  Col  Clyde  Informing  him  of  the  aproge  of  the  Enemy, 
and  also  desired  some  Assistance  of  him,  he  Emediately  send  18  men  which 
arrived  here. 
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t'npt  Diffendorf  with  his  Company  Liso  at  Cox's,  which  we  send  for  to 
corup  over  this  Evening,  now  I  desire  you  would  send  all  the  yung  abble 
men  to-morrow  by  day  brack  from  all  the  forta  from  you  up.  In  onler  to 
dum  out  at  day  braok  to  attack  the  Enemy,  as  all  the  men  here  mean  to  dura 
out  if  we  could  be  Eei'tle  more  Kanforc  ed.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  desiro 
Col  Klock  to  send  some  men  from  Stoneraby  also.     No  more  as  Remain 

Sir  your  most  Humble  servt 
Col  Waggoner  J.\coB  G.  Klock. 

' -'  FoitT  Pauis  July  13  1780 

Sir  pleas  to  order  twelve  of  the  smartest  men  that  you  have  in  the  dif- 
ferent  forts  under  your  command  toJoyn  Capt  John  Cassalms  Company  with 
four  days  provitiou  with  the  quickest  dispatch 

from  your  friend  and  humble  servant 
To  Lt  Col  Waggoner.  Jacob  Ki.ock  Coll 

Fort  Paris,  June  5,  1781. 
Sir;  I  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  the  commanding  otBcer  at  Johns- 
town, that  the  enemy  have  yesterday  taken  several  prisoners  and  burnt  some 
buildings  in  those  quarters,  and  it  is  thought  by  him  that  they  will  make  a 
stroke  either  at  Stoneraby  or  else  up  the  river,  the  enemy  is  sixty  or  seventy 
strong  you  '11  give  notice  to  all  the  Posts  up  above  without  a  moment's  delay, 
I  am  your 

To  Cols.  Klock  and  Waggoner.  Peteu  S.  Dygert,  Major. 

Fort  Paris,  Sept.  9, 1781. 
Dr.  Col:     I  received  your.order  and   did  according  to  it.     I  have  ordered 
every  man,  except  yours  namely  John  Shull's  Adam  Loux,  Valentine  Freligh 
and  Henry  Becker,  wlioTn  I  have  kept  for  scouts.     I  am 

Dr.  Col.  your  veryhbl  servt 
To  Col  Waggoner.  ,;■,,'..  Seprixus  Ki.oc ;.,  Cant. 

Lieutenant  Jolian  Peter  Wagner,  tlie  oldest  son  of  Colonel  Wag- 
ner, and  afterwards  also  a  colonel  was  a  fittinLT  scion  of  the  sturdr 
old  Dutch  st<iok  of  his  ancestry.  lie  was  born  November  0,  1750, 
and  his  wife  Nancy  Bell  was  born  in  the  year  1759.  They  were 
married  in  178-2  and  had  a  family  of  nine  children.  He  died  at 
Palatine,  August  1,  1816  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  He  was 
ait]>ointed  by  CJencral  Nicholas  Herkimer  a  special  commissioner 
to  confer  with  Captain  Jose}»h  lirant  at  the  Unadilla  conference  in 
July,  1777,  and  as  heretofore  mentioned  was  second  lieutenant  in 
the  first  company  of  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Klock, 
at  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  He  with  his  brothers  Johan  Georg, 
Johan  Joseph,  William  and  Johau  appear  also  to  have  been 
engaged  in  several  skirmishes  in  this  portion  of  the  valley,  particu- 
larly, that  of  Fo.k's  Mills,  situate  some  eight  miles  -west  of  this 
village,  where  Sir  John  Johnson  with  his  Tories  and  Indians 
had  thrown  up- a  small  breast  work,  and  awaited  the  approach  of 
General  Van  llensselaer  and  his  militia.     The  Indians  were  first 
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ilrivon  from  tlieir  pnsiiioii,  and  the  works  of  the  enemy  would 
h:ivo  boon  cariied,  when  :i[>)):irent ly  without  reason  \'an  Kensse- 
luT  onlered  his  troops  to  fall  back  a  mile  and  encani]>.  The 
yoiiULT  Warners  with  many  others  of  the  yonn<;  men  indignant  at 
the  order  refused  to  retreat  and  remained  on  the  ijjround  taking 
many  prisoners  duriiiji  the  nii;ht.  In  civil  life  we  find  the  name 
of  Lieutenant  ^\'al,nler  a  nuMuber  from  the  Palatine  district  in  the 
convention  of  IrtOl,  over  which  Aaron  ]>urr  presided.  There  is 
also  ])reserved  a  record  of  some  of  the  generous  gifts  of  the  two 
Colonels  Wagner  for  public  aiul  religious  purposes,  to  which 
allusion  is  proper. 

Tbo  old  stone  Lutheran  church  at  Palatine  was  erected  August 
18,  1770.  Ilenricli  Xellis  gave  a  dee<l  for  the  land  necessary. 
The  title  being  matle  to  Colonel  Peter  Wagner,  x\ndrew  Reebcr 
and  John  P^iseidord,  churcliwardens,  January  2,  17G9,  and  Peter 
Wagner,  Andrew  Reeber  and  Christian  Nellis,  Jr.,  were  bowmast- 
ers  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  church.  Colonel  Wagner 
subscribing  for  that  })urpose  £100,  ^Ir.  Ileeber  the  sanie  amount 
and  ]\[r,  Nellis  giving  £50,  and  his  family  are  recorded  as  giving 
for  the  support  of  the  minister,  in  the  year  1797,  as  follows: 

Peter  Wagner,  Sr.,  £1.4.0.  George  Wagner,  £1.12.0,  Peter 
Wagner,  Jr.,  £1.04.0,  John  Wagner  £1.04.0,  Joseph  Wagner 
£1.12.0,  and  the  nanu'  of  Joseph  ^Vagner  who  was  a  member  of 
assembly  at  the  29th  session  in  1806,  is  engraved  upon  the  church 
bell,  and  the  following  receij»t  is  still  preserved:  •  ••:/ 

To  Colonel  Pcttr  Wogm  r,  Jr : 

Sir — Be  pleased  to  pay  unro  Thomas  Day  or  order  the  sum  of  eight  pounda 
in  behalf  of  Elihu  Hall,  which,  when  paid,  will  be  in  full  for  your  subscrip- 
tion money  you  subscribed  towards  building-  Union  Academy  at  Stone  Arabia. 

Stone  Arabia,  tlio  12ih  December,  17!)7.  Andrew  FiNCir. 

This  occasion  also  recalls  to  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people  the 
names  of  other  patriots  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  :  Herkimer,  Brown, 
Cox,  Clyde,  Visscher,  Fonda,  Snell,  Frey,  Dygert,  Yates,  Fink, 
Paris,  A'an  Iloriie,  Saminoiids,  \'t'oder,  ^McDougle,  Van  Vechten, 
Klock,  Fcker,  Cain|»b(.'ll,  Diefeucbjrt",  Petry,  Fox,  Staring,  Bellinger 
Timmerman  and  others. 

The  ])atriolic  devotion  of  these  men  should  be  more  closely 
Btuilied  by  the  present  generation,  and  the  monument  at  Oriskany^ 
soon  to  be  erected,  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memorv  of  those  who 
so  nobly  acted  during  times  of  savage  allied  Indian  and  tory 
invasion  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  They  were  almost  undis- 
ciplined, and    iiiade<]uatcly  armed,  taking  all  their  sons    able  to 
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carry  arms,  inarclied  tliroui^h  the  unl)rokcn  forest  to  meet  St.  Legcr 
aucl  liis  di.sci]>liiic(l  army  aiiil  its  sa\  a;^!.'  allien.  -Tlieir  arms  were 
victorious,  tlio  invaders  ret)ulsed,  and  their  rit^hteous  cause,  con- 
tending; for  civil  and  reli'j;i<ius  freedom,  was  crowned  with  success. 

These  lieroic  rn,  u  iiad  all  nin>t  ilear  to  life  pledged  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  tiieir  arn\s,  and  stood  in  the  ranks  by  the  side  of  tl.'eir  sons, 
in  defense  of  their  cause,  ^[embers  of  the  committee  of  safety  car- 
ried muskets  as  privates,  and  four  of  them  of  great  prominence  in 
public  life,  namely:  Col.  Isaac  Paris,  Samuel  JJillington,  John 
Dygert  and  Jacob  v'^nell  were  killed  at  Ori-kany.  Had  they  failed, 
in  their  patriotic  eflbrts  their  honics  would  have  been  devastated, 
tbeir  property  forfeited,  and  the  lives  of  their  wives  and  families 
left  to  the  brutal  mercy  of  a  ruthless  enemy. 

In  thus  cursorily  recalling  your  attention  to  these  events  of  the 
early  history  of  this  valley  in  which  these  ])atriots  were  such 
active  participants,  if  an  increased  interest  in  this  subject  has 
been  produced  in  the  minds  of  any  who  Avill  now  determine  to 
collect  and  properly  preserve  in  fitting  places  lecords  and  docu- 
ments of  historic  interest,  then  these  exercises  will  have  wrought  a 
fitting  work  and  beueticent  result.  It  was  your  distinguished 
historian  and  townsman,  Jeptha  Iv.  Simms,  Esq.,  who  first  sug- 
gested the  necessity  and  propriety  of  this  day's  services.  His  life 
has  been  spent  in  a  labor  of  love  recording  the  history  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  of  the  early  patriots.  To  his  exertions  the 
public  ov.e  one-tenth  of  the  sum  subscribed  by  individuals  for  the 
monument  at  Oriskany.  And  his  life  work  of  history  should  be 
conspicuously  place<l  in  the  home  of  every  descendant  of  the 
patriots  of  the  lL'Voluti(»n.  In  order  that  the  history  of  their 
early  struggles  mav  be  recalled  to  the  minds  of  your  children  that 
they  be  taught  to  emulate  the  lRa\>ism  and  noble  character  of  these 
men  to  whose  deeds  and  acts  you  owe  all  inc-st  dear  to  mankind, 
the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions  and  a  government  of  the  peoj»le. 

The  chairman  introducing  John  F.  Seymour,  of  Utica,  he  read 
the  following  letter  froin  his  brother,  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  the 
president  of  the  Historical  Society,  who,  to  the  regret  of  all,  was 
unable  to  be  ]»resent :  - 

Utica,  Oct.  19,  1881. 

De.vr  Sin:     I  uiu  sorrj  I  ciin  u<it  go  to  Fort  Pluin  to  attond  tlie  cen-monies 

at   the  reiuternifnt   of    the    remains  of   Colonel    WayntT.     I  am   glad   the 

people  of  the  Muhawk  vaUfv  are  waking  up  to  their  duties  and  oblitjations 

to  the  memories  of  tlie  brave  and  patriotic  men  who  were  once  the  defenders 
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of  thii'  rei^ion.  A  discredit  now  rests  upun  its  iuliabitunts  for  their  neglect. 
Klsi'wlicre  the  people  would  be  eager  to  give  ;iti  iatere;t  to  their  homes  in  the 
I'vrs  of  the  Amerieim  people  by  markiiii:  and  making  known  tlie  sy)ots  which 
uro  counoctcd  with  intiTCsting  events  of  Americms  history.  Thosa  of  the 
Mulniwk  vaUey  surpass  in  interest  and  hh-<toric  value  the  evei'.ts  of  sections, 
whose  people  have  piously  and  carefully  preserved  tlic  histori'=>s  of  their 
fathers.  I  trust  the  work  of  putting  up  monuments  and  pre.-!f  rving  history 
has  now  begun,  and  tiiat  the  reproach  resting  upon  our  eitii^iens  will  be 
removed,  and  that  the  descendants  of  these  brave  men  of  the  Itevolution 
will  not  permit  strangers  of  other  races  and  blood  to  do  them  houor. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Hon.  J.  R.  Simms.  HoJtATio  Skymour. 

The  cliairiuaii  introduced  his  friend  Rev.  G.  L.  Koof,  whose 
father  gave  to  Caiuijoliarie  its  foriuer  name  of  Koofville.  Mr. 
lioof  s{)oke  of  his  ])ride  in  bciiii:},-  a  native  of  ]MontL!;otr.ery  county 
and  in  having  liad  one  rehitive  who  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Oriskany  and  another  who  was  witli  General  Heikimer  when 
he  died.  Mr.  Roof  ntade  a  pleasant  speech  and  expressed  his  cou- 
viction  that  the  fiitiir?  of  the  country  was  to  fulfil  tiiose  words  of 
Daniel  ^Vel)Ster,  bt'gitr.iing.  ''Liberty  and  I'nion,  Xovv'  and 
Forever,  One  and  Inseparable,"  words  which  did  the  speaker 
more  credit  even  than  all  his  great  orations  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  The  exercises  at  the  church  closed  witii  the 
doxology. 

Forming  again  the  procession  moved  to  tiii-  cemetery,  in  one  of 
the  most  beaiitifiU  and  sightly  spots  of  whicli  the  bodies  were  laid 
in  their  final  resting  i<laces.  From  that  point,  which  is  high 
above  the  town  and  the  valley,  the  observer  can  see  the  spot, 
three  miles  or  more  away,  from  which  the  bodies  w;Me  ttiken,  and 
turning  around,  his  eye  falls  on  many  of  the  places  of  most 
interest  to  the  father  and  the  son,  when  they'  were  alive.  No 
better  j)lace  couhl  have  beeti  found.  Rev.  Cliarles  H.  Gard- 
ner, Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Ftica,  the  Chaphiin,  offered  a 
fervent  prayer  at  the  grave,  and  the  coffins  were  lowered  side  by 
side,  the  military  escort  firing  last  volleys. 

It  Avas  now  two  o'clock  or  after,  and  the  guests  were  glad  to 
accept  a  cordial  invitation  to  refieslmient  at  the  Fritciier  (){)era 
House.  The  bountiful  lunch,  kindly  provided  by  some  of  the 
residents  of  tiie  town,  was  served  by  its  youth  and  beauty. 
The  Ulica  ]>arty  reached  home  about  half-past  six. 
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DEDICATIOX    OF    TIIK    SITE    OF 

OLD  FORT  SCIIUYLEK, 

Utica,  July  4,   1S83, 


The  propriety  of  suitably  tlosii;natiiig  tiie  site  of  Old  Fort 
Schuyler,  the  first  Avhite  name  of  Utien,  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  by  its  President,  Ex- 
Governor  Seymour,  at  the  meeting  of  April  6,  J881,  and  after 
some  discussion  in  regard  to  the  actual  site  and  the  memorial  to 
mark  it,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  future  report.  At  the  meeting  of  September  7, 
1881,  the  question  of  locality  was  further  discussed,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  consult  the  older  residents  of  the  city,  and  also  to 
make  personal  examinations  of  the  site.  Both  were  done,  and  the 
result  was  the  conclusion  that  the  site  in  question  was  near  the 
junction  of  Ixillou's  creek  with  the  ]Mohawk  (Can-ne-o-ga-ha-ka-lon- 
non-i-ta-de)  river,  in  tlie  block  bounded  by  Main  and  Second  stree'v 
and  the  river  and  creek.       .    ., 

The  difficulty  of  determining  with  certainty  the  precise  location 
of  whatever  constituted  this  fort,  is  another  illustration  of  the 
speed  with  which  uncertainty  gathers  over  tlie  materials  for 
history.  From  its  construction 'in  1758  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  original  Fort  Schuyler  was  the  chief  and  almost  only 
physical  fact  known  as  to  what  is  now  Utica.  It  was  the  stopping 
place  here  alike  of  troops  and  travelers,  and  continued  to  be  the 
only  one  for  several  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
Avar.  The  pioneer  settlers  found  it  here  and  named  their  hamlet 
after  it.  The  real  fort  itself  was  doubtlesj=;  as  well  known  to 
every  resident  of  Old  Fort  Schuyler  in  1800,  as  is  the  City  Hall 
to  the  present  inhabitants  of  Utica.  And  from  that  time  to  this 
there  has  been  a  continuous  succession  here  of  the  descendants  of 
those  early  settlers,  who  would  naturally  be  assumed  to  be  reliable 
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witnesses    to   establish    the    site   of    tlie   ohl   fort  beyond    a    per- 
adventure. 

That  the  fort  was  within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  including 
a  space  of  some  six  hundred  feet  on  Main  street,  from  Second 
street  eastward  to  the  creek  bank  and  tiience  along  the  creek  and 
river  to  the  Hue  of  Second  street,  is  unquestioned.  Brodhead's 
map  of  1810  shows  that  Ballou's  creek,  though  some  distance  east 
of  Third  at  ^Main  street,  turns  westward  and  enters  the  Mohawk 
but  two  hundred  feet  east  of  Second  street.  In  what  section  of 
this  plat  of  600  by  400  feet,  at  its  widest,  the  fort  stood,  or 
whether  it  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  whole  of  it,  is  the 
conundrum  for  the  Historical  Society. 

The  printed  authorities,  so  far  as  known,  locate  the  fort  near 
Second  street.  Thus,  Bagg's  "Pioneers  of  Utica,"  1877,  says: 
"This  fort  was  situated  on  the  south  bank  (of  the  Mohawk) 
a  very  little  distance  southeast  of  the  prescMit  intersection  of 
Second  street  and  the  Central  railroad."  Jones's  "Annals  of 
Oneida  County,"  1851,  says:  "It  stood  between  Main  street  and 
the  Mohawk,  just  below  Second  street."  Harrington's  "Utica 
Directory,"  1828,  says:  "The  village  was  called  Old  Fort 
Schuyler  from  a  fort,  tlie  ruins  of  which  are  slightly  visible,  nortli 
of  IMain  and  east  of  Second  streets,  near  their  junction." 

But  the  majority  of  the  living  authorities  considted,  located  the 
ruins  of  the  old  fort,  (several  declaring  they  had  seen  them,)  further 
eastward  and  in  rear  of  the  brick  Methodist  Church  built  in  1816, 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Third  streets,  and  destroyed 
by  fire  after  1850. 

The  tracks  and  appurtenances  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  now  almost  completely  cover  the  actual  site  of 
the  old  fort.  The  nearest  available  ground  for  the  j.roposed 
monument  was  found  to  be  a  small  triangular  piece,  near  the 
southeast  corner  o^  Main  and  Third '  streets,  a  remnant  left 
between  those  streets  and  I'ark  avenue,  lying  about  opposite  the 
site  of  the  oM  church  and  100  feet  or  so  wost  of  the  tall 
chimney  of  the  City  :Mill,  nov.-  .Machiive  Works.  It  was,  indeed, 
suggested  that  the  chimney  might  be  designated  as  a  ready  made 
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and  readily  sceu  memorial  of  the  fort.  Application  wiis  made  to 
the  Common  Couni-il  to  devote  tlie  de.sire<l  plat  to  the  intended 
purpose:  the  applieali<>ii  was  orantod  and  the  ground  formally  set 
over  to  the  soeioty,  as  reported  at  its  annual  meetinir  January  3, 
1882.  A  suitable  foundation  was  laid  and  the  ground  properly 
graded,  uiuler  the  direction  and  at  the  ex])ense  of  Vice-President 
Hutchinson,  who  donated  the  work  to  the  society;  and  at  its 
meeting,  3Iay  8,  18.*i;3,  it  was  determined,  that  the  dedication  of 
the  site  should  take  place  on  the  ensuing  anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  day 
by  the  citizens  of  Utica.  Invitations  were  accordingly  issued  by 
the  special  committee  of  the  society,  Generals  Darling,  McQuade, 
^nd  Christian,  of  the  accompanying  form : 


1759 


1883 


Tlie  Oneida  Historical  Society  requests  tlie  Jionor  of 
your  presence  at  the  Dedicatory  Services  at  the  site  of 
Old  Fort   Schvyltr,    Wednesday,  July    Mh,    1883,   at 

2  P.  3r. 
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•  KuirrS  of  Old  Fort.— Jones*  Annali.  p.  -490. 
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'■^'  THE   PAKADK. 

The  mimlii'i"  of  straiiireis  wlio  came  to  the  city  on  tliis  occasion 
was  estimated  at  "iO/iOO.  \jn\<j:  l)efore  lialf-jiast  eleviu  a.  m.  the 
crowd  of  men,  women  and  clnldivn  began  to  gatlier  at  Kagg's 
squaix'  and  vicinity,  and  al)out  that  honr  the  various  h^cal  and 
visiting  organizations  began  taking  the  phices  in  Hagg's  s([uarc 
and  "NVhitcsboro,  Genesee  and  Jb-oail  strei'ts,  which  had  bcL-n 
assigned  to  tliem.  Everything  worked  like  clockwork  aiid  there 
was  not  a  drawback  or  hitch  in  the  formation  of  tlie  entire  long 
line.  John  P.  \'id\ard  at  eleven  forty-tive  a.  m.,  the  hour 
advertised  for  the  procession  to  move,  had  his  Iwiig  line  of 
decorated  carriages  systematically  arranged  in  Whitesboro  street, 
and  streets  adjacent.  With  remarkable'  ]ironi])tncss  for  so  long  a 
procession,  (irand  Marshal  Everts  started  the  line  in  good  order. 
As  tlie  procession  startetl,  cannons  sent  forth  loud  rejtorts  and  the 
City  Hall  and  church  bells  rang  in  unison.  The  line  formed  iu 
the  folio  wiiig  order  :  ... 

Platoon  of  Police. 

Grand  Marshal  D.  T.  Everts  and  Stati". 

Old  Utica  Band. 

.   ,,         Utica  Dering  Guards — Caj»tain  Josej)!!  II.  Kemmer. 

Oneida  Historical   Society. 

Orator  of  the  Day,  Pev.  I.;aac  S.  Hartley,  D.  I). 

Otiicers  of  the  General  Committee  in  Carriages. 

Keader  of  the  Declaration  of    Independi  ice, 

Plon.  Henry  J.  Coggeshall. 

Little  Falls  Band. 

Chief  Engineer  Thomas   A.  Scott  and  Assistants. 

,  Little  Falls  Fire  Dejjartment.  ^,  ,, 

Waterville  Cornet  iiand. 
Waterville  F'ire  Department  headed  by  the  Chief  Engineer  and 

Assistants. 

Employes  of  Wicks,  Hughes   it  (irittiths  of    L'^tica. 

^  Frankfort  Hose  Company. 

Frankfort   Hand. 

Hutchinson  Light  Guards— rCajitain  J.    W.   Gossin. 

Johnstown  Ixiiid. 

Chief  Engineer  A.   l^hiles  and  Assistants. 

Johnstown   Fire   De^jaitnu  nt. 

,.       Post  Keynolds,  G.  A.  K. — O.  P.  Clark,  Commander. 
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Delegates  from  Post  Skilliu  of  Rome,  Post  Ross  of 

New  York  Mills  and  the  Wuterville  Posts, 

Canastota  Fire  Department,  with  Chief  Engineer 

Benjamin  Rowe  and  Assistants. 

Adams  Center  Band. 

Gloversville  BantI, 

Utiea   Citizcjis''  Corps,    Lieutenant    1*.  J.  ^FcQuade. 

Watertown   Citizens'  Corps,    Captain  C.    A.    Settle.  : 

Remington    RiHe    Corjis — Captain    Brazee. 

Grand  Army  Drum    Corps. 

Chief  Engineer   Dimbleby   and   Assistants. 

Ctica  Fire    Department. 

Mayor   Doolittle    and    the    Common    Council    in    Carriages, 

Utiea  Police  and  Fire  Commissioners  in  Carriages. 

SECOND    PIVISIOX. 

Colonel  John    P.    Vidvard    and    Staff. 

Members    of   the    Press    in    Carriages. 

Canastota    Band. 

Over   Two   Hundred    Decorated    Wagons. 

The  procession  was  nearly,  if  not  quite  two  miles  in  length, 
and  was  an  hour  in  passing  any  given  point.  Tiie  line  of  march 
was  up  Genesee  street  to  Hopper,  to  Park  avenue,  to  Oneida 
square,  down  Genesee  to  Court,  to  Varick,  to  Fayette,  to  Genesee, 
to  Broad,  to  Old  Fort  Scluiyler  monument.  To  give  some 
adequate  idea  of  the  length  of  the  parade,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  when  the  head  of  the  procession  had  come  down 
Genesee  and  Court  streets  and  reached  State;  the  rear  of  it  had 
not  yet  crossed  Genesee  street  bridge.  That  the  parade  was  a 
triumj)hant  success  was  manifest  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
spectators.  The  line  of  march  was  a  perfect  ovation.  Xot  only 
were  yards  filled,  stoops,  Avindows,  balconies,  tops  of  buildings 
and  other  available  sj)Ots  on  the  line  occupied;  but' the  sidewalks 
and  even  the  streets  were  packed  witli  human  beings  so  that  the 
police  and  members  of  the  statF  found  it  necessary  oft  times  to 
clear  a  path  for  the  procession  to  move. 

The  line  of  march  was  a  long  one  and  the  weather  very  hot  and 
sultry,  the  hot  sun  shining  directly  oh  the  boys  in  line  much  of 
the  way.  Still  all  stood  it  bravt-ly,  and  marched  over  the  entire 
advertised  route  without  a  grumble  or  murmur  of  dissent. 

The  dedication  of  the  site  of  old  Fort  Schuyler  took  ]dace  at 
the  hour  advertised — 2    p.   m.     Before  that    hour  Vice-President 
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166  OLD    FORT    SCHUYLER. 

Hutchinson,  the  members  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  and 
invited  guests  were  at  the  site  of  the  moiuimeiit,  and  with  Grand 
jVIarsLal  Everts  and  stalF,  reviewed  tlie  procession  as  it  passed  the 
site  at  the  junction  of  Main  street  and  Park  avenue.  It  consists 
of  a  triangular  plot  of  groviud  raised  in  the  form  of  an  embank- 
ment. At  tln'  upper  corner  is  a  tall  flagstaff.  At  each  of  tlie 
cornel's  is  a  large  Parrot  gun,  ])resented  by  the  State.  In  the 
center  is  a  large  square  stone  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  pro- 
posed monument  is  to  be  erected. 

The  exercises  opened  with  sentences  of  scripture,  and  prayer  bv 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Gardner,  of  Trinity  Churcli. 

The  new  flag  adopted  by  the  State  Legislature  last  year  was 
then  raised  by  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the 
Historical  Society,  by  whom  it  was  bought  for  the  occasion,  amid 
applause.     He  then  made  a  brief  address,  as  follows: 

,,     .  Address  by  Vice-President  Hl^chinsox. 

The  Oneida  Historical  Society  has  during  its  organization 
•corrected  many  of  the  errors  of  tradition  which  lor  years  had 
been  accepted  as  matters  of  historic  fact.  Their  official  publica- 
tions most  carefully  prepared  and  revised,  have  brought  out  many 
facts  of  both  local  and  general  interest  pertaining  to  this  portion 
of  the  State.  Its  record  of  the  battle  of  Oriskany  and  its 
imposing  centennial  of  August  6,  1877,  is  now  the  accepted 
historic  record,  and  tliat  testimonial  to  the  patriotism  and  sturdv 
devotion  of  the  German  and  Dutch  pioneer  settlers  of  this 
beautiful  valley  of  the  IMohawk,  in  their  hand  to  hand  conflicfc 
with  the  British  and  their  tory  and  savage  allies,  has  awakened 
new  interest  in  the  [)ublic  mind,  to  the  historic  self-sacrifice  of  our 
ancestors,  and  rewrittLii  the  story  of  that  javotal  contest  of  the 
American  llevolution. 

That  record  of  1770  was  one  of  warfare  and  bloodshed,  and  its 
glorious  result  after  eight  years  of  the  severest  trials,  culminated 
in  the  success  of  the  American  arms;  and  you  most  appropriately 
now  are  celebrating  tlie  one  hundred  and  seventh  anniversarv  of 
ttie  Declaration  of  Independence.  You  have  also  honored,  upon 
this  occasion,  by  your  {Patriotic  tribute  to  this  day,  an  event, 
which,  while  military  with  name  and  character,  is  of  great  local 
importance. 

For  upon  the  spot  upon  which  we  stand  old  Fort  Schuyler  was 
erected  during  the  year  1750.  It  was  peaceful  in  its  history,  and 
protective  in  its  chaiacter.     Its  palisades  were  erected  in  order  to 
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afTord  refiiLje  to  the  early  settlers,  :ui(l  exten.led  from  the  kill  or 
creek  eusterlv  of  us,  westerly  to  Second  street;  from  Bro:ul  street 
thence  nortlierly  to  tlie  Mohawk  rivc-r. 

Its  guns  commoniled  the  old  landing  for  batteiuix  in  their  transit 
to  and  from  Fort  St mwix,  Oneida  lake  and  the  great  west,  a  short 
distance  from  v.hich  was  the  junction  of  the  great  eastern  and 
western  trails  of  the  Kamosh-i-o  ni,  the  confederacy  of  Five 
Nations,  tlie  famed  Iroquois. 

This  trail  crossed  the  river  at  a  shoal,  still  distinctly  observable, 
a  short  distance  from  this  spot,  which  was  called  by  them 
Yah-nun-dah-sis,  "or  the  Crossing  by  the  Old  Ford."  And  this  is 
the  earliest  historic  name  which  designated  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Utica. 

This  fort  was  erected  during  that  period  v/hen  the  affairs  of  the 
American  colonies  were  under  the  wise  direction  and  counsels  of 
Lord  Chatham,  and  the  English  government  held  rule  and  juris- 
diction over  this  portion  of  the  American  continent. 

At  tliat  i)eriod  the  liritish  ensign  lioated  over  this  site  dei\oting 
its  nation's  [)Ower,  and  commanding  obedience  to  a  trans-Atlantic 
goverimiont. 

On  this  bright  day,  after  a  la})se  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  years,  we  here  stand  together,  freed  from  foreign  domination, 
representatives  of  this  great  American  re]niblic. 

And  that  ensign  we  now  replace  by  the  new  flag  of  the  great 
State  of  Xew  York,  which,  with  its  arms  and  noble  motto,  as 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of.  1882,  floats  from  this  flag  stafl".  Its 
pure  white  ground  and  the  bright  emblems  are  most  appropriately 
representative  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  five  millions  of 
people  of  the  great  empire  State. 

This  society  has  now  (so  far)  fultilled  its  duty,  and  now  delivers 
to  the  city  this  base,  with  the  confident  expectation  that  the  public 
will  feel  sutficient  interest  in  this  historic  spot,  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument  to  ])erpetuate  its  name  and  I'ecord  to  our  posterity. 

lion.  H.  J.  Cuggeshall,  of  Waterville,  then  read  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  loud,  clear  tones,  and  with  good  emphasis  and 
inflections. 

Kev.  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Hartley,  of  the  Reformed  Church,  then 
delivered  the  Oratioti,  which  was  attentively  listened  to  and  often 
applauded. 
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3fr.   P)'csifh'nt,  Fr/'end;:;  and  Felloic- Citizens: 

Beneath  tlioso  genial  ;?kies  and  amid  an  atmosjjhere  fairly  laden 
with  the  nuisic  of  freedom  and  joy,  and  on  a  day  wlieu  as  a  people 
we  took  our  j)lace  among  the  distinct  nationalities  of  the  world, 
we  have  here  assembled  to  mark  a  spot  j)re-emincntly  historic  to 
us,  the  citizens  of  this  emerald  city. 

There  have  l)een  periods  in  our  history  when,  laying  aside  our 
usual  avocations,  we  have  been  called  togethci"  to  consider  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  our  national  polity  and  life.  And  there  have 
been  seasons  when,  awakened  by  the  din  of  v.ar  and  the  clash  of 
arms,  w^e  iiave  convened  to  arouse,  enlist  and  equip  brave  hearts 
and  strong  arms  for  the  conflict.  But  at  this  hour,  though  drums 
beat,  bugles  sound,  flags  wave  and  the  measured  tread  of  soldiers 
in  martial  array  is  lieard  in  our  midst,  we  have  come  to  rescue 
from  threatened  oblivion  the  humble  site,  around  which  more  than 
a  century  ago  our  fathers  gathered,  and  from  Avhence  they  sallied 
forth  to  glorious  victory. 

America,  rich  in  fertile  valleys  and  noble  streams,  has  none, 
however,  more  historic  than  those  which  these  wooded  hills  garrison, 
and  wheie  flow  yon  rapid  rippling  waters.  The  great  Koman 
orator  tells  us  that,  when  he  was  at  Athens,  he  could  scarcely  move 
with.out  meeting  some  record  commemorative  of  illustrious  deeds 
or  of  illustrious  men.  The  thundering  eloquence  of  ])emosthenes 
and  the  divine  ethics  of  Plato  were  floating  in  the  air.  So  liere; 
every  field,  every  forest,  every  acre  and  yon  waters  suggest  mem- 
ories dear  to  every  freeman's  heart,  and  such  as  all  true  Americans 
should  delight  ever  to  recall. 

'  From  the  time  in  wliich  it  was  known  that  this  beautiful  valley 
led  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  extensive  prairies  of  the  west,  it  has 
been  the  avenue  along  which  the  most  valiant  forces  have  moved, 
as  well  as  the  scene  for  struggles  bitter,  persistent  and  sanguinary. 
True,  those  of  the  whites  who  were  the  first  to  threail  it  from  the 
east  were  our  own  Dutch  forefathers,  and  like  their  fathers  were 
in  quest  of  tha  trade  which  made  them  the  most  successful  mer- 
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chants  in  the  worKl ;  wliile  t]iose  who  passed  in  from  the  west  were 
the  missionaries  of  the  cross,  who,  as  tliey  followed  its  grassy 
level,  hohl  hii^h.  in  air  the  symbol  of  their  faith.  But  though  the 
cross  and  commerce  so  early  entered  its  verdant  gates,  only  a  few- 
years  passeil  ere  it  witnessed  scenes,  tlian  which  the  pages  of  his- 
tory nowhere  recoril  any  more  terrible  or  severe.  Here  it  was 
where  the  Five  Xations  made  their  home,  whose  Tekawhogea,  or 
■war  captain,  was  always  of  the  ^lohawks.  First,  these  confeder- 
ate tribes  were  in  league  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  cabins 
and  hunting  grounds.  Later,  when  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  the  Tuscaroras,  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  Still 
later,  they  became  wedded  to  the  English;  later  still,  they  were 
friends  of  the  white  man  of  every  nationality. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  grand  problem  that  was  ever  pre- 
senting itself  to  the  more  aggressive  nations  of  Europe  was,  shall 
the  vast  area  of  the  Iroquois  become  a  dependence;  or  shall  the 
red  man  retain  his  native  fields  and  remain  the  sole  monarch  of 
the  western  world?  The  attempts  to  solve  this  far-reaching 
problem  have  made  tliis  valley  most  historic,  and  gave  to  its  early 
people  the  name  of  "The  liomans  of  America,"  while  it  led  the 
Spartans  of  classic  Greece  to  be  called  "The  Mohawks  of  the  Old 
World." 

It  does  not  comport  with  the  exercises  of  the  hour  that  I  should 
sketch,  even  rudely,  the  events  of  which  the  acreage  about  us  is 
so  suggestive,  and  which  these  hills  once  looked  down  upon  in 
silent  awe.  Yet,  who  in  this  assembly  that  knows  where  he  stands 
can  fail  to  recall  the  associations  so  surely  connected  with  the  spot, 
aside  from  the  fact  tliat  works  were  here  erected  for  safety  and 
defense.  Over  the  very  area  whereon  we  are  now  gathered  lay 
the  only  frequented  n»ad  through  this  part  of  the  valley.  Some 
two  centuries  ago  ct)uld  we  have  looked  down  upon  this  very 
locality,  as  did  the  eagle  from  his  secluded  nest,  we  might  have 
seen  Father  loques  with  his  associate  brethren  in  <iuest  of  the  wig- 
wams of  the  Mohawks,  to  acquaint  their  dusky  tenants  with  the 
story  of  the  cross ;  and  a  little  later,  missi;>naries  from  our  own 
Dutch  cimrch  at  Albany  desiring  an  acquaintance  with  the  western 
tribes  contem[»latiiig  tlicir  mental  and  sj)iritual  inq)nnement.  In- 
deedv,  anterior  to  this,  an  In<lian  delegation  went  eastward  a'^king 
from  their  .Mbanian  friends  to  be  taught  anew  the  Christian 
truths,  that  by  dying  in  the  Ciiristian  faith,  they  might  obtain  the 
Christian  reward.  .  We  might  have  seen  likewise  the  brave  chiefs 
of  the  Iroquois  as  they  journeyed — now  for  a  national  council — 
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now  to  carry  to  their  captors  new  tokens  of  their  fiilelity  and 
allegiance.  In  truth,  no  warrior,  no  soldier,  in  war  or  in  peace,  no 
itinerant,  no  discoverer,  nor  army  of  any  nationality  could  move 
to  the  rii^'ht  or  left  without  passing  tlie  field  about  us,  and  thus 
the  site  we  would  tiiis  day  i)erpctuate.  It  was  the  natural  and 
traditional  path.  The  original  trail  from  the  brambles  and  bushes 
of  the  Mohawk  here  terminated,  and  also  the  trail  which  led  from 
the  higher  grounds  and  the  thicker  forests  at  the  west. 

Referring  to  the  topograj>hical  features  of  our  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, in  early  days,  two  trails  or  paths  lay  on  either  side  of  the 
river;  one  leading  to  Fort  William  at  the  west,  the  other  to  a 
route   by  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Black  River  and  thence    to 
Canada.     Along  this  latter  trail  the  French  traveled  in  their  over- 
land incursions  aimed    at    the    expulsion  of   the  settlers   on   our 
northwestern  frontiers.     As  it  branched  olF  some  ten  miles  or  so  to 
the  northwest   towards  Fort  William,  it  made  a  more  circuitous 
route  to  this  part  of  our  State  than  the  trail  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river;  of  whicli  our  own  Genesee  street,  with  its  numerous  stores  and 
palatial  houses  is  merely  the  development.     A  few  rods  to  the  east 
of  us  a  little  rivulet  flowed,  and  it  still  flows  l)earing  the  present 
name  of  Ballon  creek;  or,  as  it  was  called  by  our  Dutch  fathers, 
Schiceln  Fre--iser  Kill,  making  its  outlet  in  yonder  curve  in  the  broader 
current  of  the  Mohawk  ;  while  a  hundred  or  more  feet  to  the  west, 
on  the  nortli  bank  of  tlie  river.  Reels  creek  emptied  its  babbling 
waters.     Insignificant  tributaries  to  the  Mohawk  !     True,  but  in 
their  day  though  secondary  streams  they  had  a  historic  imi)ort 
quite  equivalent  to  the  early  Tiber,  or  to  the  more  pellucid  current  of 
the  Tagus.     If  the  waters  of  the  Ad(^nis  were  esteemed  sacred  by 
the  Asiatics,  and  the  Phrygians  rendered  honors  to  the  Marsyasand 
the   ]N[eander,  and   the  conquering  (ireek,  previous  to  his   ruflliug 
the  surface  of  the  Sinde,  poured  libations  into  it  from  golden  gob- 
lets, every  lover  of  freedom  should  hohl  most  dear  yon  sti-eams  for 
the  services  they  have  rendered  to  .Vmerican  growtii  and  to  Amer- 
ican glory.     Tlie  mci'ting  («f  these  two  humble  rivulets,  coming 
down   from   the  cooling  springs  born  in  yonder  hills,  laden   with 
sand  anil  gravel,  and  entering  the  river  nearly  o})posite  each  other, 
made   the   Afohawk   fordablo ;   and   I   need   hardlv  say  it    was  the 
fordabli'ness  of  the   river  that   conslituted  the  place  where  we  are 
now  assembled  the  highway  of  (his  valley.     On  the  angle  of  land 
form.Ml   by  the  south    bank  of  tlie  river,   and  the  west  shore  of 
Schwein  Fre^sec  Kill  the  Fort  was  located,  whose  >ite  we  this  day 
would  mark.     Consequently  it  guarded  not  merely  the  river  itself, 
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which  when  in  repose  riHects  the  eveniii<^  star  ami  tlic  blush  of 
morn,  but  the  tortuous  travel  east  and  west  that  led  to  it.  Its  site 
then  was  most  wisely  cliosen.  Its  position  made  it  one  of  the 
jratCB  of  this  valley,  nor  could  a  friend  or  enemy  pass  seeking  the 
east  by  tlie  Mohawk,  or  the  we<t  1)y  the  double  trail  without  pay- 
ing to  it,  if  demanded,  pro[)er  tribute. 

Kemembering,  then,  where  we  now  stand,  how  numerous  must 
have  been  the  scenes  to  which  this  site  has  been  witness!  But 
when  I  speak  of  the  scenes  with  which  this  place  is  so  surely  con- 
nected, I  have  not  in  mind  so  much  those  in  which  loving  peace  is 
80  often  eloquent,  and  upjii  which  orators  and  |)oet3  always  delight 
to  lavish,  aTid  aopropriatidy,  their  loftiest  praises,  when 

Buried  was  the  bloody  hatcliet — 
Buried  was  tlie  dreadful  war  club — 
:    '         Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons,         ■  ■ 
,  i,  And  tlio  war  cry  was  forgotten — 

rather  am  I  thinking  of  what  Avon's  bard  so  truthfully  described 
as 

'.  '  "That  son  of  hell 

Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister," 

of  war,  savagery,  slaughter,  ra|»ine,  and  all  that  kindred  terms  so 
naturally  suG^gest.  It  is  said  that  a  single  mound  remains,  with 
here  and  there  a  ditch,  to  mark  the  ancient  site  of  the  old  city  of 
Verulam.  But  connect  these  debris  of  her  former  greatness  with 
her  history,  and  the  mind  instantly  becomes  moved,  and  deeply. 
Once  she  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  Here  the 
brave  Queen  Boadicea  defen<led  the  Roman  army.  Here  St.  Alban 
received  his  martyrdom.  Here,  also  Britain  knew  British,  Roman, 
Saxon,  Danish,  Saxon  and  Norman  dynasties.  So  when  I  pause  to 
recall  where  we  are  now  met,  scene  after  scene  passes  before  me  just 
as  great  and  changing.  Indeed,  in  imagination,  I  can  see  the 
moving  to  and  fro  of  Indian  seout,  tirjd  with  revenge,  learning 
when  and  where  his  intlamed  passions  shall  next  be  given  their 
sway.  lean  seethe  tleeing  of  bleeding,  «leeimate  1  an<l  homeless 
families  hurryinii  hither  and  thither,  erimsoning  their  way  with 
blood,  seeking  that  protection  which  civilization  and  <^nly  civiliza- 
tion can  give  ami  perpetuate.  I  can  see  cruel  hordes  advancing 
from  yon.Ier  marslies  to  scalp,  to  wound,  to  kill;  and  the  marching 
of  Saxon  forces  to  check,  to  conquer  and  to  tame.  Xor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  recall  the  alternate  moving  and  retreating  of  Indians, 
French,  Dutch,  English,  tlushed  with  the  hope  of  speedy  victory. 
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or  dislieartencil  atul  cnislied  by  siKldon  defeat.  P\)r  the  Caucasian 
knew  this  spot,  as  did  tlie  hjwly  and  crut-l  re<l  man.  Xo  doubt  it; 
has  been  tlie  passive  observer  of  m:\ny  a  skirniisli,  and,  it  may  be, 
bitter  strugi:;le.  And  as  at  yonder  ford  the  weaker  rested  to 
bathe,  so  the  stron^':i.'r  availed  themselves  of  the-  [)t'bblL'd  path  and 
hurryinu;  over,  sou^lit  victory  beyond. 

Omitting  the  earlier  scenes  with  wliirh  tliis  part  of  our  lovelv 
valley  is  fairly  burdene<l,  let  me  a;  k ;  was  it  not  through  tlio 
very  fields  whereon  we  stand  that  the  s  ichems  so  often  jiassed  for 
their  peculiar  talks  to  the  ancient  placf  of  treaties— Albany ;  that 
the  adventurous  Bradstreet  crossed  witii  his  armament  for  Oswego; 
and  when  its  Fort  was  completed  that  tlie  motcly  brigades  of  Mer- 
cer, Schuyler  and  others  marched  to  occupy  and  defend  it;  and 
that  the  relief  corps  of  Webb  so  sluggishly  journeyed  ?  Indeed 
scarce  had  the  rude  posts  of  the  stockade  settled  in  their  holes  ere 
Prideaiix  and  Johnson  reached  yon  ford  Avith  the  confederate 
troops  of  New  England  and  New  Jersey  on  their  way  to  Niagara; 
breaking  camp  at  Canajoharie  on  the  19th,  and  journeying  by  this 
site  on  the  SOth  of  June.  The  same  was  true  of  other  commanders, 
and  other  forces  bent  on  kindred  missions.  As  the  tides  rise  and 
fall,  or  flood  and  ebb,  so  have  valorous  hosts  moved  to  and  fro 
before  this  place — now  to  defeat — now  to  victory — now  to  vic- 
tory— now  to  defeat.  In  yonder  meadow  the  gallant  Herkimer 
bivouacked  after  his  glorious  victory  at  Oriskany — that  royal 
Btruggle  which  turned  the  current  of  the  Revolution  and  ended  in 
onr  national  birth.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  first  water  that  cooled 
and  cleansed  his  mortal  wound  was  dipped  up  from  yonder  daisied 
bank.  The  wily  St.  Leger  also  would  have  rested  here  had  not 
the  brave  German  assured  him,  by  bullet  messages,  that  the 
longest  way  round  was  the  shortest  way  home.  Here  Arnold 
halted  in  seeking  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Numerous,  very  numerous,  are  tlu'  associations  of  this  place;  nor 
is  there  an  area  in  all  central  New  York  abounding  in  memories  of 
men  more  noble,  in  events  more  decisive,  or  in  scenes  moro 
thrilling  and  important. 

Referring,  as  I  now  am.  to  some  of  the  events  that  have  made 
this  section  of  our  valley  so  historic,  may  I  add;  few  have  ever 
estimated  the  strategic  importance  of  central  New  York,  and  the 
bearing  its  tojtography  has  exerted  upon  our  national  destiny.  In 
the  line  of  hills  a  little  to  the  south  of  us,  no  less  than  three 
fitreams  have  their  rise,  which  with  our  own  gently  flowing 
3Iohawk  and  the  Hudson  command  nearlv  one-half  the  eastern  area 
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of  tliese  United  States;  and  by  followino-  the  course  of  our  stream* 
and  valleys  we  can  invade  no  les^s  than  twenty  States  and  two- 
tliirds  of  the  territories  of  the  union.  Streams  form  a  nation's 
natural  defense  and  are  her  proper  hi^jhways;  so  have  believwl  the 
mighty  conquerors  of  the  past,  and  much  later  the  confederates 
in  our  recent  war.  In  no  mean  sense  then,  Xew  York  State  com- 
mands tlie  union.  Nor  .can  there  be  but  one  government  on  this 
continent  so  long  as  our  rivers,  valleys  and  mountains  remain  as 
now.  The  honored  President  of  this  society,  Horatio  Seymour, 
the  sage  of  Deerfield 

'    '        "  Qui  deco/'i  dccns  addit  avito, 

assures  us  that,  in  company  with  General  Wintield  Scott,  from  an 
elevated  point  near  the  contiueuce  of  the  31ohawk  ^nd  the  Hudson 
rivers,  he  ovcrl«»oked  the  range  of  highlands  wliich  marked  their 
courses;  and  that  the  hero  of  so  many  battles,  stretching  out  his 
arm,  remarked  :  ''IJemember  this  has  been  the  strategic  point  in 
all  the  wars  waged  for  the  control  of  this  continent."  And  this 
is  simply  one  of  the  hiirhlands  of  our  State.  Add  to  it  those  of 
which  I  liave  just  spoken,  tliose  wooded  summits  which  the  sun 
first  doth  gild,  and  from  them  we  can  pass  down  not  merely  to  our 
seaboard  cities,  but  to  the  vast,  vast  acres  which  make  our 
reunited  and  prosjierous  country. 

The  Fort  that  formerly  occu[>ied  this  site  was  built  in  1759; 
more  than  forty  years  after  the  erection  of  Forts  Ticonderoga  and 
Onondaga,  and  some  forty-seven  years  after  Fort  Hunter,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  tirst  Fort  erected  among  the  Five  Nations.  It  was 
merely  one  in  a  long  chain  of  similar  structures  that  united  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  with  the  deeper  and  bluer  watei^s  of  our 
western  lakes.  On  the  west,  the  nearer  were  Forts  Bull  and 
William,  with  Forts  Herkimer  ami  Hendricks  at  the  east.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  colonies  desiring  to  strengthen  themselves  in  this 
valley,  and  the  necessity  of  supplies  and  ammunition  being  con- 
veniently located,  as  well  as  shelter  for  the  settlers  when  threatened 
or  pursued  by  thirsty  and  bloody  foes. 

Under  date  of  July  10,  1755,  the  lords  of  trade  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Hardy  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  system  to  be  laid  down 
for  the  defense  of  the  frontiers;  for  the  management  of  the 
Indians;  what  Forts  should  be  built,  where  located,  and  the  num- 
ber of  troops  reipiired  to  give  etriciency  to  the  colonies.  Hardy, 
in  replying  to  this  (.•omnuuiication,  suggested  that  three  P^orts 
should  be  erected  on  the  northern   frontiers;  one  on  the  Hudson 
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river;  another  at  Lake  George;  a  tliirJ  at  or  about  where  "Wooii 
creek  and  South  Bay  mix  their  waters;  auotlier  in  tlie  Onondaga 
country  wfiere  tlie  general  councils  of  the  Six  Nations  were  held; 
and  still  another  some  eighty  miles  to  the  west  of  Oswego.  They 
were  not,  however,  to  be  equal  in  extent,  nor  of  the  same  magni- 
tude. On  tlie  contrary,  he  expressly  mentions  tliat  some,  as  Fort 
Onondaga,  need  not  be  very  strong,  as  a  picketed  one  with  a  num- 
ber of  block-houseS  would  be  sutticient.  The  recommendations  of 
the  governor  were  adopted.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  authority 
arrived  for  their  erection  they  were  begun.  As  General  Shirley 
at  this  time  was  in  commaml  of  the  north  and  western  frontier,  he 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  more  needed  ones,  leaving  the 
less  imj)ortant  to  be  built  after  the  completion  of  those  demanded 
for  strategic  purposes.  To  his  honor  and  magnanimity  be  it  said, 
not  one  was  located  arbitrarily.  On  the  other  hand,  he  not  only 
sought  the  permission  of  the  Indians,  but  solicited  also  their  active 
co-operation.  Notably  was  this  true  of  the  Fort  built  at  Oneida. 
Ere,  however,  the  plans  of  the  government  could  be  carried  out, 
Shirley  was  gujterseded  by  the  Earl  of  Loudon  ;  it  was,  therefore, 
under  his  administration  that  this  particular  Fort  was  built,  and 
from  whom  also  it  received,  so  to  say,  its  charge.  Before  the 
Indians  yielded  their  assent  to  the  multiplication  of  defenses 
among  them,  inasmuch  as  they  were  desired  for  the  present  emerg- 
ency, and  their  erection  somewhat  interfered  with  their  fishing  and 
hunting  places,  and  they  who  garrisoned  them  too  frequently 
abused  their  privilege,  it  was  expi-essly  stipulated  that  all  minor 
posts  shouhl  be  destroyed,  so  soon  as  the  war  ended. 

The  size  and  shape  of  Fort  Schuyler  I  have  yet  to  learn,  as  well 
as  the  special  character  of  its  construction.  As  Fort  Stanwix  at 
Rome  was  erected  the  year  ])revious,  and  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  doUars,  and  upon  the  most  true  and 
approve*]  scientific  principles  of  military  engineering,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Foit  on  whose  site  we  arc  now  met  was  either 
as  costly  or  extensive.  Katlier,  since  -the  completion  of  Fort 
Stanwix  gave  abundant  accommodations  for  a  large  garrison,  and 
aflforded  complete  shelter  for  supplies  and  fugitives,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  was  a  simple  block-house,  w^ith  openings  for  can- 
non an<l  mu<ket,  and  palisaded  eo  as  to  furnish  proper  protection 
to  all  needing  it  for  safety  or  aggressive  warfare.  I  thus  speak, 
for  such  was  the  character  of  the  Forts  to  tiie  east  which  occupied, 
similar  subordinate  positions.  In  Barber's  collection  of  New  York, 
we  are  told  that  the  "  first  building  erected  within  the  limits  of 
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Utioa  u'as  a  mud  fort,  duritii^  the  ol<l  French  war.  It  was^  situated 
between  Main  street  and  the  bank  of  the  river  a  little  eastward  of 
Sooontl  street."  When  I'ort  Schuyler  had.aco(iin()lishe(l  its  mis- 
sion, or  the  war  over,  the  authorities  kept  the  ))roniise  made  to  the 
allies,  and  with  other  constructions  of  like  character,  it  was  given 
over  to  decay. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  day  the  Fort  was  namec]  for  an 
otticer,  at  this  very  period  in  the  active  service  of  his  country. 
Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  Xew  Jersey.  Already  had  the  noble 
deeds  of  Peter  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  become  household  words;  but 
as  the  dash,  bravery,  heroism  and  philanthropy  of  his  namesake 
•were  daily  coming  more  and  more  into  view,  and  were  command- 
ing the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  it  received 
his  name,  simply  as  a  feeble  acknowledgment  of  the  services  he 
had  already  rendered  the  governmout,  as  well  as  a  reminder  for 
further  faithfulness,  devotion  and  sacrifice. 

That  the  Fort  was  called  for  the  Jersey  and  not  for  the  Albanian 
Schuyler,  we  need  but  recall  the  custom  that  prevailed  at  this  day 
in  naming  every  stockade  or  defense  for  an  officer  then  in  active 
Bervice.  Unhapjdly  when  its  foundations  were  laid  Peter  Schuyler, 
of  Albany,  had  been  in  his  grave  twenty-five  years,  while  his  name- 
sake of  New  .Jersey  was  in  command  of  the  Jersey  Blues  then 
garrisoning  Oswego.  Nor  among  all  the  otHcers  in  the  army  was 
there  one  more  popular,  self-sacriticing,  or  the  recipient  of  higher 
honors.  When  others  were  timiil  and  doubtful,  he  was  bold ;  when 
they  parleyed  and  delayed,  he  was  nervous  and  anxious  for  action; 
when  the  State  was  unable  to  pay  its  trooj)s,  he  advanced  moneys 
for  the  same  from  his  private  resources;  and  more  especially,  when 
the  general  government  could  not  and  did  not  ransom  her  soldiers 
from  captivity,  Peter  Scluiyler.  of  New  Jersey,  became  their 
deliverer  by  personally  piircha>ing  their  redenii»tion,  and  with  no 
hope  of  return.  Indeed  his  bravery,  patriotism  and  piiilanthropy 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  likewise  the  testimony 
and  tradition  of  his  descendants  still  living  in  New  Jersey,  that  it 
was  their  ancestor  for  whom  this  Fort  was  called  ;  and  at  this  very 
hour  their  choicest  heirloom  consists  of  the  sword  once  worn  by 
their  noble  sire  during  his  campaigns  in  cur  valley,  wlicn  the  old 
blockhouse  first  came  into  being.  While  Peter  Schuyler,  of 
Albany,  had  frequently  given  his  services  to  Jiis  country,  and 
enjoyed  a  most  enviable  ret)utation  among  the  Indians,  he  was, 
however,  more  a  man  of  peace;  In  fact,  he  was  ottered  the 
honor  of  knighthood  for  his   civic  services.     Peter  Schuyler,  of 
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New  Jersey,  was  a  man  of  war,  and  for  his  military  flash  ami 
sagacity  received  the  commemlation  of  tlie  Kiiglisli  parliament, 
through  William  Pitt;  while  the  colonies  manifested  their  gratitude 
for  his  great  philanthropy  by  frequently  rendering  him  unwonted 
honors.  ^ 

As  in  studying  the  early  history  of  this  section  of  our  State,  we 
frequently  meet  with  the  names  Fort  Schuyler  and  Old  Fort 
Schuyler,  niav  T  observe  in  jia-^sinL:,  that  during  the  Rovolutionary 
war  an  attemi)t  was  made  to  give  the  name  of  Schuyler  to  the 
Fort  erected  on  or  near  the  site  of  Fort  Stanwix,  at  Konie;  while 
the  Fort  which  we  this  day  would  commemorate  was  alluded  to 
as  Old  Fort  Schuyler.  But  as  these  two  Forts  derived  their  names 
from  two  ditlerent  indivduals  of  the  same  distinguished  lamily,  so 
did  they  occupy  ditlerent  cites.  To  repeat,  our  Fort  Schuyler 
derived  its  name  from  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  ni  Xew  Jersey,  and 
of  Indian  renown;  while  the  Fort  which  supplanted  Fort  Stanwix 
was  called  after  General  Philip  Schuyler,  of  Xew  York,  and  of 
Revolutionary  memory. 

Here  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Schuyler  family  will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

The  family  of  Schuyler  has  always  p^laycd  a  most  important 
part  in  the  history  of  our  commonwealth.  The  first  who  appears 
on  the  historical  page  Avas  Philip  Pietersen  Schuyler,  a  pure 
Hollander,  who  came  to  these  western  shores  in  1650.  His  an- 
cestral acres  lay  about  the  famous  old  city  of  Dordrecht.  After 
an  honored  career,  he  died  on  the  0th  of  ^lay,  168:^,  O.  S.  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  Dutch  church  at  Albany.  His  fourth  child  bore 
his  father's  name,  nor  was  he  any  the  less  distinguished.  He  was 
born  at  the  city  of  Albany,  and  after  its  incorporation  became  its 
first'rnayor,  occupyin'j:  this  position  from  1G8C  to  lij04.  In  IGSS  he 
received  the  commission  of  major  of  the  militia,  ami  Itefore  the  close 
of  the  year  was  given  conunand  of  the  Fort  in  his  native  city.  He 
was  also  made  a  member  and,  at  a  later  period,  became  the  president 
of  his  majesty's  council  for  the  province  of  Xew  York;  and  for  a 
while  aciiu'^  governor  of  the  colony.  He  was  chief  commissioner 
for  Indian  atlairs,  and  held  that  arduous  and  responsi'ole  posi- 
tion many  vears.  To  impress  the  government  of  ()ueen  Anne 
with  the  character  of  its  allies,  in  1710  he  visited  England,  taking 
■with  hitn  several  Iroquois  chiefs  with  whose  constituency  he  was 
on  terms  of  iiitimacy.  As  a  token  of  her  respect  for  the  serviced 
he  had  rendered  the  government,  Ciueen  Aime  presented  him  on  his 
return  with  a  silver  vase.  This  was  the  Schuyler  whom  the 
Indians  love  1  to  call  "Brother  Quedcr."     He  died  in  IT'24. 
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The  ninth  cliihl  of  Phili})  rietorsen  Sclmyler  was  Jolin,  whose 
son  John  was  the  honored  father  of  (General  I'liilip  Schuyler,  the 
trusted  and  tried  friend  of  .America,  and  wl)o  fonn;lit  po  bravely 
for  her  independence.  He  was  baptized,  as  was  Ids  friend 
Benjamin  Franklin,  on  the  day  of  his  Vnrth. 

The  sixth  child  of  Piiilip  Pietersen  was  Arent  Scliuylor,  wlio  was 
born  in  the  city  of  .Vlbauy  in  1GG2.  He  was  given  the  name  of 
his  maternal  i;randf;ithf r.  He  married  Jenneke  Teller,  November 
2r)t]i,  1G84,  and  commenced  housG-keepinix  on  Xorth  Pearl  street, 
Albany,  as  the  records  read,  "in  the  house  where  the  eagle  hangs 
out."  Tlie  notarial  papers  inform  us  that  as  his  name  Arent 
meant  eagle,  he  hung  out  in  a  cage  a  live  eagle,  to  mark  his 
residence,  instead  of  a  door  plate.  About  the  year  1G03,  he 
removed  to  Xew  York  city.  Li  an  Indian  deed  dated  July  13th, 
1G9G,  he  is  styled,  "  ^Merchant  of  the  city  of  Xew  York." 
Having  purchased,  however,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  Xew 
Jersey,  near  Poinpton,  he  removed  there  perhaps  in  1V06,  and  ever 
afterwards  regarded  this  State  as  his  home.  In  April,  1710,  he 
purchased  an  additional  farm  on  Xew  Barbadocs  Xeck,  the  present 
site  of  Belleville,  to  which  he  removed  the  same  year. 

As  an  illus^t ration  of  the  surprises  that  await  the  more  bohl  and 
adventurous,  let  me  relate  an  incident  which,  as  we^hall  see,  gave 
liim  no  mean  wealth,  as  well  as  social  influence,  in  his  adopted 
State.  As  one  of  his  negroes  was  plowing,  he  happened  to  turn 
up  a  greenish  heavy  stone,  which  he  took  to  his  master,  who,  dis- 
covering that  it  contained  co])]ier,  sent  it  to  England  for  analysis. 
It  was  found  to  possess  eigiity  per  cent  of  this  valued  metal. 
Desiring  to  reward  the  faithful  and  thoughtful  slave,  Schuyler 
asked  him  to  name  three  things  that  he  desired  most,  assuring  him 
that  his  wishes  would  be  gravely  con.^iilered.  The  slave  answered 
tirst,  that  he  might  remain  with  his  ma>tcr  as  long  as  he  lived; 
second,  that  he  might  have  all  the  tobacco  he  could  smoke;  and 
third,  that  he  might  have  a  dressing-gown  like  his  master's,  with 
big  brass  buttons.  Schuyler  suggested  he  should  ask  for  some- 
thing more.  After  a  moment's  thought,  the  negro  replied  '"that 
lie  might  have  a  little  more  tobacco."  How  true  that  were  the 
loftiest  ambition  of  some  fully  gratified,  it  would  end  in  smoke  ! 

The  family  of  Arent  Schuyler  consisted  of  his  sons  Philip, 
Casperus,  John.  Peter,  Adoniah,  and  his  daughters  Eve  and 
Cornelia.  His  third  son  ^ViHiam  died  in  infancy.  Peter,  his  fifth 
son,  the  noble  man  whom  we  this  day  would  honor,  was  born  on 
his  father's  farm  in  1710;  whether  the  one  at  Pompton   or  Belle- 
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ville  it  is  (liffifult  to  say.  Of  lii.-  I'arly  days  little  is  known  bcyon-i 
his  recfivini;  a  liberal  education,  and  such  as  qualified  him  for 
future  usefulness. 

His  father  (lyinijc  in  1730,  ;inil  leavinp^  him  by  his  will  some 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  hmd  near  the  Kahway  river,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Elizabeth,  led  him  to  make  Niw 
Jersey  his  home.  lie  married  Mary,  daui^hter  of  John  Walter, 
of  New  York,  a  man  of  considerable  influence  and  great  wealth 
who  live<l  at  this  period  in  Hanover  square  in  the  same  city.  It 
apoears  he  hail  but  one  child,  a  daughter  named  Catharine;  to 
whom,  as  his  will  reads,  he  bec[ueaths  all  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
and  her  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. 

But  rather  than  occupy  ourselves  with  the  biography  of  Colonel 
Schuyler,  since  he  was  quite  a  prominent  figure  in  the  struggle  in 
which  the  colonists  were  now  engage<l,  let  me,  though  necessarily 
very  imperfectly,  review  the  condition  of  the  country  at  this  time, 
and  as  we  unfold  it,  mark  the  man. 

From  the  hour  in  which  the  French  liad  obtained  a  foot  liold  on 
American  soil,  and  had  become  acquainted  with  its  general 
character,  tliey  coveted  to  make  it  a  dependency  of  the  P''rench 
crown.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  every  known 
expedient  was*  resorted  to  from  actual  jiurchase,  to  foi'cible 
expulsion.  To  add  ethcicncy  to  their  design,  a  chain  of  Forts  was 
befjuti  to  extend  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  ■Mississippi; 
while  later  they  were  ])lanted  westward  as  far  as  the  present  city 
of  Detroit;  thus  literally  to  hem  in  the  colonists,  and  when  the 
proper  hour  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  The 
formal  declaration  of  war,  by  the  powers  in  Europe  in  1744,  added 
to  the  growing  hatred  of  the  contending  ])arties;  and  laid  open 
our  frontier  State  wider  to  all  the  horrors  with  which  they  had 
become  already  too  familiar.  Indeed,  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
rapidlv  assumed  such  proportions,  that  the  province  became  most 
clearly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  only  permanent 
safety  lay  in  the  coiupiest  of  Canada,  and  in  making  it  a  tribute 
to  the  English  realm.  With  this  in  view,  Governor  Shirley,  of 
Massachusetts,  jjroposeil  at  once  the  capturing  of  Louisburg,  and 
particularly  it,  since  all  conceded  this  settlement  to  be  the  key  to 
the  French  occupation.  At  the  same  time  aid  was  dispatched  to 
Oswego,  the  many  frontier  Forts  were  strengthened,  and  measures 
entered  upon  to  engage  the  Iroquois  in  the  war  now  upon  the 
nation.  White  the  colonists  were  thus  paying  their  attention  to 
the    invaders   at    Cape    Breton,    all   the   country,   especially   that 
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portion  alonci  our  northern  frontier,  was  kept  \n  perj)ctual  disturb- 
ance, by  the  actions  of  the  Trench  and  their  tawny  allies. 

But  to  attempt  any  liistory  of  tiie  atrocities  of  the  French  at 
this  time,  aloiiy;  the  frontiers  of  our  State,  would  be  merely  a 
recapitulation  of  the  massacre  at  Schenectady  in  1G90,  and  tlie 
still  later  barbarities  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valleys.  As  they 
were  of  an  uncalk'd  for  character  they  awoke  a  spirit  of  determined 
resLstance  among  the  coloines,  and  sjnured  them  to  vigilance  and 
action.  Among  other  results  they  drew  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler 
from  his  Jersey  acres,  and  led  him  to  ofier  his  services  to  tlie 
country.  This  was  in  1  V4G.  The  recorils  of  the  acts  of  the  Xew 
Jersey  legislature  fortius  year  contain  the  following:  "  P"'or  colonel 
of  the  forces  raised  in  this  province  for  the  intende<l  expedition, 
it  is  unanimously  recommended  his  honor,  Peter  Schyuler,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  well-known  to  several  members  of  this  board,  of  good 
estate  and  reputation,  and  very  pi-oper  to  be  commissionated  for 
the  purpose."  Having  acce))ted  this  high  and  responsible 
position,  our  hero  was  immediately  ordered  to  proceed  to  Oswego, 
to  garrison  the  Fort,  and  make  ready  for  any  service  to  which  he 
might  be  summoned.  Surrounding  himself  with  the  troo})s  he 
had  been  able  to  enlist,  on  the  third  of  September  he  embarked  at 
Amboy,  en  route  for  Oswego,  via  the  Hudson  river  and  Albany- 
As  the  government,  however,  had  failed  to  furnish  the  necessary 
additional  force,  that  was  to  come  from  England,  Schuyler,  after 
a  delay  of  five  months  in  Albany,  was  recalled.  Though  deeply 
chagiined  at  the  failure  of  the  home  government  to  redeem  its 
promise,  and  the  inefhciency  also  of  those  who  had  the  care  of 
colonial  atlairs,  this  experience,  however,  simply  brought  out 
some  of  his  more  prominent  characteristics,  and  led  the 
authorities  to  see  with  whom  tliey  were  dealing.  Durinic  his 
detention  at  .Vli/any,  he  informed  the  Xew  Jersey  governor  that 
his  men  were  in  want  of  a  surgeon,  medicine,  shirts,  flints,  colors, 
bread  and  peas.  Besides  this,  unless  they  soon  received  their  pay, 
they  had  tlireatened  to  leave;  taking  with  them  their  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  Governor  Huniilton's  reply  to  their  communica- 
tion, he  complimented  Colonel  Schuyler  for  the  zeal  he  had  shown 
in  his  majesty's  service;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  assurance 
that  that  very  day  he  had  ordered  for  each  one  of  his  soldiers  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  two  sjteckled  shirts,  ]3ut  as  the  troops  felt  that 
this  promise  of  the  authorities  would  be  similar  to  others  with 
which  they  hatl  become  acquainted,  Colonel  Schuyler,  fearing  they 
might    desert,  advanced    from    his    own    private  means  several 
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thousatKl  pounils,  enouprli  to  meet  their  wants,  and  to  silence  all 
their  murmurs.  The  more  important  needs  of  his  men  having 
thus  been  met,  Colonel  Schuyler  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Saratoga  and  await  the  commands  that  there  would  be  sent  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  experiences  that  had  overtaken  him 
while  at  Albany  were  here  repeated ;  and  they  were  met  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  mean  time,  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  bringing  an  end  to  the  war,  left  Colonel 
Schuyler  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  to  New  Jersey ;  where,  after 
a  few  weeks'  delav  he  found  himself  engaged  once  more  in  his 
former  labors. 

Thougli  the  war  had  been  officially  declaied  to  be  at  an  end,  so 
far,  however,  as  America  was  concerned,  after   all  nothing  really 
had   been    gained.     On    tlie     contrary,  the    country  had   greatly 
suffered,  and   so  had  humanity.     The  boundaries  betwe.en  British 
and  French  possessions  were  yet   unsettled  ;  nor  had   either  con- 
testant acknowledged  the  right  of  the  other  to  portions  of  Maine; 
but   more    particularly   to    the    basin  of   the    Ohio.     With    such 
important   questions    unadjusted,  the  opportunities  for  renewing 
old  hostilities  were  exceedingly  frequent ;  so  much   so  that  even 
an    unprejudiced    mind    easily    discovered    them.     The    following 
added    very    much    to    the    accumulating     complications.      The 
English  government,  (under  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  of  1744)  had 
permitted  Virginia  to  assume  the  right   of  territory  as  far  west 
as  the  Mississippi.     In  harmony  with  this  treaty,  a  large  grant  of 
land  situated  on  the  Ohio  river  was  given  to  several  individuals 
of    wealth    and   influence,  residing    in   England  and  in   Virginia. 
The    grantees  on   taking  possession  of    their    property  naturally 
adopted    measures    for   their   government    and    protection.     Tlie 
<TOvernmont  in  Canada  having  learned  of  these  proceedings,  and 
ref^arding  tiieni  as  an  intrusion  upon  French  rights,  informed  the 
governors  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  of  the  encroacliments 
thus  ma.le;  and  warned  them  that   in   case  they  did  net  desist, 
such  steps  would  be  taken  as  the  invasion  of  a  domain  demanded. 
His  threats  receiving  no  attention,  in  pursuance  of  his   purpose, 
the  French  governor  ordered  his  troops  to  the  town  of  Pic(iua,  in 
the  valley  of  the  ^Nliami,  to  demand  its  surrender  v.ith  the  English 
traders  therein  and  their  effects.    'The  Indians  hi  charge,  declaring 
that    the    English   were    their   guests,   refused;    whereui)on    the 
French  assaulted  the  town  and  destroyed  the  Fort;  and  to  show, 
it  may  be,  the  ^letermir.ation  with  which  they  proposed   to  carry 
cot  their  measures,  the   king  of  the  Piankeshaws  was  sacriticed 
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and  eaten.  Thus,  in  Ohio  began  anew  that  tlame  whose  buried 
tires  were  once  more  to  illuminate  not  simply  the  western  frontiers, 
but  the  homes  and  ilie  hearths  of  all  the  colonies. 

Dinwiddle,  the  lirateiiant  governor  of  Virginia,  regarding  con- 
duct so  nnprovoki-d  as  tantamount  to  an  invasion,  in  1753, 
dis{)atched  ^Nlajor  G^'orge  Washington  with  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  forces  in  the  Ohio,  demanding  that  he  with- 
draw from  the  territory  of  his  majesty,  and  make  due  explanation 
for  an  act  so  dastardly  and  cruel.  De  St.  Pierre  then  the  commander 
of  the  Ohio,  who  received  this  letter,  replied  that  he  had  acted 
from  instructions  given  him  by  the  governor  general  of  Canada; 
still  he  would  forward  to  him  the  communication.  "While  the 
correspondence  was  progressing,  the  French  increas;.'d  the 
difficulties  by  litting  out  an  expedition  under  •Duquesne  to  occupy 
the  Ohio  valley;  learning  which  the  Indians  determined  to  resist. 
Two  fleet  runners  passed  down  this  very  valley  to  the  home  of 
Sir  William  Johnson  with  belts,  soliciting  his  assistance.  At  the 
same  time  an  Indian  envoy  met  the  French  at  Niagara,  and 
■warned  them  back,  Xothing  daunted,  however,  they  pushed  on, 
till  they  came  to  the  harbor  of  Erie,  vrhere  they  were  again 
entreated  to  return.  As  the  speech  of  Tamacharisson,  the  h:df 
king,  brought  a  rejdy  from  the  French  commander  that  proved  a 
hurricane  to  the  flames  already  smoldering,  permit  me  to  repro- 
duce the  two  in  their  entirety.  "  Father,"' saiil  the  Indian,  "you 
are  disturbers  in  this  land,  by  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us  and 
by  force.  This  is  our  land,  and  not  yours.  Father,  both  you  and 
the  English  are  white;  wo  live  in  a  country  between.  Therefore 
the  laud  belongs  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  you ;  but  the 
Great  Being  above  allowed  it  to  be  a  dwelling  place  for  us ;  so, 
father,  I  desire  you  to  withdraw,  as  I  have  done  our  brothers, 
the  English." 

"Child,"  replied  the  French  officer,  "you  talk  foolishly;  you 
say  the  land  belongs  to  you;  but  not  so  much  of  it  as  the  black 
of  your  nails  is  yours.  It  is  my  land;  and  I  will  have  it,  let  who 
will  stand  up  against  it."  What  arrogance  !  What  assumption  ! 
Who  can  wonder  that  such  words  should  quicken,  inflame  and 
curdle  even  Indian  blood. 

The  mission  of  Washington  proving  as  fruitless  as  the  entreaties 
of  the  Indians,  on  his  return  to  Virginia  preparations  were 
immediately  made  to  assert  the  right  of  the  colonists.  As  soon  as 
possible  a  regiment  was  raised,  and  under  the  command  of 
Washington    moved    for    the   Ohio:    but    mcetincj    with   defeat 
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iiotbinfj  was  aocomj>lishc<l.  Alreaily  had  the  Frcnfli  advanced  as 
lar  eastward  as  the  ])rcseiit  site  of  I*ittshurg;  and  aid(>d  hv  a 
strong  force  mukT  J)c  C<>ntrec(cnr  possessed  themselves  of  tlie 
Fort  the  A'irginiaus  had  hero  erectetl.  It  was  at  this  time  tliat  the 
colonists  were  exhorted  to  confederacy.  Accordingly,  ou  the 
19th  of  Jane,  1754,  a  conference  of  commissioners  from  every 
State  nortli  of  tlie  Potomac  met  in  Albany,  to  consider  a  plan 
•which  their  own  needs  and  the  exigency  of  the  hour  demanded. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  every  memhor  of  the  council,  that  a  union  of 
all  the  colonies  was  al)Solutely  required.  From  this  hour  the 
French  discovered  the  English  were  in  earnest ;  nor  were  thev 
deceived.  The  States  having  become  confederated  felt  their 
duties  and  resjionsibilities.  Concerted  measures  were  therefore 
prepared,  not  merely  to  check  tlie  advance  of  the  French,  but  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  country.  ^lassachusetts,  Xew  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  immediately  voted  supplies  for 
the  campaign,  and  many  of  their  valiant  sons  were  soon  on  the 
march.  The  resolves  of  the  colonists  quite  jiaralyzed  the 
home  government.  While,  however,  it  was  hesitating,  the  Duke 
■of  Cambridge,  early  in  1775,  sent  over  General  Braddock  with  a 
detachment  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  to  be  used  by  the  colonics  as 
were  tlieir  needs.  One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  IJraddock 
after  his  arrival  was  calling  together  the  several  governors,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  learning  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  and  to 
agree  on  some  })lan  for  unite<l  action.  This  council  convened  at 
Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  Aiiril  14,  1755,  at  which  the  following 
four  expeditions  were  agreed  upon :  The  first  was  to  bo  directed 
against  Fort  Duquesne,  to  be  commanded  by  Braddock  in  person ; 
the  second,  to  capture  Forts  Frontenac  and  Niagara,  under 
General  Shirley;  the  third,  to  seize  Crown  Point,  under  the 
leadership  of  General  "William  Johnson ;  while  the  last,  imder 
Lawrence,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  to  reduce 
this  province,  according  to  the  English  interpretation  of  its 
boundaries.  • 

It  was  now  that  the  martial  and  patriotic  spirit  of  Colonel  Peter 
Schuyler  became  again  aroused,  and  that  he  puts  his  sword  and 
life  at  the  control  of  his  country.  Since  his  former  cami)aigns  had 
made  him  quite  familiar  with  frontier  life,  he  was  at  once 
ordered  to  occupy  with  his  regiment  Fort  Oswego,  which 
he  did,  reaching  it  July  20,  1755.  As  Braddock,  however, 
had  just  experienced  an  inglorious  defeat,  which  exposed 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  the  inroads  of  the  French  hirelings. 
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in  December  of  the  same  venr,  lie  was  instructed  to  abandon 
Os'wego,  return  home  and  jirepare  for  such  contingencies,  to  which 
it  was  thonght  the  recint  reverses  must  leaih  During  the  winter, 
he  occupied  a  bloek-lionse  on  the  banl<s  of  the  Delaware.  In  the 
spring,  on  his  return  to  tiie  north,  he  was  ordered  back  to  Oswego, 
wliich,  after  many  delays,  he  reached  July  1,  1756.  On  his 
arrival,  learning  that  Montcalm  had  determined  on  the  invasion  of 
the  province,  and  that  he  proposed  to  begin  by  the  reduction  of 
the  Fort  at  Oswego.  Colonel  Schuyler  prejiarcd  himself  for  the 
threatened  conflict.  3Ican\vhile,  the  provincials,  learning  through 
Indian  spies  of  the  proposed  attack,  instructed  General  Webb  to 
march  with  the  force  at  his  command  to  Schuyler's  relief.  He 
failed  to  arrive  in  time.  Tlie  Fort  was  attticked  with  great 
earnestness  and  vigor.  "When  the  struggle  began.  Colonel  Schuyler 
■was  posted  with  his  men  some  six  hundred  yards  to  the  westward 
of  the  Fort,  in  a  small,  imflnished  redoubt,  used  for  keeping 
cattle;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  was  busy  in  cutting 
down  the  bushes  near  the  Fort  and  making  fascines.  The  next 
morning.  Colonel  fiercer,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  was 
killed.  On  learning  his  death,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Littlehales  sent 
for  Colonel  Schuyler,  and,  after  a  council  of  war,  orders  were 
issued  to  cease  firing  and  prepare  for  capitulation.  Colonel 
Schuyler  opposed  the  surrender;  but  being  overruled  was  obliged 
to  yield.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  history  a  more 
ignominous  submission,  though  it  stipulated  that  the  entire 
garrison  should  march  out  with  the  full  honors  of  war.  On 
razing  the  Fort,  Montcalm  immediately  returned  to  Canada, 
carrying  among  other  prisoners,  the  brave,  uncompromising 
Colonel  Schuyler,  the  hero  of  this  happy  hour. 

Though  in  captivity  and  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  if  caring 
for  one's  command  and  mitigating  the  hard  trials  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  situated  as  was  he,  in  provi<ling  for  their  wants,  and 
in  aiiling  the  poor  Indians  who,  through  this  and  other  disasters  to 
provincial  arms,  had  fallen  into  French  hands,  be  any  indication 
of  loyalty — or  true  manhood,  even  in  Canada,  Colonel  Schuyler 
•was  none  the  less  active  in  the  interests  of  his  country  than  when 
in  the  field.  His  military  abilities,  social  position  and  magna- 
nimity of  spirit  were  soon  discovered  by  the  French,  and  duly 
acknowledged.  Liberties  were  accorded  to  him  that  others  had 
never  enjoyed,  which  he  embraced ;  nor  did  he  ever  abuse  them. 
As  he  loved  his  couatry  and  its  flag,  so  did  he  love  her  sons  and 
her  wards. 
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Away  from  the  noise  of  war  atul  in  retirement,  he  spent  his 
time  not  in  phiuning  new  campaiirns,  nor  in  devisinsj  means  for 
escape;  but  in  vih^iting,  comfortin^ij^  and  caring  for  the  unliappy 
prison  soldiers  about  him,  English,  American  and  Indian,  who, 
through  the  clianccs  of  war,  had  become  captives.  Fathers  and  sons, 
•who  could  illy  be  spared  from  their  homes,  lie  gladly  and  promptly 
ransomed  from  his  private  purse;  while  for  the  sick  he  procured 
unusual  attention,  knowing  no  nationality  in  his  ministries  of 
sympathy  and  love.  In  fact,  during  his  stay  in  C-mada,  he  was 
allowed  by  the  authorities  to  have  a  house  by  himself,  who-je  doors 
were  2ver  wide  open  for  his  countrymen,  all  of  whom  were  free  to 
visit  him;  nor  were  any  who  sought  his  kindly  counsel  or  benefac- 
tions sent  empty  away.  At  this  period  in  his  history,  he  advanced 
more  than  twenty  thousand  livres  to  secure  the  release  of  Indians, 
personally  caring  for  them  until  they  wei"e  able  to  be  returned  to 
their  homes.  ]Many  provincials  received  advances  in  money,  far 
beyond  their  ability  to  pay;  and  when  reproved  for  his  liberality, 
he  informed  his  censors  that  his  silver  could  not  be  better  be- 
stowed. Nobleman!  O  generous  heart !  When  will  others,  with 
far  greater  means,  be  moved  with  similar  feelings  for  our  common 
humanitv,  and  learn  this  plain  lesson,  that  moneys  expended  in  the 
interests  of  those  who  put  their  lives  at  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, is  spent  most  humanely,  most  wisely.  Let  those  in  our  city, 
whom  fortune  has  favored,  give  as  freely  of  their  accumulations 
or  inheritance  as  did  Colonel  Peter  Sclmyler,  for  the  heroes  who 
have  gone  forth  from  the  homes  about  us,  and  this  very  hour,  not 
only  would  many  a  domestic  want  be  met,  but  in  some  one  of  our 
streets  we  should  see  a  monument  commemorative  of  their  sacrifice 
and  heroism,  as  stately,  grand  and  beautiful  as  any  which  the  sun 
this  dav  gilds,  or  whieh  this  night  the  stars  silently  watch  and  so 
gladly  look  down  upon. 

In  the  autumn  of  1750,  Colonel  Schuyler  was  allowed  on  parole 
to  leave  Montreal  and  visit  the  city  of  New  York,  bearing  a 
commission  from  the  governor  general  of  Canada  to  make  terms 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in 
November;  and  as  his  reputation  for  sympathy,  kindness  and  great 
philanthro[)y — all  that  he  had  done  for  the  ledemption  of  his 
captive  countrymen  had  ])receded  him,  he  was  received  with  un- 
usual demonstrations  of  joy.  The  same  evening  the  city  was 
illuminated,  bonfires  were  kindled  on  the  common,  and  an  elegant 
entertainment-  awaited  him  at  the  King's  Arm  Tavern,  where  the 
public  generally  testified   their  great   gratification  at  his  return. 
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Tlio  next  d:iy  lie  set  out  for  liome.  Ills  neighbors  and  friends 
vrolconied  his  arrival  uith  cheers  and  tlie  booming  of  cannon.  On 
visiting  Newark  the  following  day,  the  roar  of  cannon  again 
awaited  him;  the  dwellings,  also,  of  the  pco])le  were  illuminated, 
an  honor  which  they  felt  pre-eminently  due  him  for  his  humanity, 
as  well  as  for  his  self  sacritice  and  devotion  to  his  country's 
interests.  On  going  lo  Princeton,  similar  marks  of  respect  and 
consideration  were  bestowed.  As  he  entered  that  now  classic  town, 
the  citizens  went  out  to  meet  and  escort  him  to  his  sto])ping  place; 
and  as  he  ap{)roached,  a  young  lady  advancing,  thus  addressed 
him: 

Dear  to  each  muse,  and  to  my  country  dear, 

Welcome  once  more  to  breatlie  thy  native  air ; 

Not  half  so  cheering  is  the  solar  ray 

To  the  harsh  region  of  a  winter's  day  ; 

Not  half  so  grateful  fanning  breezes  rise 

When  the  hot  dog-star  burns  the  summer  skies; 

Caesar's  shore  with  acclamation  rings, 

And,  welcome  >S'(;//yj'/^';r,  every  shepherd  sings; 

See  for  thy  brows  the  laurel  is  prepared, 

And  justly  deemed  a  patriot,  tby  reward  ; 

E'en  future  ages  shall  enroll  thy  name 

In  sacred  annals  of  immortal  fame. 

Thus  was  it  whenever  he  journeyed.  The  entire  State  was 
■moved  by  his  j)rescuce,  ami  the  distirguished  in  every  walk  of  life 
strove  to  do  him  honor.  As  many  of  her  private  sons  could  not 
forget  the  favors  which  they  had  received,  no  more  could  the  State 
withhold  paying  him,  on  all  ])roper  occasions,  the  honor  which  his 
services  had  so  often  and  nobly  won. 

But  the  days  of  his  parole  soon  passed  away.  In  obedience  to 
his  promise,  should  no  excliange  be  made  in  his  absence,  he  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  city  of  his  captivity.  William  Pitt,  and 
even  the  kii.g  himself,  comj.limentod  him  for  the  zeal  he  had 
manifested  in  the  service.  Still,  on  the  expiration  of  his  parole, 
neither  was  aide  to  redeem  him.  Even  his  jailer,  the  I\Iarquis  de 
Vaudreuil,  referred  tohimas*'thebraveold  Peter  Schuyler.''  Leav- 
ing, therefore,  Ins  home  he  set  out  for  ^Montreal,  July  1,  1758, 
arriving  there  late  the  same  month.  Beiore  his  departure  from 
New  York,  General  Abercrorabie  invested  him  with  full  powers 
for  such  an  exchange  of  prisoners  as  the  inteix-sts  of  the  country 
demanded.  To  what  extent  he  was  able  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mands of  his  senior  oftieer  is  not  known;  but  it  is  known  that 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Montreal  he  was  exchanged  for  M.  Dd 
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Noyan,  the  coinrnaiKlant  at  Fort  Fiontenac,  Once  more  then  at 
liberty,  he  returned  lionie,  having;  been  absent  nearly  six  raontlis. 
But  he  tlid  not  journey  thitherward  alone;  on  the  contrary,  Iil- 
gathered  up  such  English  ]u-isoners  as  he  had  been  able  to  excliange, 
and  many  also  whom  he  had  purchased  from  tlieir  captors  with 
his  private  funds,  jKiying  for  the  same  a  very  high  })rice.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  on  his  arriving  at  Fort  Edward,  lie  had  in  his  coni])any 
no  less  than  eighty-eigiit  men,  women  and  children  ;  among  whom 
"was  IMrs.  Howe  of  >yew  P2ngland,  afterwards  tlie  heroine  of  a 
romaoce  styled,  '"'The  Fair  Captive/'  ]Mr.  George  W.  Schuyler  of 
Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  hi  furnisliing  me  with  this  interesting  incident  adds : 
"while  a  })risoner  Mrs.  Ilowe  was  sought  but  not  won,  by  two 
Canadians,  father  and  son.  Her  situation  "was  eml)arrassing,  but 
Colonel  Schuyler  came  to  her  relief.  lie  secured  her  from  her 
suitors  by  buying  her  of  her  owner."  Unha])pily  during  Colonel 
Schuyler's  cajjtivity  the  war  lost  none  of  its  virulence,  nor  had  the 
nations  come  to  any  better  understanding  of  their  rights,  than  if 
a  sword  had  not  been  drawn.  True,  several  attemi)ts  had  1)een 
made  at  invasion,  and  numerous  plans  had  been  proposed  for  at- 
tacking the  French  and  disi)Ossessing  them  of  their  lands  ;  but: 
owing  to  serious  disagi-eemont-;  among  liritish  and  American  or 
provincial  othcers  concerning  rank,  ;'.nd  the  breaking  out  of  small-pox 
in  the  army,  nothing  permanent  had  been  accomplished.  The  recent 
advent,  however,  of  William  Pitt  to  the  premiership  of  England 
gave  the  colonists  new  hope,  and  inspired  them  with  new  purposes. 
On  his  accession,  three  expeditions  were  immediately  proposed, 
one  against  Louisburg,  the  second  against  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga,  while  the  third  was  directed  against  Fort  Duquesne; 
resulting  in  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  the  occupation  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  but  defeat  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  Though 
the  events  of  the  year  did  not  erjual  the  expectations  which  had 
been  entertained,  from  tlie  joy  and  enthusiasm  the  change  in  the 
English  ministry  had  put  into  the  heart  of  the  colonists,  the 
advantages  gained  were  marked  ar^d  decisive.  The  acquisition  of 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton  opened  the  way  to  Quebec  and  up  the 
St.  Lawrence;  and  the  success  in  the  west  enabled  n  stronger  force 
to  be  brought  against  Canada.  It  Avas,  therefore,  determined  to 
attempt  by  an  overwiielming  force  once  more  tlie  sid)jugation  of 
Canada;  and  thus  close  a  war  which  had  been  so  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  both  nations.  Xow  it  is  tliat  the  brave  Colonel 
Schuyler  is  called  again  to  the  front  with  his  Jers.'y  I>lue>,  and 
with  the  combine<l  forces  of  the  provinces   advances   northward. 
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In  this  expedition,  he  sliows  tlie  same  care  for  his  soklicrs,  and 
exhibits  the  same  devotion  to  liis  country's  welfare  as  in  liis 
former  eampai^jns.  But  without  follouinji;  the  army  as  it  moved 
for  the  Canadian  line<,  it  need  only  be  said  that,  tliis  last  invasion 
resulted  in  the  colonists,  under  Lord  Andierst,  finding  their  way 
to  ^Montreal;  in  De  A'audriuil  >urrendering  all  Canada;  and  in 
our  hero,  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  entering  victoriously  the  city, 
and  seeing  the  flag  of  St.  George  float  in  glorious  triuinjih  on  the 
very  gates  which  but  a  shoit  time  before  had  kept  him  in 
captivity.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  peace  soon  followed,  though 
the  treaty  for  the  same  was  not  signed  till  Xovember,  1762.  On 
the  caj)itulation  of  Canada,  Colonel  Schuyler  immediately  returned 
to  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic,  where  after  a  brief  rest, 
he  died,  March  7,  1762,  in  tlie  fifty-second  year  of  his  age; 
leaving  behind  him  a  rei)Utation  for  loyaltv,  bravery,  benevolence 
and  chivalrous  honor,  nnexcelled  by  any  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  conflict  now  triunipliantly  closed. 

In  person,  Colonel  Schuyler  was  tall  and  hardy,  rather  rough  it 
may  be  at  first  view,  yet,  after  a  little  acqaintance  revealing  deep 
and  genuine  sincerity.  In  conversation,  he  was  above  all  artifice, 
or  the  trartic  of  forms;  yet  he  enjoyed  friendship  with  a  true 
relish,  and  in  all  the  relations,  what  he  seemed  to  be,  he  was.  A 
newspaper  of  the  day  concludes  its  reference  to  his  character  in 
these  words:  ''Wherefore,  by  their  fruits  ye  sliall  know  them." 

Such,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  man, 
and  of  his  relation  to  our  country,  for  whom  this  old  Fort  was 
called;  nor  could  it  have  receivcl  a  name  more  honorable,  or  one 
that  could  awaken  throughout  the  entire  country  more  real, 
genuine  love  and  enthusiasm.  It  may  have  been,  some  oflicer 
gave  it  this  name  because  Colonel  Schuyler  had  ransomed  him, 
ami  thus  returned  him  to  his  home.  ]5e  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
it  "was  the  tribute  of  the  provuice  to  a  bold,  brave,  determined, 
kind  and  faithful  soldier  and  citizen.  I  greatly  rejoice  that  our 
loved  city  has  blended  with  its  origin  a  name  so  noble  and  so 
historic,  and  one  so  free  from  staiti  and  reproach,  that  other 
generations,  as  well  as  our  own,  will  deliglit  to  resj>ect  and  invest 
it  witli  that  accumulating  glory  -which  at  all  i)eriods  is  so  fully  its 
due.  y 

I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  events  Avith  which  Colonel 
Schuyler  was  associated  to  think  of  commenting  upon  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  exercises  in  whicli  we  are  now  enga!::ed.  There 
come  to  me  thoughts  uj)on  which  I  should  love  to  dwell,  and   that 
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never  can  bo  too  froquontly  alluded  to,  or  too  plainly  expressed. 
My  friend?,  we  but  too  feebly  estunate  the  struixcjle  in  wliicli 
many  of  our  lionored  ^ires  were  eng-aged,  the  price,  the  fearful 
price,  that  has  been  pai<l  for  our  country's  liberties,  and  the  great 

.,,  -  i'.  courage,  devotion  and  sacrifice  they  represent.  A  nation 
knows  nothing  of  abiding  peace  till  nerve,  muscle,  heart,  soul,  all 
we  hold  most  dear,  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and  its  altars 
have  been  made  crimson  with  blood.  Under  a  benignant  and 
overruling  providence,  the  peace  and  prosperity  we  this  day  enjoy 

(  come  from  the  zeal,  faith,  courage,  consecration   and   suffering   of 

■  those  who  have  gone  before.     In   this  world,  beautiful  as  it  is, 

peaceful  acres  represent  the  price  of  blood.     Would   to  God  that 

I  ;   '       we  might   remember  this   truth,  not  for  vain  glory,  but  to  honor 
•   '      such  as  we  this  day  recall,  to  thank,  to  reward,  to  perpetuate,     I 

trust  that  the  time  has  forever  passed  when  the  tread  of  marshalled 

'.   -.         men  shall  atrain   lliake   this   continent,  and   this   beautiful  valley 

shall  again  resound  with  the  notes  of  war,  either  for  aggression  or 

defense.     Our  inheritance  to-day  is  peace.     Being  therefore  peace, 

our  only  ambition  should  be  to  keep  it,  guard  it  most  jealously 

'    and  sacredly ;  to  be  known  and  remembered  for  the  multitude  of 

our   virtues,    and    for    the    noble    aspirations    of    sanctitied    and 

';  ■  cultivated  genius.     And  the  more  so,  since  to  attain  this  no  city 

■  ,;;•:■  .      need  be  sacked,  no  fields  devasted,  nor  blood  shed,  not  even  a  tear 

fall.     Next  to  suffering  and  dying  for  freedom,  is  the  noble  duty 

II  to  preserve  it.  The  old  Jewish  rabbi  was  right  when  he  said  that, 
\  were  the  sea  ink  and  the  land  parchment,  the  former  could  not  be 
t  able  to  describe,  nor  the  latter  to  comprise  all  the  praise  of  liberty. 
J.  Liberty  is  the  mot'ier  of  every  virtue  and  the  bcst  nurse  of 
*>  y;      genius.     The  imTuortal  Burke,  in  one  of  his  impassioned  sentences, 

asks,  what  is  liberty  v.ithout  wisdom  and  without  virtue?  We 
answer  it  is  nothing.  It  is  a  vessel  witliout  a  rudder,  a  charter 
without  a  seal.  Virtuous  liberty  should  be  our  aim,  as  it  has  been 
the  desire  of  all  who  have  coveteil  its  wealth,  and  who  have 
sought  its  establishment.  Every  country  that  submits  to  be  a 
land  of  slaves,  deserves  to  be  a  land  of  ruin.  An  Italian  poet 
once  signalized  his  love  of  imperial  Rome  in  these  noble  words: 
"Eternal  gods!  may  that  day  be  the  last  on  wliich  I  forget  the- 
bapiiiness  of  Kome."  So  should  we  think,  and  so  should  we  say. 
lie  who  is  unwilling  to  imperil  his  life,  if  need  be,  at  the  summons 
of  holy  freedom,  docs  not  merit  life.  lie  who  sincerely  loves  his 
country  leaves'  the  fiagrance  of  a  good  name  to  many  ages.  But 
I  can  not  say  what  I  would.     I   close,  then,  by  remarking  that   it 
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i:j  written  of  Cicero,  when  he  arrive<l  ;vt  Athen?!,  he  desired  to  be 
immediately  led  to  the  tomb  of  Archimi'des,  no  doubt  to  abandon 
Iiimsc'lf  to  the  inspirations  uhieh  such  a  elastic  spot  would  so 
natui-.dly  excite.  Let  ine  say,  however,  at  this  hour,  to  all  such  as 
desire  to  lend  tiieinselves  to  the  higher  inspirations  of  valor, 
courage,  faithfulness,  zi^al,  philanthroi)y  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  honored  citi/eii,  the  nolde  ])atrlot,  the  brave  soldier,  the 
modest  and  nnassunuj;^;  i)liil:inthropist,  come  and  visit  this 
triangidar  site  ;  and  as  you  walk  about  its  grassy  sides,  and  gaze 
upon  these  warlike  trojihies  that  are  to  mark  it,  remember,  it  is 
thus  that  a  grateful  peoi»le  would  hallow  the  memory  of  their  tried 
servants;  and  especially,  that  this  city  would  forever  embalm  in 
her  purest  aiiections  and  patriotic  memories  the  name  of  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler;  he  for  whom  its  first  structure  was  called,  and 
which  had  it  received  his  good  old  Dutch  name  woidd  have  stirred 
the  proudest  remembrances  in  every  loyal  heart,  and  such,  in  truth, 
as  no  African  city,  tliougb  rich  in  narrative  and  radiant  with 
classic  fame  and  glory,  could  possibly  awaken. 

One  more  period  and  I  shall  have  tinished.  As  a  most  fitting 
sequel  .to  my  remarks,  and  to  commemorate  also  this  happy 
occasion,  there  will  now  be  fiung  to  the  breeze  th-3  first  flag,  bear- 
ing on  a  swan  M'hite  field  the  original  State  arms,  as  reconstructed 
under  the  laws  of  1882,  and  now  the  adopted  insignia  and  baimer  of 
our  noble  commojiwealtii.  As  it  rises  i;p  yonder  staff,  and 
unfolds  itself  to  be  caught  ami  waved  and  kissed  again  and  again 
by  the  passing  wind,  let  it  receive  with  its  suggestive  emblems, 
that  joyful  salutation  from  you  and  from  me  also,  which  its  first 
appearance  in  our  niid^t,  and  among  tiie  broad  acres  in  our  State, 
so  properly  merits. 

Hail  imperial  Banner  !  spool  tliy  virgia  way, 
Utica  first  doth  greet  thee — this  thy  bridal  day. 

The  benedicti  iu  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  .J.  J.  Emmegahbowh, 
an  Ojibway  Indian  missionary,  in  his  native  tongue. 

Throughout  the  exercises,  there  were  black  clouds  iu  the  sky, 
and  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  but  no  rain  fell,  and  at  3  p.  M. 
the  sky  was  again  bright  and  clear. 
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i)p:dicati()x  of 
r    THE  OUISKAXY  3IONU3IEXT, 

August  C,  1884. 


The  monument  erected  by  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  to 
mark  the  spot  where  one  hun<lred  and  seven  years  before  the 
battle  of  Oriskany  was  fought  and  General  Herkimer  fell,  was 
dedicated  August  6,  1SS4.  The  exercises  were  appropriate  and 
successful  in  every  way.  Tlie  day  was  tine,  and  the  attendance 
good. 

The  little  village  of  Oriskany  and  people  living  in  tlie  neighbor- 
hood joined  in  the  spirit  of  the  day  and  welcomed  the  visitors  by 
numerous  and  profuse  decorations  of  bunting  and  evergreen. 

"When  the  exercises  began  there  were  about  six  thousand 
persons  present.  They  came  not  only  from  Uticn  and  Rome  and 
intermediate  points,  but  from  points  east  of  Utica  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  They  came  iti  the  ears,  in  canal 
steamboats,  carryalls,  hacks,  carriages  and  wagons.  They  came 
on  foot,  on  wheels  and  on  horseback  by  hundreds  and  thousands. 
The  fences  surrounding  the  fields  in  the  neighboi'hood  of  the 
monument,  were  lined  with  vehicles  of  every  description.  As  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  every  tree  and  bush  was  surrounded  by  a 
group  eager  to  enjoy  the  shade. 

The  monument  is  fully  described  in  the  address  of  Hon.  .lohn 
F.  Seymour.  It  stands  on  a  hill  naturally  terraced,  which  com- 
mands a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  ]Molunvk  valley  for  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  east  and  west,  and  nearly  as  many  miles  north. 
Directly  opposite  the  monument  is  the  little  village  of  Floyd 
Corners,  and  the  white  spire  of  its  church  gleams  from  among  the 
trees.  ^lany  of  the  visitors  came  early  in  the  morning,  and  as 
the  exercises  did  not  begin  till  2  i*.  m.,  they  seated  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  the  momiment  or  on  the  edges  of  the  terraces  enjoying 
the  view  up  and  down  the  valley.     To  the  dwellers  in  cities  whose 
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rariG^o  of  vision  is  iKininetl  in  by  biii-k  walls,  the  scene  was  a  very 
inviting:  one.  The  elevation  is  so  ijrcat  that  although  there  was 
but  little  shatle,  a  cool  breeze  mollitie<l  the  effects  of  the  heat.  In 
the  foreground  the  boats  on  the  canal,  the  numerous  trains  passing 
on  the  Central  road,  and  the  long  line  of  visitors  trudging  their 
way  up  the  hill  from  the  boats  and  cars,  formed  a  scene  of 
animation.  The  green  hills  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
thickly  sjtrinkled  with  shady  groves,  and  studded  here  and  there 
with  the  white  of  farm  houses  and  the  red  of  farm  barns,  formed 
a  fittinor  back  ground  to  this  scene  of  life.  The  blue  hills  on  the 
extreme  right  and  left  completed  the  picture.  From  the  railroad 
or  canal  where  many  of  the  visitors  lauded,  the  picture  was 
scarcely  less  grand.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  100  feet  high,  rises  the 
massive  monument,  its  tall  obelisk  piercing  the  sky. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  monument  the  scene  was  a 
stirring  one.  Near  the  road  the  ladies  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Oriskany,  had  a  large  tent,  in  which  they  served  refreshments  to 
the  hungry  crowd. 

The  exercises  were  held  on  the  north  or  shady  side  of  the 
monument.  Two  large  American  flags  were  draped  above  tho 
roster  tablet,  and  boucpicts  ornamented  the  tables  on  the  platform. 

At  2.30  p.  M.,  in  the  absence  of  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  president 
of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  its  vice- 
president,  called  the  assemblage  to  order. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  singing  of  ''  Des  ist  der  Tag 
des  Herrn,"  (It  is  the  Lord's  own  day,)  by  the  Utica  Maennorchor, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  C.  Sutorius. 

An  appropriate  prayer  was  offered  by  Kev.  Dr.  James  H.  Taylor, 
of  Home.  0 

^\v.  Roberts  then  introduced  Hon.  John  F.  Seymour  as  the 
chairman  of  tlic  committee  on  the  building  of  the  monument,  who, 
he  said,  had  labored  with  zeal,  persistence  and  discretion,  and  to 
■whom  more  than  to  i;ny  other  single  person,  the  credit  is  due  for 
the  finished  work. 
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PRESEXTATIOX  ADDRESS. 


BY    JOIIX    F.    SEYMOL'R, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Monument. 


Jlr.  Pfe.sident  and  }fimb<  rs  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  : 

Soon  after  tlie  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Oriskany, 
in  1877,  tlie  Oneida  Historical  Society  took  measures  to 
buy  lanil,  prepare  plans  and  make  contracts  for  the  building  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Ilei-kimer  and  his  compatri- 
ots who  were  engaged  with  him  in  that  battle. 

For  this  purpose  a  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Soci- 
ety consisting  of  Alexander  Seward,  S.  X.  D.  Xortli,  C,  W.  Hutch- 
inson, S.  G.  "N'isscher,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 

JMany  of  the  facts  connected  witli  this  undertaking  have  already 
appeared  in  an  interesting  "'Story  of  a  ]Monument,"  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  S.  X.  D.  Xorth,  published  in  the  present  August  num- 
ber of  the  Jlar/'izine  of  American  Illstori/.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  repeat  them  but  to  commend  the  August  number  of  that  maga- 
zine to  your  attention  for  its  pleasant  and  instructive  reading. 

As  some  of  you  may  not  see  that  magazine,  I  must  mention  some 
facts  which  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  our  report. 

You  have  before  you  the  result  of  our  etiorts,  in  a  monument, 
the  top  of  wliich  is  190  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  water  in  the 
Erie  canal  in  the  valley  below  you.  The  pedestal  and  shaft  of 
this  monment  are  8-5  feet  high,  built  upon  a  foundation  which  is 
105  leet  above  the  level  of  the  canal.  This  foundation  was  built 
by  Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Utica,  a  nuister  mason,  who  has  had  the 
eupervision  of  the  whole  of  the  work.  Large  as  the  pedestal  and 
shaft  apjiear,  they  contain  less  stone  than  the  foundation  beneath 
them.  This  foundation  has  a  base  of  24  feet  and  4  inches 
square,  with  a  top  20  feet  and  2  inches  square,  and  is  laid  in 
Portland  and  Howe's  Cave  cement  13  feet  deep  in  the  ground. 

The  stone  used  for  the  foundation,  for  the  shaft  and  for  the 
backing  of  the  granite  pedestal  is  the  limestone  of  the  valley  of 
the  Moliawk  and  of  Onondaga  county,  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
this  State  to  your  Society  for  the  purposes  of  this  monument.  It 
is  all  laid  in  the  best  of  Portland  and  Plowe's  Cave  cement  and 
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with  Scholiaric  snii'l.  The  pedestal  is  of  granite,  from  the  ]Mt. 
Waldo  Granite  works  of  Elaine.  It  is  19  feet  high,  20  feet  square 
at  its  base  and  8  feet  3  inches  square  at  its  top.  Upon  this  })edes- 
tal  rests  an  obelisk  66  feet  high.  All  of  the  masonry  above  the 
foundation  is  the  work  of  Alexander  ]'irnie,  of  Remsen.  On  each 
side  of  the  die  of  the  ])edestal  is  a  bronze  tablet  six  feet  wide  and 
four  and  a  half  feet  high.  Two  of  the  bronzes,  in  bas  relief,  tell 
their  own  story,  of  the  wounded  general  directing  the  battle,  and 
the  mortal  contlict  between  the  Indian  and  the  white  man.  Of  the 
two  remaining  tablets,  one  is  a  dedication  written  by  Professor 
Edward  Xorlh,  of  IlaniiKon  College,  and  the  other  is  a  roster  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  battle  on  our  side,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain  them — only  250  out  of  800 — thus  telling 
the  deadly  character  of  the  conflict.* 

These  tablets  are  the  work  of  the  National  Fine  Art  Foundry, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  carried  on  by  Judge  Maurice  J.  Power, 
who  united  with  the  ]Mt.  "SValdo  Granite  Works  in  the  design  and 
•contract  for  tlie  monument,  dated  July  4,  1882,  and  that  con- 
tract was  approved  by  the  Society  and  ordered  signed  by  your 
Recording  Secretary,  October  11,  1882. 

The  Mt.  Waldo  Granite  Works  and  the  National  Fine  Art 
Foundry,  have  been  paid  in  full,  save  a  small  sum  kept  back  to 
secure  the  fulfillment  of  their  contract.  We  bought  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ringrose  five  acres,  (lacking  thirteen  rods,)  of  this  battlefield, 
including  the  site  of  the  monument,  and  have  paid  for  the  same  • 
but  by  our  contract  we  are  under  obligation  to  fence  it,  and  there 
are  some  vmsettled  accounts,  and  the  accounts  of  the  committee 
have  not  been  audited,  so  that  we  can  not  state  that  everything  is 
closed  up.  The  cost  of  the  land,  and  material,  and  labor,  and 
fence,  will  not  be  less  than  ><1 2,000. 

Wc  are  ready  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship,  and  our 
work  is  so  nearly  completed  that  we  think  this  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Oriskany  should  mark  the  dedication  of  this  monument, 
and  of  the  park  which  surrounds  it. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  resolution  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress of  1777,  was  the  foundation  of  our  success  in  obtaining  as- 
sistance from  the-^reneral  Government,  as  well  as  from  the  State 
of  New  York.     That  resolution  was  in  the  following  words  : 

^^  lie^olvtd,  That  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  York,  be 

•For  the  accompanyinsr  engravings  of  the  pictorial  tablets,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  courte;»y  of  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  the  accomplished  editress  of  the  Mmjaziiic  of 
American  IJiatory.    For  Koster  see  Appendix. 
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HERE  WAS  FOUGHT 
.        •  THE  BATTLE  OF   ORISKANT. 

ON  THE  6th  day  OF  AUGUST,  1777. 
HERE  BRITISH  INVASION  WAS  CHECKED  AND  THNVARTED. 
HERE  GENERAL  N'lCHOLAS  HERKIMER, 
JNTREPID  LEADER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FORCES. 
THOUGH  MORTALLY  WOUNDED  KEPT  COMMAND  OF  THE  FIGHT 
TILL  THE  ENEMY  HAD  FLED. 
THE  LIFE-BLOOD  OF  MORE  THAN 
TWO  HUNDRED  PATRIOT  HEROES 
MADE  THIS  BATTLE  GROUND 
SACRED  FOREVER. 


).,.  ■  I 


.^,^,  ,  .  .  ,  THIS  MONUMENT  WAS  BUILT 

A.  D.  1883,  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE  107, 

BY  GRATEFUL  DWELLERS  IN  THE  ^lOHAWK  VALLEY, 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION 

OF  THE  ONEIDA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

AIDED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

AND  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
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desired  to  erect  a  monunieiit  at  Continental  expense,  of  tlie  value 
of  live  hundred  dollars,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Herkimer,  who  eommanded  the  jnilitia  of  Tryon  county,  in 
the  State  of  Xew  Vork,  and  was  killed  fighting  gallantly  in 
defense  of  tlie  liberties  of  these  States." 

There  was  no  Oneida  county  then,  and  nothing  here  save  a  wil- 
derness. "When  we  recall  the  poverty  of  that  Continental  Con- 
gress, its  empty  treasury,  its  worthless  paper,  its  half-clad,  half- 
fed  soldiers,  the  destitution  of  women  and  children,  ii^  which  Xew 
York  shared,  Ave  do  not  wonder  that  this  resolution  etiected  noth- 
ing at  that  time. 

Dire  necessity  and  the  struggle  for  the  living,  compelled  a  post- 
ponement of  this  tribute  to  the  dead,  until,  at  last,  our  independ- 
ence won,  the  tide  of  emigration  crowding  into  and  through  this 
valley,  compelled  the  making  of  stage  roads,  the  grand  Erie  canal, 
the  Xew  York  Central  Railroad,  and  the  telegra})hic  lines,  all  of 
which  you  see  in  tlie  valley  below  you,  monuments  themselves  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  people  who  constructed  them,  but  not  monu- 
ments for  the  dead.  Congress  slept  over  the  resolution  of  1777, 
and  for  many  years  resisted  all  awakenings  in  that  direction.  But 
after  a  time  Historical  Societies  were  formed,  and  aitiong  them,  in 
187G,  our  own  a{)peared,  and  united  her  etTorts  with  those  of 
others  in  arousing  the  attention  of  our  people  to  the  important 
military  history  of  Xew  York, 

The  approach  of  the  Centennial  years  of  the  Republic  gave 
power  to  these  eftbrts,  and  early  in  the  year  1S77,  at  the  request  of 
citizens  of  Rome,  this  Society  called  a  public  meeting  at  Utica  to 
organize  a  proper  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Oriskany,  upon  its 
hundredth  anniversary. 

This  celebration  was  instituted  by  our  Society,  and  invitations 
to  it  sent  out  broadcast,  and  such  a  response  came  up  from  every 
direction  as  was  never  before  heard  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
Seventy-live  thousand  peoi)le  appeared  as  by  nuigic,  atid  covered 
these  hills  '"to  honor  the  courage  and  devotion  displayed  here  one 
hundred  years  ago.''  The  speakers  who  addressed  this  groat 
crowd  of  people,  ajipcaled  to  them  "to  see  that  the  graves  of  dead 
patriots  were  marked  by  monuments." 

In  answer  to  these  apjteals  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
our  citizens,  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  undertook  to  build  the 
Oriskany  Monument.  Brief  as  the  time  has  been  since  our  suc- 
cessful undertaking  e<>mmcnced,  there  were  those  present  at  the 
Centennial  who  were  greatly  interested,  but  who  have  now  passed 
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away.  I  will  mention  two  councilors  of  the  Society,  the  venerable 
Poniroy  Jones,  the  Historian  of  Oneida  County,  who  ha?  died  within 
a  few  day? — and  the  benevolent  Theodore  S.  P'axton — who,  initne- 
diately  after  the  Centennial,  volunteered  a  contribution  of  -s200  to 
the  President  of  the  Society.  Also,  the  lamented  Senator  Web- 
ster Wacjuer,  whose  sad  death  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
people,  and  whose  g;enerous  subscription  of  ^250  is  the  largest  of 
the  contributions  oVjtaiiu'd  by  the  indefatigable  Simins. 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  representatives  and  friends  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  the  General  Government  finally  honored  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1777,  by  approjjriating  $500 
with  interest,  makiiig  §4.100,  which  sum  Avas  placed  in  the  hands 
of  this  Society.  The  Legislature  of  our  State  seconded  this  move- 
ment by  a])pro])riating  s;:i.n00  conditional  upon  the  raising  of  an 
equal  sum  by  })rivate  subscription,  and  added  the  gift  of  the  lime- 
Ktoue  in  the  Utica  weigh  lock. 

There  was  collected  by  J.  K.  Simms,  -s  1,024.  Other  private 
•subscrij>tions  amounted  to  83, 74-3. -37,  making  a  total  of  receijits 
paid^to  the  treasurer,  -811,807.37,  and  there  are  some  accounts  not 
collected.  With  this  money  your  committee  purchased  and  paid 
for^the  land  upon  which  we  are  assembled  to-day,  including  the 
site  of  the  monument. 

We  broadened  the  purjiose  and  scope  of  this  monument,  as  in 
our  subscription  paper  we  had  promised  to  do.  It  is  not  only  a 
moniiment  to  the  memory  of  brave  General  Herkimer,  but  also  to 
the  memory  of  his  brave  associates  in  the  Battle  of  Oriskany. 
And  now  when  the  morning  sun  gilds  the  church  spire  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Floyd,  which  you  see  on  the  hills  across  the  valley,  the 
roster  of  men  of  the  Battle  of  Oriskany  salutes  the  memory  of 
.General  Floyd,  and  may  well  say  you  are  justly  immortal  as  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence;  we  also  are  im- 
mortal as  among  the  makers  of  that  inde{)endence.  Our  people 
were  not  ungrateful ;  they  were  poor,  but  they  stamped  upon  their 
lioracs  the  names  of  their  benefactors — look  beyond  Floyd  and  you 
will  s:e  the  town  of  Steuben;  look  south  and  you  see  the  town  of 
Kirkland,  and  its  college  named  after  General  Hnmilton. 

I  dare  not  attempt  to  mention  the  names  of  those  whose  patriot- 
ism and  generosity  have  enabled  us  to  build  this  monument.  They 
will  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society.  To 
all  we  return  our  sincere  thanks ;  but  1  am  sure  I  shall  be  pardoned 
if  I  make  mention  of  the  late  Jeptha  K.  Simms,  of  Fort  Plain, 
who,  before  others  had  moved  in  this  matter,  commenced  soliciting 
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dollar  subscriptions,  ami  with  groat  pains  and  many  steps  gath- 
ered one  thousand  and  twenty-four  dollars,  and  paid  them  over  to 
our  treasurer,  ]Mr.  liobert  S.  Williams.  A  record  of  the  names  of 
the  dollar  subscribers,  with  a  statement  of  larger  sums,  was  filed 
by  him  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society. 

And  I  must  not  fail  to  mention  here  that  when  wc  found  our- 
selves in  want  of  money  to  pay  for  the  roster  tablet  and  for  the 
bas-relief  tablet  of  tlie  combat  between  the  Indian  and  the  white 
man,  an  appeal  was  made  by  your  President  to  some  of  our  Ger- 
man citizens  in  New  York.  They  at  once  sent  him  more  than  the 
sum  required.  We  no  longer  call  those  tablets  bas-relief,  but  high 
relief. 

Before  closing  this  imperfect  account  of  our.  work,  I  desire  to 
thank  the  people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  this  monument  for 
their  uniform  kindness  and  interest,  and  I  only  make  known  the 
wishes  of  you  all  when  I  express  the  hope  that  tliey  may  continue 
their  interest,  and  be  with  you  the  protectors  of  this  monument. 

And  now,  i\Ir.  President,  it  only  remains  tor  us  to  commit  to  you 
and  to  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  the  sat-red  care  and  keeping 
of  this  monument  and  these  grounds. 

Mr.  Roberts  in  accepting  the  monument,  spoke  briefly  as 
follows: 

ADDPvESS    OF    IIOX.    ELLIS    H.    ROBERTS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

A  duty  and  privilege  long  since  recognized  are  now  consum- 
mated. The  battle  of  Oriskany  is  commemorated  by  a  lasting 
token  on  its  historic  site,  and  the  heroism  of  those  who  fought  and 
fell  on  this  ground,  is  told  to  all  whose  eyes  shall  turn  hither 
while  time  records  the  passing  years.  For  a  century  the  story 
of  the  share  of  the  INIohawk  valley  in  the  creation  of  the 
Republic,  was  preserved  chictly  in  local  tradition  and  in  the 
gybilline  leaves  of  personal  narrative  or  buried  in  ])onderous 
chronicles.  Seven  years  ago  the  scenes  of  the  bloodiest  battle  of 
the  Revolution  were  strongly  drawn  upon  the  original  stage,  and 
the  actors  took  their  place  forever  as  real  and  as  enduring  as  the 
river  which  flows  yonder,  as  the  valley  which  stretches  beneath  us, 
as  the  hills  which  crown  this  landscape. 

This  monument  Vtands  at  the  gateway  which  nature  has 
provided  on  the  pathway  across  the  continent.     It  overlooks  the 
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waters  which  mark  the  chania-l  of  traffic  and  of  power.  Tliis  is 
our  Thermopylae,  our  Marathon.  Xo  sturdier  courage,  no  more 
profound  consecration,  no  nobler  cause  decorates  the  historic  puss 
of  Thessaly,  or  that  scene  where 

"  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea." 

Here  are  the  gates  where  foreign  invasion  received  its  first  vital 
check  when  the  fate  of  the  continent  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 
This  is  the  sacred  altar  where  one  of  the  earliest  and  bloodiest 
sacrifices  was  made  for  American  independence.  Alonsr  this 
valley  the  red  men  had  kept  their  confederacy,  born  of  their 
necessities  and  their  aspirations,  and  pro})hecy  of  a  grander  union 
yet  to  be.  Into  this  valley  flowed  the  tides  of  migration  from  all 
the  chief  countries  of  Europe.  They  formed  the  complex  ranks 
of  the  brave  army  which  Herkimer  held  against  the  fiower  of  the 
British  forces  and  their  savage  allies.  The  distinction  of  our 
commonwealth  has  its  roots  just  here.  To  its  soil  union  as  well  as 
freedom  is  native.  Its- pojutlation  has  always  been  the  resultant 
of  various  streams  with  tlie  strongest  qualities  of  difl:erent  races. 
They  gathered  where  the  Almighty  had  placed  the  channels  of 
movement  for  traffic  and  for  peoples,  and  the  seat  of  commanding 
power.  This  was  not  Virginia  and  it  was  not  Xew  England.  It 
was  the  embryo  of  the  Empire  State.  It  was  the  natural  key  to 
the  original  union,  formed  by  its  rivers  and  by  its  mountains. 
Strife  and  battle  followed  its  waters;  victory  perched  uj^ou  its 
hills  and  national  life  was  nurtured  in  its  valleys. 

In  the  center  of  Xew  York  this  monument  rises,  solid, 
impressive,  majestic  in  its  memories  and  its  teachings,  in  lionor  of 
some  of  the  earliest  and  most  useful  martyrs  to  national  inde- 
pendence, to  blood  precious  both  as  sacrifice  and  as  }>ledge  of  the 
broad  humanity  which  must  include  all  races — English  and 
German,  but  also  whatever  else  is  best  and  richest  in  the  old  world 
or  the  new.  Yonder  at  its  feet  run  the  messengers  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  continent  not  only  but  of  all  lands.  The  industry 
of  millions  juisses  daily  along  th-se  channels.  Tlie  lightning 
flashes  ujion  these  wires  whatever  wealth  or  progress  or  prosperity 
or  poAver  thinks  or  purposes  or  dreams.  Xature  laid  deep  founda- 
tions, and  drew  its  loveliest  background,  as  if  to  make  the  place 
and  scenery  betit  the  grand  event  which  was  here  enacted,  and  add 
to  this  granite  structure  rare  comeliness  and  grandeur. 

The  battle  of  Oriskany  was  one  of  the  turning  points  in   the 
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military  opeiMtions  of  the  I'l'volution.  St.  Lfger'.s  defeat  led  to 
the  surrejiderof  Bup^oyiic.  Uoth  totri'ther  ciici)ura<^od  tlie  FrencU 
to  become  our  etHcieiit  allies.  This  proud  sliaft  proclaims  the 
profound  and  far-reaching-  meaning  of  that  original  conflict  in  the 
wilderness.  It  was  a  struggle,  often  hand  to  hand,  for  an 
independent  Repuhlic,  now  by  the  grace  of  God,  free,  great, 
continental,  chadenging  the  resi)ect  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

On  far  eastern  plains  great  events  have  been  commemorated  by- 
like  colunms,  by 

"  The  tapering  inonuiueut,  the  Egyptiaii'3  pride, 
And  wonder  of  the  worhl,  whose  spiky  top 
Has  wounded  the  thick  cloud." 

The  waves  of  change  have  carried  three  of  Egypt's  imperial 
obelisks  to  three  chief  cities  of  modern  nations.  Paris,  London, 
and  New  York  stu-ly  the  strange  characters  traced  upon  the 
historic  monoliths.  Tiie  monuments  survive  the  dynasties  which 
erected  them.  Tlie  events,  the  men,  even  the  nation  live  anew  in 
alien  lands  in  the  records  of  the  sculptured  rock. 

This  imposing  structure  recalls  tlie  valor  and  the  virtue  of  the 
common  people.  It  crystalizcs  an  initial  chapter  in  our  national 
life  into  this  beautiful  landscape.  Like  the  event  which  it  com- 
memorates it  is  here  the  dominant  feature.  It  rises  above  the 
signs  of  industry  and  conmiercc  and  intercommunication.  So  may- 
patriotism,  so  may  devotion  to  humanity,  so  may  far-reaching 
regard  for  the  future  to  remote  generations,  stand  supreme  in  the 
breasts  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  in  and  through  the 
Mohawk  valley  are  to  sustain  the  pillars  of  the  Republic. 

Not  here  and  now  can  fitting  thanks  be  rendered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  have  so  diligently  and  wisely  and 
tastefully  performed  a  task  which  luis  awaited  a  century  for  such 
architects.  They  have  well  used  the  contributions  of  nation  and 
State  and  generous  citizens.  Their  work  is  their  best  commenda- 
tion. 

And  now,  ]\[r.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society,  in  the  absence  of  that  eminent  statesman  and  beloved 
citizen  who  has  himself  done  so  much  towards  the  achievement  we 
now  celebrate,  it  is  my  otiieial  duty,  as  it  is  a  profound  pleasure, 
to  accept  the  costly  and  precious  gift-whicli  you  commit  to  its  care 
and  keeping. 

"  Time  shall  not  sweep  this  monunu^nt  awav, 
Time  the  destroyer  ;  no,  nor  dank  decay. 
This  not  alone  heroic  ashes  holds  ; 
Our  country's  glorv  this  earth-shrine  enfolds." 
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Mr.  Roberts  closed  by  reading  the  following  letter: 
Letteu  from  Ex-Govkrnor  Seymour. 

Cazenovia,  August  2,  1884. 
Dkau  Sir:  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  attend  tlie  nioetiniT  of  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  on  Wednesday  next,  when  tlie  Oriskany  monument  will 
be  given  over  to  its  care,  by  the  committee  which  has  luul  charge  of  its  con- 
struction. It  will  be  an  object  of  great  interest  for  many  reasons.  It  will 
be  in  full  view  from  the  great  line  of  travrl  between  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  our  country.  It  will  recall  to  a  multitude  of  minds  an  event  of 
peculiar  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  chara^cter  of  the  cotnliatants,  but 
of  its  great  importance,  as  it  was  the  first  check  to  the  invasion  of  Bur^ovne's 
army,  which  threatened  sucli  disastrous  results  to  our  fathers  in  the 
Revolutionary  struggle.  The  defeat  of  the  British  in  this  campaign  has 
ever  been  regarded  by  historical  and  military  writers  as  the  turning  point  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  It  will  excite  hereafter  other  interests.  It  was 
deep  in  the  forests  which  overshadowed  so  much  of  our  count'rv  when  the 
battle  with  savages  was  fought.  Its  scene  coald  only  be  reached  by  toilsome 
marches  through  a  rude  wilderness.  Now  the  vast  expanse  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  is  traversed  by  thousauds  of  miles  of  railroad, 
whicli  unite  our  great  country  by  swift  methods  of  intercourse.  This 
monument  not  only  reminds  our  people  of  past  events,  hut  it  will  also  be 
suggestive  with  regard  to  their  growth  and  greatness  in  the  future.  It  will 
quicken  feelings  of  patriotism  throiiL;li  many  coming  years.  I  think  there 
are  but  few  monuments  in  our  km  1  whicli  will  recall  more  interestino- 
memories  of  the  past,  or  which  will  excite  more  interest  with  re"-ard  to  the 
future.  I  congratulate  the  society  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
monument.  I  am  sure  all  of  its  members  feel  that  they  have  been  more 
than  repaid  for  their  exertions  to  secure  its  erection. 

I  am  respectfully  yours, 

Horatio  Sevmour. 
To  Hon.  E.  H.  Roberts,  vice-president  of  Oneida  Historical  Society. 

The  announcement  N\as  made  that  the  only  special  invitations 
issued  for  this  gathering  were  to  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cleveland's  response 
which  was  read  by  S.  G.  yi^scher,  of  liome,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  was  as  follows: 

KxKCUTivE  Mansion,  Albany,  July  24, 1884. 
S.  JS'.  I).  Xorth,  Esq..  Strnt'in/,  dr. 

Dear  Sru :  I  have  received  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  dedicatioa 
of  the  Oriskany  monument  on  the  (Jth  day  of  August  next. 

I  should  lie  very  glad  to  be  present,  but  expect  about  that  time  to  leave 
the  city  for  a  short  and  much  needed  vacation,  and  up  to  the  time  of  leaving' 
I  mu^t  be  closely  confined  to  the  capital  by  otlicial  duties. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

(Jkovi:r  Cleveland. 
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Mr.  Vis^icher  also  read  the  following  disputch  from  Maurice  J. 
Power,  contraL'tor  for  the  tablets  of  the  iiionuiueiit : 

New  Yokk,  August  t],  18S-1. 
Hon.  Joh/i  F.  Styimmr : 

I  greatly  re^Tet  my  inability  to  be  piesent  at  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ment. Please  present  my  ongratulations  to  the  coiimiittee  on  the  successful 
achievement  of  their  undertaking-  which  completes  (Jovernor  Seymour's 
long  patriotic  endeavor  to  erect  an  artistic  and  enduring  memorial  on  the 
ground  made  sacred  by  the  iutinite  sacrifice  of  Herkimer  and  his  men. 

MaCUICE  J.    POWEH. 

The  Utiea  ^laeunerchor  then  sang  "  Wo  ist  das  Deutschen 
Vaterland '? ''  (Where  is  the  German's  fatherland,)  with  good 
eflect. 

The  dedicatory  oration  was  then  delivered  by  Ilon,  William 
Dorsheimer,  of  Xew  York,  and  evoked  frequent  and  hearty- 
applause. 
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Mr.  Pre^kltnt,  Lo.iJits  and  Geiitknun: 

You  have  assembled  liere  to  day  to  witness  the  completion  of 
an  undertaking  long  contemplated.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1777, 
the  Continental  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Yorktown_,  Pennsyl- 
vania, passed  a  resohition  in  this  language  : . 

'^  JRes'Jved,  That  the  Governor  and  council  of  New  York  be 
desired  to  erect  a  monument  at  Continental  expense,  of  the  value 
of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Brigadier 
Herkimer,  who  commanded  the  militia  of  Tryon  county  in  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  and  was  killed  fighting  gallantly  in  defense 
of  the  liberty  of  these  States."  This  resolution  was  transmitted 
to  George  Clinton,  Governor,  and  to  tbe  council  of  tlie  State  of 
New  York  by  John  Hancock,  President  of  Congress.  In  his  letter 
Hancock  said :  '•  every  mark  of  distinction  shown  to  the  memory 
of  such  illustrious  men  as  offer  up  their  lives  for  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  country,  reflects  real  honor  on  those  who  pay  the 
grateful  tribute;  and  by  holding  up  to  others  the  prospects  of 
fame  and  immortality,  will  animate  them  to  tread  in  the  same 
path."  The  resolution  of  Congress  was  not  acted  ui)on  by  the 
government  of  the  State. 

In  1827  Governor  Dewitt  Clinton  in  hU  annual  message  to  the 
legislature  called  attention  to  this  matter.  After  reciting  the 
resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress  he  used  the  following 
language:*  "At  the  most  critical  period  of  the  Ptcvolutionary 
■war,  when  the  State  was  nearly  surrounded  with  ho-tile 
forces,  and  when  destroying  armies  were  penetrating  it  in 
various  directions,  the  gallant  Herkimer  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle,  at  the  head  of  his  patriotic  neighbors.  This  exhibition  of 
heroic  virtue  attracted  the  distinguished  notice  of  Congress,  but 
the  situation  of  the  times  presented  obstacles  to  an  immediate 
compliance  with  their  resolve.  As  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
further  delay  I  hope  that  this  subject  will  occupy  your  early 
attention." 
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A  bill  was  rcportcfl  in  accordance  with  the  governor's  sugires- 
tioii,  but  the  legislature  adjourned  without  taking  final  action 
upon  it.  The  following  year,  1828,  Governor  Clinton  renewed  the 
subject,  but  a  number  of  similar  projects  were  suggesteil  so  that 
jtrobably  the  bill  became  loatled  down,  to  use  a  somewhat  tech- 
nical phrase,  and  it  failed  to  ])ass. 

Here  the  matter  rested  until  after  the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial of  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  Soon  after  which  event  the 
Oneida  Historical  Society  was  organized,  and  the  work  of  collect- 
ing the  necessary  funds  was  begun.  As  I  understand  it,  some 
assistance  has  been  given  by  the  federal  government  and  some  by 
the  State,  and  a  considerable  jiart  has  been  subscribed  by  the 
residents  in  the  Mohawk  valley-,  in  vvhose  history  the  battle  of 
Oriskany  is  the  most  memorable  event.  Last  autumn  Mr.  Horatio 
Seymour,  of  whose  connection  with  this  and  other  patriotic  under- 
takings I  shall  have  farther  occasion  to  speak,  wrote  to  a  gentle- 
man in  New  York,  who,  although  not  descended  from  the  German 
settlers  in  this  region,  was  still  of  German  origin,  and  asked  him 
to  present  the  subject  to  the  German  citizens  of  Xcw  York,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  subscri}itions  to  cora})lete  the  fund  which 
was  needed.  The  suggestion  of  Governor  Seymour  was  acted 
upon  and  substantial  subscrijitions  were  promptly  made  by  prom- 
inent residents  of  New  York.  Among  those  to  whom  ap]>lication 
was  made  was  Oswald  Ottendorfer  editor  of  the  Stanfs  Zeitung. 
Mr.  Ottendorfer  at  once  exhibited  a  great  interest  in  the  mattei\ 
He  placed  himself  in  direct  commnnieation  with  the  committee 
and  gave  all  the  additional  money  that  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  work.  In  this  generous  act  Mrs.  Ottendorfer  took  part.  This 
lady  has  since  died,  but  she  has  left  in  Xcw  York  the  memory  of 
many  acts  of  benevolence  and  patriotism. 

It  was  appropriate  that  the  Germans,  now  active  in  the  life  of 
our  State,  should  take  ))art  in  the  erection  of  this  monument,  for, 
as  has  been  before  remarked,  it  was  upon  this  field  that  the 
colonists  of  (ierman  descent  made  their  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  American  independence.  It  is  agreeable  to 
the  pride  of  men  to  find  that  their  kinsmen  have  wrought  out 
great  deeds  in  the  past.  The  acts  done  here;  the  sufiering  here 
endured;  the  deeds  of  valor  here  ])erformed;  the  sacrifices  here 
comj)leted,  are  of  an  imjtortance  second  in  value  to  no  other 
achievements  in  the  war  of  the  lievolution. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  English  cabinet  to  cut  otl'  Xcw  England 
from  the  other  colonies.     The  Xew  England  provinces  were  the 
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most  populous  :m<l  tlic  wealthiest.  The  settlers  there  had  all  or 
nearly  all  been  of  the  saiue  race,  and  there  was,  pjrhap*,  less 
Jitfereiice  of  opinion  there  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy  than 
in  Xew  Vork  and  in  some  <if  the  southern  colonies.  If  Lake 
Chani!)Iaiu  and  the  Hudson  could  be  seizdl,  intercourse  between 
New  E:iL:land  and  Xew  Yoi'k  an<l  the  regions  to  the  south  would, 
considering  Eii<_rland's  coniinaml  of  the  sea,  be  dilHcult,  and  fur 
the  purpose  of  military  operations,  perhaps  impossible.  The  plan 
of  campaign  was  that  the  main  army  should  descend  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  that  an  auxiliary  force  under  Colonel  St.  Leger  should 
enter  the  3Iohawk  valley  at  its  head  and  gather  to  it  the  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  English  sympathizers  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  region.  St.  Leger  was  then  to  march  to  Albany  and 
make  a  junction  with  Burgoync.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  that 
Lord  Howe  should  ascend  the  Hudson  and  unite  his  troops  with 
the  other  columns.  Burgoyne  swept  in  triumpli  through  Lake 
Champlain.  Ticonleroga  fell  almost  without  a  blow.  He  reached 
the  upper  Hudson.     All  that  was  needed  was  a  victory  here. 

It  is  now  seen  that  the  success  of  all  the  operations  depended 
upon  the  success  with  which  St.  I.eger  should  perform  his  part  of 
them,  for  there  was  no  way  in  which  the  British  army  could  be 
secure  of  its  supplies  unless  it  could  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
this  fertile  country.  The  ]>ritish  ministry,  it  appears,  fully 
realized  this,  and  (ieneral  Buigoyne  afterwards  indicateil  that  he 
might  have  succeeded  if  St.  Leger  had  come  to  his  aid.  But 
Congress  and  colonial  generals  seemed  to  have  but  a  slight 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  St.  Leger's  nu)vements.  Xo 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  Fort  Stanwix,  which  was  the  principal 
defensive  position  in  tlie  valley.  It  liad  been  permitted  to  fall 
into  decay.  Its  garrison  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men  commanded  l>y  C<ilonel  IVter  Gansevt)ort,  who  was  a  native 
of  Albany  and  only  twenty-eiglit  years  old,  but  who  had  served 
with  distinction  in  ^Iontgomer\ 's  expedition  to  Quebec.  This 
force  was  stationed  at  Fort  Stanwix  with  no  reference  to  St. 
Leger's  expedition,  for  wlien  it  occupied  the  fort  in  April  no  one 
in  the  colonies  knew  the  r>ritisli  plan  of  campaign.  Fven  after  the 
enemy's  purpose  was  known,  Congress  took  no  further  action  to 
defend  the  valley.  General  Schuyler  understood  the  situation, 
but  when  after  the  battle  of  Oriskany  he  sent  Arnold  here  in 
command  of  a  considerable  detachment,  his  officers  accused  him  of 
treason.  There  was,  however,  inducement  enough  for  the 
patriots   to  defend   tht-ir  homes.     They  were  threatened  with  the 
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familiar  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  and  also  witli  the  liatrods  of 
civil  strife.  The  greater  part  of  the  Indians  sympathized  with 
England,  and  a  large  part  of  the  settlers  were  either  English  or 
of  English  deseent.  Sir  William  .Johnson  had  passed  his  life  here, 
and  had  long  excreised  a  potent  sway  over  all  thu  inhabitants, 
both  whites  and  Indians.  Therefore,  many  of  the  people  stood  to 
the  British  crown.  But  there  was  in  the  valley  a  body  of  men 
who  naturally  were  enemies  to  the  English  king.  These  were  the 
Germans.  They  had  come  from  the  Palatinate,  and  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  armies  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
They  settled  here  about  1725,  It  was  thought  desirable  that 
they  should  be  located  on  the  upper  Mohawk,  in  the  Indian 
country,  to  defend  the  settlements  at  the  east,  because  they  were 
accustomed  to  have  their  houses  burned. 

A  leader  among  these  emigrants  was  a  certain  .John  Jost 
Herkimer.  His  name  was  proi)erly  spelled  Herchheimer,  the 
ending  of  the  name  clearly  showing  its  Rhenish  origin  ;  but  it  had 
been  anglicized,  a  process  to  which  many  other  (lernian  names 
have  been  compelled  to  submit.  He  was  the  father  of  (General 
Nicholas  Herkimer.  The  year  before,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
General  Nicholas  Herkimer  had  been  appointed  brigadier  general 
of  the  militia  of  the  county  of  Tryon.  This  commission  was 
issued  by  the  Xew  York  convention  then  in  session  at  Fishkill. 
Upon  Herkimer  therefore  depended  the  resistance  which  the 
inhabitants  were  to  make  to  St.  Leger's  advance.  He  was  about 
forty-eight  years  old.  He  was  a  man  of  substantial  character, 
sound  judgment  and  of  general  popularity.  He  had  no  military 
knowledge  or  experience  whatever,  but  the  event  proved  that  he 
had  the  valor  and  coolness  which  are  the  very  foundations  of 
soldierly  qualities. 

As  soon  as  St.  Leger  appeared  at  Oswego,  Herkimer  issued  a  {)roc- 
lamation  to  the  people  of  the  Mohawk  valley  calling  them  to  arms. 
They  gathered  together  at  Fort  Dayton  near  the  mouth  of  West 
Canada  creek.  When  one  reads  the  roster  of  Oriskany  he  learns 
that  most  of  those  who  obeyed  the  call  were  the  children  of  the 
German  emigrants,  but  among  them  were  men  of  English,  Irish, 
Welsh  and  P'rencli  blood  and  a  considerable  number  of  Scotch- 
men who  lived  in  Cherry  Valley.  St.  Leger  invested  Fort 
Stanwix  on  the  ;3d  of  August.  Under  his  command  were  Sir 
John  Johnson,  a  native  of  the  valley;  Colonel  John  Butler, 
brother-in-law  to  Sir  John  ;  and  more  important,  Joseph  Brant, 
chief  of  the  Mohawks,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  endowments  both 
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of  mind  and  cliaractcr.  There  was  no  delay  in  tlie  patriot 
camp,  they  knew  it  was  better  to  meet  the  savaffos  at  the  g^te. 
On  the  4tli  of  Ani^just,  Herkimer  bop:au  his  march  at  tlie  head  of 
eiffht  hundred  men.  That  dav  he  crossed  the  Moliawk  river,  near 
where  Utica  now  is,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie  5t]i  he  reached 
Whitestown.  An  Iinlian  woman,  the  widow  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  had  seen  the  gathering  at  Fort  Dayton,  and  sent  St. 
Loger  timelv  notice  of  IIerkimer''s  expedition.  He  at  once  sent 
forward  the  tories  and  Indians  to  arrest  Herkimer's  progress. 
According  to  the  method  of  Indian  warfare  they  made  an 
ambuscade  here  in  yonder  ravine,  and  in  the  woods  which  then 
covered  these  slopes.  On  the  morning  of  the  Gth,  Herkimer's  men 
were  marching  in  careless  order,  not  apprehensive  of  peril,  whon 
suddenly  the  forest  was  tilled  with  savage  shouts  and  abLize  with 
the  deadly  flames  of  battle.  One  can  imagine  how  dismayed 
those  farmers  were.  But  they  did  not  give  way  as  Brad  dock's 
regulars  had  done.  Better  that  those  shouts  of  hell  should  fall 
upon  men's  ears;  here  in  the  forest  far  away  from  the  women  and 
children  on  the  farms  below.  Better  to  fight  here,  to  die  here,  if 
only  the  tide  of  war  could  thus  be  stayed  and  those  they  loved 
saved  from  torture,  and  a  fate  far  worse  than  death,  and  so  the 
German  farmers  set  themselves  to  work.  It  was  well  they  had  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  usual  methods  of  war.  They  knew  no 
discipline  the  loss  of  which  could  embarrass  them.  They  took 
post  behind  the  trees  and  fought  as  their  enemies  fought. 
Herkimer  was  wounded  soon,  his  white  horse  was  killed,  and  so  he 
told  them  to  put  his  saddle  across  a  fallen  tree,  and  he  sat  upon 
it  and  smoked  liis  })ipe  and  directed  the  fight.  A  few  fled,  a  few 
were  captured,  but  most  remained.  For  five  long  hours  the  con- 
test lasted.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  thunder  storm  burst  ui)on  the 
strutroliny;  hosts.  ]More  than  two  hundred  of  the  patriots  were 
wounded  or  dead,  and  still  the  ]Mohawk  settlers  held  their  ground. 
At  last  the  savages  lost  heart,  and  suddenly  gave  way,  leaving 
the  field  in  Herkimer's  hands.  In  truth  those  steadfast  (Tcrmans 
had  wrought  a  noble  deed.  They  had  shown  the  qualities  of  their 
race.  They  are  brothers  of  those  who  have  followed  Gustavus 
and  Frederick  and  l>luchcr  and  3Ioltke. 

The  farms  below  were  safe;  safe  were  wives  and  children,  and 
the  land,  too,  was  saved,  for  here  a  blow,  fatal  to  the  invader,  had 
been  struck;  a  blow  of  far  reaching  and  world  wide  consequences. 
The  battle  was  destructive  to  St.  Leger's  purpose.  It  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  countrv.     The  news  came  to  AVashington  and 
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to  Conixress,  giving  thcru  encouragement  at  a  time,  of  depression 
and  anxiety,  and  a  strong  column,  under  the  command  of  (general 
Arnold,  was  dispatcliod  to  the  valley  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort 
Stanwix.  St.  Leger  did  not  Avait  long  for  Arnold's  coming,  and 
on  the  22d  of  August  he  raised  the  siege  and  retired  to  Oswego. 
His  expedition  had  ended  in  complete  disaster.  He  lost  his  equip- 
ment and  most  of  his  artillery, 

1  have  briefly  and  summarily  brought  to  your  minds  events,  the 
details  of  which  havf  been  lately  presented  to  you  with  com{)lete 
clearness  and  learning.  I  have  done  so  in  order  that  they  may 
appear  in  their  pro|»er  relation  to  other  events. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  Bennington  was 
fought ;  on  the  Gth  of  September  at  Stillwater,  Burgoyne's  ad- 
vance was  arrested,  and  on  the  17th  of  October,  at  Schuylerville, 
he  surrendered.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  led  to  the  most  im- 
portant results.  Franklin  had  for  some  time  vainly  urged  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  at  the  French  court ;  but  France  was  not  too 
eager  to  encounter  England's  power.  These  victories  gave  new 
force  to  Franklin's  diplomacy,  and  presently  his  persuasions  and 
the  generous  example  of  LaFayette  prevailed.  France  became 
our  ally  and  sent  both  tleets  and  armies  to  our  aid.  The  queen, 
herself  a  German  princess,  was  specially  interested  in  our  cause, 
and  under  h.er  patronage  the  first  French  tieet  was  fitted  out.  You 
who  live  here,  therefore,  are  thus  associated  with  the  history  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  European  states. 

The  xVmerican  alliance  brought  grave  consequences  to  France. 
ITie  Frenchmen  learned  from  us  lessons  which  they  soon  sought 
to  apply  at  home.  Forces  were  introduced  into  the  politics  of 
France  which  caused  internal  dissensions,  overthrew  the  monarchy 
and  brought  the  king  and  queen  and  the  chiefs  of  the  nobility  to 
the  scafibld.  Just  as  the  waters  which  flow  from  these  hills  con- 
tribute to  the  floods  of  the  Hudson  and  the  sea,  so  have  the  his- 
toric acts  of  your  ancestors  added  to  the  mighty  and  destructive 
tides  of  European  revolutions  and  wars. 

The  peojile  of  this  valley  have  ever  since  lived  in  the  path  of 
memorable  events.  The  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  open  the  only 
pass  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  through  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Here  bcjan  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  The  statesmen 
of  New  York  soon  realized  the  duty  which  their  situation  devolved 
upon  them.  The  future  of  the  State  could  not  be  accomplished 
through  the  imperfect  channels  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  so  an  arti- 
ficial waterwav  was  designed  and  constructed.     Many  of  the  men 
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■who  did  this  work  lived  hero.     Proiiiineiit  among  them  was  Henry 
^*  Seymour,  the  first  of  his  family  to  win  the  distinction  in  our  State 

which  the  name  has  over  since  worn.  Tliis  enterprise  was  not  con- 
ceived in  any  narrow  or  in  any  merely  utilitarian  spirit.  It  was 
announced  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature  which  called  it  into  being, 
as  a  work  Mdiich  would  strengthen  the  union  of  the  States  and 
'"  contribute  to  their  strength  in  war  as   well  as  to   their  commerce 

in  peace. 

But  the  most  hopeful  imagination  could  hardly  have  foreseen 
the  results  both  material  and  moral  which  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  caiud  produced.  It  has  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  our  cities. 
As  soon  as  it  was  finislu'd  Xew  York  sprang  from  the  second  to 
the  first  place.  It  has  ever  since  poured  into  her  lap  the  har- 
vests of  the  west.  One  might  compare  its  waters  to  those  fabled 
springs  which  tlie  Spanish  adventurer  sought  and  which  were  to 
give  mankind  perennial  youth.  But  the  moral  results  have  been 
'  far  more  remarkable.     The  ^Mississippi  empties  into  the  Gulf,  and 

"  when  sectional  divisions  arose  between  the  States  and  divided  them 

sharply  into  north  and  south  by  a  line  which  ran  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Rocky  ^Mountains,  it  was  the  common  opinion  in  the  rebel- 
ling communities  that  the  States  of  the  northwest  wei-e  firmly 
bound  by  the  Mississippi  to  a  confederation  with  the  south,  which 
could  not  be  broken.  But  the  Mississippi  no  longer  flowed  to  the 
Gulf.  The  genius  of  New  York  had  turned  it  out  of  its  channel, 
and  its  waters  found  the  seas  through  the  hifrhlands  and  the  pali- 
sades,  and  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  the  northwest  was  scon  to 
'  be  bound  to  the  east  by  bonds  stronger  than  any  which  nature 

^^  had  made. 

Throuizh  this  vallev  potent  influences  have  jrone  out  to  all  the 
Western  countries.  Xot  only  throngs  of  emigrants,  Americans 
and  foreigners,  but  other  forces  more  ])owerful  perhaps  than  liv- 
ing men.  You  have  sent  to  them  examj)les  of  government ;  meth- 
ods of  creating  groat  corporations  and  forms  for  their  nianage- 
ment;  new  modes  of  legal  procedure  and  new  systems  of  judicial 
organization. 

There  is  now  no  Knglish  speaking  community  which  has  not 
npon  its  statute  bouks  the  verv  language  of  laws  which  were  first 
framed  here.  The  most  distinguished  of  your  citizens  is  fond  of 
calling  to  mind  that  the  waters  which  fall  upon  the  hilh  of  Xew 
York  flow  into  many  States.  Some  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
others  into  the  Hudson,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware  and  the 
Mississippi     x\nd  so  those  living  waters   which  carry  civilizatioa 
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and  freedom  with   thoin,  Jmvc-  gathered  here  and  flowed  forth  to 
remote  lands  and  (listan*:  peoples. 

New  York  has  jiever  bem  eonlented  nor  nlueh  oeciij)ied  with  in- 
terests exehisively  her  own.  Her  representatives  in  the  national 
councils  are  never  caUed  u])on  to  protect  her  interests,  nor  to  ask 
that  her  welfare  shall  bo  regarded  at  the  expense  of  other  commu- 
nities. She  has  found  her  pi-ospority,  as  slie  has  found  her  great- 
ness, in  the  general  good.  No  harvests  Avill  ri|)en  upon  the  upper 
Mississipju,  no  cotton  will  mature  at  its  nu)uth,  no  herds  of  cattle 
will  grow  fat  in  Colorailo  or  Dakota  without  adding  to  her 
wealth.  No  disaster  can  come  upon  the  most  distant  of  the  sister- 
hood without  injury  to  her. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  T  wnll  not  conclude  my  observations 
without  reference  to  a  topic  which  seems  to  rae  to  be  peculiarlv 
appropriate  to  this  time  and  place.  It  used  to  be  remarked  that 
New  Yorkers  were  indifferent  to  the  history  of  their  State.  Our 
writers  did  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  our  aimals  as  the  men  of 
letters  in  New  England  were  in  their  history.  This  had  not  always 
been  the  case.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  AVashingtou 
Irving  had  deliglited  his  countrymen  by  a  humorous  narrative  of 
early  Dutch  history,  and  he  had  afterwards  peopled  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  recesses  of  the  Catskills,  with  quaint 
characters  and  attached  to  the  mountains  and  the  river  weird  and 
fantastic  traditions.  Cooper  had  found  new  fields  for  romance 
upon  Lake  George  and  in  the  neighboring  county  of  Otsego, 
Among  the  Indians  of  this  region  he  had  also  found  characters 
new  to  letters,  which  have  excited  and  which  still  excite,  the 
wonder  of  young  imaginations  in  every  civilized  country. 

But  afterwar.ls,  there  came  a  time  when  local  interest  seemed  to 
fade  away.  Whether  this  was  l)ecause  of  the  immigration  of 
strangers  from  New  England  and  from  p]nrope,  or  whether 
because  we  were  occupied  with  business,  it  is  diliieult  to  say.  It 
sutliees  for  my  purpose  to  ])oiut  out  the  indiif'orence  which  New 
Y^ork  showed  to  her  history,  by  far  the  most  eventful  of  any 
American  community.  Lately  the  public  feeling  has  greatly 
changed.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  complain  of  a 
lack  of  appreciation  by  the  people  of  New  York  of  the  events 
in  which  their  ancestors  took  part.  I  think  this  change  is  mainly 
due  to  the  eflorts  of  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  this  county,  and 
who  certainly  has  been  the  leader  in  the  revival  of  historic  interest. 
It  is  hardly  necessary -for  me  to  mention  the  name  of  him  whom  I 
have  in  uiind.     Horatio  Seymour  has  in  his  own  career  jterpetuated 
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the  intluence  and  tlif^  coiiunand  wliicli  the  people  of  the  ^^olla\\  k 
valley  have  always  had.     He  has  recounted  with  an  eloquence  and 
'  learning  which  no  one  else    poss"sse«j,  the    events  of  Avhich    this 

'  country  has  been  the  theater.     He  has  ini[»r'.'ssi'd  the  lessons  of 

them  upon  your  minds  by  powerful  and  beautiful  illustrations. 
He  remains  among  you  to-day  a  sharer  in  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
•'•!.;  which  he  has  done  the  most  to  evoke.  God  grant  that  he  mav 
long  be  s[)ared  to  enjoy  the  respect  which  is  felt  for  hira  every- 
where, but  especially  here  where  it  has  grown  up  despite  the 
adverse  intluL-nces  of  )>arty  strife  and  political  ditferences.  Your 
pride  an<l  atiectious  are  not  with  the  <lead  alone.  You  are  inspirc>l 
by  the  eloquence  and  taught  by  the  example  of  living  men. 
'  Gentlemen  of    the   Oneida  Historical    Society:     A'our  work  is 

-   .        completed.     To-day  you  dedicate  this  structure  to  the  memories 
it  perpetuates  and  the  lessons  which  it  teaches.     May  it  realize  the 
_;  ■  wish  that  Hancock  expressed,  and  "by  holding  up  to  others  the 

prospects  of  fame  and   immortality  auinuite  them   to   tread    the 
same  path.''    It  will  be  for  the  people  of  tl»e  ^fohawk  valley  to 
X         remember  the  trials  endured  here,  the  triumphs  won  here,  and  to 
'  '■'  emulate    the    example    here  wrought    out.     ^fay   this    people    be 

•  •■  • '        always  in  the  van  as  their  fathers  were,  and  may  there  aUviiys  bo 
^ '    ■        among  them  great  leaders  in  the  history  of  our  land. 

;,t     i 

f  -  ,.,  The  Old  Vtica  band  then  played  a  medley  of  uational  airs, 
"Hail  Columbia,"  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  "Yankee 
Doodle." 

The  Utica  ^laennerchor  followed  in  a  pleasing  selection,  "Schlaf 
TVohl." 

Otto  E.  C.  Guelich  was  then  introduced  as  the  representative  of 
the  German  societies  of  the  Alohawk  valley.  He  was  cordially 
received  and  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS   OF   O.   E.    C.    GUELICH. 

Suj»reme  peace  reigns  now  on  these  hills.  From  this  monument 
of  the  brave  deeds  of  those  Avho  more  than  a  century  ago,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  liberty,  the  symbols  of  which  now  tower  at 
our  side,  we  now  look  down  upon  a  scene  of  ])eaceful  quiet  and 
thriving  industry. 

And  these  are  the  same  hills  and  yon  is  the  same  romantic 
Mohawk  valley  where  once   brother  fought   against  brother,  and 
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this  brother  in  union  with  savage  tribes.  Here  brother  spilt  the 
blood  of  brother,  and  on  this  same  spot  pioneers  of  liberty  broke 
the  yoke  of  the  proud  IJriton,  and  if  they  had  to  purehase  it  with 
their  lives,  still  undaunted  they  fought,  and  the  banner  of  liberty 
which  now  protects  tlieso  realms,  was  the  glorious  result.  In  vain 
would  it  be,  even  if  time  permitted  us,  to  rei)eat  what  history 
tells  us  about  tlie  bloody  feuds  which  commenced  in  the  lievolutiou 
iu  Tryou  county.  Let  us  only  briefly  refer  to  the  declaration 
which  in  the  spring  of  1775  M'as  conceived  at  Johnstown  and 
widely  distributed  and  circulated  by  the  tories,  in  which  their 
opposition  to  the  Continental  Congress  became  evident;  and  how, 
soon  after,  the  committee  of  the  Kevolutionary  ]>arty  at  Palatine 
on  ^lay  18th,  directed  a  letter  and  petition  to  Albany,  in  Avhich 
they  expressed  their  fears  and  mistrust  against  the  sentiments  of 
the  declaration  of  the  tories,  referring  in  strong  terms  to  the 
spirit  of  strife  and  nnirder  awakened  by  this  declaration  in  the 
breasts  of  their  allies,  the  Indians — and  requesting,  nay  begging, 
urgently  for  ammunition  and  guns. 

It  is  not  our  aim  to  describe  the  events,  wliich  in  consequence  of 
this  declaration  crowded  upon  history:  the  bloody  feuds,  the 
deeds  of  horror,  miu-der  and  arson,  the  sufterings  and  endurances 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  \ip  to  the  time  of  the  engagement 
at  Fort  Stanwix  and  Oriskany.  All  these  events  mc  will  have  to 
pass,  and  can  only  remember  their  actors  in  brief  as  the  heroes  of 
liberty,  animated  by  the  highest  impulses. 

These  men  of  the  ^lohawk  valley,  mostly  Germans  and  Dutch, 
or  of  German  and  Dutch  descent,  did  not  ask  how  great  the 
sacrifice.  They  knew  the  bloodthirsty,  cunning  and  treacherous 
deceit  of  the  savage  hordes.  Tliey  knew  of  the  union  of  their 
chief  I>rant  with  Guy  Johnson,  Avhose  deeds  of  horror  hardly  tind 
their  equal  in  the  annals  of  history.  They  were  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  England's  ])Dwerful  money,  distributed  by  English 
agents,  tried  to  overpower  the  whole  Six  Xations. 

They  knew  all  this,  and  still  their  valor  did  not  i)ale,  but 
with  prophetic  eye  looking  toward  victory  they  overcame  all 
ditliculties.  Therefore,  we  Germans  born  from  these  heroes,  feel 
our  bosoms  swell  with  just  pride,  ami  our  hearts  fill  with  glad 
gratitude  in  rcraL'mbrance  of  the  br.ive  deeds  of  our  ancestors, 
who  were  willing  not  only  to  sacrifice  all  their  j)ossessions  but 
their  very  lives  on  the  altar  of  libi-rty.  Their  guiding  star  Avas 
justice  and  right;  and  their  actions  showed  that  wise  counsel  and 
^ood  judgment  were  mingled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  heroes. 
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Time  docs  not  permit  us  any  attempt  to  describe  the  heroic 
endurance  of  tlie  cham|)ioiis  for  liberty  duriiirr  ilie  next  bitter  two 
years.  Here  were  Sir  John  Johnson  witli  his  family,  Colonel  Clans 
with  his  family,  with  700  Indians,  400  regulars  and  GOO  tories, 
awaiting  liutler's  arrival  from  Niagara,  to  open  the  high  council  of 
war,  which  in  their  estimation,  should  destroy  the  last  ray  of  hope 
for  the  Revolutionists.  Already  the  arrival  of  General  Burgoyne, 
with  his  numerous  army  of  7,500  well  disciplined  men,  a  host  of 
Canadians  and  a  great  number  of  Iiuliaus  from  Ticonderoga,  had 
compelled  the  Americans,  under  General  St.  Clair,  to  forsake  the 
fort  and  to  retire  with  their  few  4,000  to  Fort  Edward. 

It  was  the  intention  of  General  St.  Leger  to  take  possession  of 
this  fort,  as  well  as  of  Fort  Stanwix,  while  both  were  protected  by 
only  a  small  garrison,  and  from  there  to  push  on  to  Johnstown, 
there  to  make  his  headquarters,  and  in  uuison  with  General  Bur- 
goyne to  make  flank  movements,  and  thus  to  cut  oif  the  American 
army. 

This  M-as  the  decree  of  the  high  council  at  Oswego,  and  the  plan 
of  action  was  diligently  and  secretly  communicated  to  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  favored  the  British  cause.  Amidst  these  diHicult 
6urroundings  General  Nicolaus  Ilerchkeimer  issued  on  July  17,. 
1777,  his  proclamation  for  calling  out  recruits  to  defend  liberty's 
sacred  rights. 

Every  male  of  sound  health  between  the  ages  of  10  and  50  was 
called  upon  to  take  up  arras  for  the  good  cause,  and  all  weak  and 
aged  to  also  equip  themselves  and  remain  behind  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  women  and  children,  and  those  who  did  not 
obey  the  proclamation  were  to  be  placed  under  guard,  and  arms 
given  to  tliem,  that  they  might  be  attached  to  the  general 
army  and  brought  against  the  enemy.  Xot  much  time  was  to  be 
lost,  because  already  on  the  30th  of  July,  Thomas  Spencer  wrote: 
"  Within  four  days  the  royal  troops  expect  to  be  before  Fort  Stan- 
wix. The  time  is  short  and  precious;  rise  and  come  to  the  de- 
fense !"  They  knew  not  the  regular  training  of  a  soldier,  they  had 
no  experience  of  war,  but  were  full  of  love  for  liberty  and  animated 
by  the  liighest  impulse  to  protect  their  homes  and  their  loved  ones. 
Such  were  the  warriors  which  (ieneral  Ilerchkeimer  led  against 
the  enemy.  Fraught  with  sutlerings  was  the  way  he  led  tliem 
through  forests  and  ravines,  through  the  Mohawk  valley,  which 
we  see  down  below  us,  up  to  the  theater  of  war.  Civilization  had 
not  progressed  so  far  yet,  and  all  these  lields  and  valleys  were  then 
still  in  their  original  state  of  uneultivation,  only  well  known  to  the 
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Indian?.  They  knew  every  nook  :uil1  corner  of  tlie  Mohawk  val- 
ley, every  ravine  and  every  hidini^  place  from  where  they  couKl 
break  in  upon  the  unsuspectinii',  briny;ing  death  and  de^tructiou 
with  them. 

Under  these  ditntulties  General  Herchkeimer  and  his  small  body 
of  men  traversed  the  valley  before  u?,  till  he  came  to  this  spot. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  division  reached  the  hill,  when  from  out 
the  surrounding  thicket,  as  if  ascendiui^  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  arose  Brant's  savage  hordes.  With  their  terrible  vvar-cry, 
whicli  chilled  the  blood  in  the  hearts  of  the  bravest,  these  dusky 
devils,  in  all  their  naked  wildness,  broke  upon  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Herchkeimer,  like  a  horde  of  demons  broke  loose  from  Satan's 
kingdom.  Armed  with  tomahawk  and  battle-ax,  they  fell  upon 
the  unsuspectingly  advancing  body  of  our  ancestors. 

Colonel  Visscher's  regiment  at  the  time  of  this  attack,  was  still 
on  the  east  side  of  tlie  hill,  so  that  the  army  was  divided  into  two 
part?,  and  before  the  trooi)s  could  be  rallied  together  the  Indians 
were  upon  them.  Their  only  alternative  was  to  tight  the  best  way 
possible.  And  they  did  tight,  the  soldiers  seeking  protection  behind 
the  trees  in  the  thickets  of  the  forest,  from  where  they  could  reach 
the  Indians  with  their  bullets.  But  these,  when  they  noticed  that 
their  antagonists  were  all  posted  singly,  waited  their  opportunity, 
when  the  soldiers  were  loading  their  ritles,  and  broke  upon  them 
unawares,  cutting  them  down  witli  their  tomahawks.  As  soon  as 
General  Herchkeimer  noticed  this,  he  ordered  his  men  to  go  in 
parties  of  two  and  alternately  load  and  shoot. 

This  stratagem  had  soon  the  desired  result,  for  already  the 
Indians  began  to  fall  back  before  the  steady  and  well  directed 
fire  of  the  soldiers,  when  suddenly  ^lajor  Watts  with  a  detach- 
ment of  "Jolmson's  Greens"'  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  arrival 
of  these  former  fugitives  from  the  country  stirred  up  the  blood  in 
the  heart  of  each  of  our  German  heroes,  and  with  renewed 
strength  and  fre>h  valor,  they  seek  vengeance,  and  as  if  uispired 
by  some  heavenly  power  they  throw  themselves  in  the  battle. 
And  now  louder  and  louder  roars  the  battle,  liotter  and  hotter 
waxes  the  strife,  but  above  the  howling  and  roaring, 
God,  the  Almighty,  hears  the  prayer  of  his  children  bleeding  for 
liberty  and  lighting  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery's  shame. 

"  Urgeist  dcs  Lebens,  dcs  Weltballs  Regierer, 
Der  die  mi.Hiar<len  der  Sterne  scliuf, 
Du  der  Xationeo  Allinachtiger  Fuehrer, 
Eoer  Dein  Kinder  Verzweitiuuirs-ruf." 
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This  was  the  piayer  of  the  poet  who  filled  the  licarts  of  our 
forefathers  witli  that  spirit  cf  liberty,  wliich  led  them  to 
overcome  all  difiieulty,  in  liberty's  sacred  cause ;  and  with  sword 
and  fire  to  break  tyranny's  bonds,  not  caring,  whether  like 
Samson,  in  its  fall,  it  would  crush  them  also.  Onward  ! 
Onward!  was  their  cry,  if  to  destruction  I  Liberty  is  dawnin<; 
through  the  cloud.  Is  it  not  true,  that  on  the  same  spot  where 
we  stand,  brother  had  to  fight  brother  in  league  with  savage 
hordes — and  we,  who  are  standing  now  on  the  ground  where  the 
ashes  and  bones  of  our  forefathers  rest,  slain  in  thi-ir  struggle  for 
that  liberty  in  which  we  gh^ry,  let  us  remember  the  blood  that 
flowed  on  these  green  tieMs,  and  while  we  glory  in  that  supreme 
feeling  of  liberty,  let  us  think  of  those  whose  valor  and  spirit 
saved  us  from  l)ondagc.  Their  names,  engraved  upon  this  monu- 
ment, will  live  in  the  hearts  of  tlie  thankful  people  of  these 
realms  long  after  our  own  spirits  have  flown  to  those  unknown 
grounds  from  whence  there  is  no  return. 

The  Si»artans  were  ready  to  tight  in  the  shadow  of  the  arms  of 
their  enemies — but  was  the  valor  of  these  warriors  for  liberty  less 
than  that  of  the  Spartans? 

Can  history  show  a  braver  man  than  General  Herchkeimer, 
when  his  horse  having  been  shot  from  under  him  and  his  leg 
shattered  to  pieces  by  a  ball,  he  sits  calmly  on  the  saddle,  which 
from  the  back  of  his  valiant  charger  has  been  transferred  to  the 
ground,  smoking  his  pipe  and  giving  his  orders  to  his  little  troop 
of  heroes,  whose  valor  and  bravery  brought  the  turning  point  of 
the  great  devolution?  Let  us  therefore  remember  their  endurance 
and  their  victories,  for  they  created  for  their  children  and  their 
children's  children,  for  the  oppressL'd  of  all  the  universe  an 
asylum  of  liberty. 

Himmelhocli  sei  der  erlioben 
"*.     ■  Der  Beiia  K.rachen  eiiier  Welt 

Bei  der  clemente  Toben 
"\Vie  ein  Gott  sich  aufrccht  haelt. 

The  exercises  concluded  with  the  singing  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner "  by  "Williamson  Spruce,  whose  ringing  voice 
was  heard  by  all.     The  crowd  then  slowly  dispersed. 
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EXTRACTS   FUOAI   S.    G.   VISSCTIEli. 

The  following  appropriate  luul  suggestive  pas^sages  by  Mr. 
Visseher,  one  of  the  monument  committee,  are  taken  from  an 
article  published  at  the  time  of  the  dedication,  in  the  Roman. 
Citizen  : 

The  monument  which  we  have  erected  will  speak  to  coming  ages 
■a  mass  of  useful  truth,  such  as  no  other  mode  of  transmitting 
facts  can  furnish.  Its  foundtition,  laid  deep  in  the  soil,  and 
cemented  with  ingredients  which,  when  aj^plied,  are  as  yielding 
and  pliable  as  man's  generous  nature,  have  become  as  hard  and 
"unyielding  as  the  stones  which  they  unite;  and  furnish  a  tit 
=erab1em  of  the  government  which  is  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people;  but  which  will  resist  any  encroachments  upon 
its  rights,  as  rocks  resists  the  billows  and  the  sky. 

This  is  the  first  memorial  in  the  Mohawk  valley  which  is  erected 
to  mark  a  battle  field.  Not  far  to  the  north  of  us  it  a  pile,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  rocks  and  shades  of  its  forest  home,  which 
speaks  with  quiet  but  eloquent  force  to  the  Ui>turned  face,  of  one 
who  came  to  us  from  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great,  with  its 
Splendid  equipage  and  matchless  discipline,  to  partake  of  the  hard 
fare,  and  labor  in  the  unequal  conflict,  which  gave  us  our  liberty. 
Like  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  fought  at  Oriskany,  he 
was  a  German;  and  the  modest  mausoleum  which  covers  his 
remains  is  a  fit  companion  of  the  one  whose  foundation  is  under 
our  feet.  Green  be  the  memory  :ind  honored  the  name  of  Baron 
Steuben. 

Away  back  in  the  distant  ages,  when  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  some  of  the  striking  and  important  events  of  history 
were  commemorated  in  the  land  of  the  chosen  race  by  the  erection 
of  monuments.  In  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  have  two  accounts  of 
Jacob  erecting  them,  and  subsequently  Joshua  and  Samuel  did  the 
same,  to  conuuemorate  a  signal  victory  over  the  Philistines.  We 
can  very  api)ropriately  quote  the  language  of  Israel's  Great 
Judge,  to  siiow  our  warrant,  if  one  is  needed,  for  performing  the 
pious  as  well  as  patriotic  work  which  is  before  us  this  day. 
"Then  Samuel  took  a  stone  and  set  it  up  between  :Mizpeh  and 
'Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  the  fdace  Eben-Ezer,  saying,  hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  hi-lped  us." — VM  Samuel  vii.  12.  And  Egypt,  old 
Egypt,  the  land  of  mystery  and  the  cradle  of  the  race,  now  a  dis- 
membered fragment  of  its  ancient  glory,  and  until  quite  recently 
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held  in  the  grasp  of  a  rapacious  and  revengeful  nioh,  how  n\imerous 
and  stately  are  her  landmarks,  which  everywhere  rise  in  gloomy 
grandeur  in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  One  of  them,  a  stately  old  link 
which  connects  the  present  with  tlie  long  past,  lias  been  brought 
to  our  shores,  and  stands  upon  our  own  soil;  an  imitcrishablo 
monolith,  whose  curious  but  interesting  hieroglyphics  reveal  to  us 
something  of  the  heart  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  polity  of  the 
most  remarkable  people  of  antiquity.  And  over  other  lands,  the 
highest  civilization,  the  broadest  culture,  and  the  tru?st  jiatriotisra, 
are  told  us  by  the  voiceless  but  stately  sentinels,  arotmd  whose  ai)e.x: 
the  eternal  sunshine  settles,  as  the  halo  about  the  head  of  the 
divinity  whose  sleepless  eyes  witnessed  their  erection. 

The  contemplation  of  this  work  animates  anew  the  interest  Ave 
all  feel,  in  the  memory  of  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution.  We  can 
never  tire  of  the  story  which  gave  us  our  freedom,  and  established 
a  government  which  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world.  We 
love  to  think  of  the  eight  hundred  who  braved  the  dangers  and 
endured  the  suit'eriugs  which  make  the  spot  we  stand  upon  so 
sacred  to  us  all.  We  will  not  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  military 
skill  nor  criticise  mistakes  which  true  hearted  men  may  make,  by 
yielding  to  hasty  and  impulsive  counsel;  nor  recall  the  heated 
colloquy  which  perhaps  led  to  some  disaster;  but  look  back  of  all 
that,  to  tlie  j)atriotism  which  prompted,  and  the  impetuous 
chivalry  of  the  commander  who  moved  onward  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, at  a  critical  juncture,  to  relieve  the  gallant  little 
garrison  which  was  holding  its  own  against  the  merciless  horde  of 
savages,    and    tories .  worse    than    savages,    which    invested    Fort 

Stanwi^v. 

******** 

The  patriotic  s[)iiits  who  watched  and  waited  for  seven  long 
years  for  their  enemies  to  withdraw  from  the  land,  did  more  by 
patience,  forbearance,  and  suflering,  than  by  agressive  violence  on 
hotly  contested  battle  fields.  Indeed  there  were  very  few- 
sanguinary  contlicts,  although  the  battle  of  Saratoga  is  classed  as 
one  of  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  It  was  I*ulnam 
leaving  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  seizing  his  weapons,  and  jumping 
iipon  his  horse  to  take  j>art  in  the  erection  of  works  upon  Bunker 
Hill;  and  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  with  tracks  of  blood  from 
shoeless  feet  upon  the  snow  crust ;  and  hunger  and  want  on  every 
side,  with  a  worthless  currency,  added  to  the  constant  appre- 
hensions of  treachery,  which  ended  finally  in  the  treason  of 
Arnold.     It  was  Marion  subsisting  njion  roots  in  the  forests  of  the 
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Carolina^,  aii'l  Sumpter  hivouaekin-j:  in  the  swamps  of  the  Santee. 
It  was  tlic  spirit  of  tlie  brave  IlerkiiiKT,  with  (ianscvoort  and 
"Willett,  aii<l  the  families  of  S.immoiis,  Khx-k,  Fomhi,  Snell, 
Vecflcr,  Wairncr,  Wemple,  Dieveiuhjrf,  Vrooman,  Starin,  Bellinger, 
Clyde,  Clemmeiis,  De  GratK,  Duiikel,  Frey,  Fox,  Gray,  ^Merkley, 
Roof,  Seeber,  Woolovcr,  an  I  otiicrs,  more  tlraii  space  will  allow 
me  to  mention,  whose  names,  however  diverse  Irom  modern 
orthograj)hy,  appear  npon  one  of  the  tablets  of  this  monument, 
furnishing  imperfectly  but  substantially  the  Koster  of  Oriskany; 
families  who  flew  from-  one  stockade  fort  to  another,  went  to 
church  with  their  guns  and  ammunition  ready  for  any  emergency 
which  might  call  for  their  use,  in  a  struggle  hand  to  hand  with 
their  oppressors,  who  finally  achieved  our  independence. 

And  now,  having  achieved  it,  and  for  so  long  a  time  enjoyed  its 
blessings,  what  shall  we  do  to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  it? 
These  stones  laid  one  upon  another  will  finally  crumble  to  dust, 
and  the  thousand  memories  of  this  and  the  years  past,  filled  as 
they  have  been  with  patriotic  utterances,  will  be  forgotten.  But 
the  monument  of  Horace,  who  sang  the  praises  of  the  golden  age, 
will  live  while  time  lasts,  ''  I  have  buildcd  a  monument,"  he 
wrote,  "more  lasting  than  brass,  and  more  sublime  than  the  regal 
elevation  of  the  Pyramids,  which  neither  the  wasting  shower,  the 
unavailing  north  wind,  or  an  innumerable  succession  of  years  and 
the  flight  of  seasons,  shall  be  able  to  demolish,"*  Was  he  fore- 
casting in  this  singularly  })rophetic  language  the  destiny  of  our 
Republic?  If  so,  we  have  something  to  do  to  make  good  his 
words  and  give  practical  shape  to  these  stirring  sentences. 


*Exegi  monumentuiii  acre  percnniu3,  Re<?ali<iue  situ  pyramidum  altu3.  Quod 
non  imbcrcdax,  non  Aijutllo  impotens.  Possit  diucre  aut  innumerabilis,  Annorum. 
series  et  fug-a  teuiporum. 
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Johann  Mars  Petri*'. 

Joseph  Petrie, 

Cornelius  Philips, 

Nicolaus  Pickard, 

Adam  Price, 

Martinus  Piitnian, 

Jacob  Iiudiier, 

Qeorg  Iiii.-])i:or, 

Friedricli  Ha>baoh, 

Marx  Kasl.ach, 

Jacob  Kitter. 

Willard  Hose. 

Johann  Roth, 

Johannes  Ruf, 
Jacob  Summons, 

Samson  Sammons, 

Henrv  Saunders. 

Wilhelm  Schaefer, 
Johann  Schell, 
Christian  Schell, 
Christian  Scherer, 
Pedagogus  Scherer, 

Schimmel, 

Heinrich  Scholl, 
Qeorg  Schultz, 
Johann  Schultz, 
Thomas  Schumacher, 
Heinrich  Seitz, 
Peter  Seitz, 
Adolph  Sieber, 
Adolph  Sieber,  Jr., 
Rudolph  Siebert, 
Johann  (J.  Silberbach, 
George  Smith, 
Friedrich  Schnell, 
•Georg  Schnell, 
Jacob  Schnell. 
Jacob  Schnell, 
Johann  Schnell, 
Johann  Schnell,  Jr., 
Joseph  Schnell, 
Peter  Schnell, 


Sophronious  Schnell, 

Peter  Sommers, 

Thomas  Spencer,  (Indian,) 

Heinrich  Staring, 

Frederick  Stevens, 

Philip  (i.  Stowitz, 

Henry  Thompson. 

Adam  Thumb, 

John  Van  Antwerp, 

George  Van  Deusen, 

Cornelius  Van  Horn, 

Henry  Van  Horn, 

Nicholaus  Van  Slyke, 

Hendrick  Veeder, 

Harmon  Visscher, 

Georg  Wagner, 
Jacob  \\'agner, 

Johann  "Wagner, 
Johann  Wagner, 
Garret  Walrath. 
Jacob  Walrath, 

Georg  Walter, 
Jacob  Weber, 

Peter  J.  Weber. 

Peter  Westermann, 

Michael  Wiedrich, 

Abram  Wolilhoefer, 

Johann  Wolilhoefer, 

Peter  Wohlhoefer, 

Richard  Wohlhoefer, 

Lorenz  Wrenkle, 

Robert  Yates, 

Nicholaus  Yerdon, 

Jacob  Yonker, 

Heinrich  Zimmermann, 

Jacob  Zimmermann, 

Conrad  Zimmermann, 

Capt.  Han  Yerry  Tewahaugaragh- 

kan,  Indian  officer, 
Lt.   Colonel  Louis  Atyataroughta, 
Indian  officer. 
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COXTRIBUTOIJS  TO   TIIK    ORISKAXY  MO.N^UMENT. 

United  States  of    Ainerica $4,100  00 

Theodnre  S.  P'axton,  Ufua 200  00 

Horatio  Seymour,  Utica loO  00 

John  F.  Seymour,  Ulica 100  00 

Charles  w' IlutchinsMi,  I'tica, 100  00 

Theodore  S.  Sayre,  I'tica 100  00 

Helen  E.  M.  Williams,  Utica 100  00 

Simon  G.  Visscher,  Rome, 100  00 

Bloomfield  J.  Beach.  Rome 100  00 

John  B.  Jervis,  Home,    100  00 

Samuel  Campbell,  New  York  Mills, 100  00 

Reming-ton  Brothers,  Ilion 100  00 

Samuel  and  Robert  Darl,  Herkimer, 100  00 

James  Shanahan,  Tribe's  Hill ". .  .  100  00 

Peter  Gausevoort's  Estate,  Albany, 100  00 

J.  Morris  Child?,    Utica 50  00 

Arphaxed  Loomis,  Little  Falls, 50  00 

D.  H.  Burrell,  Little   Falls, 50  00 

Erastus  Corr.ing.  Albany 50  00 

Citizens  of  John.-town, ...  50  00 

William  J.  Bacon,  Utica, 30  00 

Samuel  S.  Lowery,  Utica, 25  00 

Truman  K.  Butler.  Utica 25  00 

Henry  D.  Pixley,  Utica 25  00 

Robert  S.  Williams,  Utica, 25  00 

Daniel  E.  Wager,  Rome 25  09 

Enoch  B.  Armstrong.  Rome, 25  00      * 

John  M.  Barton,  Rome, 25  00 

A.  Ethridge,  Rome, 25  00      '      ■ 

John  Stryker,  Rome 25  00      '    '" 

George  A.  Hardin,  Little  Falls, 25  00       " 

L.  Carryl.  Little  Falls, 25  00         ' 

William  Smith,  Little  Falls 25  00          '  ' 

Robert  H.  Pruyn .  Albany 25  00 

J.  G.  Bissell,  Rome 20  00 

J.  S.  Hovey,  Rome 15  00 

George  Westcott.  Utica 12  50      *  '"' 

Publius  V.  Rogers.  Utica 10  00     •'  '^* 

C.  W.  Darling,  Utica 10  00      '  ••'*^ 

J.  Milton  Butler.  Utica 10  00     "'  '^' 

Gertrude  M.  Palmer,  Utica 10  00 

Theodore   F.  Gardner,  BoufFemont,  France, 10  00 

Lewis  11.  Sliattuck.  Utica, 5  09 

John  G.  Brown,  Utica, 5  00 

Elon  Com.stock,  R<nne, 5  00 

William  Evans,  Rome,  ., 5  00 

Amount  carried  forward, $0,373  50 
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Amount  brought  forward,  f 6,372  5U 

Wmiam  Ilovey,  Oriskany, ^5  00 

Mr.  Zimmonuan,  Dunkirk, 5  00 

Ezra  Graves,  Herkimer, '*  8* 

U  »7 

$6,387  37 
Jepthit  R.  Sim/Its   Collection. 

Webster  Wagner,  Canajnliarie, $250  00 

John  H.  Stalin.  Fultonville,. 100  00 

Nathan  D.  Wendell,  Albany, -'50  00 

Arkell  &  Smith.  Canajoharie -^0  00 

Stephen  Sanford,  Amsterdam, 50  00 

Joseph  White,  M.  D  .  Canajoharie, 25  00 

John  F.  Gray,  M.  D.,  New  York, 25  OC 

Wm.  B.  Diefendorf,  Root 25  00 

John  Bowdish.  Rural  Grove 25  00 

Davis  W.  Scliuler,  Amsterdam, 10  00 

•  Warner.  DeForest  &  Co  ,  Amsterdam 10  00 

Jacob?.  Fox,  Palatine, -     10  00 

C.  P.  Snell,  Palatine 6  00 

Enoch  Suell,  St.  Johusville, •. ^  00 

Levi  Snell.  Minden 5  00 

Peter  P.  Snell.  Manheim, 5  00 

Simeon  Snell.  Mar.heim, •"»  00 

Joshua  ?ueH.  Mauheini 5  00 

Jehoram  Su^'ll,  Manheim, 5  OO 

Jacob  Snell.  Fonda 5  00 

Peter  B.  Snell,  Palatine 5  00 

Christian  Snell.  Palatine 5  00 

Reuben  Gramps,   Palatine, 5  00 

Norman  Tinuiiemian,  Little  Falls, 5  ^ 

James  Sprakcr,  Canajoharie, 5  00 

C.  W.  Ilntchinson.  T'tica 5  ^> 

John  Winniiitr,  Fort  Phiiii 5  00 

Adam  L.  F:ulinir,  Fort  Plain, 5  OO 

John  E.  Lipe.  Fort  Plain 5  00 

Catharine  Diefendorf.  Fort  Plain 5  00 

Elizabeth  Diefendorf.  Fort  Plain. •>  00 

William  H.  Davis.  Palatine  Bridge 5  00 

Gardiner  Blood.   Amsterdam, •)  00 

Jas.  H.  Schuyler,  Amsterdam 5  00 

David  D.  Cas>idy.  .Amsterdam 5  00 

Walter  L.  Vanderbertrh,  Amsterilam 5  00 

James  A.  Miller.  Amsterdam, ''00 

Gardner  i:  Thomas.  Amsterdam, 5  00 

John  KellogiT,  Amsterdam.. r»  00 

George  Timmernmn.  St.  Johnsville 5  00 

Amount  carried  forward $"'"1  00  $a,:JS7  3" 
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Amount  brought  forward $771  00  f  6,387  37 

Alfred  DeGraff,  Fonda 5  00 

Jeptlia  K.  Simms,  Fort  Plain, 3  50 

Azariali  Saltsman,  Palatino 2  50 

Mrd.  Christoi)licr  ilt-ed.  Fort  Plain, 2  00 

Dr.  Douglas  Avers,  Fort  Plain, 2  00 

John  Hand,  Amstirdain, 2  00 

Contributors  of  si  each,  of  whom  about  200  were 
residents  of  >loutgoniery  county.  The  names  of 
nearly  all  these  are  given  in  Mr.  Simms'  record, 
preserved  in  the  Society's  archives.  But  as  tlie 
list  is  not  complete  and  would  occupy  much  space. 
it  is  omitted  here.  Doubtle.ss  many  of  these 
contributors    would    have   given   a   larger   sum  if  < 

requested 236  00 

1,024  00 

The  Fort  Plain  Bank  allowed  ^48.94  for  interest  on  the  deposit  of 
Mr.  Simms'  collections,  with  which  he  canceled  his  expenses 
in  printing,  traveling  postage,  &c.,  (of  which  he  rendered  a 
detailed  account,)  and  he  was  thus  enabled  "  to  place  in  the 
Monument  fund  every  dollar  collected"  by  him  in  his  five 
years'  eftort. 

State  of  New  York 3,000  00 

Oswald  Ottendorfer  and  Family,  Anna  Ottendorfcr,  Edward  Uhl, 
Emma  Schalk,  Annie  Woerrishoffer,  Nettie  Woefrishoffer, 
Henry  Villard,  George  Wolfram,  August  Belmont,  Wm. 
Dorshcimer,  Steinway  &  Sons,  S.  Schlesinger,  and  J.  &  L. 
Sommerhotr,  New  York,  per  Oswald  Ottendorfer  and  Wm. 
Dorsheimer, 1,356  00 

-German  Associations,  of  Utica,  per  0.  E.  C.  Guelich, 43  50 

Oneida  National  Bank,  for  Interest, 200  00 

Received  for  Stone  sold 92  25 

Total, $12,103  12 
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RESn)ENT   :MEMBEliS, 


OF    TIIK    OXEIDA     HISTORICAL    SOiIKTY, 


By  Art.  4  nf  tlie  Constitution.  Heslden 
$2,  are  uni>iiiJ  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 

Adams.  Cliarles  D  ,  Utica. 
Bacon,  \Villiam  J.,  Utica. 
Bagg,  Moses  >[.,  Utica. 
Bagg.  Eglert  Jr.,  Utica. 
Bailey,  E.  Preatis.-=,  Utica. 
Batchelor,  Daniel,  Utica. 
Barnard,  Cliarlcs  E,,  Utica. 
Beacb,  Blooinfield  J.,  Rome. 
Benliam,  Thomas  L. ,  Utica. 
Benton,  James.  Utica. 
Bigelow,  Horace  P. ,  Waterville. 
Bigelow,  Dana  W..  Utica. 
Bissell,  John  (}.,  Rome. 
Bulger,  Patrick  F. ,  Utica. 
Butler,  Charlera  A.,  Utica, 
Campbell,  Samuel,  New  York  Mills. 
Clark,  George  A.,  Utica. 
Childs,  J.  Morris.,  Utica. 
Childs,  Elias,  Utica. 
Christian,  William  H.,  Utica. 

Conkling,  Ropcoe,  Utica.  - 

Cooper,  G.  Edward,  Utica. 

Cooper,  Henry  H..  Utica. 

Crocker,  John  G.,  Utica. 

Churchill,  G.  Clarence.  Utica. 

Curran,  Edward,  Utica. 

Curran,  Gef;rge  L.,  Utica. 

Darling,  (liarles  C. ,  Utica. 

DeAngelis,  Pa--cul  C.  J.,  Utica. 

Dimon,  Georgt-  D. ,  Utica. 

Dorrance,  Daniel  G.,  Oneida  Castle. 

Dubois,  George,  Utica. 

Earll,John  L.,  Utica. 

Egar,  John  H.,  Rome. 

Fincke,  Frederick  G.,  Utica. 

Foster,  Abbott,  Utica 

Foster,  David  S.,  Utica. 

Grannis,  Charles  K.,  Utica. 

Gray,  John  P.,  Utica. 

Gray,  Israel  J.,  Utica. 

Grithths,  T.  Solomon,  Utica, 

Goodwin,  .\lexander  T.,  Utica. 

Goodwin,  Daniel  B.,   Waterville. 


t  Membership  e.viurcs  if  the  annual  Dut'3» 
January  in  each  year. 

Goodale,  .John  A.,  Utica. 
Guelich,  Otto  E.  C.,  Utica. 
Guiteau,  Luther,  Trenton, 
Hartley,  Isaac  S  ,  Utica. 
Hoi  brook,  Henry  J,.  Ulica. 
Horsey,  George  F.,  Utica. 
Hopper,  Thomas,  Utica. 
Iloyt,  John  C,  Utica. 
Hunt,  Ward,  Utica. 
Hunt,  James  (J.,  Utica. 
Hurlburt,  Frazier  W.,  Utica. 
Hutchinbon,  Charloa  W.,  Utica. 
Hutchinson,  I-Alwin,  Utica. 
Ingalls.  Frederic  C. ,  Utica. 
Jackson,  William  B. ,  Utica. 
Jones,  Morven  ^[.,  Utica. 
Jud^on,  Henry  H..  Utica. 
Kernan,  Francis,  Utica. 

Killgore,  Charles,  l.'tica. 
Klock,  George  S.,  Utica. 
McMillan,  Andrew 
McQuade,  James.  Utica. 
North,  Edward,  Clinton. 

North,  S,  N.  Dexter,  Utica. 
Osborn,  Amos  0.,  Waterville. 

Parker,  Timothy,  Utica. 

Pratt,  Frederick  J.,  Utica. 

Peckham,  Merritt,  Utica. 

Peckham,  S.  Towusond.  Ulica. 

Phelps,  J.  D.,  Utica. 

Proctor,  Thomas  R  ,  Utica. 

Roberts,  Ellis  H.,  Utica. 

Roberts,  John  Evan,  Utica. 

Roberts,  Alexander  B.,  Utica. 

Rogers,  Publius  V.,  Utica. 

Ro.selxjom,  J.  Livingston,  Utica. 

Rowlands,  William  R  ,  Utica. 

Rowley,  Warren  ('.,  Utica. 

Sawyer,  George  C,  Utica. 

Sayre,  Theodore  S.,  Utica. 

Sieboth,  Joseph.  Utica. 

Seward,  .Alexander,  Utica. 

Sevmour,  l!oratio,  Utica. 
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Seymour,  John  F.,  Utica.  Vissclier,  Simon  Q.,  Rome. 

Silsbee,  William,  Trenton.  Wager,  Daniel  E.,  Koiue. 

Swan,  Joseph  K..  Qtica.  Walcolt,  William  D.,  New  York  Mills. 

Schreiber,  John  C,  Utica.  Waterman.  Daniel,  Utica. 
Sherman,  Richard  U.,   New  Hartford. Watson,  William  U.,  Utica. 

Spencer,  Thomas  W..  Utica.  Wells,  Lucien  B.,  Utica. 

Btimson,  William  G.,  Utica.  Williams,  Kobert  S.,  Utica. 

Scovill,  James  V.  H.,  Utica.  W^illiams,  Keea  G.,  Utica. 

Tourtellot,  Louis  A.,  Utica.  White,  William  M.,  Utica. 

Tower,  Charlemagne,   Philadelphia.  White,  N.  Curtis,  Utica. 

Thomas,  George  R.,  Utica.  Wood,  Frances  G.,  Utica. 
VanEmbergh,  Thomas,  Utica. 


LIFE     MEMBERS. 


Darling,  Charles  W. 
Guiteau,  Frederick  W. 
Mclntvre,  Donald 


Thomson,  Milton  H. 
W^alker,  George 


R.  S.  W^illiams, 
Wm.  M.  White, 


F.  C.  lugall.s. 
H.  P.  Bigelow. 
W.  H.  Christian^ 

G.  C.  Sawyer. 


STAXDIXG   COMMITTEES   OF  THE   S0CIP:TY. 

Committee  on  Finance. 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,        P.  V.  Rogers,        Geo.  D.  Dimou,        George  H.  Thomas 

Committee  on  Library  and  Exchanges. 
Abbot  Foster, 

Donations  and  Collections. 
D.  G.  Dorrance, 
Property  and  Fixtures. 
A.  McMUlan,  W.  C.  Rowley, 

Addresses  and  Publication. 
Alex.  Seward,  S.  N.  D.  North, 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Cabinet. 
E.  Hutchinson,  W.  H.  Watson,  I.  J.  Gray. 

Biography  and  IHdurical  Material. 
M.  M.  Bagg,  Jas.  McQuade,  G.  C,  Churchill. 

Statistics. 
A.  T.  Goodwin,  E.  P.  Bailey.  Reea  G.  Williams. 

MembersJiip. 
John  L.  Earll,  F.  W.  Hurlburt,  David  S.  Foster. 

Special  Standing  Committee  on  Oriskany  Monument. 
John  F.  Seymour,  Alex.  Seward.  C.W.Hutchinson. 

S.  N.  D.  North,  S.  G.  Vi-scher. 

Special  Standing  Committee  on  Early  Utica  Publicationn. 
Altx.   Seward,  Robert  S.  Williams,  M.  M.  Bagg,  D.   E.  Wager. 
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PUBLIC ATIOXS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

1.  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Buttle  of  Oriskany  :     1877. 

2.  Historiral     Fallacies     rcirardino^     Colonial     New    York,     by     Douglas 

Campbell.     Annual  Address :     1879. 

3.  The  Men,  Events,  Lawyers,  Politics  and  Politicians  of  Early  Rome,  by 

D.  K.  Wager:     1879. 

4.  Articles  of  Incorporation,  Constitution,  By-Laws,  Officers,  Members  and 

Donors  of  the  Society  and  Proceedin-rs  of  Annual  Meeting:     1879. 

5.  Early  Histi>ry  of  Oneida  County,  by  William  Tracy.     Annual  Address: 

1880. 

6.  Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  with  Aunual  Address  and 

Reports   for   1881,  Paris   Re-interment    and    Pajiers  read  before  the 
Society  from  1878  to  1881 :     1881. 

7.  Semi  Centennial  of  the  City  of  Utica  and  Supper  of  Half-Century  Club: 

188-2. 

8.  A  Long  Lost  Point   in   History,  by  L.   W.  Ledyard.     Annual  Address: 

1883. 

9.  Col.  John  Brown,  by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  L.  Roof :     1884. 

10.  Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  1881  to  1884,  containing 
Whitestown  Centennial,  Whitesboro's  Golden  Age,  Wagner  Re- 
intennent,  Old  Fort  Schuyler  Celebration,  and  Dedication  of  the 
Oriskany  Monument  :     1885. 

.\l>DKESSES    BeFOKE    THE    SoCIETY    SiNCE    ApRIE,     1881. 

1S81.     May   :31.— Early    History   of    Mohawk   Valley  ;    Rev.    Dr.    Lintner. 
Read  by  C.  \\".  Hutchinson. 
December  7. — Golden  Age  of  Whitosboro  :     D.  E.  Wager. 

1882.  January  10. — New  York  Historical  Society.     Aunual  Address  :     Dr.  M. 

M.  Bagg. 
February  to  May. — Golden  Age  of  Wliitesboro  :     D.  E.  Wager. 

1883.  January  9. — A  Long  Lost  Point  in  History.     Annual  Address :     L.  W. 

I>cdyard. 

April   10. — Extracts  from  Journal  of   a   first  Sandwich  Island   Mis- 
sionary:    Mrs.  Maria  S.  Loomis.     Read  by  A.  Seward. 

May  8.— Political  Poem:     John  H.  Lotluop.     Read  by  M.  M.  Bagg. 

June  o — Antiquities  of  Onondaga:     Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp. 

September  11. — Eulogy  on  George  P.  Marsh:     Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.   Brown. 

October  9. — Familiar  Talk  about  Mexico:     Dr.  E.  Hutchinson. 

November  13. — The  Streets  of  Utica:     L.  ^I.  Taylor. 
December  11. — Cannibalism:     C.  W.  Darling. 

1884.  January    15. — Social    System    of    our    New   York   Indians.     Annual 

Address:     Rev.  Dr.  (.""harles  Hawley. 
February  1"J — Ancient  I'tica:     Geo.  C.  Sawyer. 
March  31. —Memorial  of  S.  Wells- Williams:     T.  W.  Seward. 

Extracts  from  Military  Journal  of  Col.  Frederick  Visscher: 
S.  G.  Visscher. 
April  2><.— Col.  John  Brown:     R'-v.  Dr.  G.  L.  Roof. 
Noveml>er  24'. — Fort  Stanwix  and  other  Forts  at  Rome  :     D.  E.  Wager. 

1885.  January  13.— The  Greek  Idea  of  the  State.     Annual  Address;     Prof. 

Edward  North. 
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CONTENTS. 


PACK. 
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Corresponding  Sa-retii ry. 
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Lil/rarian. 
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EARLY  ri[(}TI-STAXT  MISSIOXS  AMOXiJ  TlIK 
mOQlOIS. 


BY    PUOFK.SSOIt    A.    G.    IIoPKIX.A    OF    HAMILTON    CULLEGK 


[Delivered  Bekoue  the  Socif:TY,  Janiahy  12,  188G.] 

(re/itlemen  of  the  (Jn>;'ahi  Iltstorlcal  Socictj/ : 

I  am  to  atteini)t  this  cveiiiny^  to  tell  the  story  of  early  Protestant 
TTiissions  to  the  Iroquois.  The  facts  are  meager,  scattered  and 
often  obscure.  Xo  series  of  detailed  reimrts  like  the  relations  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers  has  iircserved  the  story.  The  fragments  of  it 
that  are  left  are  scattered  and  buried  in  a  mass  of  mercantile  and 
jtolitical  documents.  The  story  of  tlie  Jesuit  missions  has  been 
already  told,  and  so  long  as  hearts  are  ca|iable  of  being  thrilled 
by  the  record  of  noble  dt-eds,  that  story  can  never  lose  its  interest. 
There  was  i>rebeuf,  the  founder  of  the  Huron  mission,  a  very  lion 
for  courage,  of  noble  l>irtli,  her(:)ic  tem[>er  ami  ardent  i)iety.  There 
was  Garnier,  also  of  noble  birth;  gentle,  pious,  mystical,  a 
martyr,  like  Ilrebeuf,  to  Ids  self-sacriticing  zeal.  There,  too,  was 
Jogues,  a  gentle  nature  and  a  tinished  scholar;  naturally  timid, 
but  bold  under  the  inspiration  of  his  faitli,  going  l)ack  to  bis 
savage  torturers  with  a  courage  nobler  than  that  of  Kegulus,  to 
found  the '"•  mission  of  the  martyrs,""  and  to  meet  a  cruel  death. 
These  men  and  otliers  like  tliem  form  a  galaxy  of  heroes  Avhicli 
will  n(jt  ])ale  in  com]i.iri>oii  with  any  otljcr  catalogue  of  patriots, 
saints  or  martyrs.  The  story  of  the  Protestant  missions  furnishes 
no  such  heroic  record  of  suftering  and  death.  Indeed  we  must 
admit  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a  story  in  which  the  jnvlude  and  the 
promise  are  abundant,  but  the  resuUs  very  meager.  We  must  also 
admit  that  the  considerations  which  gave  birtli  to  Protestant 
missions  were  not  of  the  noblest  and  most  inspiring  order,  but 
were  largel)'  commercial  and  political.  And  this  was  true  also  to 
a  certain  extent  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  At  tlie  outset,  tlie  Jesuits 
undoubtedly  entered  ujion  their  labors  prompted  only  by  a  holy 
and  religious  zeal.  But  afterward  the  missions  were  prosecuted 
with  a  political  purpose,  and  the  French  government  made  use  of 
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the  Jesuits  to  fasten  their  jjjrasp  upon  the  Iroquois  and  upon  the 
country  soutli  of  the  hiki's.  The  Five  Xntious  were  the  stake  for 
■which  tlie  Frcricli  anil  English,  (luring  nearly  a  century,  played 
their  desperate  game.  The  >take  Avas  a  nohle  one.  A  su))erior 
intelligence,  a  marked  political  and  military  instinct,  an  insatiable 
passion  for  coixpiest  and  a  merciless  s]>irit  in  tlie  conduct  of  war. 
had  rendered  the  name  of  the  Iroquois  dreaded  wherever  it  was 
known,  and  had  made  them  the  dominant  power  in  Xorth  America. 
By  a  series  of  aggressive  wars,  they  had  exterminated,  or 
rendered  tributary  to  themselves,  or  incorj»orated  in  their  own 
body,  all  of  the  native  tribes  east  of  the  Mississi])pi.  In  1603, 
when  tlie  ^[ohegaus  wished  to  build  a  fort,  they  first  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  ^lohawks.  In  1751,  when  the  Susquehannas  wished 
to  receive  a  missionary,  they  first  asked  })ermission  from  the 
3Iohawks,  and  for  years  the  sight  of  a  ^Mohawk  in  Xew  England 
was  followed  by  a  shout  of  terror,  "  A  Mohawk  I  a  3[ohawkI'' 
and  the  frightened  natives  tied  for  shelter.  They  were  for  years 
the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  the  French  settlements  in  Canada, 
and  had  their  anger  been  aroused  against  the  Dutch  or  English, 
they  might  have  swe}>t  the  whole  colony  into  the  Atlantic.  To 
gain  the  Iroquois,  therefore,  was  the  end  that  taxed  the  powers  of 
the  rival  nations.  The  French  played  their  game  witli  patience, 
adroitness  and  courage,  availing  themselves  of  every  infiucnce, 
appealing  to  noble  and  ignoble  passions,  and  enlisting  in  their 
service  even  the  terrors  of  the  unseen  world.  The  English,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  acted  with  stupidity,  irresolution,  procrastination, 
deserving  to  lose,  yet  fated  to  win. 

The  Jesuit  fathers  had  labored  amonij,-  the  Iroquois  for  at  least 
half  a  century,  before  the  English  made  any  definite  attempt  at 
mission  work;  and  it  was  the  ])olitical  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
which  fir>t  aroused  the  colonial  governors  to  the  necessity  of 
exerting  some  counteracting  influence  upon  the  Iroquois,  In  1087, 
(lovernor  Dongau  in  his  report,  s])eaking  of  the  Five  Nations, 
said  :  '"  I  sutler  no  Christians  to  converse  with  them  anywhere  l>ut 
at  Albany,  and  that  not  without  my  license."  lie  adds  that  the 
French  for  many  years  had  had  missionaries  among  the  Iroquois; 
had  converted  many  to  the  Christian  faith;  and  had  induced  six 
or  seven  hundred  of  them  to  remove  to  Canada, '"  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  this  government.'"  (xovernor  Dongan  is  spoken  of  a-^ 
"a  man  of  integrity,  moderation  and  genteel  manners,  though  a 
professed  pa[>ist."'  lie  was  the  ne)ihew  of  the  notorious  Tyrcon- 
nel,   deputy  governor  of   Ireland   under  James   the   Second,  and 
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Doiigan  was  appointed  to  otlice  by  James  witti  tlie  express  purpose 
of  extendino;  the  Catliolic  religion  in  tlie  colonies.  IJut  though  a 
zealous  Catholic,  Dongan  was  also  a  loyal  Englishman,  and  he  saw 
■with  indignation  and  alarm  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on 
the  territory  south  of  the  lakes.  In  the  year  ](j86,  Governor 
Dongan  ami  the  ]\Iarquis  De  Xonville  exchanged  fre([uent  letters, 
in  which,  under  cover  of  courteous  language,  strong  rivalry  and 
bitterness  of  feeling  were  shown.  They  each  asserted  with 
considerable  warmth,  that  their  royal  m-asters  were  extremely 
zealous  for  the  progress  of  the  true  religion  among  the  pagans. 
The  question  of  spiritual  good  to  the  natives,  however,  was  largely 
a  subterfuge.  The  real  interests  at  stake  were  first,  the, control  of 
this  povvcrful  and  warlike  confederacy,  and  second,  the  question 
of  territorial  rights.  The  French  denied  that  the  English  had 
any  claim  whatever  to  the  land  or  the  people  of  the  F'ive 
Nations — a  statement  which  Governor  Dongan  treated  rather 
cavalierly.  '•  You  tell  me  of  your  having  had  missionaries  among 
them,"  he  writes  to  De  Xonville.  "It  is  a  very  charitable  act; 
but  I  suppose  that  gives  no  just  right  to  the  government  of  a 
country.  Father  liryare  writes  that  the  King  of  China  never 
goes  anywhere  without  two  Jesuits  with  him.  I  wonder  why  you 
do  not  make  a  like  pretense  to  that  kingdom." 

The  persistent  intrigues  of  the  French  and  the  constant  deser- 
tions of  the  Iro(piois  to  Canada  finally  led  Dongan  to  attempt  to 
prohibit  all  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois  with  the 
Jesuit  fathers.  He  urged  upon  the  committee  of  trade  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  five  or  six  English  priests  sent  over 
at  once.  He  also  wishes  the  Canadian  governor  to  caution 
Lamberville — tiie  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Onondagas — to  confine 
his  activities  strictly  to  his  priestly  functions,  and  that  tho-e  of 
the  Irotiutiis  who  had  bee^anc  Catholics  and  were  living  in  Canada 
should  not  atten)pt  to  draw  others  after  them, '•  for  if  they  do," 
said  he,  "and  I  can  catch  any  of  them,  I  shall  handle  them  very 
severely."  Hut  that  which  terminated  the  Jesuit  missions  to  the 
Tro<[uois  was  the  treachery  of  the  French  themselves.  The  cease- 
less wars  of  the  Irocpiois  with  other  tribes,  and  their  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  French — dating  from  their  first  conflict  with 
Champlain  in  1G09 — had  exi>osed  the  Jesuit  missions  in  other 
quarters  to  the  wrath  of  the  confederacy,  and  had  causctl  their 
ruin.  The  constant  cry  on  the  part  of  the  French,  both  otficials 
and  ecclesiastics,  was,  that  the  mission  could  never  succeed  until  the 
Irgquois    wore    either    com[detely    humbled    or    destroyed.      As 
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tributary  to  this  cml,  a  tliorouglily  orcra!iiz"d  campaign  was  nicili- 
tateil.  and  Louis  XH'  had  directed  that  jirisoners  taken  from  the 
Five  Xations  shouhl  \>j  sent  over  (Shades  of  tlie  Iroquois  !)  to 
labor  in  his  galleys.  De  Xonville,  in  his  zeal  to  carry  out  his 
majesty's  orders,  antici{)ated  the  vt-rdict  of  war,  and  treacherously 
seized  a  number  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Xations  who  had  been 
induced  to  attend  what  they  supposeil  to  be  a  friendly  interview. 
At  tliis  act  of  folly  and  treachery  the  wrath  of  the  Irocpiois  burst 
fortli.  Lamberville,  the  Jesuit  father,  had  lived  lor  twenty  years 
among  tlie  Onondagas.  lie  had  won  tl.'eir  conridence,  and  they 
were  willing,  generously,  to  believe  that  he  was  not  implicated  in 
the  treachery  of  his  counti-ynicn.  And  instead  of  dispatching 
him  with  the  tomahawk,  as  belonging  to  a  faithless  and  a  hated 
race,  he  was  conducted  by  trusty  guides  through  the  forest,  and 
sent  on  his  way  in  safety.  "Thus,''  says  Urodhead,  "the  French 
missions  among  the  Iroijuois  were  closed,  by  an  act  of  the 
Canadian  governor,  the  insanity  of  which  was  hardly  relieved  by 
the  self-denying  virtues  oi  those  faithful  davotees,  who  had  labored 
so  long  to  sj)read  C'hi-istianity  through  western  New  York."  For 
twenty-five  years  the  Iroijuois  were  left  without  any  regular 
religious  uistruction  by  resident  missionaries  from  either  Catholics 
.  or  Protestants.  Yet  during  all  of  this  time  the  necessity  of 
(  Protestant  missions  to  the  Iro(pioi<  was  constantly  before  the 
.  minds  of  the  public.  The  question  is  a  prominent  one  in  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  time.  It  was  emphasized  in  the  letters  of 
the  colonial  governors  by  Fletcher,  antl  the  Farl  of  Dellamont  and 
,  Nanfan,  by  Robert  Livingstone  and  Lord  Cornbury.  It  was  <lis- 
(  cussed  by  the  assembly  of  New  York  and  l)y  the  lords  of  trade. 
Nothing  apparently  was  of  more  urgent  interest  or  importance. 
Among  the  instructions  to  the  Earl  of  IJellamont  was  this:  "To 
devise  thebist  means  to  fticilitate  and  encoura<j:e  the  cDUversion  of 
the  Indians  to  the  Christian  religion."  It  was  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  mere  <piestion  of  pious  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
a  savage.  It  was  a  questitm  for  the  soldier  and  the  statesman,  as 
well  as  for  ecclesiastics.  The  two  bribe-^  constantly  presented  to 
the  Iroquois  to  secure  their  quiet  and  confidence,  were  first, 
presents,  and  second,  the  promise  of  a  teacher  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  1G9G  the  lords  of  trade  in  their  report,  say  that  "the 
converting  of  the  Mohawks  and  others  of  the  Five  Xations  is  of 
the  greatest  im{)ortance  imaginable."  In  1G9S  the  Karl  of  r>ella- 
mont  urged  tliat  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  of  the  money 
paid   on   the  charter  corporation   for   the  conversion   of    infidels, 
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might  be  used  to  encourage  Protestant  divines  to  instruct  tlie  P^ive 
Xations,  In  the  same  year  ^lessrs.  Schuyler  and  Dellius,  after  an 
oHicial  visit  to  Canada,  rejiorted  that  "if  the  court  of  P^nghmd 
do  not  take  to  Iitart  tlie  instruction  and  con\ersio!i  of  the  Indians 
the  Five  Xations  will  not  fail  to  bo  lost,"  In  1700,  liobert 
Livingstone,  in  giving  his  o})inion  as  to  the  principal  causes  of  the 
desertion  of  the  Irocpiois  to  Canada,  mentions,  "  Our  neglect  of 
sending  missionaries  among  them  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian 
faith."  One  important  end  aimetl  at  by  the  English  was  the 
return  of  the  Tro((uois — several  hundred  in  number — who  had 
been  tempted  away  to  Canada  by  the  Jesuits,  and  were  known  as 
"praying  Indians;"  and  to  secure  this  object  also  the  religions^ 
teacher  was  the  bribe  which  was  ottered.  These  "praying 
Indians"  ]iromised  Captain  Scliuyler  in  1698  that  "they  would 
return  to  their  former  habitations  if  my  Lord  Bellamont  would 
take  care  that  they  might  be  furnished  with  good  teachers  or 
ministers  to  instruct  them  .in  the  Christian  faith,  that  having  been 
the  only  cause  which  did  induce  them  to  desert  this  government. " 
In  1 700  some  of  the  "  praying  Indians,"  in  an  interview  at 
Albany  were  urged  by  the  commissioner  to  retuin  to  their  homes,. 
The  Lilians  readied  in  substance  and  with  suitable  irony,  "  When 
we  were  with  you  we  heard  no  talk  of  converting  us  to  the 
Christian  faith.  We  are  glad  that  you  are  now  so  piously 
inclined.  If  you  had  begun  a  little  sooner  we  might  never  liave 
deserted  our  native  country." 

^  Meanwhile  the  Iro([Uois  were  clamoring  for  missionaries.  How 
genuine  this  interest  may  have  been  will  of  course  admit  of  a 
liberal  doubt,  Still  they  felt  that  they  had  not  been  fairly  treated. 
The  missionaries  had  been  promised,  and  they  wanted  ihe  promise 
made  gnoil.  The  Mohawks  exiiressed  to  Colonel  Schuyler  their 
surpri>e  that  the  English  could  not  send  one  minister  to  instruct 
then),  while  the  French  could  send  S(i  many  .lesuits  to  their  Indians. 
The  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  prol)ably  doing  the  best  that  he  could 
to  make  goo<i  his  promise.  "The  want  of  two  ministers,"  he 
wrote  in  17<>0,  "lias  done  us  a  vast  deal  of  prejudice  with  the 
Indians.  I  can  find  none  in  this  country  that  will  go  among  them, 
and  that  are  tiualitied  for  such  a  charge."  .\.  few  months  later 
Bellamont  wrote  to  the  lords  of  trtiile'urging  them  "to  seiul  over 
two  ministers  as  soon  as  possibly  can  be,  or  we  shall  hazard  the  loss 
of  our  Indians;  they  ]>ress  for  ministers  above  all  things  whatso- 
ever." Bellamont  was  also  veiy  clear  and  intelligent  as  to  the 
kiiul  of  men   who  were  needed.     "They  ought  to   be  young  men, 
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or  they  never  will  bo  able  to  learn  the  Indian  tongue.  They  must 
be  men  of  sober  and  exemplary  lives  and  good  scholars."  Yet 
the  difficulty  Mas  to  tiud  men  of  any  kind  for  the  service.  There 
was  no  Church  of  England  minister  at  Albany,  and  only  one  in 
New  York.  Even  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  Governor  Burnet 
wrote  that  in  the  province  of  Xew  York  there  were  not  Church  of 
England  ministers  in  half  the  counties,  and  that  no  record  of 
christenings  or  burials  was  possible.  But  while  all  of  this  agitation 
and  urgent  corrcsi»ondence  was  going  on,  some  feeble  and  j^erhaps 
doiibtful  ertbrts  were  made  in  other  (quarters  toward  missions 
among  the  Iroquois.  During  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  IJev.  Godfrey  Dellius,  the  Dutch  minister  at  Albany, 
is  said  to  have  been  very  successful  in  converting  many  of  them 
to  the  true  religion,  "in  which,"  says  a  document  of  1691,  "they 
are  very  devout  and  desirous  to  have  a  minister  settled  among 
them  for  their  j>ious  comfort  and  instruction.''  Tiie  real  name  of 
this  sentlcman  seems  to  have  been  Dell,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  scholastic  customs  of  the  thues,  he  had  'given  a  classical 
termination  to  hi^  name,  and  was  known  as  Dellius.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  labors  of  Mr.  Dellius  were  very  zealous 
or  verv  successful  among  the  ^lohawks.  lie  was  unwilling  to  live 
in  their  C(mntry;  he  had  little  familiarity  vv'itli  tlieir  language, 
and  he  doubtless  contented  himself  for  the  most  jiart  with  bap- 
tizing and  teaching  the  children,  and  giving  what  Cliristian 
instruction  he  could  to  the  Indians  who  resorted  frequently  and 
in  considerable  numbers  to  Albany.  Indeed  there  were  grave 
susjiicions  that  3Ir.  Dullius  was  quite  as  shrewd  in  the  nuinagemeut 
of  worldly  as  of  s)>iritual  affairs.  He  forfeited  the  contidonce  of 
the  ])eo)ile  of  .Vlbanv;  the  Earl  of  BcUamont  did  not  hesitate 
0}«enly  and  cni-tMiitly  to  denounce  him  as  a  rascal,  and  when 
Joseph  and  Ikiirv.  Two  <>f  his  own  converts,  came  forward  and 
charged  him  with  intrigue  and  tleccption  in  getting  })ossession  of 
some  of  their  lands,  he  discreetly  abandoned  his  ecclesiastical 
labors  and  Hed  over  sea. 

-  After  the  do})arture  of  r^Ir.  Dellius,  the  Indians,  by  no  means 
discouraged  by  their  experience,  continued  to  atHrni  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  Protestant  faith  and  to  urge  their  re(iues,t  for  a  resi- 
dent missionary.  The  Earl  of  I'dlainont  was  eager  and  active  in 
his  etlbrts  to  bring  this  about.  lie  was  afHuent  in  promises.  He 
had  sent  to  England  for  nrmisters;  he  was  expecting  them  very 
soon.  The  case' was  one  which  reciuired  constant  vigilance  and 
delicate  manatrement.     The  French  were  ceaseless  in  their  intrigues. 
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Tlio  argument.s  -whlcli  tlioy  u-<e<l  were  food  for  the  Imnsiry  and 
clotliincr  for  the  naked.  Against  these  powerfid  attractions  and 
tein})tation>,  the  euhjnial  crovernuis  had  nothing  to  oppose  but 
liopes  and  pron)i;es,  and  the  miserable,  exasperating  ]»oliey  of  the 
British  government  whieh  doleil  ont  its  ])resunts  to  the  Indians  in 
the  most  niggardly  manner. 

But  until  these  promises  could  be  made  good,  another  Dutch 
clergyman  was  to  stand  in  the  gaj*  and  carry  on  the  work  which 
Dellius  had  in  a  manner  begun.  This  was  Kev.  Bernard  Freeman, 
of  Schenectady,  who  was  apparently  settled  there  by  the  Earl  of 
Bellamont  in  IToO.  His  lordship  was  liopeful  of  much"  good  from 
this  arrangt-ment.  ]Mr.  Freeman  would  be  near  the  ^Mohawks; 
and  as  the  Indians  ]»assed  through  Schenectaily  on  their  way  to 
Albany  he  woukl  take  pains  to  teach  them.  He  was  diligently 
applying  himself  to  learn  the  language,  and  Bellamont  hoped  that 
in  a  year's  time  he  would  be  able  to  preach  to  them.  He  also 
promised  that  another  minister — a  learned  and  able  young  man — 
would  settle  in  their  country  before  winter.  For  about  live  yeais 
3Ir.  Freeman  labore<l  with  the  Indians  faithfully  and  with  some 
success.  lie  was  spoken  of  in  after  years,  as  having  '"acquired 
more  skill  in  the  language  of  the  Iroquois  than  any  Dutch  minister 
that  has  been  in  this  country."'  He  translated  a  great  part  of  the 
liturgy  into  the  Indian  tongue — in  particular,  morning  and  evening 
prayer.*,  the  litany,  the  creed  of  Athanasius,  besides  several  por- 
tions of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments.  When  he  read  the  litany 
to  the  Indians  "they  were  mightily  atlected  with  it.''  Bv  his 
fidelity  he  won  the  a{)iu-oval  of  the  Earl  of  Ijellamont,  and  shortly 
after  he  began  his  work  he  wrote  to  ijellamont  that  there  were 
thirty-six  of  the  3Iohawks  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
"ten  of  wlioui  by  the  grace  of  (iod  are  brought  over  through  my 
means,  for  I  found  but  twenty-six."  Tdr.  Freeman  also  won  the 
contidence  and  regard  of  the  Indians,  for  in  1710,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  an  immediate  i»r«)spect  of  the  appointment  of  two 
missionaries  to  the  Iroquois  they  i)egged  that  Air,  Freenuin,  who 
was  then  at  Flat  hush,  might  be  one  of  tiiose  sent.  But  even  while 
All-,  Freeman  was  at  Schenectady  the  Indians  were  hardly  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  made  for  their  religious  instruction.  Schenect- 
ady was  only  a  place  of  transit ;  Albany  was  the  terminus  of  their 
travels,  where  th«'y  n-mained  some  time  to  trade.  They  asked, 
therelore,  that  a  minister  might  be  established  at  Albany,  also. 
In  response  to  the-  re(piest  Bellamont  promised  that  he  Avould 
engage  Ilev.  Mr.  Lydius,  the  Dutch  minister  at  Albany,  who  would 
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6tu(ly  their  lantruaiije  "that  ho  might  the  better  servo  them  in  the 
work  of  the  gospel.'"  He  liopotl  in  a  short  time  to  have  the  liihh; 
tnuisUUed  for  the  Five  NatioTis,  and  their  chihlreii  tau<j;ht  to  read. 
Mr.  Lydius  was  allowed  by  the  council  of  New  York  a  salary  of 
sixty  pounds  a  year  for  his  work  in  instructing  the  Indians,  and 
apparently  labored  in  this  way  for  about  eight  years.  His  death 
in  1710  left  the  Five  Nations  without  any  one  to  act  as  their 
teacher  or  missionary.  Though  Mr.  Lydius  is  spoken  of  as  a  good 
and  j>ious  man,  and  though  he  seems  to  have  labored  Avith  com- 
mendable zeal,  yet  the  number  of  converts  h.ad  apparently  not 
increased.  In  1700  Mr.  Freeman  had  reported  thirty-six.  In 
1710  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay  wrote  to  the  society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  that  there  were  among  the  Indians  "about  thirtv 
communicants,  and  of  the  Dutch  church,  but  so  ignorant  and 
scandalous  that  they  can  scarce  be  reputed  Christians."  Indeed, 
as  we  might  expect,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  had 
discovered  that  the  assent  of  the  Indians  to  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  too  often  formal  and  meaningless.  With  a 
stolid  inditlerence  they  nodded  or  grunted  their  accejitance  of 
whatever  was  said  to  them,  too  indolent  to  argue  or  object. 
■  We  have  noticed  that  mission  work  has  thus  far  been  carried  on 
only  upon  the  skirts  of  the  Five  Xations,  or  as  the  Indians  came 
to  Schenectady  or  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The  induce- 
ments for  a  permanent  residence  in  the  Iroqnois  country  were 
anything  but  flattering.  The  ])erc{ui>ites  of  tlie  position  were  not 
only  the  most  oflensive  surroundings,  but  also  constant  jDcril  to 
life  from  violent  and  drunken  Indians,  as  well  as  from  the  French. 
The  fastidious  Farl  of  Bellamont  afHrmed  that  the  Indians  Avere 
not  tidy  in  their  persons;  that  their  talde  manners  were  not  nice; 
and  that  their  food  was  loathsome  to  the  last  degree.  Without 
a  fort  it  was  impossible  to  prevail  upon  a  minister  to  live  among 
the  Indians.  So  Bclhmont  told  the  lords  of  trade;  so  he  told  the 
Five  Xations.  The  same  state  of  attairs,  however,  continued  for 
several  years  longer.  The  Iroquois  kept  asking  for  resident 
missionaries,  and  missionaries  were  promised  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity. In  noollobert  Hunter  received  his  instructions  as  colonial 
governor  of  New  York,  and  among  them  there  ai>pears  the  tradi- 
tional and  familial'  item,  that  li^e  is  to  "make  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  some  ministers  to  inhabit  among  the  Five  Nations 
of  Indians."  From  this  time  on,  there  seems  to  be  some  growth 
in  the  project  of  sendinrj  Protestant  missionaries  to  the  Iro([uois. 
I  have  iiiven  no  account  in  this    nanative   of  the   ^lission  of  I*ev. 
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]\rr.  3loor  to  the  Five  Nations,  because  thoui^li  lieraMeil  at  con- 
sideruble  longtli,  it  Avas  utterly  fruitless.  Mr.  Moor  eatuc  to  this 
country  in  I7n4.  His  services  hail  been  securer!,  ns  we  are  told, 
"not  without  a  lireat  deal  of  ]>ains  and  tiiiies[>ent  to  that  purpose." 
He  was  to  have  one  hundred  pounds  a  year;  a  little  Iioi^e  was  to 
be  built  for  him;  twenty  pounds  beside  were  allowed  to  fiinusli 
the  house,  and  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  for  books.  He  was  also  to  be 
provided  with  the  luxury  of  two  servants  to  attend  upon  him. 
The  queen  herself  was  to  allow  him  twenty  pounds,  an<I  to  encour- 
age him  and  all  similar  volunteers,  there  was  held  out  the  prospect 
of  a  benefice  in  England  after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service. 
Mr.  Moor,  on  his  arrival,  was  tlireeted  by  Lord  Cornbury  t<;)  jiro- 
eeed  to  Albany.  He  visited  tlie  3Iohawks  in  the  autumn  of  1704. 
They  were  not  ready  to  receive  him,  and  with  his  return  to  Albany 
his  mission  came  to  an  en<l.  The  failure  of  his  enterprise  was 
charged  upon  the  fur  traders.  They  were  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  religion  among  the  Indians,  probably  because  it  tended 
to  wean  them  from  the  huutei's  life,  and  so  to  interfere  with  the 
trade. 

In  1710  an  incident  occurred,  which,  though  its  purpose  was 
entirely  |>olitical,  seenis  naturally  to  have  awakened  some  interest 
in  the  minds  of  the  English,  in  the  attempt  to  civil iz.>  and  Christ- 
ianize the  Five  Xations.  Tlie  Indians  were  somewhat  disposed  to 
compare  the  EuLilish  and  the  French  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former,  saying  that  the  King  of  France  ruled  part  of  a  continent, 
while  the  Queen  of  Englaml  governed  only  a  small  i>lar.d.  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler  was  a  man  whose  intiuence  over  xhv  Indians  au'l 
knowledge  of  their  character  has  never  been  surpas-ed,  and  in 
order  to  im])ress  the  natives  with  the  wealth  ami  power  of  the 
English  government,  in  ITlit  he  [tersuacled  live  of  the  Iro(piois 
sachems  to  accompany  hiin,  and  sailed  with  them  to  England. 
Their  a{)j>oarancc'  ami  the  impression  which  they  jiroduced  has  been 
described  by  many  writers.  Tlieir  visit  was  commemorated  by 
Steele  in  Tntth  r  and  by  Addison  in  the  Spui^tator.  They  were 
stared  at  by  the  crowd;  they  were  feted  and  dined;  they  had  an 
audience  with  ttie  ipieen,  and  in  tine,  they  ]>roduced  a  sensation 
which  has  not  been  surpa>siMl  by  any  of  the  savages  of  later 
times,  not  even  e.\cei)ting  Cetewayo  himself.  The  lu'iians-seeni 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  visit  to  make  a  personal  and 
public  ap)»liciition  that  missionaries  might  be  sent  among  them. 
And  though  the  vlele.gation  was  com))Osed  only  of  ^lohawks,  yet 
on  their  return  the  ap[ilication   was  ratified  by  the  sachems  of  the 
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Five  Nations  in  an  interview  with  Governor  Hunter.  In  1711  tbo 
contract  vvas  made  for  buililing  forts  in  tlie  countries  of  the 
^lohawks  and  Onondagas.  Several  niontlis  later  (governor  Iliuiter 
wrote  that  tlie  buildiiiL^s  were  well  advanced,  and  that  it  was  liiixh 
time  to  think  of  missionaries  for  the  service.  In  October,  17 li, 
the  missionary  for  the  Moliawks  had  arrived.  The  theory  was 
pretty  well  established  by  this  time,  as  Colonel  Ileatheote  had 
expressed  it.  that  the  missionaries  to  the  Indians  must  be  men  who 
-could  endure  hardshii»,  wlio  were  able  and  willing  to  live  with  the 
Indians,  in  their  own  country,  and  according  to  their  way  and 
manner.  On  the  14th  of  November,  1712,  an  interview  was  lield 
between  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  sachems  of 
the  Mohawks.  liev.  ^Ir.  Andrews,  the  newly  arrived  missionary, 
was  also  present,  and  llcv.  Thomas  Ijarclay,  minister  of  the 
English  church  in  Albany.  Mr,  Andrews  told  the  Indians  "that  in 
response  to  their  request  he  had  left  his  dearest  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  undergone  a  very  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  to  come 
over  to  them  and  instruct  tliem  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion."  The  sachem  of  the  upper  castle  of  the  3Iohawks  wel- 
comed Mr.  Andrews  with  thanks  to  the  queen,  and.  taking  liis 
hand  pledged  him  protection  and  encouragement  in  his  work. 
Hendrick,  the  great  Mohawk  sachem,  who  had  been  to  I^ngland 
with  Colonel  Schuyler,  and  who  afterward  fell  bravely  lighting  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  George,  was  also  present.  lie  welcomed  Mr. 
Andrews  cordially,  and  thanked  him  for  his  coming.  With  a  little 
apprehension,  which  was  doubtless  born  of  past  experience,  he 
begged  that  none  of  tlieir  land  should  be  clandestinely  bought 
from  them,  and  that  they  might  not  be  subjected  to  the  hardship 
of  jtaying  tithes,  like  the  converts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada, 
Indeed  the  Irocpiois  had  heard  strange  stories  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Catholic  Indians,  and  they  had  an  amusing  though  patiietic 
fear  of  ecclesiastical  })0wer.  '•  Wlieu  we  are  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion,"  they  said,  "let  not  such  severities  be  used  as 
the  Jesuits  do  in  Canada,  who  whi[>  their  proselytes  with  an  iron 
chain,  cut  the  women's  hair  off,  put  tlie  men  in  prison,  and  when 
the  men  commit  any  tilthy  sin  the  priest  takes  his  opportunity, 
an<l  beats  them  when  they  are  aslee])."  Mr.  Andrews  assured 
them  that  he  had  not  come  to  take  their  lands,  nor  to  lay  any 
burtlens  ui)on  them,  but  to  instruct  ihem  in  the  true  religion.  The 
<}oninnssioners  promised  to  provide  sleighs  and  horses  to  convey 
the  goods  of  Mr.  Andrews  to  the  Mohawk  country,  and  to  pay 
tlie  charge  for  transportation. 
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The  ]\Iohawks  already  luid  a  little  chapel  made  of  bark,  and  as 
■early  as  1701  they  had  petitioned  the  Earl  of  Bellamoiit  for  a 
larger  and  more  substantial  buiMing,  whieli  hi'  had  promised.  It 
had  never  been  built,  however,  and  Mr.  xVndrews  doubtless 
conducteil  publie  service  with  the  meager  advantages  which  the 
bark  shanty  aftbrde<l.  What  his  success  or  what  his  discourage- 
ments may  have  been,  we  can  only  imagine.  We  are  told  in  one 
place  that  "he  had  not  greater  success  among  the  natives  than  liis 
j)redecessor."  The  statement  seems  to  refer  to  ]Mr.  ]\foor,  whose 
ludicrous  missionary  campaign  aniong  the  Mohawks  we  have 
already  noticed;  and  if  such  be  tiie  comparison  intended,  the 
success  of  ]Mr.  Andrews  was  of  a  character  so  doubtful  and 
microscopic  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  recording.  IIo  doubtless 
experienced  the  sami;  ditHculties  vvdiich  were  so  formidable  half  a 
century  later,  and  which  ever  since  have  operated,  so  unfavorably 
to  any  attempts  to  educate  or  Christianize  the  Indians.  One  of 
these  dithculti'.'s  was  tlieir  unsettled  condition  of  life;  the  fact  that 
they  were  wedded  to  tlie  roaming  life  of  the  hunter,  so  that  during 
considerable  portions  of  the  year  the  men  were  absent  from 
home.  A  second  obstacle  was  their  insatiable  passion  for  strong 
drink.  It  may  be  also,  that  "the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of 
life,"  even  as  within  the  borders  of  civiliz  ition,  were  a  bar  to  the 
best  results.  (Governor  Hunter  urged  them  in  1714  to  give  ear  to 
the  "good  and  i»ious  man*"  who  was  labui"ing  for  their  welfare  ; 
but  when  they  considered  what  line  clothes  the  Christians  have 
when  tliey  go  to  church,  and  that  '■  we  can  not  ])urchase  Sunday 
clothes  but  would  V»o  obliged  to  go  to  ehurcli  in  an  old  bear  skin 
or  a  deer  skin,''  some  of  them  concluded  to  jiut  otf  going  to  church 
until  goods  were  chea])er.  ]\lr.  Andrews  remained  among  the 
Mohawks  until  the  year  1719.  Uev.  .John  Stuart,  ''the  last 
missionary  to  the  ^loiiawks,'"'  speaking  of  3Ir.  Andrews,  says  that 
"he  soon  abandoned  the  place.'"  Yet  Governor  Hunter  writing  to 
the  lords  of  trade  in  171s^,  nearly  seven  years  after  the  contract  had 
been  made  to  Ituild  the  forts  says  :  "Tiie  fort  was  built  and  there 
lias  y)een  a  garrison  and  a  missionary  there  ever  since  it  was  built.'' 
It  is  possible  tliat  the  fort  was  not  built  at  once  after  issuing  the 
contract,  and  tiiat  therefore  Mr.  Andrews'  term  of  service  was 
relatively  shortened,  and  as  he  was  the  tirst,  so  he  was  for  many 
years  the  last  l*rotestant  missionary  who  resided  among  the 
3Iohawks.  For  many  years  afterwards  the  society  for  propagating 
the  gosfiel  was  contwit  with  imitating  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment and  allowing  a  small  stipend  to  their  clergyman  at  Albany, 
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to  act  as  missionary  to  tlio  ^[oliawks,  in   which  cai>acity  Ll^  <\'\'\ 
them  very  little  ixooil.     In  the  year  1712  JJev.  Petor  Van  Drio.-n 
became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  cliurch  at  Albuiy.     Soon  after  enter- 
ing upon  his  work,  he  was  re(iueste(l  by  tlie  Mohawks  to  continii.- 
in  tlie  same  service  toward  tliem  wiiich  his  j)reclocessors,  Dcllins 
and  Lydius  had  rendered.     In  a  petition  to  (Joveriior  Burnet   in 
1722  Mr  \'an  Drieseu  claimed  tiiat  he  had  performed  this  service 
ever  since  his  settlement  with  the  exce]>tion  of  the  time  when  Mr. 
Andrews  was  in  the  field ;  and  he  begged  his  excellency  to  assi>t 
him  in  liis  services,  tlie  cost  of  wliich  he  had  tlins  far  borne  him- 
self.    Governor  Burnet  was    the   son    of   that    large-minded  and 
eminently  distinguished  English  churchman,  wlio  is  best  known 
perhaps  as  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Keformition"' and 
the  "History    of    His    Own    Times."     His    predecessors    such    as 
Sloiighter,  Ingoldsby,  Fletcher,  Conibury,  had  been  military  men. 
William  Ibirnet  had  been  bred  to  civil  life;  is  said  to  have  been 
polite,  sociable  and  intelligent,  and  we  may  fairly  sujipose  that  some 
portion  of  the  devout  and  Catholic  spirit  of  the  father  had  fallen 
upon  the  son.     We  know  but  little  of  what  his  inthience  may  have 
been  upon  mission   work   among   the   Iroiiuois;  but  in  his  order, 
granting  a  license  to  ^fr.  A'an  Drieseu  to  Iniild  "a  public  meeting 
house  in  the  Mohawk  country  for  the  solemn  worship  oi  God,"  we 
may  recognize  a  spirit  at  least  somesvhat  ditfer^'ut  from  that    of 
the  trader   or  mere  soldier.     When  Mr.   Van  Drieseu  ceased  hi- 
ministration   to  the   ^[ohawks  is  not  exactly  clear;  but  so  far  as 
appears   they  were  left  without  any  religious    instruction    for    a 
period  of  nearly  fifteen  years.     In  the  eonferences  with  the  Indians 
during  this   j)eriod,  nothing  is  said  on  either  side   with  regard  to 
missionaries.     They  ask  for  the  blacksmith  and  the  armorer,  but 
not  the  i)reacher.     They  complain   tliat  goods  are  too  dear;  that 
the  traders  swindle   them;  and  that   rum,  which   is  their  ruin,  is 
altogether  too  abundant  and  too  poor.      In  a  report  on  the  state  of 
the    British    plantations    in    America    in    1721.   the  commissioners 
lament  that  -our  zeal  for  pro|)agating  the  Christian  faith  in  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  hath  not   hitherto,  much  enlarged  the  pale  of  the 
British  church  amongst  those  poor  intiilels,  or  in  any  sort  contrib- 
uted to  promote  the  interests  of  the  state  in   America."     In  a  me- 
morial  to  Governor  ibirnet  in '  1724   Mr.   Colden  took  occasion  to 
contrast  the  indifference  of  the  English  with  the  missionary  zeal  of 
the  French.     The  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  overcame  all  obstacles.     They 
were  begiiurniLT  to  regain  some  of  their  former  influence  among  the 
Five  Nations.     The  Mohawks  had  again  begun  to  desert  their  honie-j 
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aii<l  to  live  near  Montroal,  an<l  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  apiieartM] 
in  Albany,  weariii;:  the  crucitix  upon  their  breasts.  Altliough 
liobert  Livingstone  ha<l  written  as  early  as  170.J  that  not  only  the 
Mohawks,  but  also  the  Seneeis  and  Onondagas  were  ready  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  yet  among  the  poor  savages 
themselves  there  was  some  confusion  and  uncertainty  on  tiie  sub- 
ject. Amjiig  the  Onondagas  in  1702,  half  of  the  tiibe  were 
inclijied  to  have  a  Frencli  .Jesuit  for  their  teacher,  and  the  other 
half  0|)posed  to  it,  and  rather  inclined  to  have  a  Protestant 
minister.  The  chief  sachem  of  the  Onondagas,  in  his  bewilder- 
ment, said  to  the  French  and  English  :  "  Vou  both  tell  us  to  be 
Christians;  you  make  us  so  mad  we  know  not  which  side  to  choose." 
And  then,  with  a  practical  inierence  that  the  tree  may  bj  known 
by  its  fruits,  he  adds  :  '•  I  will  sjjcak  no  more  of  ]iraying  or  of 
Christianity,  but  we  are  come  to  tins  conclusion;  those  that  sell 
their  goods  the  cheaj)est,  whether  English  or  French  of  them  we 
will  have  a  minister."' 

After  the  close  oi  Mr.  \a\\  Driesen's  occasional  ministrations  to 
the  Mohawks,  we  hear  no  more  of  mission  work  among  them  until 
1736.      In    this  year,  in  Lieutenant  Governor    Clark's    re])ort  to 
the  lords  of  trade,  among  tiie  acts  reported  as  approved  by  him  is 
this:     "'An  act   for  paying  sixty  ]>ounds  to  Mr.  Barclay."     This 
was    Kev.    Henry    Uarclay.    son    of    Thomas    Barclay,    the     first 
Eplsco])al  mini^ter  in  the  city  of  Albany.     Governor  Clark  adds 
that    ]N[r.    Baix-lay    '-had  applied  himself  to  the    learning  of  the 
Indian   language;     had   taught    the  Indian    children   to    reail    and 
Avrite  and  l»rougiit  many  oijiers   over  to   the  Christian  reliaion.'' 
He  was  appointed  cvtechist  to  the  Mohawks  in  1730;  shortly  after- 
ward he  went  to  Enii'land  and  took  orders;  was  appointed  missionary 
to  Albany  and  Fort  Hunter  in  1738  and  continuetl  his  labors  there 
and  among  the  .'Mohawks  until  174l).     He  had  many  diiileulties  to 
contend  with.      He  had  no  interpreter ;  his  suj))tort  Avas  scanty;  his 
life   was   fivipiently   in    duiL''cr   and   tlie   Jesuits    were   constantly 
intriguinsx  with  tlie  Mohawks.      Yet  at  his  departure  his  congrega- 
tion consi?ted  of  five  hutidred  Indians  of  whom  more  than  eighty 
were    regular   communicants,   which  was  more   than    double    the 
numl>er    he   found    at   his   first  coming.     Chief    Justice   Smith   in 
speaking  of  the  labors  of"  3Ir.  Barclay  and  of  what  he  regarded  as 
a    mistaken     policy    of    the    missionary    society,    said:     ''If    the 
English  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  instead  of  maintaining 
missionaries   in   rich   Christian   congn'gations  along  the  continent, 
expended    lialf    the    amount    of    their    annual    contributions    on 
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"  evatKjjelists  anions?  tlie  heathen,  besides  the  nnspeiikable  reli<:^i.>n< 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  natives,  such  a  i)rocee(lin<;  \\<<n\'\ 
conduce  greatly  to  the  safety  of  our  colonies  and  his  majesty's 
service."  During  the  residence  of  INIr.  liarclay  among  thr 
Mohawks  an.l  in  return  for  his  services  in  'Nlaily  iireaching  ruuu\ 
things"  to  tliera,  the  tribe  presented  Iiiui  with  a  piece  of  laud 
"very  conveniently  situated  near  the  garrison."  This  piece  of 
land  Mr.  Barclay  claimed  he  had  inirchased,  and  he  lai<l  out  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  buihling  upon  it.  Probably  tlie 
claim  was  true.  ]>ut  unfortunately,  on  the  departure  of  ]Mr. 
'  '  Barclay,  some  <piestion  arose  as  to  the  title  of  tlie  property.  Tlu- 
Mohawks  insisted  that  they  had  no  intention  of  alienating  the 
land,  but  designed  it  as  a  "glebe  for  his  use  while  he  lived  amou'j- 
»"^'  them  as  a  mis-ionary,  and  afterwards,  for  the  use  of  his  successors.  ' 

The  complaint  vvas  still  standing  and  the  case  unsettled  at  least 
eifht  years  later.  Such  cases  of  misunderstanding,  which  were 
certainly  very  unfortunate  in  connection  with  the  growmg 
jealousy  of  the  Iro([Uois  at  the  intrusion  of  foreigners,  must  have 
contributed  somewhat  toward  nullifying  the  etVect  of  Christian 
'''^  instruction.  Yet  the  Mohawks  begged  Governor  Clinton  t-> 
furnish  them  at  once  with  another  tcaclier,  but  to  provide  ''that  no 
person  whatsoever  be  admitted  to  buy  one  foot  of  our  flats  either 
at  the  Moliawks  or  at  Canajoharie." 

In  the  year  174S  the  people  of  Xew  England  became  interested 
in  missions  to  the  Iro<piois,  and  Messrs.  Spencer,  Woodbridge  and 
Hawley  visited  the  Mohawks.  Mr.  Spencer,  who  went  among  the 
Mohawks  in  1748,  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  it  is  only 
recoided  of  him  that  he  could  not  surmount  the  obstacles  which 
he  encountered.  In  IT^-J,  in  the '•  oUl  south  meetinghouse"  of 
Boston,  llov.  Gideon  Hawley  Avas  publicly  set  apart  to  the  work  of 
an  evtmLTclist  amomj;  the  western  Indians.  lie  entered  upon  the 
work  at  Stockbridue  under  the  )>alronage  of  Jonathan  Edward>. 
A  few  families  of  the  Iroquois  from  the  ^lohawks,  Oneidas,  and 
Tuscaroras  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Stockbridge  f<n-  the 
sake  of  Christian  knowledge  and  the  schooling  of  their  children. 
Mr.  Ilawley  was  their  sehoolmaster  and  preached  to  them  on  the 
Sabbath.  Even  the  great  thecdogian  sometinu>s  addressed  the 
simple  children  of  the  forest.  A  strange  sight  it  must  have  been 
to  see  that  prot\)und  and  extraordinary  man,  accustoiued  to  grapple 
with  the  most  abstruse  problems  in  philosophy  and  religion  laying 
aside  the  language  of  the  schools  and  speaking  the  truths  of  the 
irospel  to  untutored  savages  in  the  simplest  terms.     ''To  Indians,"* 
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says  ^fr.  Ilawley,  "lie  was  a  very  plain  and  praotical  preaclier. 
His  sentences  were  concise  and  full  of  meanini;,  and  his  delivery 
was  grave  an<l  tiatiiral.''  Mr.  Ilawley  made  a  short  visit  to  the 
3Ioha\vk  country  in  the  fall  of  1752.  After  being  deserted  by  his 
Indian  guide,  and  losing  his  way  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadful  storm, 
lie  arrived  at  Albany;  ])ushed  on  from  there  to  the  homes  of  the 
!>[ohawks;  spent  a])parently  but  one  night  with  them,  gave  a  few 
presents  to  the  children,  invited  the  Indians  to  Stock-bridge  and 
started  home.  At  All>any  he  found  Rev.  ^Ir.  Ogilvie,  the  succes- 
sor in  the  Episcopal  church  of  Rev.  Henry  Barclay.  ^Ir.  Ogilvie 
held  the  title  of  missionary  to  the  Mohawks,  and  as  such  a  salary 
was  allowed  him.  He  made  his  residence  however  in  Albany, 
being  regarded  as  chaplain  of  the  fort.  He  spent  little  of  his 
time  witb  the  Indians,  and  therefore  he  could  do  them  but  little 
good.  yiv.  Ogilvie  is  described  by  a  lady  who  ha<I  often,  seen  him 
at  the  home  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  as  a  man  singularly  prepossess- 
ing in  his  apjiearance,  his  address  and  manners  entirely  those  of  a 
gentleman,  his  reading  extensive,  his  powers  of  conversation  tine, 
and  his  knowledu^  of  life  thorough.  lie  was  a  man  of  letters  an<I 
society,  and  evidently  more  at  home  in  the  atmosphere  of  All>any 
than  on  the  3Iohav,k  tlats. 

After  ^Ir.  Ilawley's  return  to  Stockbridge  and  in  view  of  the 
evident  desire  of  the  Mohawks  for  Christian  instruction,  it  was 
agreed  tliat  he,  tofrcther  with  Deacon  Timothy  Wooilbridge, 
should  set  out  again  for  the  Indian  country.  Their  departure  on 
a  mission  to  plant  Christianity  in  a  Avilderness,  '"one  hundred 
miles  beyond  any  settlement  of  Christian  ]ieople,"  awakened  the 
interest  of  the  whole  town,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  his  wife 
and  others,  accompanied  thcTU  some  distance  into  the  woods.  They 
left  .Mljany  on  Friday,  May  25,  175:5,  intending  to  pay  their 
resj>ects  ti>  Colonel  Johnson  and  obtain  his  approval  of  their 
mission,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  colonel  in  j)erson  at  the  gate  of  his  stately  mansion,  which 
stood  on  rising  ground,  a  little  <listance  from  the  river.  On  Sun- 
day, the  27th,  they  held  a  meeting  at  the  3Iohawk  village,  where 
]Mr.  Ilawley  preached.  It  was  hardly  a  Xew  England  Sabbath, 
and  the  good  parson  was  a  little  shocked  at  what  he  saw.  "Those 
who  are  in  the  meeting  behave  devoutly  in  time  of  service;  but 
without,  they  are  at  play.  I  have  been  at  their  meetings  when  the 
boys  through  the  service,  and  even,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  have  been  jilaying  bat  and  ball  around  the  house  of  (^od. 
Coming  out  of  the  meeting  we  ol)serveil  the  lower  orders  at  all 
sorts  of  recreation.'' 
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About  this  time,  or  ;i  little  earlier,  the  colonial  otfieials  began  to 
urge  once  more  the  appointment  of  missionaries  to  the  Iro<jnois. 
In   1751   Mr.  CoMen   wrote   to   (Jovcriior  Clinton   sayini^  that   it 
would  be  of  "great  use  to  have  niis-«ionary  preachers  settled  in  a^ 
many  jdaces  as  there  can  be  funds  found   for  their  subsistence;'' 
and  he  hoped  that  the  societies   in  England  for  propagating  the 
gospel    woulil    contribute    to    tlu'ir    utmost    abilities.       In     17-3  4 
Lieutenant  Governor  I)e  Lancey  wrote  to  the  lords  of  trade  that 
the  Mohawks  of  the  upper  castle  desired  a  church;  that  he  should 
try  to   raise  the   funds,  and   if  successful,  would   order   a   church 
built,  which  would  serve  as  a  fort  also.     The   Mohawks  wanted  a 
•....'         chuj-ch  with  a  bell  in  it,  '"which,  together  with  putting  a  stop  to 
:  ■         the  selling   of    rum,   will   tend    to    make    us    religious."     Colonel 
Johnson,  iu  1754,  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  young  men  of  learn- 
ing should   be   sent  to  reside  among  the  Ououdagas,  Senecas  and 
:.  '  '        Mohawks,  to  serve  as  interpreters,  school   masters  and  catechists. 
William   Johusou    was    appointed    by    Governor   Clinton    to    the 
charge   of    Indian    affairs    iu    1746.     Xo    man    since   the  time  of 
I.:.    ;        Colonel    Peter    Schuyler   had    understood    the    Indian    character 
better,  or  been   able  to  manage  them  with  more  adroitness.     Xo 
one  ever  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  more  completely. 
'. .    .  lie    adopted    their  dress    and    used    their    language.     Xo   person 

(  before  him,  said  Mr.  Coldeu,  hail  ever  gained  such  intlueuce  with 

the  Indians.  His  resi<Ience  among  the  Mohawks  had  given  him 
..■■itv"  peculiar  advantages  iu  many  respects,  lie  had  becomL' the  most 
f:  considerable  Indian  trader,  and  since  his  appointment,  mo>l  of  the 

Indians  who  formerly  came  to  Albany  to  trade  got  their  supplies 
!-i.i^  from  Colonel  Johnson.     Though  receiving  no  salary  he  had  g.owu 

Avealthy,  like  his  great  army  of  successors  in  modern  times;  and 
aiul  mIku  IJev.  Gideon  Ilawley  visited  lum  in  17U5,  he  foun<l  him 
M  living   like   a    inedi;eval   baron    in    a     '"very   superb    and    elegant 

edifice,"  surroimded  witii  little  buildinns  for  the   accommoilation 
of  his  Indian  clients. 

Though  hardly  a  man  of  practical  religious  life  himself,  yet 
both  from  a  political  and  religious  |>oint  of  view  he  ajipreciated 
the  necessity  of  securing  and  encouraging  missions  to  the  Indians. 
lie  insisted  from  the  outset  on  "a  steady  and  uniforiu  methoil  of 
conduct  and  a  religious  regard  to  our  engagements  with  the 
Indians."  He  urged  that  "every  castle  should  be  ])rovided  with  a 
worthy  person  iu  the  character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel." 
"Two  proper  persons  of  unblemished  characters"  should  be  sent 
to   the   Oneidas   and   Ououdagas,  and   from   the  success  achieved 
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atuoiig  tlie  ^lohawks  lie  ari^iRMl  that  thucIi  could  he  doTie  aiiion<5' 
the  other  tribes.  The  Fieiich  hitluotice  was  still  a  source  of  ^rcat 
ahirm,  and  "  iiiis>ioiiaries  of  apjtroved  character,  abilities  and 
zeal  "  should  hj  scut  to  subvert  that  iiitlueuc.\  It  was  cliar^X'<.l 
that  the  h'rt  lu-h  tuld  the  Indians  that  *'  the  English  were  the 
people  who  crucifieil  Jesus  Christ;"  and  that  "the  books  used 
by  our  missionaries  were  written  by  the  devil."  It  was  naturally 
true  that  the  Freneh  made  nnu'h  of  tlie  failure  of  the  English  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  Irocjuois,  and  claimed  that  it  was  due  to 
indifference  and  irrelii,^ion.  '  3luch  was  expecteil  from  Sir  William 
Johnson's  interest  in  this  matter.  Colonel  Baljcock,  in  language 
somewhat  rhetorical  as  well  as  biblical,  tliought  that  the  career  of 
Johnson  was  quite  as  renuirkable  as  that  of  Joseph  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  the  preservation  of  his  life  was  a  clear  proof 
that  he  was  intended  by  Providence  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
civilization  and  Cliristianity  among  the  Indians.  Falling  into  the 
biblical,  historical  and  rhetorical  strain  onee  more,  Colonel 
Babcock  likenc<l  the  labors  of  Johnson  to  those  of  Peter  the 
Great  among  the  3Iuscovites,  and  thought  that  like  Solomon  he 
might  lay  in  the  Mohawk  country  the  foundations  of  a  temple 
more  useful  than  the  splendid  temple  at  Jerusalem;  and  that  the 
queens  of  the  Senecas,  Oneidas  and  3Iohawks  might  join  with  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  in  exclaiudng  that  the  half  had  not  been  told 
them. 

But  these  juctures  were  rather  highly  colored,  and  there  were 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  any  progress  in  matters 
civil  or  religious.  Xot  the  least  among  these  was  the  inordinate 
passion  of  the  Indians  for  strong  drink.  It  was  the  same  con- 
dition of  things  which  caused  a  protest  against  the  English  opium 
trade,  and  which  has  recently  evoked  an  indignant  remonstrance 
from  the  missionary  societies  of  Germany.  As  far  back  as  1686 
the  difficulty  was  a  serious  one,  and  the  Governor  of  Canada 
remonstrated  with  Governor  Dongan  as  follows:  "Think  you, 
sir,  that  religion  will  progress  while  your  merchants  supply  rum 
in  abundance  which  converts  the  savages  into  demons'?"  Dongan 
parried  the  thrust  f<>r  the  time  by  deploring  the  evil  of  drunken- 
ness, "Though  certainly,"  he  said,  "our  rum  doth  as  little  hurt 
as  your  brandy,  and  in  the  o])inion  of  Christians,  is  much  more 
wholesome."  He  admitted  tiiat  to  keep  the  Indians  temperate  was 
a  "good  and  Christian  performance;  but  to  prohibit  them  all 
strong  li<|uors  seems  a  little  hard  and  very  Turkish."  But  the 
evil  had  since  then  gi'own  to  frightful  proportions.     Johnson  pro- 
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tested  acjainst  it.  Tlio  Tiuliaiis  l)ei;i,a'(l  that  tlie  sale  X)f  I'khkiis 
mi^ht  be  proliihitc"!  except  at  Alliaiiy  (U-  '^)>\ve<ro,  since  tliev  WL-ie 
powerless  to  resist  it  when  hrouirht  to  them.  The  traders  wtiit 
everywhere  and  always  took  rum.  Some  took  nothing  hut  rutii. 
and  their  jiroHts  were  enornious.  In  Samuel  Kirkland's  journal 
for  1760,  speakiuiT  of  the  manner  of  cekhratinu;  Christmas  day  on 
the  ^lohawk,  he  says:  "They  uenerally  assemble  for  readiu'^^ 
prayers  or  divine  service,  but  after,  they  eat,  drink  and  make 
nierrv.  Drinkincr,  swearing,  tight iii;j  and  frolicking  are  not  only 
allowed,  but  seem  to  be  e>scntial  to  the  Joy  of  the  day."  In  lloo 
Johnson  urged  upon  Lieutenant  Governor  DeLancey  the  passage 
of  an  act  of  legislature  ])rohibiting  tlie  sale  of  rum  to  Indians. 
Even  as  h\te  as  1770  Johnson  '-knew  of  no  law  for  restraining  the 
sale  of  that  pernicious  liquor  even  during  public  business,''  and 
thought  that  the  matter  required  immediate  attention  of  the 
American  legislature. 

But  while  the  Indians  were  complaining  that  rum  was  t.^o 
abundant  and  missionaries  too  few ;  and  while  Sir  William 
Johnson  was  saying  that  from  the  scarcity  of  clergymen 
or  of  funds,  the  society  was  unaV)le  to  send  any  missionariea 
to  the  Iroquois;  and  while  Dr.  Inglis  and  the  lords  of  trade  and 
Sir  William  Johnson  and  others  were  corres]>ondiiig  and  suggest- 
ini;- and  devi^ing;  and  while,  above  all,  various  men  of  wisdom 
and  of  rank  were  employing  their  valuahle  time  and  their  superior 
abilities  in  the  consideration  of  such  gigantic  schemes  as  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop  for  America,  a  plan  which,  according  to 
our  biblical  authority,  Colonel  Babcock,  would  shut  out  the  Pres- 
byterians, "tliose  splenetic  and  frightened  enthusiasts,''  who  were 
"  tucking  and  squeezing  in  every  possible  crevice  they  can,  their 
missionaries  to  the  Indians" — while  all  this  was  going  on,  u  young 
man  from  Princeton  College  had  undertaken  on  his  own  behalf, 
to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  Six  Nation-:. 

Samuel  Kirkland  had  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  the 
school  of  Dr.  Wheelock  at  Lebanon,  where  he  doubtless  had  as  hia 
companions  a  number  of  Indian  youth,  and  learned  something  of 
the  3Iohawk  language.  Li  1761,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having 
apparently  just  finished  his  stmlies  at  Lebanon,  he  visited  Sir 
William  Johnson,  who  approved  of  his  purpose  of  learning  the 
Mohawk  speech,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  "of  vast  service  to 
them  as  a  clergvman."  In  1764  Kirkland  started  on  his  mission 
to  the  Scnecas — the  most  distant  of  the  Iroquois — the  most 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  almost  if  not  entirely  lacking  in  any 
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knowkHltro  of  C'liristiuiiity.  Afttr  speiidiny;  a  year  aiul  a  half 
ainoiig  tlio  St'iR'cas  —  a  period  of  hardship  and  daiigcr,  in  which 
liis  motives  were  misinterpreted  and  his  life  threatened,  l)arely 
escaping  the  fate  of  Jo^:ues  and  (iavnier — he  returned  to  tho 
borders  of  civilization.  At  r.ehanon  he  was  formally  set  apart  to 
tlie  work  of  the  ministry,  and  by  the  Connecticut  Board  of  the 
Scottish  Missionary  ?>ociety  was  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Oneidas. 

In  the  year  1708  David  .Vvery  is  found  eny:aged  in  missionary 
work  at  Fort  Stanwix.  lie  interested  himself  actively  in  the  temp- 
oral as  well  as  tho  relisxious  wi-lfare  of  the  Imliiins.  lie  joined  his 
fellow  missionary,  Jacob  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  WUliam  Johnson, 
remonstratiuLif  against  any  action  on  the  part  ()f  the  otticers  of  the 
crown  which  would  tcnrl  to  dispossess  the  Indians  of  their  lands, 
since  this  would  largely  frustrate  the  design  of  propagating  tho 
gospel  among  tlu'in.  He  urgently  solicited  the  cooperation  of  Sir 
"William  in  recommcTuling  the  gospel  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Five 
Nations  as  he  met  'them  lor  consultation  at  Fort  Stanwix.  ^Ir. 
Avery's  remonstrance,  which  certainly  seems  well  intended  and 
philanthropic,  aronsod  the  ire  of  Johnson,  since  he  found  the 
In<lians  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  promjtted  the 
letter,  and  this  can>ed  great  difficulty  in  gaining  their  assent  to 
the  boundary  line  w  liich  was  then  under  discussion.  Sir  Williani'a 
anger  blazed  forth  in  a  letter  to  General  Gage,  in  which  he 
denounces  the  missionaiies  in  substance  as  intruding  meddlers — a 
letter  which  makes  us  scmewhat  ske[itical  as  to  the  genuine  nature 
of  Sir  William's  religious  zeal.  He  refrained,  however,  from  any 
violent  measures  with  the  mission  work,  lest  the  Indians  should 
resent  such  a  course,  and  therefore  treated  them,  as  he  says,  with 
"silent  contempt.'''  After  his  return  from  Fort  Stanwix  ^Ir. 
Avery  was  gra(biated  at  Yale  College,  and  in  1771  was  sent  to 
assist  Samuel  Kirkland  in  his  laltors  among  the  Oneidas.  IJut 
after  spending  one  year  Avith  3Ir.  Kirkland,  the  state  of  his  health 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  the  field. 

There  is  much  in  this  period  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
dwell  upon;  upon  Dr.  Wheelock''s  school  at  Lebanon,  which 
played  such  an  important  part  in  missionary  Avork  among  the 
Irocpiois,  which  attracte<l  so  uiuch  interest  in  England,  securing 
the  practical  sympathy  of  Lord  Dartmouth  and  the  Countess  of 
Huntington,  a  school  which  finally  grew  into  Dartmouth  College, 
though  at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  its  permanent  home 
would  be  in  New  York  State ;  upon  Joseph  Brant,  his  education, 
religious  work  and  military  exploits ;  upon   Sampson  Occum,  the 
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Imlian  jtmicher — tlio  first  Iiidiim,  jirnhahly,  \vli<>  had  visited 
Enirlaiul  since  the  ]\Ioha-\vk  sachems  witli  Ctdonel  Schuyler.  Surely 
the  English  ni'.i'^t  liave  noticed  some  jirogress  between  1710  and 
1766;  some  ditiercnce  between  the  Indian  sachems  ot"  tlic  time  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  Indian  clergyiuaji  of  the  time  of  (ieorge  HI. 
All  of  t]ii<,  wliich  it  would  be  interestiui;;  to  <l\vell  njion,  must  be 
omitted.  The  labors  of  Kirkland  have  been  toti  often  the.subjcct 
of  etdogy  and  are  too  much  a  part  of  our  local  histcry  to  require, 
in  this  connection,  any  detailed  narrative.  For  forty-four  years  he 
labored  with  the  Oncidas  as  their  ]>astoi-,  their  teacher,  their 
<]juardian  and  friend.  His  name  is  to  be  Lirou])ed  with  those  of 
Brainerd  and  John  Eliot — one  of  the  bri<xhtest  exponents  of  tlie 
missionary  spirit  wjiich  the  history  of  the  church  can  inriii>h. 
"Were  Kirklaud's  labors  successful  V  We  can  not  measure  the  gooil 
he  may  have  done,  ncr  is  such  a  life  of  self-denial  to  be  narrowly 
estimated  l)y  tangiltle  result.  A  writer  in  179-2  takes  a  pessimistic  a 
view  ot  the  Indian,  and  says  that  "he  Avas  never  intended  to  live 
in  a  state  of  civil  society."  "Rev.  'Mr.  Kirkland,''  he  adds,  "who 
acts  as  missionary  among  the  Onoidas,  has  taken  all  the  ]>ains  that 
man  can  take;  but  his  Avhole  tlock  are  Indians  still,  anil  like  the 
bear  which  you  can  muffle  and  lead  out  to  dance  to  the  sound  of 
music,  becomes  again  a  Itear  when  his  muffler  is  removed  and  tlie 
nnisic  ceases.  The  Indians  will  attend  public  worship  and  sing 
extremely  well,  following  ^Ir,  Kirkland's  notes,  but  wlienever  the 
service  is  over  they  wra}>  themselves  in  their  Idankets  and  either 
stand  like  cattle  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  house,  or  lie  before  a  lire." 
"We  must  estimate  life  somewhat  by  the  noble  ]nirj>oses  which  it 
has  in  view.  Mr.  Kirkland's  services,  both  to  the  church  and  to 
the  state,  were  manifold,  and  not  extravagantly  has  it  been  said 
of  him,  that  considering  bis  varied  labor  and  services  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  "'seems  deserving  of  no  less  honor  from  his 
countrymen  than  many  a  military  liero  crowned  with  blood-bought 
laurels'" 

But  we  liave  anticipated  a  little,  and  I  must  tax  your  ])atience  a 
few  moments  longer  in  order  to  recite  the  last  act  in  this  somewhat 
uneventful  drama.  Tlie  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  had 
had  no  missionary  resident  amoni;  the  llohawks  since  the  time  of 
Mr.  Andrews.  The  constant  and  urgent  representations  of  Sir 
"William  Johnson  and  others  finally  culminated  in  an  elaborate 
memorial,  in  which  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
English  goverjiment,  as  well  as  the  society  for  propagating  the 
gospel.     This  paper,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Charles  Inglis, 
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with  the  couperalion  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  enters  with  great 
detail  into  the  importance  of  mission  work  among  the  Indians. 
Ill  view  of  the  claims  of  humanity  ;  in  view  of  political  advantage; 
in  view  of  the  (langers  from  French  intrigue;  in  view  of  the  fre- 
quently expressed  desire  of  the  Imiians  tor  religions  teachers;  the 
memorial  urges  that  the  society  should  enter  upon  the  work.  The 
great  expense  connected  with  the  scheme,  and  the  great  advantages 
to  be  rea])ed.  made  it  desirable  that  the  "  government  should 
interfere  in  this  matter  and  attemjit  the  conversion  of  tlu'  Iroquois." 
The  pai)er  touclies  casually  upon  the  condition  of  things  among 
the  Oneidas.  ''many  of  whom,"  we  are  told,  "'profess  Christianity, 
being  instructed  jvntly  by  French  Jesuits,  ]iartly  by  a  dissenting 
teacher  lately  sent  among  them,  but  chieliy  by  the  society's 
missionaries  to  the  3Iohawks."  In  his  zeal  for  the  spiritual  good 
of  the  natives,  Mr.  Inglis  very  naturally  did  not  fail  to  discover 
in  the  Indiaiis  a  decl<k'<l  ju-eference  for  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  conqtared  with  dissenting  ministers.  "The 
solemnity  of  our  worship  is  more  pleasing  to  tliem."'  "Tlie 
gloomy  cast  of  the  dissenting  teachers  and  their  mode  of  worship, 
are  forbidding  ami  disagreeable  to  the  Indians.'"'  ]Mr.  Inglis 
admits  that  this  is  a  "'delicate  ])oint,"'  but  yet  is  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  tlie  Iro(piois  should  be  converted  by  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  response  to  such  a{)i>eals  as  these,  in 
1770  liev.  John  Stuart  was  appointed  missionai'v  to  the  Mohawks 
at  Fort  Hunter.  He  reached  Johnson  Hall  in  November,  1770, 
and  learned  of  one  obstacle  to  his  work  before  he  had  even  begun 
it.  "The  INIohawks,"'  wrote  Sir  William  Johnson,  "are  almost  all 
abroad  on  their  winter  hunt,  and  he  can  not  enter  upon  his  mission 
with  erttct  for  some  little  time."  The  time  of  his  enforced  delay, 
however,  was  sjicnt  in  acquiring  the  language.  On  Christmas 
day,  177n,  ho  jueached  his  iir>t  sermon  at  Canajoharie.  In  .Vpril, 
1771,  he  was  "  learning  the  Indian  language;"  was  '*  nuich  esteemed 
by  the  white  peojile ;"  and  ''the  Indians  seemed  pleased  with  his 
work."  '•  In  1774  lie  was  able  to  read  the  liturgy, etc.,  to  his  tlock, 
and  converse  tolerably  well  with  them  on  common  subjects  in 
their  own  language."  He  found,  however,  great  ditliculty  in  con- 
veying to  them  ''any  distinct  ideas  on  divine  subjects,"  since  he 
had  no  interpreter ;  and  for  the  same  reason  ''could  but  seldom 
preach  to  them."  He  undertook  a  translation  of  a  ])art  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  witii  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  Brandt, 
prepared  a  Mohawk  translation  of  St.  Mark's  gospel,  an  exposition 
of  the  catechism,  and  a   history  of  the  Bible,     The   work  of  in- 
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hiV.i         structlii^  tilt'  Tmlinns  was  attended  witli   L;rcat  ditl^ieullies.     'rinrv; 

1.  wore  no  elementary  })oi)ks.     The  alphabet  was  tau<_:;ht  by  means  of 

little  seraps  of  paper,  slnee   the   primer  <>f  Colonel  Claus  had  not 

,  .     .,       then  been   ))i\-pared.      ^^r.  Stuart   won    the   respect  and   contidc'iiie 

of  all  who  knew  him.     Sir  William  .Tohnson    often  spoke  of  him 

in  terms  of  hii^h  regard,  and  that  larLie-heurtcd  and  noble-min«led 

woman,    Mrs.    Schuyler,    felt    for   him    the    ''utmost   veneration."' 

,  :,■  ■'  ^Irs.   (ii-ant,    in    her   memoirs,  says   that   he   "labored   among  the 

Indians  with  apnstolic  zeal,  and  with  the  same  disregard  for  tlie 

things  of  this   world."     ''I'ert'eetly  calculated   foi-  ins  austere  and 

uncourtly  duties,  he  was  wh<:)!ly  devoted   to  them,  and   scarce  cast 

a  look  Ijuck  on  the   world   which   he    had   forsaken."'       But    in   the 

year  1775,  o?dy  five  years  after  Stuart  had  begun  his  work,  there 

.    ■  "were  lieard  the  tirst   lumblings  of  that   C(^nvul>ion    which    was  to 

:•  result  in    sundering  the  colonies  from  the  motlier  country,  and  in 

the  upheaval  of  a  new  reriublic.     Like  most   of  the  clergy  of  the 

established  church,  'Slv.  Stuart  was  uncompromising  in  liis  loyalty 

j.  .  to   the    crown.      .\mid    the    lu^stilities    which   followed,    his    w<:>rk 

.';■.    .        among  the  3Iohawks  was  interrupted,  iiis  residence  destroyed,  and 

•  ,1     .  .      his   removal    l>ecame    necessary.     In    tliose    times    of  excitement, 

v.  ■  ■  suspicion  fell  u]-on  him,  and  he  tinally  left   the  counti-y  and  t ■^^Tab- 

lished  himself  in   Canada.      I\Ir.  Stuart  enjoyed  the  distincti:>n   of 

being  known  as  ••the  last  missionary  to  the    Mohawks.''     \i  the 

close  of  the   war   in  \~t^\   3lr.  Ivirkland  resumed   missionary  v\ork 

.,  •  among    the    Oneidas.     But    the    war   had  left    ruin    in    its    train. 

:.;         Whatever  habits  of  industry  the  Indians  had  formed  were  broken 

'v;.i         up.     The  schools  and   churches  were  in  ruins.     Tlie  Indians  vv-ere 

,  ,  losing  heart  at  the  rapid  increase  and  encroachments  of  the  whites. 

\v,  Their   numVjcrs    were    diminished;    their    morals    corrupt:    their 

r        ■;       prowess  ami  imjiortance  very  much  bioken.     Civilization  had  bcea 

^"instrumental    in   multiplying  their    miseries    by    teaching    tlieni 

vices  they  knew  nut  before."'     In  1792  the  Iroquois  were  living  ou 

\.  reservations,  and    their  whole    number  was  estimated  at  but   six 

thousand,  of  wh,>m  but  one  thousand  were  warriors. 

It  has  been  a  ]iloasing  fancy  with  some  historians  to  trace 
resemblance  between  tlie  native  American  Indians  and  the  early 
Gcruians.  Yet  such  parallels  are  too  often  deceptive  and  super- 
ficial. The  Teutonic  race  has  proven  its  vigor  and  dominant  jtower 
by  a  constant  and  wonderful  increase;  while  the  Indian  tribes  have 
constantly  tended  toward  extinction.  And  now  that  the  descend- 
ants of    the  early  Germans  had  come  upon  the  stage,  the  mere 
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hunter  and  wanior  \\a^  rij^litcoiisly  dooinrd  to  abanili)n  lias  rude 
homo  and  his  hroad  l»ut  uiijiroduct  i\  c  InmtinL;"  L'f<»uiids,  an<l  make 
room  for  a  raci'  po^SL'ssini,'  in  the  liij^-hcst  dcgrt  c  a  'jjenius  for  labor, 
for  li\v  and  for  civili/ation.  And  so  the  curtain  lulls  n\H.\\  tiio 
story  of  t-arly  Pi-otestanr  iiii--ioiis  to  tli;'  Iroijuois.  Tliou^di  the 
hibors  ot  the  rrotestaut  missionaiies  can  not  bear  cotn]»arison  with 
those  of  the  Jesuits,  yet  they  were  marked  by  great  hardship  and 
self-denial.  And  now  we  shall  raise  the  question,  "'what  did  it  all 
amount  to?*'  Very  little  truly,  if  avo  measure  it  by  the  niimber 
of  converts,  or  the  foiindinij;:  of  schools  and  churclies,  or  the 
establishment  of  civil  institutions.  So  far  as  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary societies  weie  concerned,  it  was  a  history  of  inditierence  and 
procrastination  and  f:imous  illustration  of  how  not  to  do  a  thing 
"uhich  was  all  the  time  clamoring  to  be  done.  Tiie  Dutcli  clergy- 
men Dellius,  Lydius,  Freeman  preaching  to  the  Indians  as  best 
they  could  at  Schenectady  or  .Vlbany;  Thomas  Uarclay  i»reaching 
once  a  month  to  the  Indians  at  Schenectady;  Mr.  Andrews,  spend- 
ing seven  years  in  faiihful  labor  in  the  Indian  country;  after 
fifteen  years  Henry  i>arclay  working  for  eight  years  with  some 
success;  twenty-four  years  later  Mr.  Stuart  spending  five  years 
"with  the  31<.ihawks.  The  time  covered  is  nearly  one  hundred  years 
and  the  clerical  ])roce>^ion  which  files  down  through  the  century 
is  in  point  of  numbers,  a  feeble  one  we  must  admit.  Freeman, 
Andrews,  Stuart  and  possibly  Henry  liarclay  are  the  only  ones 
whose  example  seems  at  all  inspiring.  And  above  them  all  in  the 
voluntary  and  apostolic  character  of  his  labors,  Ave  must  place 
Kirkland.  True,  neitlar  Kirkland,  nor  the  others  made  many 
converts.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  their  pur[iOse  was  "to 
■wean  the  savaije  fnuu  his  bai'barism  and  penetrate  his  heart  Avith 
the  truth  of  Christianity."  What  Avas  said  of  Eliot  Avas  true  of 
Kirkland:  "If  he  had  been  disposed  to  hurry  tlie  Indians  to 
baptism,  as  the  C'arliolics  in  South  America  had  done,  or  had 
bribed  them  to  a  profession  by  giving  them  coats  and  shirts,  he 
could  long  ago  have  collected  hundreds  or  thousand  under  the 
name  of  churches.*"  "But"  said  he  "  Ave  have  not  learned  as  yet 
the  art  of  coining  Christians,  or  jnitting  Christ's  name  and  image 
ujion  base  metal.*'  What  did  it  all  amount  to?  Great  deeds  and 
noble  lives  are  not  to  be  Aveighcd  like  merchandise,  nor  does  any  man 
do  a  truly  heroic  deed,  by  sitting  down  first  narroAvly  to  calculate 
the  profit  and  loss.  lie  tlings  himself  with  a  noble  self-forgetful- 
ness  into  the  place  Avhere  danger  or  duty  call.     "They  Avrong  man 
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greatly,"  s:ays  Curlyle,  "  ivlio  say  that  he  is  sciluced  by  ease.  DitS- 
culty,  abnegation  niartyrduin,  doatli,  are  the  allureuients  which  act 
on  the  lieart  of  man.  Not  happiness,  but  something  higher." 
The  history  of  Protestant  missions  to  tlie  Imlians  lias  added  a 
luster  to  many  a  jKige  of  our  annals.  Our  hi>;tory  is  brighter  and 
more  ins]»iring — our  ideals  of  manhood  nobler,  because  of  such 
names  as  Kliot,  and  IJrainerd  and  Kirkland.  Perhaps  it  was  all  a 
miserable  failure,  if  measured  by  results;  yet  \yho  would  blot  out 
those  pages  from  our  history?  The  work  is  largely  undone,  or 
perhaps  was  neyer  fairly  done;  yet  the  record  of  those  noble  liyes 
remains  a  permanent  and  blessed  inheritance. 
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The  darliif;;  pioneers  who  penetrated  the  dense  wilderness  which 
once  covered  the  surface  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  and  having 
readied  the  spot  wliere  our  fair  city  now  stands,  proposed  to 
settle,  lay  their  hands  upon  the  forest,  subdue  it,  and  make  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  found  themselves  confronted 
by  a  pressing  need — the  need  of  roads.  After  the  log  cabin,  a 
practicable  road  became  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  region  round  about — imleed  the  whole  State — was  traversed 
by  paths  or  trails  which  reached  from  point  to  point  by  routes 
more  or  less  direct,  as  direct  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
obligation  to  keep  on  firm  land,  skirt  swamps,  and  reach  streams 
at  points  where  they  could  be  most  easily  forded.  The  great 
labor  required  to  transform  a  bridle-path  into  a  tolerable  road- 
way was  quite  beyond  the  resources  of  the  first  settlers.  Those 
of  them  who  had  come  to  stay,  who  fully  meant  to  transform  a 
patch  of  this  wild  forest  into  arable  land  and  a  productive  farm 
had  really,  whether  tliL-y  realized  it  or  not,  consecrated  themselves 
to  life-long  toil,  endurance  and  privation,  so  exacting  and  severe 
as  to  be  almost  inconceivable  to  this  generation.  Having  really 
no  time  to  devote  to  making  or  improving  the  approaches  to  their 
several  "jilnnts"''  they  did  as  little  as  couM  be  made  to  answer. 
To  this  end  these  paths,  where  it  was  possible,  were  appropriated, 
cut  out,  cleared  of  underbrush,  trees  felled,  M'here  it  was  not 
easier  to  go  around  tliem,  their  bodies  trimmed  and  laid  side  by 
side,  making  the  inevitable  "corduro}-''  across  the  bog  and 
morass,  and  thus  an  open  way  was  secured,  wide  enougli  and  level 
enough  to  ]Hrmit  the  rough,  strongly  built  wagon  of  the  period 
to  be  pulled  tlirough  without  other  mishap  tha;i  an  occasional 
*'sff,"  after  a  rain,  or  the  slightly  less  occasional  njK^et  if  the  load 
proved  a  little  top-heavy. 

From  year  to  yi-ar  as  new  comers  increased  the  number  of 
workers  these  roads  would  bo  improved  by  pariiig  down  the 
stumps  which   were   still  standing   iu   the   middle  of  the  traveled 
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■way,  grubhitirj  out  roots,  and  somotiincs,  though  rarely,  doinu;  a 
little  earth  work.  In  their  best  estate  tliese  Avere  raiserahu- 
apologies  for  roa<l>,  tolerable  ouly  under  stress  of  dire  necessity. 
but  for  long  years  tliey  were  the  only  ones  possible  hereabouts. 

At  the  advent  of  the  present  century  the  territory  embraced 
within  tlje  eori)orate  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Utica,  had  few 
i-oads  of  any  sort,  and  those  were  mainly  of  the  kind  just 
described. 

There  was  the  "River  Road"  skirting  the  ^Mohawk,  keeping 
far  enough  from  it  to  be  safe  from  its  inundations.  There  was  ;i 
road  leading  from  the  River  Road  back  into  the  Slayton  Bush 
region,  now  known  as  East  street.  There  was  another  leading  otl" 
southerly  from  the  River  Road  not  quite  identical  with  the  present 
position  of  Third  street.  There  was  the  "Genesee  Road"' 
absorbed  bodily  afterwards  by  Genesee  street.  xVnother  reaching 
oft'  southwesterly,  and  now,  with  sliglit  alteration,  known  as  York 
street.  Still  another,  which  now,  as  the  "  Champlin  Road,"  forms 
part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  city;  and  one  forming  part 
of  our  southern  boundary  which  was  known  as  the  "Slayton 
Road"  until  the  city  made  it  "Pleasant  street."  This  River 
Road,  with  the  four  roads  leading  southerly  from  it,  from  East  to 
York  street,  inclusive,  constitute  the  frame,  upon,  over  and 
between  which  the  present  city  has  been  built,  and  let  us  see  how 
it  grew. 

Starting  with  the  year  1800,  when  Utica  was  part  of  Whites- 
town,  and  ha<l  been  living  two  years  under  its  first  village  charter. 
Perhaps  the  act  of  incorporation  itself  may  have  contributed  to 
give  it  an  impetus,  which  from  some  source  it  seems  to  have 
received — for  the  little  handet  clustered  mainly  around  the  foot  of 
Genesee  street  V)egan  to  put  itself  on  record  as  an  enterprising 
conminnity. 

On  Fel»ruary  2:^d  of  this  year,  "A  map  of  Lot  Xo.  95,  Cosby's 
manor,  made  for  Gtrrit  Boon,  Esq.,  and  others,"  was  filed  in  the 
County  Clerk's  otfice.  It  had  been  surveyed  in  1708,  and  Avas  the 
first  map  of  real  estate  placed  in  the  otlice.  It  represented  the 
property  bounded  east  by  the  Genesee  road,  north  by  the  Wiiites- 
boro  road,  and  we>terly  by  a  line  running  one  hundred  feet 
westerly  of  Seueca  street,  or  the' westerly  line  of  Lot  Xo.  95.  It 
had  dclineateil  ujion  it  a  street  identical  with  Seneca  street. 
Another  parallel  with  this  which  would  have  been  a  little  east  of 
where  Hotel  stre;.'t  is  now,  and  a  pair  of  cross  streets  \initing  these 
two,  but  extending  no  farther  either  wav.     Xone  of  these  streets 
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were  named,  ami  no  part  of  the  plan  survives  and  has  come 
down  to  us  except  ^^eneca  street.  Decc-mber  19th  of  the  same 
year  "A  ^{:i\t  of  Town  Lots  at  OM  Foif  Schuylt-r,  Herkimer 
County,"  itc,  made  for  Jolin  11.  Bleeeker  in  1707,  was  filed.  It 
represented  the  Ukveker  property  from  Division  east  to  Third 
street,  and  as  far  south  as  IJroad  street,  havini^  Water  and  ^lain 
streets,  and  First,  Seeond  and  Third  streets,  tlie  tlm-e  last  heing 
unnamed.  John  street  docs  not  appear  at  all.  Although  tliis 
map  is  sul)se(piciitlv  supplanted  by  another,  its  allotment  is 
essentially  maintained. 

This  year  too,  the  Seneca  Roid  Company  was  incorporated  to 
construct  a  turn')ike  froin  Utica  to  Canandaigua.  They  were 
required  to  clear  a  road  six  rods  wide  of  all  trees,  except  such  as 
were  left  for  ornament,  to  turnpike  a  roadway  twenty-eight  feet 
wide,  with  twenty-inch  crown,  covered  with  broken  stone  or 
gravel  twenty  feet  wide  tiiteeu  inches  deep  in  the  centre,  and  nine 
inches  at  the  side,  with  numerous  rerpiirements  calcidated  to  secure 
a  good  road,  ami  to  complete  the  same  within  five  years.  They 
did  it,  and  did  it  well.  A  good-for-notliing,  or  very  poor  road, 
was  speedily  transformed  into  what  was  for  the  time  an  extraor- 
dinary higliway.  Its  achievement  was  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance. It  tapi^ed  the  stream  of  travel  and  transportation 
which  passed  up  the  river  to  the  Portage  at  Rome,  and  thence  by 
water  to  and  up  the  lake  west.  It  M'as  by  far  the  shorter,  quicker, 
and  pleasanter  route.  It  took  hold  on  popular  favor,  and  became 
speedily  notorious.  It  was  T/te  Great  Seneca  TurrqyiJce.  It  was 
dotted  with  hotels,  swarming  with  post  coaches,  traveling 
carriatjes  and  loaded  wagons,  and  from  end  to  end  alive  with 
business.  Utica  from  a  way  station  became  the  terminal  and  dis- 
trilniting  point.  I  often  wonder  whether  the  architects  of  the 
Seneca  road  had  any  idea  of  h.ow  well  they  were  building  for  the 
village  of  Utica.  We  should  erect  a  monument  inscribed  with 
tlic  names  of  Benj.  Walker,  Jedediah  Sanger  and  their  associates  in 
the  Seneca  road,  as  "The  men  who  made  Utica  possible." 

In  1805  the  village  of  Utica  attained  its  second  charter.  The 
streets  or  roads  I  have  mentioned  would  seem  to  be  still  rambling 
around  at  their  own  sweet  will ;  mentioned  in  deeds  as  being  the 
boundary  lines  of  real  estate — dotted  along  their  course  Avith 
private  resiliences,  but  unsurvt-yed,  undefmed.  But  in  180G  the 
Avhcle  subject  was  taken  properly  in  hand,  and  surveys  were 
ordered  of  all  the  roads  in  the  town  of  Whitestown,  which  of 
course  embraced  Utica.     These  surveys  included  the  Kiver  Koad 
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and  those  just  mciitioiic'<l  as   running,'  southerly  from  it.     Let  us 
retrace,  as  a  curiosity,  this  survey  over  the  jircsent  map  of  Utica. 
It  began  at  the  Ilorkinur  county  line,  and  its  lines  remain  to-day 
unchanc^ed  to  near  the  Starch  Factory  bridt:^e.     From  this  point 
to  the  ^lohawk  Valley  Mills  its  lines  have  been  entirely  obliterated, 
first  by  the  encroaclnnent  upon  it  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  again  l)y 
the  removal  of  Bruad  street  quite  away  from  the  canal  to  create  a 
frontage  avallalde   for  manufacturing   |>urposes.     The  Skcnandoa 
Mill  is  built   largely  in  the  old  IJiver  lioad,  as  is  also  a  portion  of 
the  main  building  of  the  ^lohawk  Valley.     From  this  mill  to  the 
east  line  of  the  residence  of  the  late  A.  E.  Culver,  the  south  line 
remains;  from  the  same   point   to  the  east   line   of  the  Bleeckcr 
property,  within  the  premises  now  occupied  by  Lelioy,  Shattuck 
&  Head,  the  north  line   remains.     From  this  point  the  north  line 
ran    northerly    of    the    present    northerly   line    of    Broad    street, 
throuf^h  the  little  boat-yard,  across  what  is  now  the  mouth  of  the 
*'bi<T   basin,"'   but   ^vas  then  a  deep   ravine,  turned  northerly   at 
Third  street,  and  tlience  westerly,  the  south  line   reappearing  in 
the  present  southerly  line  of  Main  street;  proceeding  westerly  it 
crossed  Genesee  street,  and  continues  as  the  present  southerly  line 
of  Whitesboro  street  to  Seneca  street,  from  which  point  the  lines 
of  Whitesboro  street  to  Potter's  bridge,  Varick  street  to  Court, 
Court  to  Whitesboro   again,  and   Whitesboro   to  the  city  line,  are 
identical  with  the  lines  of  the  old  River  road.     The  record  of  this 
survey  is  illustrated  by  frequent  reference  to  buildings  with  v.hich 
and  with  whose  occupants   the   admirable  work  of  Dr.  Bagg  has 
made  the  present  generation  familiar.     How  far  the  line  passed 
from    Schwartz's    house — from    X.    Butler's    shop — from    Daniel 
Budlong's  house — from  Barnard  Coon's,  David  P.  Uoyt's  ApoUos 
Cooper's  and   William  Sniitli's  houses  — and  from   an   apple   tree 
"near  J.  S.  Kip's'' — is  duly  set  forth.     A  curious  thing  about  this 
record   is,  that   between   East   street  and  the   Champlin  road  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  other  road  or  street  Avjiich   it  crossed  or 
passed,  although  five  such  were  included  in  the   general  survey 
3Ir.   Gitlbrd  was   at   the  time   making— and   the  Seneca  road  had 
been  two  years  open   its  entire   length — and  he  proceeded  right 
along  from  Genesee  to  Seneca  street  as  if  in  crossing  the  deep  bay 
in  Whitesboro  street   opposite   the  old  York  house,  his  road,  uni- 
formly sixty-six  feet  wide,  could  have  a  northern  side.     It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  account  tor  its  extreme  "  crookedness."    Bleecker 
and  Fayette  streets  stretch  in  a  straight  line  a  distance  which  from 
parallel  points,  the  old  lload  takes  sixteen  courses  to  accomplish. 
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Beyond  tlio  evident  purpose,  in  niakint;  tlie  detour  from  Potter's 
bridge  to  tlie  Globe  Mills,  to  seeiire  a  favorable  crossing  of  Nail 
creek,  the  r.-asons  for  the  general  waywardness  of  this  road  are 
not  apparent. 

In  this  year,  ISOG,  Hotel  and  Seneca,  fiom  the  River  road  to 
the  Seneca  road  were  regularly  laid  out ;  Washington,  from  the 
River  road  to  a  point  opposite  the  southernmost  corner  of  the 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  Third  street  from  the  River  road 
to  Slayton's  Bush  ;  Liberty  street  from  the  Seneca  road  to  Seneca 
street.  The  same  year  James  S,  Kip  tiled  a  map  of  part  of  Lot 
No.  96,  in  Cosby's  manor,  Miiich  started  l^roadway  and  carried 
it  to  within  a  few  feet  of  Fayette  street,  and  carried  Liberty  street 
across  the  pro])erty.  You  see  Whitcsboro  street  and  its  neighbor- 
hood are  preparinii  to  receive  a  brilliant  future  Avith  open  arms. 

In  1809  the  representatives  of  Rutgcr  Bleecker  filed  another 
map  of  their  property,  which  set  it  out  to  one  tier  of  lots  south 
of  Catharine  street:  from  Genesee  to  Third  street,  on  which  John 
street  first  a|)pears  south  of  Broad.  In  this  year  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Highways  laid  out  Broad  street  from  Genesee  to  Third, 

First  street  from  Broad  to  the  river,  Second  street  from  to 

the  river.  Third  street  from  Main  to  Broad,  and  Water  street  from 
First  across  Genesee  street  to  a  short  distance  west  of  Division 
street. 

In  1808  Liberty  street  was  put  on  record  from  Seneca  street  to 
the  Whitesboro  rotul,  at  "Captain  Potter's,"  and  thence  on  to 
intersect  the  Whitcsl)oro  road  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum.  The  latter  portion  of  this  is  now  known  as  Whitesboro 
street  from  Potter's  bridge  west.  You  see  this  made  a  short  cut 
across  the  great  bend  in  the  River  road  which  ran  around  T)y  the 
Globe  Mills. 

In  1810  First  street  was  continued  southerly  from  Broad  to 
Bridge  street ;  Broad  street  was  continued  easterh'  from  Third 
street  to  the  east  line  of  the  Bleecker  property,  and  Catharine  was 
made  a  pul)lic  street  from  the  Seneca  turnpike  to  Third  street. 

Heretofore,  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  village  of  Utica  there  had  been  but  few  compara- 
tively small  parcels  of  land  allotted  and  laid  out  in  streets,  and 
these  with  no  general  plan.  The  Bleeekers  had  already  filed  two 
maps — the  second  spreading  out  a  little  farther  than  the  first,  at 
the  edges — evidently  feeling  their  way;  and  as  yet  having  no 
clear  apprehen'^ii>n  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a  much  larger 
population.     l)Ut    now   an   event   occurred   which   had    a    marked 
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effect  on  the  beauty  and  growth  of  the  future  city.  The  Bleecker 
family  owned  tlirec  great  lots  in  Cosby's  ]Manor,  which  occu{)iod 
(on  Broad  street  for  instance)  the  whole  distance  I'rom  Genesee 
street  to  a  point  some  distance  east  of  Mohawk  street,  and  ex- 
tended about  three  miles  Inick  from  the  river — over  and  beyond 
Steel'3  Hill,  in  lact.  They  employed  Charles  C.  Brodhead  to 
survey  all  that  part  of  their  i)roperty  which  lay  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  city  of  Utica — allot  it — and  define  the  boundaries 
of  all  the  streets  by  stone  monuments.  It  was  carefully  and  skill- 
fully done,  and  the  result  was  the  map  of  the  Bleecker  property, 
filed  in  1811.  Xo  document  in  the  County  Clerk's  othce  is  so  well 
known  or  has  been  so  much  consulted. 

Of  the  streets  on  this  map,  Water,  3Iain,  Broad,  First,  Second, 
Third,  Mohawk,  Dock  and  Beaver,  were  so  named  for  obvious 
reasons;  the  names  Catharine,  Bleecker,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Blan- 
dina,  Rutger  and  John,  were  all  found  in  the  Bleecker  family. 
South  was  the  southernmost  street  represented  on  the  map,  and 
West  street,  though  now  as  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  city  as  it 
could  well  be  placed,  was  laid  along  the  west  line  of  the  property. 
The  lots  at  each  end  of  Chancellor  Square  originally  fronted  ou 
the  square  itself,  and  could  only  l)c  approached  through  it.  This 
was  remedied  later  by  laying  Academy  street  across  the  west  or 
"Utica  Academy"  end,  and  Kent  street  across  the  east  end,  which 
took  its  name  from  Chancellor  Kent,  as  did  also  the  square  itself. 
Bridge  street  connected  the  lower  or  ^Miller's  bi-idge  with  the 
Seneca  turnjiike.  Chancellor  Lansing  is  understood  to  have  fur- 
nished a  name  to  Lansing  street.  Li  subsequent  subdivisions  of 
parts  of  this  projuM-ty  new  streets  were  added.  Every  city  has  a 
Franklin  and  Fulton  street  as  a  matter  of  course.  Market  street 
had  .once  thu  market  on  its  bortler,  Vv'lien  Utica  had  but  one.  and 
Culver  street  was  named  after  an  old,  honored  resident,  Abi'aliam 
Culver.  John  Post,  the  famous  owner  of  the  ''Post  purchase," 
gave  name  to  Post  street — an  act  which  he  doubtless  regrets  if  he 
can  look  down  upon  it  to-day.  Tliis  completes  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Bleecker  streets,  except  Jay — which  was  named  after 
Governor  Jay — Ibirnet  and  Montgomery,  ujion  which  1  can  throw 
no  light. 

Tliis  Bleecker  maj)  is  a  historical  document  of  curious  interest. 
It  divided  the  entire  space  between  the  river  and  Butger  street 
into  fifty  feet  lot<.  It  sto}»j>ed  John,  First  and  Second  at  Rutger, 
and  made  one  block  of  the  entire  space  between  Rutger  and  South, 
AVest  and  Third.     This  block  was  divided  into  what   were   called 
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"long  lots,'-  fronting  Kutgfr  ami  extcn«ling  through  to  South,  a 
distance  of  Gt')G  feet.  South  of  South  street  were  four  farms, 
called  "farm  lots,"  reaching  to  the  Slayton  road,  and  containing 
about  one  hundred  acres  each.  Tliis  map  [lartitioned  the  whole 
])ro]>erty  between  the  four  npresentatives  of  liutger  IJleecker, 
viz.:  Jolin  K,  Bleecker,  Blandina  Dudley,  Maria  Miller  ami 
Elizabeth  Brinckerhoft",  and  the  shares  of  each  were  distinguished 
by  colors. 

Beginning  at  the  foot  of  Genesee  street,  by  the  bridge  is  a  tier 
of  fifty  feet  lots  fronting  the  north  side  of  Water  street  and  ex- 
tending back  to  the  river,  about  seventy-five  feet.  Twenty-two  of 
these  lots  reach  a  point  just  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  Central 
freight  house,  where  now,  for  the  first  time.  Dock  street  is  inserted, 
and  follows  the  line  of  the  river  across  Bridge  street  to  the  east 
line  of  the  jtroperty.  Along  the  north  line  of  Dock  street  there 
are  thirty-four  more  of  the  fifty  feet  lots  rearing  on  the  river.  Of 
these  lots  on  Water  street  no  heir  was  permitted  to  take  more 
than  one  lot  in  a  place,  and  along  Dock  street  no  more  than  two. 
Coming  soutii  the  pioperty  is  ))artitioned  in  larger  parcels,  reaching 
to  one-fourth  of  a  block,  until,  west  of  Second  and  South  of  Jay 
and  east  of  Secon.l  and  South  of  3Iary,  the  heirs  take  by  whole 
blocks.  It  is  impossible  to  study  this  map  without  reaching  the 
conviction  that  the  representatives  of  Uutger  Bleecker  in  1811, 
deemed  the  river  lots  fronting  on  Water  and  Dock  streets  the 
most  valuable  ]>roperty  they  owned.  The  business  was  then  in 
fact  done  on  the  river;  canals,  much  more  railroads,  were  not 
dreamed  of.  It  wanted  but  little  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
picture  Water  and  Dock  streets  in  the  not  distant  future  lined 
with  wharves  and  storehouses,  with  a  river  full  of  boats  on  the 
one  side  and  streets  alive  with  drays  on  the  other. 

To-day  there  i<,  I  l)el!eve,  on  Dock  street,  a  little  powder-house, 
placed  jiresumably  where  its  explosion  would  l)e  least  likely  to 
barm  anybo<ly.  A  few  weeks  since,  standing  on  ^Idler's  bridge, 
and  looking  thouglitfuily  up  and  down  the  line  of  this  once 
valuable  property,  I  saw  four  tramps  quietly  sleeping  in  the  warm 
sunlight — on  the  green  turf — in  tlie  middle  of  Dock  street — tho 
onl}'  sign  of  life  on  that  thoroughfare  I 

The  study  of  this  map  always  suggests  the  question:  "Why 
•were  .John,  First  and  Second  streets  sto}>ped  at  liutger?"  Mrs. 
Benjanun  Tibbitts,  of  Albany,  once  assured  me  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  fmir  representatives  of  ]Mr.  Bleecker,  when  this 
map  was  made,  to  all"  build  on  Kutger  street,  and   live  at  Utic:u 
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As  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  lot  198  feet  front  adjoining  West 
street,  Avhich  went  to  Mrs.  BrinckerhotF;  anotlier  of  tlie  same  sizn, 
fronting  the  liead  of  John  street,  set  oft"  to  Mrs.  Miller;  one  front- 
ing the  bead  of  First  street,  taken  by  :Mrs.  Dudley,  and  one 
opposite  Second,  which  went  to  :Mr.  Bleeckcr.  3Irs.  Miller  huilt 
the  mansion  which  is  now  the  residence  of  ex-Senator  Conklmg ; 
Mrs.  Dudley  built  a  temporary  structure  on  her  lot  and  put  a 
tenant  in  it.  "  The  whole  scheme,  however,  was  abandoned,"  said 
Mrs.  Tibbitts,  "because  the  location  of  the  Erie  canal  across  the 
plain  sloping  from  Rutger  to  Broad  streets,  with  its  high  bridges, 
had  so  marred  the  beauty  of  the  place." 

What  unexpected  changes  are  wrought  by  the  whirligig  of 
time !  River  lots  are  at  present  of  no  account,  while  the  farms 
south  of  South  street,  which  on  the  plain  theory  on  which  this 
map  is  constructed,  were  quite  beyond  any  possible  use  for  city 
purposes,  are  really  to-day  thickly  populated,  and  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  city.  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  unoccupied  property 
on  this  map,  farms  and  all,  was  worth  as  niucli  in  IS  11  as  these 
farms  alone  would  be  to-day— the  bare  land— without  a  building 
upon  them. 

The  example  of  the  Bleeckers— in  laying  out  and  fixing  bound- 
aries of  lands,  streets  and  lots  in  large  parcels,  quite  in  advance  of 
any  immediate  demand  for  it— was  followed  by  other  large  owners 
of  real  estate.  Farms  from  time  to  time  were  allotted,  marketed 
and  gradually  transformed  into  thickly  settled  streets.  Whole 
books  of  maps,  which  constitute  the  record  of  this  growth  and 
advance,  are  tiled  in  the  County  Clerk's  oftlce.  To  trace  the 
history  of  these  would  be  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
I  propose  therefore  to  go  over  the  names  of  such  of  the  streets  as 
are  likely  to  possess  an  interest,  and  close  with  some  remarks  and 
criticisms  on  our  streets,  which  I  especially  had  in  view  in  con- 
senting to  prepare  this  paper. 

The  names  of  a  large  numl)er  of  the  streets  of  Utica  are  sucli 
as  are  general  and  common  to  all  cities.  Many  are  selected  appar- 
ently upon  grounds  of  simple  euphony;  and  many  have  come 
down  to  us  as  an  inheritance  from  '37,  seemingly  taken  from  a  New 
York  directory,  in  which  city  many  of  the  majis  were  made.  Take 
the  Schuyler  farm  map— Warren,  Green,  Wager,  Knox,  Walnut, 
Chesnut;  the  IlamiUon  farm  adjoining— Hickory,  Maple,  Ash, 
Oak,  etc.,  they  say  nothing — mean  nothing.  It  is  sur})risiug, 
lookinij  over  the  maps,  how  few  of  the  names  upon  them  have  any 
local  signiticance,  or  historical  value.     Those  on  the  earlier  maps 
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are  ])rctty  tliorouglily  <;:ithcri'(l  up  in  tlie  "  Pioneers  of  Utica;" 
■what  is  left  are  to  be  culled  from  a  larger  field.  On  tlif  Cooper 
j»roperty,  Cornelia  street  takes  its  name  I'rom  Cornelia  (Ti-aliam, 
wife  of  E.  A.  Graham,  ami  <lauy;hter  of  Judge  Coopt^'r.  The 
family  name  goes  on  Cooper  street.  Spring  i-;  so  named  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  spring  which  was  utilized  to  su|)ply  the  not 
distant  neighborhood  with  pure  and  wholesome  water,  once  existed 
in  or  near  it,  Aiken  and  ^Mandeville  take  their  names  from  the 
two  eminent  divines  of  that  name,  well  known  to  all  reasonably 
old  citziens.  On  the  Huntington  property,  next  west — it  was 
owned  by  Henry  Huntington,  of  Kome,  who  named  his  first  street 
north  of  Fayette,  Home;  another  he  called  Henry,  after  himself; 
another  Brodhead,  after  Charles  C.  lirodhead,  whom  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton held  in  high  esteem.  Although  the  survey  of  this  property 
was  made  by  John  Fish,  Mr.  Huntington  insisted  that  ^Ir.  Brodhead 
should  be  present  Avith  his  measuring  machine,  (described  by  Dr. 
Bagg,)  superintend  its  use  and  test  all  the  measurements.  Bank 
street,  because  the  region  was  known  as  the  "sand-bank."  Above 
the  brewery  were  deep  gullies  and  high  sand  hills.  This  was  cross- 
sectioned  and  graded  at  great  expense — some  of  the  hills  were 
taken  oft*  seventeen  feet  deep  to  meet  the  present  grade,  and  St. 
George's  church  stands  across  a  sort  of  ravine  which  could  then 
have  taken  in  half  the  church. 

The  next  property  west  juit  the  name  of  Mr.  Huntington  on  one 
of  their  streets,  and  named  another,  as  I  understand,  after  a 
"  Fay,"  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  Fay  and  Fayette  street.  This 
Fay  street  used  to  run  parallel  with  State  to  the  Plant  farm;  it 
was  subsequently  cut  in  two  by  the  Chenango  canal — the  north 
end  retained  the  name  and  was  turned  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
canal;  the  south  end  was  changed  to  Hart  street. 

On  the  Plant  farm,  owned  by  James  Plant,  he  placeil  his  own 
name  on  Plant  street  and  that  of  his  wife  on  Frances. 

The  only  names  worthy  of  mention  which  occur  on  the  map  of 
the  easterly  end  of  the  Hamilton  farm,  are  Xoyes  ami  Tracy — 
William  Curtis  Noyes  and  Charles  and  William  Tracy — all  gen- 
tlemen in  the  l)est  sense  of  the  word — all  distinguished  lawyers. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  known  them — impossible  to  forget  them. 
Milton  1).  Parker,  brother-in-law  of  one  of  the  Tracy's,  was  once 
part  owner  in  this  ]u-()[)crty,  and  ^ww  their  names  to  two  of  his 
streets.  Let  us  ho{)e  no  future  Common  Council  will  disturb 
tiiem  ! 

Varick  street  is  named  in  honor  of  Abraham  Varick,  who  owned  in 
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his  own  right,  and  as.sociated  with  A.  B.  Johnson,  large  quantities 
of  real  estate  in  and  around  the  city.  Garden  street  was  so  naincl 
because  of  the  existence  of  the  Old  Horticultural  Garden  on  its 
boundary.  Nortli  and  South  iraini'lton  are  named  from  Alexander 
Ilamiltoit,  whose  wife  was  the  (laughter  of  General  Schuyler.  Xoith 
Hamilton  street  is  on  j)roperty  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  held  in  Iilt 
own  right.  South  Hamilton  is  on  land  owned  by  General  Sohuvier. 
These  are  botli  small  streets,  but  they  carry  a  great  name.  One 
feels  like  lifting  his  liat  as  he  passes  them. 

Edward  street,  from  Edward  Bright,  who  once  conducted 
"  Bright's  Tannery,"  fronting  on  this  street.  Wiley  street,  which 
was  laid  out  by  —  Wiley. 

Phillip  and  Sciiuyler  streets — the  two  names  were  furnished  by 
Phillip  J.  Schuyler,  who  owned  the  farm  in  which  they  occur,  and 
who  is  chronicled  in  the  "Pioneers."  Jason  and  Parker  streets— 
the  land  was  owned  by  Johnson  and  Varick,  and  the  nanie  of  the 
great  stage  proprietor  fitly  rests  on  two  of  their  streets. 
Devereux  street  was  laid  out  and  named  by  Nicholas  Devereux. 
Carnahan  is  on  the  same  map,  and  is  named  after  the  Rev.  James 
Carnahan,  whose  history  is  set  out  in  the  "Pioneers."  Samuel  D. 
Dakin  was  in  183G  ami  1837  an  immense  operator  here  and  else- 
where in  real  estate,  and  himself  laid  out  and  placed  his  name  on 
Dakin  street.  The  street  is  too  small  for  the  name.  The  Kemble 
farm  was  laid  out  for  C.  A.  Mann,  assignee  of  Abraham  Varick.  It 
had  once  been  owned  by  Richard  Kimball.  Mr.  Mann  tliou-zht 
"Kemble"  more  euphonious  and  sufficiently  near  the  real  name  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  honoring  it.  Ann  street  is  named  after 
Ann,  wife  of  Abraham  Vorick.  Elm  street  bordered  what  was 
locally  known  as  Elm  Grove,  hence  its  name.  Steuben  street 
of  course  carries  the  name  of  the  Baron.  :Mi]ler,  from  :\[aria 
Miller,  who  originally  owned  the  whole  farm  Avliidi  it  traverses. 
Howard  avenue  was  named  by  the  late  John  H.  Edmonds,  not 
after  the  great  philanthropist  or  anybody  else,  but  solely  on  the 
ground  that  he  liked  the  name,  and  in  the  same  way  he  luniished 
the  name  for  Mortimer  street.  I  named  Seymour  avenue  for 
reasons  which  go  without  saying,  in  the  life-long  home  of  Governor 
Seymour.  The  family  names  of  Neilson  and  Tibbits  are  litly 
borne  by  the  two  streets  of  that  name.  Mrs.  Brinckeroft"'s  name 
is  attached  to  one  of  the  avenues  which  traverse  her  farm,  and 
on  the  biu'k  (»f  the  other  your  reader  is  riding  down  to  posterity. 
Blandina  Dudley  furnishes  the  name  appropriately  for  Dudley 
street,    constructed   through  a  portion  of  the  property   once   be- 
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longing  to  her.  Morris  street  is  named  after  Morris  S.  Miller, 
who  owned  the  property  when  tlie  street  was  laid  out.  John 
H.  Edmonds  laid  out  the  street  through  his  property,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Leeds,  after,  as  I  understand,  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Leeds,  a  former  j^astor  of  Grace  Cliureh. 

Ilubbell  street  carries  a  family  name  notorious  in  the  early 
history  of  Utica,  carefully  set  forth  in  Dr.  Bagg's  work.  Just 
after  Louis  Kossuth  visited  Utica,  and  delivered  his  address  in 
the  pretty  little  theatre  back  of  the  old  museum,  Warner  and 
Tallraan  attached  his  name  to  the  avenue  which  they  had  laid 
through  the  High  School  Farm.  Xext  east  is  Nichols  street, 
named  from  the  circumstance  that  IL  S.  Nichols,  now  of  New 
York,  owned  the  ])roi)erty  when  it  was  laid  out.  Next  comes  the 
Devereux  Farm.  P^dmund  A.  Wetmore  and  William  J.  15acon,  as 
executors  under  the  will  of  Mary  C.  Devereux,  once  controlled 
her  interest  in  this  farm.  Two  neighboring  streets  bear 
respectively  the  names  of  Wetmore  and  Bacon.  As  this  property 
is  largely  in  my  hands,  I  propose  to  see  to  it  that  these  two  streets 
are  creditably  built  up. 

I  have  thus  worked  around  the  outskirts  trying  (in  vain)  to 
keej)  away  from  Dr.  Bagg. 

There  may  be,  very  likely  are,  other  streets  which  ought  to  go 
into  this  list,  but  this  must  be  such  monotonous  work  that  I  fear 
you  will  regard  my  previous  statement  that  there  were  com- 
paratively few  names  of  interest  attached  to  our  streets,  as  a 
decoy  to  get  you  quietly  to  this  point. 

We  live  in  a  beautiful  city,  we  are  ])roud  of  it,  and  do  not 
tire  of  hearing  the  flattering  statement  made  over  and  over  again, 
as  it  is.  We  have  to  begin  with,  amply  broad  streets,  great  num- 
bers of  them  euibowered  in  trees.  From  the  top  of  Steele's  hill 
I^tica  looks  like  a  city  in  a  park.  We  are  scheduled  as  the 
healthiest  city  known,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  I  shall  yield 
to  nobody  in  my  admiration  of  it,  and  love  for  it ;  yet  I  think 
it  has  ]>een  in  important  particulars  neglected,  and  in  others 
absolutely  misused. 

Going  up  Genesee  street  on  the  easterly  side  we  see  Main, 
Broad  and  Bleeeker  streets  coming,  of  full  width,  directly  into 
Genesee  street.  From  Bleeeker  to  Ilobart,  but  one  other  of  all 
the  streets  in  rear  is  permitted  to  get  into  Genesee  street  on  decent 
terms,  and  that  is  llopjier.  First  there  is  Elizabeth  coming  in  of 
full  widtli  indeed,  but  at  so  short  an  angle  as  to  shut  <>ut  all  view 
from  Genesee  street.     There  is  Devereux  street  coming-  down  from 
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Charlotte,  narrow,  crossing  but  a  single  block  and  connecting  with 
nothing  behind.  Then  conies  Carnaban,  still  narrower,  and  bv 
shcer  accident,  striking  into  Blandina  at  Charlotte.  Then 
Rebecca,  narrowed  to  a  lane,  Avith  a  crook  in  it  half  way  to 
Bridge.  Xext  is  Dakin  street,  another  lane,  with  an  elbow  in  it, 
which  shall  permit  it  to  enter  both  Genesee  and  Bridge  streets  at 
right  angles.  Anne,  a  short  cut  into  Bridge;  and  thence  to 
Hobart  nothing.  Only  as  far  away  as  Charlotte  street  we  strike  a 
system  of  streets  set  out  on  the  Bleeckcr  map,  every  one  of  which 
ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  been  brought  directly  into 
Genesee  street.  On  the  west  side  it  is  yet  worse.  Columbia  is 
pinched  up  at  its  mouth  so  as  very  much  to  injure  the  street  and 
diminish  its  usefulness.  Pearl,  like  Devereux  opposite,  reaches 
but  a  sliort  distance  and  unites  with  nothing.  Court,  like 
Elizabeth,  reaches  Genesee  by  an  angle  which  completely  shuts 
out  the  view  of  Court  beyond  the  turn.  Cornelia  exactly  like 
Devereux.  Cottage  better.  Then,  nothing,  as  far  as  Plant  street. 
After  Plant,  Tracy  and  Xoyes,  the  inevitable  short  street  and  elbow. 
Now  close  in  rear  of  this  Genesee  street  frontage  from.  Columbia 
street  to  Court,  is  the  Cooper  property  as  regularly  and  hand- 
somely laid  out  as  the  Bleecker  property.  Cooper  and  Spring 
reaching  easterly  to  Broadway,  and  obliged  to  reach  Genesee  via 
Pearl.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Huntington  property 
up  to  I^lant  street.  A  person  living  above  the  brewery  is  often 
obliged  to  take  as  many  as  five  courses  to  get  into  Genesee  street. 
Suppose  in  coming  down  Genesee  street  from  Plant  you  could 
pass  Kirkland,  Brodhead,  Cottage,  (as  laid  out  west  of  State), 
^Mandeville,  Aiken,  Court,  Spring  and  Cooper,  coming  directly 
into  Genesee,  with  clear  open  views  through  them  into  west 
Utica?  Or,  on  the  other  side,  Kutger,  Lansing,  Blandina,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth?  There  has  been  a  time  whtn  all  this  would  have 
been  not  only  possible,  but  in  many  cases  easy.  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Brodhead  stated  to  me  that  he  labored  the  better  part  of  two 
days  to  secure  the  direct  ailmission  of  Court  street  into  Genesee, 
when  its  accomidishment  would  cost  just  ^250. 

The  great  cause  of  this  botch  work  along  our  main  street  is 
attributable  to  the  very  mistaken  notion  that  the  frontage  on 
Genesee  street  is  comparatively  so  very  valuable  that  back  streets 
must  be  admitted  as  poor  relations,  and  always  at  right  angles. 
Are  there  any  more  valuable  or  more  beautiful  corners  in  Utica 
than  are  furnished  by  Broad,  Catharine,  Bleecker  and  P'ayette 
streets?     .lust  think  of  Favette  street  turnini:  at  Seneca  street  and 
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coming  in  tlirougli  Stewart's  store!  or  Bleecker  street  by  a  similar 
mana-uver,  throip^'h   the  Oneida  National  Bank  I     I  once  made  a 
map  of  tlie  Kenil>K'  farm  for  C.  A.  Mann,  wliich  took  all  the  rear 
streets — Louisa,  Leali,  IIoI)art,  Gold  and  Arthur — across  the  farm 
to    Oni'ida    and    Bridge,   and    tried  to    have    ^Messrs,    Crafts    and 
Pomeroy   carry   them   through   to   Genesee   street,  but   the   land 
required  wa<  deemed   too  valuable,  and  it  was   abandoned,  to  the 
injury,  I  am   fully  convinced,   of  all   parties,  especially   of  Crafts 
and  Pomeroy.     The  iirst  map  I  made  of  the  Plant   farm  carried 
Xoyes,  Tracy,  Oswego  and  three  other  streets  behind  it,  directly 
into    Gene.-ee    street.       It    made    corners  just  like    Bleecker   and 
Fayette  street,  which  ^Nlr.  Plant  thouglit  he  could  not  atlbrd.     The 
plan   was  changed,  very  mucli,  I   feel  confident,  to  the  pecuniary 
loss  of  -Mr.  Plant.     I  never    think  of  these  two   ])laus— of    how 
much  more  beautiful  and  more  valuable  that  wliole   region  would 
have   been — without    a  feeling  of    regret  akin   to  guilt.     AYhat 
worse  angles  can  be  made  than  are  made  in  the  case  of  Hotel, 
Washington  and  Seneca  streets?    Yet  who  would  have  their  direct- 
ness changed  if  he  could  ?     Of  course  this  grumbling  comes  late 
in  the  day;  but  what  I  deem  the  unwise,  nay,  shabby  treatment 
w-hicli   rear  property  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Genesee  street, 
has,  in  my  judgment,  worked  great  injury  to  pro])erty  on  and  oft 
the  street,  marred  the  beauty  of  all  bordering  territory,  and  in  the 
general  balance  harmed  the  street. 

Another  thing  which  has  contributed  to  interfere  with  that 
regularity  and  directness  of  streets  which  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  beauty,  convenience  and  value,  has  been  that  the  city  as  a  whole 
lias  grown  up  without  any  general  plan  devised  or  enforced  by 
"  any  one.  It  is  surprising  how  little  of  the  city  has  been  laid  out 
by  corporate  action.  A  man  owns  a  ]>iece  of  land  more  or  less, 
has  it  surveyed,  lays  out  streets  with  reference  to  the  shape  of  his 
particular  ju-opertv,  tiks  iiis  map,  and  proceeds  to  sell.  The  result 
of  this  is  often  cnnfu-ion.  The  most  as  well  as  the  worst  of  this 
sort  of  work  was  done  in  lS;Jtj-3T.  In  those  two  wild  year>  large 
tracts  of  land  in  ami  about  Ttica  were  mai)ped — many  times  with- 
out survey,  but  from  descriptions  in  the  deeds — streets  were  laid 
on  them,  usually  Avithout  tlie  slightest  reference  to  neighboring 
})ropeity  or  the  character  of  the  land;  all  being  arranged  to  make 
the  largest  number  of  lots.  (Quantities  more  or  less  would  very 
likely  be  sold,  tlie  titles  to  such  parcels  pass,  and  when  the  inevit- 
able and  terrible  cra^h  came  it  was  a  work  of  years  to  clear  up 
titles  it  it  were  indeed  pos-ible;  and  unless  the   parts   sold   could 
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1)0  recovered  it  was  impossilde  to  chanfje  tlic  arrangement  of  th.- 
streets,  however  faulty,  or  the  maj)  however  erroneous.  ^Vs  n 
consequence  the  city  has  since  crrown  over  many  such  pieces  ,,f 
land  and  been  obliti;ed  to  accept  the  streets  as  raa]iped  in  ISiiUj-:;;. 
The  Schuyler  farm  in  West  Utica,  next  svest  of  the  Gloltc  31ilU, 
is  an  instance  of  this.  When  ]\Ir.  Nicholas  Devereux  boiiuhr  ili.- 
larger  part  of  this  farm  in  lS-t7  it  was  found  impossil)le  to  chan^o- 
the  streets, and  it  is  now  all  built  up  on  this  enforced  arrangenutit. 
exactly  according  to  the  paper  |>lan,  whicli  was  drawn  in  New 
York  by  persons  who  had  never  seen  it.  The  Hamilton  farm, 
south  of  this  and  west  of  the  Chenango  canal,  extending  up  to 
York  street  was  another.  It  had  been  divided  into  two  parcels  bv 
a  line  running  north  and  south  across  it,  and  two  maps  made  of  it 
as  of  the  Schuyler  farm.  Some  of  the  eastern  part  liad  been  sold. 
The  streets  could  have  been  immensely  improved,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  accept  the  situation  without  change  on  the  eastern  piece. 
and  then  of  necessity  carry  the  same  streets  across  the  western 
part.  The  part  of  the  Hamilton  farm,  east  of  the  Chenango  canal, 
and  extending  to  Frances  street,  is  another  instance,  and  there  are 
many  others. 

Having  introduced  the  days  of  1S3G,  let  me  improve  the  occa- 
sion by  stating  some  of  the  incidents  of  that  period,  which  may 
be  new  to  some  of  my  listeners.  In  those  days  this  same  Schuyler 
farm  which  I  have  been  talking  about,  was  divided  into  627  twen- 
ty-five foot  lots;  the  Hamilton  farm  west  of  the  canal  into  542; 
the  farm  north  of  and  opposite  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  extending 
down  across  the  carnal  to  the  Mohawk  river,  owned  by  Johnson  and 
Varick,  into  9S3  lots.  There  is  on  this  map  a  bend  in  the  river 
■which  incloses  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  aiul  a  street  is  beauti- 
fully laM  out  along  it,  with  handsome,  green  lots,  all  of  which, 
with  several  limi'lred  others  of  these  lots,  are  from  once  to  three 
times  a  year  under  six  feet  of  water.  The  same  parties  had  the 
laud  between  Steuben  and  ^Miller  streets,  between  South  and 
James,  mapped  into  499  lots.  The  Smith  farm,  in  East  Utica, 
south  of  Broad  street,  was  maj^ped  into  1,289  lots;  the  Stocking 
farm,  from  South  to  and  quite  over  Steele's  hill,  into  1,414  lots; 
the  Broadway  pro])erty,  from  Oneida  square  to  Jewett's,  into  575 
lots;  the  x\rnold  Mason  farm,  all  in  the  present  town  of  Xew 
Hartford,  extending  from  the  Chenango  canal  and  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  it  "Western  liailroad  u[»  to  and  on  Steele's  hill,  em- 
bracing a  portion  of  the  cemetery  and  valley  beyoiul,  into  15  7 
blocks  and  0,040  lots ;  and  so  on.     There  is  a   great  deal  more. 
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The  river  flat?,  from  the  ball-frrounds  to  ne;ir  Schuyler  street 
bridge  and  across  the  river  to  DoerficM  were  all  allotted,  and 
pushed  into  the  whirlpool  of  speculation.  We,  once  in  a  while, 
when  real  estate  has  moved  uj)  a  little,  or  commands  uinisually 
ready  sale,  hear  somelxiily  expressing  fear  that  the  days  of  1S;36- 
37  are  coming  again.  Let  me  mention  two  instances  for  the  com- 
fort and  solace  of  such  people.  Just  hack  of  the  Plant  farm 
there  lavs  fortv-eitrht  acres  of  land  bounded  north  bv  Tracy  street 
cast  by  Frances  street,  south  by  the  Thorn  farm,  and  west  by  the 
Chenango  canal.  It  was  bought  in  1837  for  *3,000,  and  a  mort- 
gage given  for  the  purchase  money.  It  was  taken  subject  to  a 
lite  lease,  which  was  removed  by  the  payment  of  ^^3,000  cash.  It 
was  mapped  in  Xew  York,  by  a  person  who  never  saw  it,  into  610 
twent3'-tive  foot  lots.  It  was  then  conveyed  around  among,  I  think, 
live  jtersons,  in  parcels  of  six  or  seven  lots,  until  each  owned  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole.  They  then  mortgaged  these  small  parcels 
to  each  other  in  amounts  of  >;5,000  or  more,  and  then  exchanged 
mortgages,  and  thus  in  one  day  covered  this  forty-eight  acres,  with 
about  >!4S0,000  of  mortgages,  without  the  payment  of  a  dollar  in 
money,  all  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  when  it  had  been 
purchased  for  -^6,000.  If  tnese  mortgages  had  been  negotiated — 
as  they  were  doubtless  intended  to  be — it  would  have  been  a  great 
speculation.  One  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  speculation — very 
wealthy,  so  wealthy  that  he  failed  for  millions — told  me  at  Ballstou 
that  the  crash  came  too  quick,  and  the  mortgages  were  not  used. 
One  more  instance  and  I  have  done  :  There  is  a  piece  of  land  of 
about  forty  acres  on  the  Welsh  road  next  east  of  the  Bagg's 
Hotel,  which  was  purchased  by  Robert  L.  Pell,  of  Xew  York,  in 
1837.  It  Avas  mapped  also  in  Xew  York,  ami  divided  into  529 
twenty-tive  foot  lots.  On  this  ma}»  was  Broad,  Columbia,  South, 
Louisa,  Livingstone  and  Charlotte  streets.  Leave  out  the  Living- 
stone an<l  one  might  think  it  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  ^lauy  of 
the  lots  were  sold  and  paid  for  at  ^'GOO  })er  lot.  One  man  who  had 
purchased  and  j>aid  cash  for  two  at  that  price,  sued  to  recover  his 
purchase  money,  and  I  was  his  witness  to  swear  that  the  lots  had 
at  no  time  been  worth  more  than  five  dollars  apiece.  Days  of 
18371  Xo,  no  !  I'eople  who  express  fears  of  a  return  of  1837 
don't  know,  or  don't  remember.  The  cra/.y  fever  ended  v>-ith  a 
terrible  crash,  as  suddenly  as  a  thunderstorm  closes  its  career  in 
midsummer.  It  ruined  armies  of  people.  The  whole  country 
stood  still  for  many  years  engaged  mainly  in  the  business  of 
clearing  away  the   wreck.     It  is  now  only  a   remarkable   fact   in 
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history  and  a  memory  in  the  minds  of  those  now  living  wlio  o.\].. . 
rienced  or  witnessed  its  ravages ;  but  it  left  its  impress,  as  I  liav.- 
described,  on  the  shape  of  our  city — almost  always  to  the  citv'-. 
disadvantage. 

Another  unavoidable  and  innocent  cati<e  of  the  irregularit v 
which  disfigures  some  parts  of  the  city  is  this  :  The  base  lir.L-  uf 
the  Bleecker  map  is  Main  street,  and  its  streets  u]i  to  and  includiu'^ 
South  street,  are  made  parallel  with  ^lain — the  cross  streets  (liko 
John  for  instance)  being  laid  at  riglit  angles  with  it.  Tlie  opening 
of  Fayette  street  as  a  real  continuation  of  l>Ieeckcr,  practicnllv 
continued  this  base  line  into  West  Utica.  Xow  the  "great  lot" 
lines  cross  lileecker  and  Fayette  streets  at  a  variation  of  nine 
degrees  from  a  right  angle.  Go  west  along  Bleccker  and  Favctte 
streets  and  you  observe  the  result  of  this.  The  Post  purchase  was 
a  very  long  and  narrow  strip  of  land;  Charlotte  street,  in  the 
middle  of  this  strip,  must  necessarily  follow  the  lot  lines,  so  of 
Hotel,  Seneca,  AVashington  and  Broadway.  West  of  this  the 
Cooper  and  Iluutingtou  estates  built  from  Fayette  street  with 
streets  at  right  angk'S.  Farther  west  the  lot  lines  control  again : 
it  results  that  west  of  Broadv.-ay  is  a  system  of  streets  extending 
up  as  far  as  Tracy  street,  almost  surrounded  by  streets  laid  ou  the 
lot  line  system.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  consequence-,  but  it 
seems  to  me  a  great  pity  tliat  one  system  or  the  other  could  not 
have  prevailed  everywhere.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  reiruirk 
that  every  city  should  at  au  early  day  take  all  the  vacant  real 
estate  in  hand  and  determine,  define  and  lay  out  the  lines  of  its 
streets  to  its  outermost  limit.  It  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  that 
everybody  and  anyljody  who  owns  a  piece  of  land,  large  or  small, 
should  be  permitted  to  lay  streets  as  he  may  choose.  In  this  way 
proper  uniformity,  ^idth  and  directness  in  streets  is  impossible. 
A  city  becomes  a  sort  of  i)atchwork  of  the  embodied  notions  of 
people,  many  of  whom  have  no  adequate  notion  of  the  ideas 
which  ought  to  })revail  in  their  work.  That  is,  everybodv  lays 
out  the  city.  It  appears  to  me  about  as  bad  as  that  everybotiy 
should  make  the  weather.  :Mauy  thousands  of  people  have  lived 
and  died  in  Utica— vastly  more  thousands  are  destined  to  live  an<l 
die  here.  Those  have  constituted  and  will  constitute  a  public — 
the  public,  for  whom  streets  are  made,  and  it  appears  to  me  thev 
have  a  fair,  Just  right,  to  demand  of  the  city  government,  that 
the  streets  which,  for  i)erhaps  a  life-time  they  will  be  obliged  to 
traverse,  shall  be  pleasant,  ample  and  direct  thoroughfares. 
Suppose  any- one  of  the  early  governments  had  the  power  or  had 
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■obtained  the  power  to  lay  out  the  streets  of  the  village  to  the 
bounds  of  their  corporate  limits,  and  had  exercised  witli  reason- 
Ah\c  intflligeiioe,  does  any  one  believe  Genesee  street  to-day,  from 
Bleecker  street  south  for  about  a  mile,  would  on  both  sides  have 
an  immediate  border  land  <>f  the  most  irregular,  ill-advised, 
inconvenient  streets,  not  only  embarassing  conununication,  but 
shutting  out  all  vision?  Look  at  the  map  and  see  how  many 
streets  begin  anywhere  and  end  nowhere.  Would  they  have  been 
possible  ?     Of  course,  no  I 

This,  nobody  knows  better  than  I,  is  now  remediless,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  to  no  j)urpose  that  I  express  my  groan  over  it,  but  no 
consideration  of  the  streets  of  Utica  can  leave  it  out. 

There  is  one  more  thing  about  which  I  wish  to  say  something 
in  this  paper.  I  refer  to  a  practice,  grown  quite  common,  on  the 
part  of  the  common  council,  of  changing  th.e  names  of  streets. 
This  is  often  done,  without  petition  and  without  reason.  "When  a 
street  of  the  city  is  represented  on  a  map,  the  map  filed  and  deeds 
passed  of  land  fronting  on  it,  its  name  ought  never  to  be  changed 
except  for  reasons  so  imperative  as  to  be  hardly  conceivable. 
Even  in  the  case  of  two  streets  having  the  same  name,  it  is  better 
to  distinguish  them  by  the  addition  of  east,  west,  north  or  south. 
It  embarrasses  the  searching  of  titles,  leads  to  error,  confuses  the 
public,  and  does  no  good  Avhatever.  Here  is  East  street,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  city,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  with  a  frontage  ou 
both  sides  the  whole  distance  which  has  been  sold  in  greater  or 
smaller  ])arcels,  and  in  the  deeds  it  all  fronts  East  street.  How 
many  persons  in  Utica  really  know  that  by  act  of  the  corporation 
it  is  now  "■  Tilden  avenue  " — everybody  yer  coUfi  it  East  street. 
Nichols  street  is  laid  out  and  sold  from  Broad  to  Albany  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  .Vbove  Albany  is  a  short  street  called  Webster 
avenue — the  common  council  have  made  tlie  tail- wag  the  dog,  and 
called  it  uU  Webster  avenue.  Carnahan  is  changed  to  Blandina — 
why?  It  docs  not  help  Blandina  street  in  any  particular — removes 
an  lionore<l  name,  which  was  of  right  there  and  works  only 
mischief. 

Georixc  and  Bebecca  are  changed  to  South.  This  was  Hopper 
property — names  of  the  family  were  on  the  street  by  the  plainest 
right  and  proj^riety.  Every  inch  of  property  has  been  sold,  much 
of  it  over  and  over  again,  as  being  on  (ieorge  and  llebecca 
streets — why  change  it  ?  Parisian  boulevards  receive  a  new  name 
^at  every  turn.     • 

Tibbits  street  has  been  changed  to  Dudlev.     These  two  streets 
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do  not  connect,  are  not  continuous,  liave  no  relation  which 
justifies  the  cliaiige.  There  are  {)robal)Iy  fifty  deeds  of  property 
on  Tibbits  street  all  thrown  out  of  joint  by  this  action,  that  is,  if 
anybody  respects  it.  Besides,  3Irs.  Tibbits  made  the  street,  and 
had  a  riirht  to  be  reco-j^nized  in  the  name  of  it. 

In  West  Utica  a  little  Chestnut  street  has  had  its  name  stolen 
to  make  room  for  Cleveland.  Is  it  the  2jovernor?  And  there  is 
more  of  the  same  work;  but  all  this  interference  with  the  fixed 
names  of  streets  is  reprehensible,  wrong — its  effect  evil,  and  only 
evil.  This  seems  a  proper  place  to  protest  against  it,  as  I  do 
heartily.  Although  this  paper  was  not  intended  to  be  literally  a 
"history-"  of  the  streets  of  Utica,  as  seems  to  have  been  under- 
stood, comjilete  absorption  of  time  has  compelled  me  to  change 
the  purpose  of  it  somewhat.  It  is  still,  however,  mainly  a  "  talk 
about  streets,"  ■which  I  could  not  defer  beyond  this  evening. 
However  short  of  what  I  might  perhaps  have  made  it  with  time  I 
could  not  command,  if  it  has  paid  you  for  your  hour  of  listen- 
ing, I  am  satisfied. 
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THE  UTICA  WATER  WORKS. 


BY    THOMAS    IIOPPEK, 
President,  Projector  and  Builder  of    the  Works. 


[Read  before  the  Society,  January,  1S8(].] 

At  an  early  period  in  tlie  history  of  the  viUage  of  Utica,  the 
subject  of  procuring  a  more  wholesome  supply  of  water,  than 
could  be  obtained  from  wells,  was  under  the  earnest  consideration  of 
the  five  hundred  pioneers  who  had  made  their  new  homes  near  the 
banks  of  the  3Iohawk  river,  within  a  radius  of  a  few  rods  of 
Bagg's  Square. 

On  the  13th  day  of  April,  1802,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
passed  an  Act,  creating  Benjamin  Walker,  Silas  Clark  and  Kobert 
Bardwell  and  their  associates  a  body  politic,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  village  of  Utica  with  wholesome  water,  by  means 
of  aqueduct,  under  the  name  of  the  Utica  Aqueduct  Company; 
capital,  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  dollars.  In  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  the  company  by  means  of  a  log  aqueduct,  brought  water, 
from  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  sand  bank  (now  Spring  street), 
where  the  waters  of  the  several  springs  were  united  and  taken  down 
through  the  })asture  lots  to  a  point,  now,  the  north  corner  of 
Genesee  and  Liberty  streets  ;  and  from  thence  down  Genesee  street, 
at  a  distance  of  about  18  feet  from  the  noi'th  line  thereof.  Some 
of  the  logs  are  still  well  j^rescrved,  and  lying  at  a  depth  of  nine  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  street.  Tliis  aqueduct  continued  to  supply  a 
part  of  theiidiabitants  of  the  village,  until  1834  ;  when  the  Erie  canal 
was  made  througli  L'tica,  at  which  time  the  aqueduct  was  severed 
and  the  supply  below  cut  otl'.  As  an  auxiliary  to  these  Avorks,  and  for 
the  better  jirotection  of  pmperty  against  fire,  in  1S05  the  trustees  of 
the  village  ordered  three  wells  to  be  dug,  and  fitted  with  ]»umps — 
they  were  severally  }>laced  at  the  intersection  of  Hotel  with 
Whitesboro  streets,  at  the  corner  of  Genesee  and  Liberty  streets, 
and  in  the  center  of  Genesee  street  in  a  line  from  the  west  corner 
of  John  and  3Iain  streets,  and  the  north  corner  of  Genesee  and 
Whitesboro  streets.  The  pump  was  removed  from  the  last 
mentioned  well  about  1822,  and  a  tiat  stone  placed  over  it  perhaps 
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three  feet  from  tlie  sxirfaee  of  tlie  street.  Tlic  two  other  -wells 
were  filled  up  at  an  earlier  ])orio(l  of  time.  From  1834  to  I.'^IJ 
the  iiihahitaiits  of  the  village  and  city  were  dependent  entirely 
upon  their  wells  for  water. 

In  1R2G,  (1.1th  day  of  A])ril),  the  Legislature  ))assed  an  Act 
incorporatin<j;  another  company  of  the  same  name  for  supplying 
the'village  of  Utica  with  -water,  "The  Utica  A(jueduct  Company. 
in  the  County  of  Oneida."  The  incorporators  were  Xewell  Smith, 
William  Alvcrson,  David  P.  Iloyt,  and  their  associates.  The 
works  contemplated  in  this  Act  were  not  erected. 

In  1832,  an  association  was  formed  ;  the  Articles  of  Association 
dated  April  3d,  1S32.  The  property  of  this  association  was  divided 
into  eight  shares:  tliree  belonged  to  Apollos  Cooi)ei',  one  to  James 
Sayre,  one  to  Ephraira  Hart,  one  to  Dr.  T.  Ponieroy,  one  to  Julius 
Spencer,  and  one  to  Palmer  ToAvnsend.  Tlie  certificates  were 
drawn  in  form  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"Utica  Water  Works  Association,  between  Apollos  Cooper 
and  others,  as  per  deed  and  articles  of  association,  dated  3d  of 
April,  1832.  Xo.  1.  It  is  hereby  certified  that  Apollos  Cooper  is 
proprietor  and  owner  of  the  Three  Shares  of  the  pi-operty  of  the 
said  Association,  each  share  being  tlie  eighth  part  of  the  whole  of 
said  property.  Transferable  only  b}-  the  consent  of  the  share 
or  stockholders  of  said  association,  as  spi'cified  in  said  Articles  of 
Association. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  President  and  Secretary  have  hereunto 
set  their  names,  the  first  day  of  September,  1833. 

(Signed,) 

James  Sayue,  Sec'i/.  A.  COOPER,  Pres't.'' 

Tiiis  association  did  not  proceed  to  erect  their  works  until  1831. 
They  then  connected  the  spring  on  ]\Ir.  ^liddleton's  lot  above 
Spring  street  to  a  spring  north  of  said  street,  and  from  thence 
laid  21  inch  pipe  down  through  Cornelia  street  to  Fayette 
street,  and  from  thence  down  Fayette  street,  crossing  (Tonesee 
street  to  corner  of  lilcccker  street,  thence  down  Genesee 
street  to  Catharine  street,  and  from  thence  to  the  Green- 
man  building,  where  it  ended.  This  assdciation  served  very  pure 
water  until  1850,  when  the  works  Avere  abandoned. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  Act  May  luth,  1845,  to  authorize 
Edward  JJrodhead  (then  a  citizen  of  Utica)  to  su]iply  the  city  of 
Utica  with  i)ure"aud  wholesome  water.  ^Ir,  Brodhead  made  a 
survey  and  ])lans  for  introducing  pure  water  into  the  city  througli 
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a  log  aqueduct  of  six  inches  bore,  from  the  Staroli  Factory  Creek, 
on  that  portion  of  it  on  which  the  large  impounding  reservoir  is 
located;  but  not  meeting  witli  Mitlicient  eiicourageraent  lie  aban- 
doned the  projc'Ct.  He  is  now  an  honored  citizen  of  ^Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

UTICA    WATKll    WOliKS   C03IPAXY. 

Incorporated  ]\[arcii  31,  1848. 

Director!^  nam*. J  in  the  Act:  James  Watson  Williams,  Nicholas 
Devereux,  Alfred  ^lunson,  Andrew  S.  Pond,  Charles  A.  Mann, 
Horatio  Seymour,  Silas  D.  Childs,  Willard  Crafts  and  Thomas 
Hopper.  [Of  these,  two  are  living;  Horatio  Seymour  and 
Thomas  Hopper. J     Cai>ital  stock,  -^75,000. 

The  subscribers  were  as  follows: 


Namks.  Shares. 

James  Watson  Williams, 45 

Alfred  Munson, 100 

Charles  A.  :Mann, 100 

Horatio  Seymour, SO 

Sihis  I).  Childs, 100 

WiHard  Crafts, 40 

Nicholas  Devereux, 60 

Tiiomas  H.  Hiil>bard, 40 

Philo  Gridlcy 40 

James  Benton, 4 

Jol.nMcCall 20 

Michael   Mc(>uade, 4 

Julius  A.  Spencer, 10 

Hugh  Crocker, '. 2 

T.  E.  *t  A.  A.  Jones, 8 

J.  V.  P.  Gardner 10 

Patrick  Cassidy, 4 

liobcrt  Jones  tfc  Son, 2 

John  F.  Seymour, 20 

Janu's  Duttun, 2 

Hiirvey  Harnard, 2 

O.    ]'..   :Malteson 40 

J.  E.  Warner  A:  Co., 10 

Charles  P.   Kirkland 

Edmund  A.  AVetmore, 

Baxter  .V'  Hull, 


40 
20 
12 


AilOCNT. 

81,200  00 

2,500   00 

2,500  00 

2,000  00 

2,500   00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000   00 

100  00 

500  00 

100  00 

250  00 

50  00 

200  00 

250  00 

100  00 

50  00 

500  00 

50  00 

50  00 

1,000   00 

250   00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

300  00 
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Names.  Shakes. 

•^    1-       Price  &  Dana, 4      . . . 

i  ■•  '       R.   \V.  Slierman, ;  2      . . . 

^.u\        Theodore  P.  Ballon, 4      . . . 

'"    '■      Alvin  White, 4      . . . 

'    Timothy  O.  Graiinis, 2      ... 

•'     ''■■    William  Bristol, 32      ... 

.  '"    '■    Pomeroy,  Walker  &  Co., 20      ... 

Alfred    Churclull, 40      . . . 

George  Tracy, 4      . . , 

John  S.  Peckham, 2      . . , 

James  Bidwell, 2 

Stephen  Thorn, 20      . . 

James  Bryan, 4 

'         Moses  1).  Bagg, 10 

•     William  J.  Bacon, 10      . . 

Simon  V.  Oley, 10      .. 

jNIurdock  &  Andrews, IC      . . 

Levi  Cozzens, 20 

Alfred  L.  Wells, .--  10     .. 

Charles  Cliurchill, 4      . . 

Martin   Hart, 40      . . 

E.  B.  Langford, 1      •  • 

James   Klincfelt, 4 

N.  Whitu  ifc  Sons, 2      . . 

N.  H.  Morse, 1      •• 

J.C.Bailey, 12      .. 

Thorn  *fc  Maynard, 40      . . 

James  Lewis, 4 

James  ^lapes,  .  .  .  .• 4 

Orville  Orcutt, 4      . . 

'       Ai'chihald  Gardner, 4 

' '      :McQuade  S:  Clark, 8      . , 

" '       Channcey  Palmer, B 

Tlicodore  S.  Faxton, 100      . 

David  Donaldson, 4 

Sylvester  Aylesworth, 1 

Benjamin  F.  Brooks 1 

Eaton  J.  Richardson, 4 

Charles  Ilurlhurt, 4      . 

D.  H.  Davidson, 4   . 

E.  S.  Pn-avton, 4   . 


Amount. 
100  00 
50  00 
100  00 
100  00 
50  00 
800  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 
100  00 
50  00 
50  00 
500  00 
100  00 
250  00 
250  00 
250  00 
400  00 
500  00 
250  00 
100  00 
1,000  00 
25  00 
100  00 
50  00 
25  00 
300  00 
1,000  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
200  00 
200  00 
2,500  00 
100  00 
25  00 
25  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
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Names.  Shares. 

J.  L.  Pierce, ■2      • 

D.  V,  W.  GoMen 1 

James   Dana, ^ 

Z.  *fc  v.  Lyon 2 

M.  M.  Ellis, 2 

M.  :M.  Bagg, 1 

Bradford  S.  Mcrrcll, 2 

Bailey  S:  Brothers, 1 

William  Tracy, 8 

Peter  Freeman, 6 

"William  Freeman, 1 

John  ?.Iillor 4 

William  Brady, 2 

Roberts,  Sherman  tt  Colston,.  . .  i 

Gilbert  A.  Foster, 10 

Richard  Jackson, - 

A.  J.  Williams, 16 

Thomas  T.  Williams, 1 

1).  Timmerman, 1 

John  W.  r>ates, 4 

W.   H.  Ilayncs, 1 

Lawrence   Morgan, ^ 

Josepli  Bedbnry, 1 

Josej)h  Nutt, 1 

Paul  Reiser, 2 

^\.  M.  Ellis, 4 

Isaac  Bond, 4 

William  I).  Hamlin, 10 

E'jbcrt  Bagg, -. 4 

ErM.  Gilbert 20 

T.   R.  Walker 20 

J.  Gritliths, 6 

Urbane  Punning, 1 

Norman   C.   Newell, 4 

Herman   Ferry, S 

Job  S.  Collins, 2 

William  Walcott, 40 

John  J.  Francis, 4 

Peter  Clogher, 2 

Luke  AViikins... 4 

AVilliam  Morris, 20 


AMOr.NT. 

50  00 
25  00 
100  00 
50  00 
50  00 
25  00 
50  00 
25  00 
200  00 
150  00 
25  00 
100  00 
50  00 
100  00 
250  00 
50  00 
400  00 
25  00 
25  00 
100  00 
•   25  00 
100  00 
25  00 
25  00 
50  00 
100  00 
100  00 
250  00 
100  00 
500  00 
500  00 
150  00 
25  00 
100  00 
200  00 
50  00 
1,000  00 
100  00 
50  00 
100  00 
500  00 
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Names.  Shares.  Amount. 

Ebenezer  Leacb, 20     500  00 

Martin   Bremnier, 8  ....  200  00 

Edward  Eames,.    4  ....  100  00 

Joliii  Carton, :^      YS  00 

James  II.  Ried, 6      150  00 

Palmer  V.  Kcllogfij, 8  , , , .  200  00 

George  Parker,  Clinton, 10  ....  250  00 

Edward  B.  Jones, 2  ....  50  00 

Warnick  &  Bryan, 8      200  00 

H.  H.  Smith, 2      50  00 

Charles  Downer  S:  Co., 4      100  00 

Griffith  Williams, 1  ....  25  00 

M.  B.  Debman, 1      25  00 

Pomeroy  &   Crippen, 2      50  00 

A.   X.  Pomeroy, 2      50  00 

J.O.Jones, 4      100  00 

Warren  Cooley, 1      25  00 

Clark  Wilson 8      200  00 

Edward  Seaton, 1      25  00 

Timothy  O.  Grannis, 4      TOO  00 

John  Beston, 20      500  00 

Isaac  Fish, 1  ...  25  00 

Ouias  P.  Miller,  Whitestown,.  . .  20      500  00 

Thomas  Hopper, 4,048      36,250  00 

Of  these  subscribers  twenty-six  are  novr  living. 

The  projector  of  the  proposed  works  submitted  the  j)lans,  dia- 
grams and  speeitieations  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  to  a  meeting  of 
citizens  hold  in  ^Mechanics  Ilall,  Approval  was  very  general  for 
gome  means  being  adopted,  by  which  the  City  miglit  be  supplied 
"vnth  pure  water,  but  none  favored  the  works  being  made  by  the 
City  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  therefore  they  must  be  estab- 
lisbed  by  individual  enterprise,  if  at  all.  Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  at  that  time  was  a  large  amount  to  raise,  and  for  a  work 
for  which  very  grave  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  many.  Some 
thought  it  a  very  wild  jtroject,  and  of  doubtful  utility;  otiiers 
"bad  no  money  to  throw  away-*'  and  manv  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  cost  had  been  very  much  underestimated,  and  that  "U'e 
were  launching  ourselves  into  loss  aiul  failure.  The  directors  were 
of  the  o[>inion  that  a  trial  had  better  be  made;  a  subscription 
book  was  opened,  and   presented  to  the  citizens  pretty  generally 
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for  several  months,  with  the  result  of  ^22,000  heiiig  >ubscribe(.l, 
ami  tb.ere  seemed  but  little  prospect  of  obtaining  a  much  greater 
sum.  At  this  juncture  so  many  obstacles  were  presented,  that  all 
hope  of  success  was  lost,  and  woidd  have  been  to  this  day,  ftruba- 
bly,  but  for  the  eneri;y  and  perseverance  of  two  of  the  directors, 
(]Hessrs.  Wetniore  and  Devereux.)  These  gentlemen  were  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  an  enterprise  so  very  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
City,  without  resorting  to  the  last  means  for  its  accomplishment; 
and  they  again  had  an  interview  with  the  projector  of  the  works, 
proposing  ways  by  which  the  needed  ca]iital  might  be  obtained, 
provided  a  person  could  be  found  to  erect  the  works  for  a  specific 
sum,  and  assume  the  risks  of  the  purchase  of  land  and  water 
privileges,  tfcc. ;  all  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans,  specitica- 
tious,  &c.  They  said  "they  had  been  diligent  in  finding  such 
person,  but  none  would  think  of  engaging  for  a  less  sum  than 
$150,000,  which  sum  could  not  possibly  be  obtained."  "They 
feared  the  estimate  was  quite  too  low;"'  though  they  were  reassured 
that  the  ]>lans  and  estimates  were  carefully  made,  so  far  as  at 
present  could  l)e  ascertaineil.  The  owners  of  the  land  and  water 
privileges  to  be  actjuired  had  been  conferred  with;  some  were 
Avilling  to  sell  at  reasonable  ])rices,  but  the  ])rices  of  others  could  not 
be  favorably  entertained.  There  were  about  ten  miles  of  these 
rights  to  be  obtained,  which  would  require  many  months  to  perfect 
titles  to,  and  if  the  works  were  to  be  commenced  withoiit  delay,  the 
contractor — wiioever  he  might  be — would  liave  to  assume  the  risk 
of  getting  titles.  The  re.-ult  of  this  interview  was  a  negative 
answer  to  the  re<[uests  then  made,  but  with  a  jiromise  to  meet 
again  soon  after  further  consideration.  The  next  meeting  was  at 
Mr.  Wetinore's  otlice.  The  whole  matter  had  been  under  careful 
advisement;  n,3:;,()()o  were  yet  needed,  (=f=22,000  had  already  been 
subscribed.)  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  directors  tliat  the  subscrib- 
ers would  prefer  to  double  their  amounts  of  subscrijitions  to  having 
tlie  enterprise  fail  of  success,  and  that  by  canvassing  the  city 
thoroughly  tlie  remainder  might  be  secure<l.  A  few  accessions  were 
made,  but  the  prospects  v.ere  so  discouraging,  that  the  matter 
remained  ///  .•itudf  'p(o  for  some  time.  In  the  meantime  the 
originator  of  tlie  enterprise  visited  some  friends  in  New  York. 
Fortunately  those  friends  evinced  greater  confidence  in  the  ]»roject 
than  was  felt  at  home,  which  made  it  certain  tliat  the  necessary 
funds  would  be  forthcoming  when  wanted ;  this  le<l  to  another 
meeting  of  the  <lirectors,  when  one  of  their  number  submitted  a 
proposition  to  not  oidy  enter  into  the  contract  tu  perform  all  the 
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requirements  of  the  plan'?,  specifications,  ttc,  to  the  full  and  entirv 
satisfaction  ot  the  <.li rectors,  but  would  furnish  one-half  of  >;7o,<)00. 
The  ofi'er  was  ufladly  acceptc<l,  when  the  re<juire(l  sum  was  at  on:-e 
raised.  Tlie  contract  was  entered  into  on  the  21st  day  of  April, 
1849. 

The  j>lans  and  specifications  required  a  well  to  be  made  in  tli.- 
west  branch  of  the  Starch  Factory  Creek,  on  ^fr.  Harvey's  farm, 
with  all  necessary  grates,  strainers,  etc.  A  round  aqueduct  of 
twelve  inches  internal  diameter,  to  be  constructed  of  hard  burned 
brick  laid  in  cement,  except im^  in  places  subjected  to  pressure, 
where   ten  inch     iron    pipe  was  to  be    laid.        Said  aqueduct    to 

V  extend   from   said    well  to   between   High   and    Chatham  streets, 

where  a  reservoir  was  to  be  built,  to  be  two  huixlred  feet  on  each 
street,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width,  and  for  a  depth  of 

'■  ten  feet  of  water;   with  all  necessary  wells,  pipes,  etc.     The  reser- 

voir to  be   sub>tantially  fenced.     The  aqueduct   to  be  continued 

^■^'     ■  throucrh   the  reservoir  to  near  its  north  corner  to  a   twelve  inch 

iron  gate:  from  tlience  a  twelve  inch  cast  iron  jiipe  to  centre  of 
Bridge    street     (now    Park    avenue,)     and    from    thence    a    ten 

•'.    '  "       inch    pipe   to    the  west   side   of    Genesee    street   (through   Dakiu 

'-  street),    and     from     thence     an     eicrht    inch    i.ipe    alono-    west 

Side    of   Genesee  street    to    Hotel    street;    thence    down    Hotel 

^  street    to  Liberty  street,  and    from   thence  a  pipe  of  six  inches 

bore  through  Liberty  to  Genesee  street,  down  west  side  of 
Genesee   to    Catharine    street ;    and    from   thence   across   to    east 

^  side  of  Genesee  street;  and  from  thence  down  to  Main  street.     A 

pipe  of  six  inches  bore  down  Bridge  street  from  Dakin  street  to 

1  centre  of  Chancellor  square,  and  from   thence  a  four   inch  pipe 

to  Jay  street.  From  these  mains  the  branch  pipes  to  be  laid  as 
follows: 


ihi. 


Genesee  street, Dakin  to  Bleecker, 3  inch  pipe. 

Genesee  street, Catharine  to  Water,. .  .  4  inch  pipe. 

Columbia  street,  . .  Genesee  to  Varick, 5  inch  pipe. 

Fayette  street, Genesee  to  State, 4  inch  pipe. 

Hotel  street, Liberty  to  Whitesboro,  4  inch  pipe. 

Whitesboro  street,  Genesee  to  Seneca, 3  inch  jnpe. 

Charlotte  street,..  ]>ridge  to  Bleecker, 4  inch  pipe. 

John   street, Bridge  to  Bleecker 3  inch  pipe. 

Bleecker  street, , . .  Franklin  to  ti  Bleecker, .  3  inch  pipe. 

Elizabeth    street,. .  Bridge  to  Kent 3  inch  pipe. 

Kent   street, Elizabeth  150  ft.  down,.  3  inch  pipe. 
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Franklin  street,...   Bleeckcr  400  ft.  .lown,.   3  inch  pipe. 

Catluuine   street,. .    Genesee  to  First, 3  inc-h  pipe. 

Broad   street, Genesee  to  Sccon*], 3  inch  pipe. 

Branch  pipes  to  be  laid  at  all  intersecting  streets.  Stop  cocks 
to  be  set  for  each  of  tl)e  branch  pipes,  and  otlier  stop  cocks  to  be 
set  as  directed.     Pipes  to  be  laid  for  tifty  hydrants. 

All  cast  iron  pipes  to  be  subjected  to  three  hundred  pounds 
pressure;  and  the  contract,  etc.,  further  required  that  the  con- 
tractor shall,  at  his  own  expense  and  cost,  get  and  procure  to  the 
"Water  Company,  a  good  and  valid  right  and  title  to  take,  use  and 
protect  against  injuries  or  nuisances,  all  rhe  waters  flowing  from 
springs  or  otherwise,  into  either  branch  of  the  Starch  Factory 
Creek,  south  of  the  well  at  Harvey's  farm;  and  also  the  right  to 
make,  lay  and  construct  and  repair  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  pities  and 
other  woiks  necessary  or  j)roper  in  the  conveying  and  distributiou 
of  the  water,  according  to  the  design  and  intention  of  the  contract. 
The  contractor  to  ])ay  all  expenses,  costs  and  damages-  of  every 
kind  and  nature,  which  may  be  incurred  by  reason  of  taking  land 
and  water.  Tlie  evidences  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  Oneida  County.  The  contractor  agreeing  to  construct  the 
works,  and  every  i>ortion  thereof,  in  the  most  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  at  his  own  expense  and  cost,  furnish  all  the 
materials,  labor,  and  other  things,  for  the  construction  of  said 
works;  and  have  the  whole  completed  and  entirely  finished  by  the 
first  day  of  ]May,  ISoO. 

In  short,  the  contractor  was  bound  to  construct,  complete  and 
put  the  works  in  full  working  order,  and  to  keep  them  in  repair 
for  three  months  after  completion;  and  to  warrant  all  the  works 
and  pipes  to  stand  without  any  failure  for  one  year  from  the 
time  of  conq>k'ti()n ;  also  to  su])erintLiid  the  work:^  for  three 
months  after  completion.  The  superintendence  has  extended  to 
the  more  remote  period  of  thirty-five  years. 

Tiie  work  on  tlie  reservoir  was  commenced  the  day  after 
si'_rninLC  the  contract;  the  laying  of  pi])es  on  the  8th  day  ot 
!Mav  following.  .Vs  it  was  the  intention  to  finish  the  works  in 
course  of  the  viar,  the  construction  was  pressed  with  much  energy 
and  perseverance.  The  summer  proved, very  favoraV)le — not  a  day 
was  lost  on  account  of  inclement  weather.  Gn  tlie  Stli  day 
of  November.  18 tO.  the  v^ater  was  let  into  all  the  mains,  and  was 
flowing  from  all  the  hydrants  and  the  works  virtually  finishe«l, 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  parties  contracting. 
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An  Act  passed  the  Legislature  March  8,  1850,  authoriziiio;  th,- 
Company,  from  time  to  time,  to  increase  their  capital  stock,  in 
such  sums  as  the  directors  may  deem  best,  so  however  tliat  th.- 
whole  amount,  including  the  present  stock,  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000. 

June  30,  18.53,  the  Legislature  ])assed  an  Act  as  follows:  "The 
TJtica  Water  "Works  Company  is  hereby  authorized,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  its  pipes  and  conduits,  to  supply  water  to  such  towns  or 
parts  of  towns,  adjoining  the  bounds  of  the  City  of  L'tica,  as  >aid 
Company  may  deem  it  expedient  to  supply  with  water." 

This  same  year  a  four  inch  main  was  laid  from  the  termination  of 
the  six  inch  main,  at  the  corner  of  Genesee  and  Main  streets,  down 
to  the  river,  running  twelve  feet  from  the  west  wing  of  the  bridire; 
thence  across  the  river  (conforming  with  its  bed)  to  Deertieid, 
passing  three  feet  from  the  north  wing  of  tlie  bridge,  and  froui 
thence  northeasterly  through  the  street,  to  opposite  Shaw's 
slaughter  house,  and  from  thence  into  the  slaughter  house  yard. 

In  1853  also  the  comjiany  increased  its  capital  to  -^85,000.  The 
$10,000  was  raised  principally  for  the  laying  four  inch  mains  from 
the  junction  of  Varick  and  Columbia  streets  to  the  Steam  Woolen 
3Iills  on  Columbia  street,  and  to  the  Globe  Woolen  Mills  on  Court 
street. 

In  the  fall  of  1850,"  the  Company  bought  the  lot  on  the  south 
corner  of  Steuben  and  South  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  boriuLT  for 
water.  Richard  K.  Lansing  and  others,  in  1828,  commenced  l)oring 
for  coal  on  this  lot,  and  run  a  three  inch  shaft  down  about  two 
hundred  feet.  After  the  first  ten  feet  (of  earth)  the  boring  was 
through  rtica  slate.  The  work  was  abandoned,  and  the  hole 
remained  i.liigge<l  until  1S3G,  when  George  J.  Hopper  with  others 
resumed  the  boring  aijd  continued  on  for  several  weeks;  but  meet- 
ing witli  no  better  success,  and  coming  to  nothing  but  slate,  au-aiu 
plugged  the  drill,  until  tlie  jmrctiase  by  the  Water  Comjjany  in 
1850.  An  inclosed  derrick  was  erected  over  the  shaft,  of  thirty- 
tive  feet  in  height;  four  hundred  feet  of  iron  ro<ls  were  prepared, 
with  all  other  apparatus  for  drillmg.  A  spring  ]>ole  was  set, 
windhiss,  ropes,  etc.,  in  i)hi?e,  and  the  work  of  sinking  the  shaft 
continu-d  until  the  cold  weather  of  November,  when  the  boring 
was  ended,  purposing  to  go  on  again  in  the  sj.ring,  but  wliich  how- 
ever was  not  attenijited.  The  >liaft  wa^  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about 
three  hundred  and  tifty  feet.  Tlie  drill  came  to  nothing  but  hard 
.slate,  until  three  hundred  and  forty-tive  feet  down.  Ik-re  the  bor- 
ing was  through  black  sandstone  for  about  two  feet ;  from  this  there 
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came  a  flow  of  oil  and  <ras.  The  jra*.  when  ignited,  burned  bril- 
liantly frt>ni  the  cylinder  in  which  the  debris  was  raised,  until  its 
final  escape.  (Jil  was  fully  apparent.  The  drill  again  passed  into 
slate.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  ^Ir.  Sweet  (then  State 
Engineer),  mIio  had  visited  the  oil  regions  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1849,  uiuler  the  allspices  of  this  State,  to  make  examinations  and 
ascertain  the  status  of  that  interesting  region,  came  from  Albany 
twice,  and  on  careful  examination  of  the  debris  drawn  from  the 
well,  said  he  "had  never  met  with  a  more  encouraging  'show'  for 
a  flow  of  oil  at  the  same  de]ith  of  l)oring;"'  and  v>-as  of  the  opinion, 
at  an  increased  dejith  of  eighty  feet,  oil-bearing  sandstone  would 
be  reached  of  much  greater  tliickness  and  perchance  a  largo  flow. 
Further  investigation  may  lead  to  ulterior  results  of  interest  and 
profit,  although  well  known  geological  formations  do  not  favor  a 
great  outlay  in  pursuance  of  finding  oil  or  natural  gas  in  this 
locality.  '•Finding,"'  however,  is  generally  the  result  of  search, 
and  particularly  ^o,  if  searching  into  the  unseen  and  hidden 
recesses  of  the  depths  below.  , 

In  1854,  the  directors  finding  the  supply  of  Avater  (being  800,000 
gallons  per  day  from  the  springs)  becoming  inadequate  for  the 
increasing  demand  purchased  a  farm  of  about  forty  acres  of  laud, 
lying  soutlierly  of  George  TW  Harvey's  farm,  from  Uobert  Cook, 
on  which  was  erected  the  second  reservoir.  The  bank  was  made 
to  the  height  of  fifty  feet.  The  water  at  high  water  mark  covers 
an  area  of  seven  acres;  capacity  about  forty  million  gallons. 
This  reservoir  answered  its  purpose  until  1808,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  another  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
demands.  Consequently  tlie  Company  purchased  seventeen  acres 
of  land,  on  whicli  tlie  distributing  reservoir  is  built,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  aqueduct  capacity 
from  ten  inches  internal  diameter,  to  two  aqueducts  of  tv.-elve 
inches  each ;  which,  together  with  distributing  ])ipes  througli  the 
streets  of  the  city,  would  give  an  increased  distance  of  cast  iron 
jujies  (A^  ab(jut  ten  miles. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  new  work  (which  was  the  actual  cost) 
was  -sl30,000.  AVhereupon  in  ^May  (18th),  1808,  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Utica  was 
authorized  to  make  a  C(>ntract  with  the  Utica  Water  "\Vork<  Com- 
})any,  and  thereby  fix  and  agree  upon  a  sum  to  be  paid  annually  to 
the  Company,  for  a  supply  of  water  for  the  extinguishment  of 
fires;  and  ])roviding  that  when  such  contract  is  made,  the  Com- 
jiany  shall  funiish  water  to  the  City  in  the  manner  required  by  the 
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.y,  •■         law.     The  Company  was  authorized  by  the  same  law,  to  increase 
jj  the  capital  stock  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  §200,000,  to  be  fixed  by 

^^  the  directors.     A  contract  was  made  between  tlie  City  and  the 

Company,  under  the  law  ;  and  the  directors  resolved  to  increai?e  the 
...^  i  ,  capital  stock  to  -^200,000,  bi-iiig  an  addition  of  8115,000  to  tlu- 
,j  former  ca{)ital  of  $85,000.     Tlie  balance  of  §15,000  required  for 

the  work  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  Comi)any. 
Confidence  at  tljis  time  was  so  luUy  establislicd  in  the  ability  of 
the  Couii)any  to  fulfil  any  obligations  it  might  deem  proper  to 
assume,  that  no  difiiculty  was  encountered  in  the  sale  of  stock  and 
,,  ,  bonds;  but  some  delay  occurred  in  endeavoring   to  contract  tlie 

work.  The  directors  were  not  willing  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties unless  a  contract  couM  be  made  with  a  responsible  party  to  do 
the  work.  Xo  one  otiered,  and  there  seemed  no  alternative, 
but  for  the  former  contractor  to  assume  its  responsibilities.  The 
contract  was  entered  into,  the  contractor  engaging  to  put  uj>  the 
whole  works,  in  full  accordance  and  requirement  of  the  jdans, 
specifications,  and  contract,  for  the  sum  of  §130,000,  and  to  fuUy 
complete  the  same  within  one  year;  all  of  which  was  performed 
.  to   the   full   satisfaction    of  the   directors  and   of    the   Common 

Council. 
,  This  gave  about  forty  million  gallons  more  storage  capacity, 

and  eighty  feet  greater  liead  to  the  water  to  the  city,  or  a  difierence 
of  thirty-five  pounds  additional  pressure  to  an  inch.     The  reservoir 
on  High  street  was  at  this  time  sold  and  filled  up  by  the  jmrchaser. 
In  pursuance  of  the  heretofore  mentioned  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  3[ay  ISth,  1868,  the  City  of  Utica  entered  into  a  contract 
_^.        with  the  Utica  Water  Works  Company  as  follows,  viz.:  the  said 
, ,  Company  agreed  to  furnish  water  for  the  said  City,  for  the  ex- 

.  .  tiugnishment  of  fires,  and  to  lay  and  extend  its  pipes  and  conduits 
,  ,.  in  the  streets  designated  u|)on  a  map  and  plan  presented  to  the 
Common  Council  of  said  City,  by  a  committee  of  directors  of  said 
Company,  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1S08,  duplicate  of  which  is 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk,  and  is  certified  to  by 
Theodore  S.  Sayre,  on  behalf  of  the  City  Committee,  as  the  map 
and  plan  here  referred  to,  and  to  provide  suitable  reservoirs  to 
.  ^^ . ..  constantly  supply  said  City  with  sufficient  water  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  fires:  provided  said  City  shall  pay  therefor  the  considera- 
tion hereinafter  mentioned ;  and  also  upon  the  condition  that  the 
said  Company  shall  be  able,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  by  the  sale  of  stock  or  otherwise,  to  raise  sufficient 
money  to   complete   the   works   contemplated   by   this   contract. 
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And  said  City  a^i^rces  that  when  the  said  Company  shall  have  fur- 
nished by  the  said  reservoir,  and  by  the  pipes  and  conduits  a  supply 
of  water  in  manner  and  for  purposes  aforesaid,  and  so  long  a& 
they  shall  continue  to  supply  sutlicient  water  for  said  purposes,  it 
will  pay  therefor  to  the  said  Comj^any  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  annually,  on  the  15th  day  of  Xovember  of  each  and  every 
year,  and  will  also  pay  one-half  of  said  taxes  assessed  upon  the 
Company,  within  the  limits  of  said  City,  and  taxed  therein,  in 
excess  of  81,000. 

If  said  City  shall  determine  to  have  said  water  pipes  extended 
on  any  street  beyond  the  point  designated  on  said  map,  the  said 
Company  agrees  to  extend  the  same  to  such  point  as  may  be 
designated  ;  the  said  City  agreeing  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  sum 
herein  specified,  seven  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  said  extension,  or 
new  work,  annually. 

The  Company  agrees  that  the  City  may  obtain  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  City  Hall  and  other  public  buildings,  owned  or  occu- 
pied for  municipal  purposes,  without  payment  of  water  rents,  but 
subject  in  other  respects  to  the  rules  of  the  Company,  The  City 
is  to  furnish  all  the  hydrants,  the  Company  to  put  in  and  connect 
the  same  with  the  pipes;  the  City  agreeing  to  pay  all  expenses 
therefor,  excepting  the  pipes  connecting  the  hydrants  with  the 
mains.  Tlie  Company  agrees  to  erect  six  fountains  and  supply 
them  with  water,  the  City  to  pay  the  expense  thereof. 

This  much  needed  and  timely  accession  to  the  Company's  woi'ks 
placed  it  on  a  basis  most  satisfactory  to  the  directors  and  to  the 
citizens  generally.  For  the  present  the  supply  was  abundant,  and 
it  was  hoped  would  continue  so  for  at  least  five  years  to  come ;  but 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  City,  and  consequent  demand,  again 
warned  the  directors  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  prepare  for  larger 
storage  capacity  at  an  early  day. 

By  an  Act  passed  April  Tth,  1870,  the  Utica  Water  Works 
Company  was  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  a  sura  not 
exceeding  >;400,000,  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  directors  of 
said  Company. 

Prior  to  1872  one  of  the  directors  visited  Cedar  Lake  several 
times  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  bringing  its  waters  to  the 
reservoirs  for  City  jturposes.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  services 
of  Iliram  I'ark  were  engaged  to  make  surveys  and  estimates  of 
the  quantity  of  water  that  could  be  obtained,  and  the  probable 
cost  of  an  aqueduct  to  the  distributing  reservoir,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles.     Mr.  Park  found  the  pond  to  have  an  area  of  twenty-two 
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acres,  and  estimated  tin.'  cost  of  sucli  an  nndortiikiiig:,  to  its  c>>u\- 
pletioii,  to  be  n22o,o00,  wliicli  Avas  a  much  larijer  expense  tlian 
contetiiplated.  and  decided  to  be  nnwortliy  of  iiutlier  considerati'.n. 
Mr.  Park  was  rcjiiestol  to  make  a  ))reliininary  survey  of  tin.- 
Starch  Factory  Creek.  Tliis  being  done,  ])hins,  specifications  and 
estimates  were  ))repared,  for  the  erection  of  the  large  impoundin-^ 
reservoir.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  the  services  of  an  engineer  was 
secured  to  cany  through  and  to  take  principal  supervision  of  the 
work;  lie  remained  in  this  position  a  short  time  and  resigned,  not 
being  willing  to  continue  in  the  responsibilities  of  so  hazardous  an 
undertaking;  whereu]>on  the  duties  fell  upon  the  director  who  had 
erected  the  former  works.  Since  large  quantities  f>f  material  were 
ordered,  and  arriving  on  the  ground,  and  the  work  in  full  ])rogress. 
it  was  continued  until  July,  when  a  ''strike"  was  imminent;  and 
as  the  bank  could  not  be  so  far  completed  as  to  secure  it  against 
destruction  by  the  sju'ing  floods,  the  men  were  dismissed;  nor 
was  the  work  resumed  till  the  spring  following,  when  four  hundred 
men  and  eighty  teams  w"ere  engaged,  and  the  work  hardly  pressed 
until  tlie  frosts  of  winter  came  upon  us,  Avhen  the  bank  was  to  be 
raised  fully  ten  or  twelve  feet  to  be  secure.  The  wheelbarrow 
men  and  shovelers  were  kept  at  work  all  winter,  but  as  this  would 
not  give  the  desired  security  to  the  banks,  it  was  finally  resolved 
to  make  a  flume  through  the  south  end  of  the  bank,  twelve  feet 
deep  and  six  feet  wide,  with  two  gates,  each  three  by  six  feet. 
This,  together  with  twenty  inch  waste  pipe  through  the  bottom  of 
the  bank,  safely  discharged  the  waters  of  the  spring  floods,  and 
the  reservoir  was  finished  tlie  following  year.  This  reservoir  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  lengtli,  with  an  area  of  about  thirty 
acres,  and  a  capacity  of  holding  about  three  liundred  million 
gallons  of  water.  The  bank  has  three  hundred  feet  base,  twenty 
feet  across  the  to]»,  and  is  seventy  feet  in  height.  The  cast  iron 
mains  connecting  this  reservoir  with  the  distrilniting  reservoir  are 
twenty  inch  to  East  street,  the  rest  of  twelve  inch  internal 
diameter,  llie  entire  cost  was  ^157.000,  which  sum  was  proviiled 
for  by  increase  of  the  cajntal  stock  of  the  Company  'Si()0,000,  and 
the  remainder  l>y  is>ue  of  its  bonds,  >;.5 7,(^00.  The  works  heretofore 
mentioned  have  given  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  uses  of  the 
City  to  this  time;  and  to  be  fully  jir^pared  for  all  emergencies,  the 
directors  resolve  to  advance  witli  the  constant  progress  of  the  City, 
and  enlarge  and  extend  the  works  commensurate  with  all  demands. 
In  the  summer  of  1885,  titles  were  fully  perfected  to  the  basin 
lands    Iving- southerlv  of  the  south    bounds   of    the  distributimr 
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reservoir,  aiul  tlie  northerly  bound  of  "  Sylvan  Glen,"  containin*^ 
an  area  of  eiizbty-one  acres.  This  site  for  the  new  reservoir  cm- 
braces  a(lvanta;_a-s  sehloni  to  be  obtainerl  at  any  price.  Its  supply 
of  -water  will  be  from  the  Westerly  terminus  of  the  Company's 
M  ater  shed,  as  it  emerges  from  the  deep,  rocky  forest  glen  above 
mentioned. 

The  full  extent  of  the  water  shed  covers  an  area  of  fifteen  square 
miles,  and  taking  in  the  full  northerly  slope  of  the  hills  lying  south 
and  southeasterly  of  the  city.  These  hills  in  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  culminate  in  twelve  hundred  feet  elevation,  sending  their 
waters  down  through  a  thousand  little  rivulets,  to  the  four  rocky 
chasms,  from  whence  they  arc  received,  uncoutaminated  by  morass 
or  swam}>,  into  the  reservoirs  below,  ready  to  be  drawn  at  all 
times,  and  under  various  pressure,  by  the  use  of  the  gates  connect- 
ing the  reservoirs.  Tiie  waters  of  this  district  have  not  been 
stored  heretofore  but  in  a  very  limited  extent,  and  are  soft  and. 
nearly  free  from  lime,  whicli  renders  them  valuable  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

In  Onei<la  county  the  rainfall  averages  forty  inches  annually — 
equal  to  a  volume  of  1,858,560,000  gallons.  Deduct  one-third  for 
evaporation,  percolation,  &c.,  etc.,  and  there  remains  1,239,040,000, 
available  for  domestic  purposes.  On  completion  of  the  new 
reservoir  the  storage  capacity  of  the  four  reservoirs  will  be 
800,000,000  gallons.  Add  to  this  439,010,000  gallons  for  replen- 
ishing the  quantity  drawn  in  course  of  the  year,  and  we  have  the 
sum  total  of  available  rainfall,  as  above  stated:  equal  to  three 
million  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gallons  jjcr  day,  or  thirty- 
four  gallons  per  capita  for  a  poi)ulati<u\  of  one  hundred  thousand; 
and  in  addition  the  never-varying  subterranean  fiowat  Gnefenberg 
of  five  hundred  thousand  gallons  j.er  day.  Other  reservoirs  will 
lie  made  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  recjuired. 

The  works  in  proi^re-s  of  construction  were  commenced  about 
the  first  of  September,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  Company.  The  work  of  laying  the  twenty-four  inch  pipes 
from  the  south  side  of  the  distributing  Reservoir  began  the 
first  of  September;  from  thence  it  extended  down  through  J.  W. 
:Miller"s  farm  to  the  center  of  James  and  3loliawk  streets;  thence 
Avesterly  through  James  street  to  Brinckerhotf  avenue  to  Square 
street;  thence  westerly  in  Scjuare  street  to  Johnson  square  and 
West  street,  a  di>tance  of  7,150  feet.  From  twenty  inch  valve 
twenty  inch  nuiin  extend  northerly  in  West  street  to  Uutger 
street;  thence  westerly  to  llopp.'r  street,  to  Union;  down  Union 
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to  lilandina,  to  Goncseo ;  down  Genesee,  turning  through  ITotil 
street,  under  the  canal,  to  Ln»erty  street ;  thence  to  Genesee  street, 
and  down  Genesee  to  Wliitcsboro  street ;  a  distauce  of  6,000  feet. 
Finished  in  December,  1885. 

The  ])hi»is  further  eontemphate  the  laying  of  a  twenty  inch  main 
from  the  twenty  inch  gate  (set  for  the  purpose)  from  Johnson 
square,  through  Ilobart  street  to  Genesee;  thence  to  Xoycs  street, 
and  through  Xoyes  street  to  Stark  street ;  a  distance  of  4,500  fcot. 
In  addition  to  the  large  mains,  about  two-and-a-half  miles  of 
smaller  mains  were  laid,  varying  from  four  to  ten  inches  calibre; 
and  about  the  same  (juantity  will  be  laid  next  year. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  new  reservoir  simultaneously  with 
the  hiying  of  pipe,  and  Avas  pushed  to  the  full  extent  desirable  in 
weather  so  unpropitious  as  that  of  last  autumn.  This  reservoir, 
when  completed,  will  hold  about  five  hundred  million  gallons  of 
water.  Its  bank  will  be  two  thousaii'l  feet  in  lengtli,  and  will 
have  sixty  feet  elevation  from  the  base  line  of  the  reservoir;  the 
sectional  lines  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  at  base,  slopes  of  bank 
one  to  two,  and  twenty  feet  between  angles  at  top.  The  whole 
will  be  constructed  of  earth,  to  be  taken  from  the  interior  of  the 
reservoir,  which  is  abundant  and  of  tlie  very  best  quality.  The 
bank  will  only  be  built  this  year  to  a  lieight  of  forty-five  feet,  and 
may  be  ready  for  partial  filling  in  July.  In  connection  with 
this  work  the  distributing  reservoir  will  be  enlarged  in  extent  of 
about  two  and  one-half  acres,  and  deepened  sufficiently  to  give  it 
nearly  double  its  present  capacity.  These  new  works  will  require 
an  outlay  of  ^200,000. 

The  su{q)ly  of  water  to  the  City  is  by  gravity  flow,  which  is  the 
most  economical,  reliable  and  efficient  of  any  system  yet  adopted. 
The  reservoirs  are  so  connected  with  coiuluits  that  water  may  V)e 
let  on  for  City  su])ply  from  cither,  or  all,  as  occasion  may  recpiire. 
The  usual  direct  flow,  however,  is  from  the  distributing  reservoir, 
the  surface  of  which  i^  two  hundred  feet  elevation  above  the  datum 
line  of  the  Citv.  This  gives  a  jtressure  of  eighty-seven  j)ounds  to 
a  square  inch,  and  a  flow  from  the  jjydrant  at  Bagg's  s<iuare  of 
about  eiuhtv  feet  altitude.  If  in  case  of  a  large  conflagration  a 
higher  flow  siiould  be  desirable,  the  gate  from  the  said  reservoir 
would  be  clo>ed,  and  the  gate  to  the  new  reservoir  opened, 
whicii  woulil  give  a  pressure  of  one  huiulred  and  thirteen  pounds 
to  an  inch,  lly  closing  both  these  gates  and  opening  the  gate 
at  the  Starch  Factory  Creek  reservoir  the  pressure  would  be 
raised  to  one  huudre  1   and  ^thirty  iiounds  to  a  squr;,re  inch.     Tlie 
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fourth  reservoir  would  give  a  pressure  of  two  liiiinlred  aii<l  seventy 
poun<ls  to  ail  inch,  which  is  heyoml  the  strength  of  any  Water 
Coinpany's  Works  to  I)ear.  The  ca])ital  stock  of  the  Company 
was  increased  hist  year  to  ilie  sum  of  s4(io,»H)0. 

At  th'j  close  of  this  year  the  aicgregate  length  of  the  Company's 
cast  iron  mains  will  not  vary  much  from  forty-tive  miles. 

The  purchase  of  buildings  Nos.  234  and  23G  Genesee  street,  for 
an  office,  is  the  last  act  worthy  of  mention. 

Officers  of  t/ie  Water    Works   Co//ipa/oj,  }SS5-18S6. 

Thomas  IIoprER.  President. 
A.  G.  Bkov,'er,  Vice  Preiident. 
P.  V.   KoGERS,  Treasurer.  , 

:l         J.  K.  CiiAMBERLAY^E,  Sccretari/. 

Board  of  Dir.'ctors. 

Ai$RAM  G,  Bkower,  C,  G,  Ciiurchill, 

PrBLiu-s  V.  IJouKKs,  Theodore   S.  Sayre, 

Charles  A.  Bltler,  IIexry  J.   Wood, 

William  Kkkxax,  Thomas  EIopper, 

J.    K.    CHA^tBERLAYXE. 


Since  the  above  account  of  the  Utica  Water  Works  was  written 
it  might  be  interesting  to  add — that  at  the  j)rcsent  date,  October 
11th,  ISSG,  the  works  contemplated  are  now  nearly  completed. 
The  banks  of  the  new  reservoir  arc  raised  to  a  height  of  forty- 
seven  feet,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  driveway  is  formed  thirty 
feet  in  width,  fri;m  which  is  revealed  many  extended  landscapes  of 
great  beauty  and  interest.  Work  was  commenced  about  the  first 
of  ^lay  with  as  large  a  force  of  men  and  teams  as  could  be 
advantage<nisly  engaged,  and  from  time  to  time  were  increased  as 
needed,  generally  nuuibering  eiglity  teams  and  two  huuilred  and 
seventy  men.  Thi'  material  from  which  tlie  Icink  has  been  entirely 
made  is  of  the  best  kind  and  in  great  abundance,  and  enough  yet 
remains  for  the  sixty  feet  bank,  when  the  time  conns  for  its  con- 
struction. Tlie  area  of  this  reservoir  has  been  extended  easterly 
forty  feet,  and  the  <lepth  lowered  on  an  average  of  about  eight 
feet,  thus  increasing  its  capacity  to  about  400,000,000  of  gallons, 
and  when  the  sixty  fei  t  b:ink  shall  have  been  completed  il  will   ha 
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ablo  to  store-  ]»erha|)s  600,000,000  Lrnllons.  Tn  c-ouvise  of  constnut- 
iiisj  the  work-i,  the  area  of  the  distributing  reservoir  was  enhirgeil 
from  eleven  to  fDurtc'cii  acres,  with  an  a'ldeJ  dejith  from  three  t.» 
twelve  feet,  thus  nearly  chjublint;  its  ])revious  capacity.  Tho 
banks  also  have  beoii  im|)roved  by  raising  the  same  to  a 
uniform  height,  widened  likewise,  and  the  inner  slopes  sub- 
stantially paved.  As  the  rivulets  formei'ly  tlowing  into  this 
reservoir  are  now  all  cut  ot!",  and  their  waters  empty  into  the  new 
reservoir,  the  distributing  reservoir  receives  its  supply  entirely 
from  the  other  reser\'oirs  through  iron  pipes  laid  for  tliat  purpose- 
the  ingress  and  egress  being  governe<l  entirely  by  gates,  and  at  tlu; 
option  of  the  attemlant.  water  can  be  drawn  from  either  or  all  the 
other  reservoirs.  The  tAventy  inch  iron  acpaeduct  laid  between 
the  two  large  impounding  reservoirs  is  mainly  for  bringing  the 
surplus  waters  from  the  easterly  to  the  westerly  (or  new) 
reservoir,  or  they  may  be  turned  into  the  distributing  reservoirs. 
As  the  works  were  virtually  finished  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  teams 
and  most  of  the  men  which  have  been  connected  with  the  sum- 
mer's lal>or  were  dismissed. 

It  may  be  liere  added  also  that  al)out  four  miles  of  distributing 
mains  have  been  laid  in  the  city  this  year,  and  probably  two  miles 
more  will  be  buried  before  winter,  thus  aggregating  not  less  than 
fifty  miles  of  pipes  for  distribution, 

T.  H. 


EnuATA.— On  pnge  47.  for  18:34  read  18-.24. 

.  ,       On  page  4s,  for  ls;j4  to  15^42  read  l!s-24  to  18o4. 
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The  French  and  Eiiglisli  eomiueiiced  settleiiieiits  on  tliis  sklc  of 
the  Atlantic  about  tlio  same  pcriotl  of  time,  and  for  the  one 
hundreil  ami  tifty  years  which  followed  there  were  continued 
rivalries,  with  an  almost  constant  struggle  between  the  two 
nations  for  supremacy  on  this  continent.  The  English  colonists 
located  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  pushed  their  settlements 
in  Xew  York,  up  the  Hudson  and  along  the  Mohawk,  while  the 
French  occupied  Canada,  and  extended  their  discoveries  and 
possessions  westward  along  and  claimed  lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and 
Ciiamplain  to  and  including  the  great  western  lakes,  the  sources  of 
tl>e  Ohio  and  Mississippi  livers,  and  down  those  streams  to  the 
Gulf  of  ^lexico.  The  French  established  trading  posts  and 
erected  fortifications  along  the  line  of  their  discoveries,  and 
thereby  sought  tu  win  the  friendship  and  trade  of  the  powei-ful 
Iroquois  confederacy  in  central  Xew  York,  and  also  of  the  other 
Indian  tribes,  and  hoped  in  due  time  to  crowd  their  English  rivals 
still  closer  to  the  shore,  and  to  eventually  drive  them  out 
altogether  from  the  country. 

As  early  as  1078  the  French  established  a  ti'ading  jiost  and 
erected  a  fort  at  tlie  mouth  of  Niagara  River,  (the  first  erected  by 
the  French  in  Xew  York,)  with. the  view  of  controlling  that  route 
to  the  western  iako.  The  English,  on  the  other  haml,  in  1709 
erected  Forts  Ann  an<l  Nicholson,  on  the  U[)per  Hudson,  near  lakes 
George  and  Cham])l:iin,  ami,  as  ccnnectitig  links  in  the  chain, 
erected  fi.  rts  ].rior  to  171-'  along  the  ^[ohawk  as  far  westward  as 
Fort  Hunter,  in  what  is  now  ^lontgoir.ery  county.  The  forts  thus 
erected,  even  at  that  early  day,  were  in  the  natural  channels  of 
water  C()mmunicati  111,  :ind  ^ubseipiently  became  the  great  highway 
for  the  Indian  trade  and  for  hostile  parties,  and  formeil  a  j)ortion 
of  the  grt-at  battle-ground  between  the  armies  of  two  nations  con- 
tending for  the  sovereignty  of  a  continent. 

In  1720,  William  Jbirnet,  son  of  lUshoii  Burnet,  of  England, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Xew  York.     He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a 
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patriotic  citizen  and  a  satracious  statesman.  He  saw  at  once  an.l 
readllv  compvelienad  the  designs  of  tlu'  French,  and  took 
measiires  to  thwart  and  counteract  them,  His  line  of  policy  was 
to  establish  trading  posts,  erect  forts,  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the    Indian    tribes^  and   win    their    trade    into    Englisli   channels. 

Through  his   influence,  and  about  1722,  a   trading   post  or  settle- 

r    •   meut  was  established  at  Irondequoit  Bay,  in  what  is  novv  :\[onroe 
.    '    Gountv,  and   another   one   at  Oswego,  and   five  years  later,  a  fort 
was  e'rected  at  the  latter  place.     These  and  similar  ettbrts  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  served  to  divert  from  the  French  into  English 
channels  a  larire  Indian  trade,  and  to  make  the  route  via  :Mohawk 
River   and    Oneida  Lake,  the   shorter   one   between  Albany  and 
Canada,  and  the  one   most   generally  traveled.     Smith's   Colonial 
History  of  New  York  says  that  after  the  trading  post  and  fort  were 
erected'  at  Oswc-o  tlie  "indians  usually  went  there  in  May  with 
furs  and  remained  to  dispose  of  them  until  the  last  of  July;  that 
in  the  summer  of   1725,  Hfty-seven  canot^s  went  over  this  route  to 
Oswc'vo   an.l   returned  with  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  packs 
.   of  beaver  and  deer  skin«^;  that  it  was  estimated  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  hogsheads  of  beaver  and  other  fine  furs,  and  two  hund- 
red hogsheads  of  dressed  deer  skins,  were  exported  annually  from 
this  country,  and  that  in   1755,  when  Gen.  Shirley's  army  was  at 
Oswcixo,    oVer    1,700    head    of    cattle    were    driven    thither   from 
Albam- by  this  route.     The  French  keenly  felt   the   loss  of  this 
Indian'  trade,  and   endeavored  to    recover    it.     They  put    vessels 
afloat   on  Lake  Ontario  to  capture  the  trade,  planned  expeditions 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  Oswego  forts,  and  in  1731  erected  a 
'■«     strong  fortress  at  Crown  Point,  on   Lake  Champlain,  to   intercept 
and   control    the   trade   and   travel   by  that   route.     In    1731    the 
■        Enu'li-h  board  of  trade  recommended  tlie  erection  of  a  fort  at   the 
'"     "Oneida  ( 'arrving  Place,''  but  notliing  was  tUvn  done  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation. 

The  tirst  mention  I  have  sien  made  in  any  document  or  hi>tory 

'■      of  the  >ite  which  subse.pieiitly  became  that  of  Fort  Stanwix  is  to 

!'      be   found   in   the  Oriskany  Patent,  granted  in  April,  1705,  to  tive 

persons.     One  of  the  parcels  cf  land  in  tliat  patent  i<  bounded  as 

"'     follows:     "Commencing   at    the    mouth    of     the    Oriskany  Creek 

^      where  it    falls   into   the  ^lohawk,  thence   up   that   river  for  two 

English   miles   on   each    >idc   to  the  Onei.la  Carrying  Place  where 

the'^path  begins :  thence  along  said   path  for   the  same  depth,  on 

each   side   into   the  woods  to  the  swamp  called  'Cannigotn.-k.ir' 

That  swamj.  is  close  to  what  is  now  called  West  Uoaie.  and  that 
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■^'carryiiiiT  place  ■"  is  tlie  i))rta<jro  between  Mohawk  Kivor  :iii<l 
Wood  CrL':'l<,  wluTL'  the  b.iMirjsss  portioti  of  the  city  of  Koine  is 
now  located.  It  is  (|uiti'  (.-vident  fiorii  the  boundary  of  that  ])ar- 
<'el  of  land  in  llic  Ori>kany  Patent,  that  the  "Oneida  Carrying 
Place"  (imst  have-  1)l\mi  n-ed  for  some  time  previous  to  170.3  for 
the  caiTiaj^e  of  irootls  i.i:d  persons,  anil  tiiat  its  name  and  this 
route  were  familiar  to  the  colonial  authorities  even  at  that  early 
period.  It  v>-as  doubtless  called  the  '•'Oneida  Carrying-  Place"  by 
reason  of  its  location  within  the  territory  of  the  Oneidas  and  its 
proximity  to  tht-  liome  of  tliat  tribi'  of  Indians. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  year  in  which  the  first  fort 
■was  built  at  this  "  carryinj,'  itku'e.'  The  evidence,  however, 
points  to  the  jijrio.l  of  the  French  war  of  ITo-t  as  about  the  tiuic. 
That  v>"as  wIk-u  there  was  great  military  activity  iu  progress  on 
the  part  of  both  nations,  and  when  the  P\vnch  and  English  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  erection  of  forts  in  the  country.  In  1753 
the  English  erected  anotliL-r  fort  at  Oswego,  wliere  they  had 
previously  constructed  two.  In  1 75.5,  they  erected  forts  Edward, 
"William  Henry  and  ^lilk'r,  and  rebuilt  P"'ort  Ann  near  Lake 
■George,  while  the  French  in  the  same  year  erected  Fort  Ticon- 
doroga,  and  thc'rel)y  crowded  tiieir  ])Ossessions  and  claim  twelve 
miles  nearer  to  the  Engli-^h  territory. 

Fort  Schuyler  (Utica)  was  erected  in  17.5s,  and  it  was  during 
that  Frepcli  war,  that  Fort  Brcwerton  was  erected  at  the  west  end 
of  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  "Powil  IHock  House"'  at  the  east  end. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  early  in  1756  there  were  three  forts 
Hi  the  '•  Oneida  Carrying  Place."  and  a  lourtii  one  had  been  com- 
menced, viz.  : 

Fort  Bull  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  \Yood  Creek,  close  to  the 
boundary  lines  between  Fonda, .Oi-i>kauy  anil  Coxe  Patents,  but 
in  the  first  numc  1  patent.  This  fort  was  iu  tiie  shape  of  a  star, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  (whicli  could  be  tilled  with  water  from  Wood 
Creek),  having  double  rows  of  jackets  around  it  tifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  high  above  ground.  It  wouM  accouimodate  a  gairisou  of 
lifty  to  >eventy-five  m .n  or  more. 

Fort  Craven  was  :i  small  -tockade  fort  >iluate  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  ]\biliawk,  not  far  from  v.here  that  river  l)ends  east- 
"wardly  and  near  to  the  present  feeder  to  the  Erie  Canal. 

Fort  Williams  wa-  a  laiger  and  a  stronger  fort  than  any  of 
them,  sup[ilie  I  with  i:;nnon,  with  double  pickets  some  twenty  feet 
high,  planked  in-ide,.  and  would  accommodate  one  luunlred  and 
lifty  men.     It   stood   souie  twenty-five   rods   higher  up  the  slreani 
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than  Fort  Craven,  :m(l  was  about  where  the  railroafl  bridge  now 
crosscs  tlie  ]Mol1awk.  It  was  at  the  point  of  the  hindin;^'  place, 
near  the  head  of  iiavi^-ation  (Mi  that  river,  and  whiTe  the  Indian 
patli  (as  mentioned  in  the  Oriskany  Patent),  eommenced  to  go 
over  the  portage,  (now  Doniiniek  street),  to  Wood  Creek. 

Fort  Newport  was  ahout  lialf  way  i)etween  Fort  l>all  and  the 
forts  on  tlie  ^Mohawk,  and  it  was  on  the  height  of  ground  and  on 
the  site  of  the  late  United  States  arsenal,  close  by  the  Woo'l 
Creek.  This  fort  was  in  process  of  completion  in  175G,  and  was 
named  after  its  commander,  who  is  said  to  have  been  massacred 
by  the  Indians.  Each  of  the  forts  a.bove  is  said  to  have  been 
named  or  called  after  the  captain  in  eliarge. 

In  1T54  hostilities  commenced  between  the  French  and  English 
in  America,  but  it  was  not  until  tv.o  years  later  that  the  two 
nations  declared  war  against  each  other.  In  1756  the  French 
planned  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  I'nglish  forts  at 
Oswego,  and  to  etltctuate  that  purpose  M.  de  Lery  was  sent  from 
Montreal  with  a  French  force  of  about  three  hundred  troops  in 
March  of  that  year,  and  with  fonr  hundred  Indians,  to  attack  the 
"Oneida  Carrying  Place,"  intercept  and  capture  such  troops  and 
provisions  as  were  being  sent  from  Albany  to  ai<l  Oswego,  and 
to  destroy  whatever  fortifications  there  might  then  be  at  the 
"carrying  place."  That  expedition  proceeded,  via  Ogdensburg, 
across  the  country  through  what  is  now  Lewis  county,  the  troops 
wading  tlirough  deep  snows,  crossing  swollen  streams,  sultering 
cold,  hunger  and  latigue.  and  other  innumerable  hardships  during 
the  fifteen  days  they  were  on  their  journey.  They  reached  the 
"carr}'ing  place"  ^larch  27,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  captured  prisoners,  who  infoiined  the  French  commander  of 
the  names,  munber  and  conditioti  of  the  forts  and  the  names  of 
the  captains.  Fort  Bull  was  at  once  attacked  and  captured,  its 
gate  forced  open,  the  powder  ma-jjazinc  blown  uj),  all  but  four  or 
five  of  the  garrison  killeil,  (consisting  of  about  sixty),  the  fort  so 
far  demolished  as  to  l>e  useless.  Some  fifteen  batteaux  loaded 
with  arms  and  jirovision-^,  and  to  start  that  morning  for  Oswego, 
were  stove  in  and  the  contents  wasted.  The  fort  was  never 
repaired  nor  rebuilt.  ])e  Lery,  fearing  an  attack  from  Fort 
Williams,  or  from  a  f<irce  sent  uj)  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  fied  in 
haste  to  Canada,  taking  his  route  through  what  is  now  Jefterson 
county.  In  August  of  that  year  the  French  mider  Gen.  ^[ontcalni 
capture"!  and  dcstroyc(l  the  Engli>h  forts  at  Oswego,  which  so 
alarmed  ("en.  Webb,  who  had  been  sent  from  down  tiie  valley  to 
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tlie  relief  of  Os\ve<;o,  that  he  felle<l  trees  in  Wootl  Creek  to  imitede 
the  French  if  they  shouhl  come  this  way,  destroyed  Forts  (.'r;iven 
and  Williams,  and  beat  a  |>reei)iitatc  retreat  down  tlic  ^rchawk. 
This  left  the  '' c-arryinL,'  place"  without  a  fortification  to  i:-uard  or 
to  protect  it.  Xothinu''  is  left  to  mark  the  sjjot  where  Forts 
Craven  and  Widiains  formerly  stood,  hut  the  site  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  Fort  r.ull  are  jdainly  visible.  Its  shape,  size  and 
ditches  stand  out  prominently;  it  ought  to  belong  to  tliis  society, 
to  be  preserved  in  its  present  condition  from  further  <lestruction. 

In  1757  a  French  spy  passed  over  the  route  from  0>wego  to 
Albany,  and  this  is  what  ho  had  to  say  of  the  condition  of  things 
at  the  "Oneida  Carrying  Thice:" 

"From  Oneida  Lake  wo  enter  Vilcreek  [Fish,  ov  rather,  Woo<l 
Creek,]  and  ascend  nine  leagues  to  Fort  Bulk  The  creek  is  full 
of  sinuosities,  narrow  and  sometimes  embarrasse<l  with  trees  fallen 
from  both  banks.  [The  same  ti-ees,  doubtless,  that  Cen.  Webb 
ordcreil  felled  into  the  stream  the  year  befoi'o.]  When  tlie  water 
is  low  batteaux;  can  not  go  within  a  league  of  Fort  lUill,  and  cargoes 
have  to  be  unloaded  aiitl  taken  there  liy  land  over  a  road  that  has 
been  made,  or  else  the  boat  must  return  for  the  balance  of  the 
load,  f^3rt  lUdl  was  burned  in  17-50.  It  is  situate  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  creek,  and  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  one  league  and 
a  quai'ter  to  Fort  Williams.  The  English  have  constructed  a  road 
over  this  "carrying  pla?e,"  and  were  obliged  to  bridge  a  portion 
from  Fort  Bull  to  a  small  stream  [Wood  Creek,]  near  wldch  a  fort 
[Fort  Newport]  stands,  l.iut  not  yet  completed.  It  was  located 
precisely  on  the  summit  level,  and  interme«liate  between  P^ort 
Bull  and  the  torts  on  the  ^Mohawk.  Fort  Williams  on  the  Mohawk 
was  abandoned  and  destroyed  by  the  English  in  175r),  after  the 
capture  of  Oswego."' 

The  foregoing  minute  description  of  the  condiliuii  of  things, 
and  the  account  of  De  Lory  to  his  government  of  the  forts  at  the 
"carrying  place"' in  ^NTarcb,  175G,  wlicn  he  destroyed  Fort  Bull, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  those  forts  could  not  have  l)een  erected 
more  than  a  year  or  so  previous,  or  they  would  ha\e  been  known 
to  tiie  French  authorities. 

In  175S  the  war  in  America  had  been  four  years  in  progre>s  and 
seemitigly  not  any  nearer  a  termination.  In  the  spriiig  of  that 
year  Cren.  Abercroml)ie  was  appuinteil  commamler  of  the  English 
forces  in  America.  In  the  summer  he  was  encami)ed  at  Lake 
George,  niLditating  an  attack  on  Ticonderoga.  On  the  '.Gth  of 
July,  175S,  he  gave  orders  to  (ien.  John  Stanwix  to  erect  a  fort  at 
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the  "Oneida  Carryintr  I'ltice,"  Gen.  Staiiv.ix  haiM.eoii  statioiu'il 
lliL'  pivvious  year  at  Carlisle,  in  l\'niisylvania,  and  \va«^  relieved  of 
his  ooniniand  there  and  sent  to  the  "Carryini;  Plaee  "  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  tlie  fort.  The  following  were  the  ''heads  of 
tlie  onlered    j)lan:*' 

"A  crood  |KJSt,  eapaole  of  lodging  two  liundred  men  in  the 
winter,  and  for  three  hundred  or  four  liundred  men  in  tlie  summer, 
for  its  defense,  with  logs.  A  parapet  of  such  thickness  as  the 
engineer  in  charge  shall  think  necessary,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion. A  ditch  to  be  made  to  serve  to  thicken  the  ])arapet;  bar- 
racks to  be  made  underneath  the  rampart,  -with  i^ues  of  the 
oliimneys  to  come  through  the  tojx  The  square  will  be  the  cheap- 
est form  to  be  made  use  of  for  this  work.  The  bastions  iu  like 
manner  can  be  made  u.•^e  of  for  storehouses  or  magazines.  Iu  the 
square  mav  be  made  lodgings  for  officers,  and  the  rest  of  the 
quadrangular  clear ;  the  whole  to  be  logged.  Op])osite  tlie  officers' 
barracks  may  be  made  a  storehouse  for  the  deposit  of  Indian 
goods." 

On  the  27th  of  .Jaly  Gen.  Abercrombie  wrote  another  letter  to 
Gen.  Stanwix  in  which  he  says:  "And  having  since  been  advised, 
instead  of  that  post  or  fort,  to  build  one  more  extensive,  pursuant 
to  a  plan  laid  before  me,  I  have  accordingly  sent  that  ]>lan  to 
Lieut.  Williams,  now  at  Albany,  with  directions  to  immediately 
join  you  and  sot  about  it." 

Iu  [tursuance  of  those  directions  tlie  work  was  begun  upon  the 
fort  August  2-3,  17.58,  and  completed  November  18,  in  same  year,  • 
and  named  after  Gen.  Stanwix.  It  was  located  on.  a  plot  of 
ground  nineteen  feet  higher  than  the  swamps  and  lowlands  sur- 
ronn.ling  it,  and  was  directly  on  the  line  of  (but  north  of)  the 
Indian  pith  which  led  ovei  the  ])Ortage.  The  site  is  l)Ounded  l)y 
what  aie  now  DoniiniL-k,  Lilterty  and  Spring  streets,  with  a  ditch 
or  ditches  around  it,  which  occupied  or  were  just  inside  of  those 
streets,  and  about  twenty  feet  dcej)  and  forty  feet  v>ide  at  the  top. 
A  row  of  jiiekets  was  in  the  center  of  the  ditches,  and  a  row  of 
hori/.ontal  one-.  Theie  was  a  magazine  in  the  southerly  corner 
(Doniiniek  and  Spring  streets),  sixly-tive  feet  long  and  sixteen 
feet  wid  •,  bomb  prO'if.  The  logs  were  generally  two  feet  thick, 
flattened  at  the  top  an«l  bottom.  The  barracks  were  covered  with 
two  tiers  of  square  timber  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  broad 
and  twelve  inehes  thick.  The  fort  was  about  four  hundred  feet 
s<piare,  and  inst.ea.d  of  accominodating  iroin  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  men,  according  to  the  first  "ordered  plan,"  it  was  probably 
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eapal»lt'  of  lioMiiii;  one  tliousiin'l,  as  seven  luuulrod  and  sixty  were 
there  wlien  be>ic<;e<l  by  ^^t.  Leicer  in  Auji;ust,  1777.  To  tlie  north, 
east  and  west  ot  the  fort  tl)e  woods  were  cleared  away  for  three 
liundred  or  four  hundred  yards,  while  to  the  soutliward  it  was  clear 
for  seven  hundred  yards.  To  the  southwest  (now  canal  villaj^e)  was 
a  swainj),  chiefly  of  |tinu  sad  some  white  cedar;  to  the  east  (toward, 
factory  villac^e)  was  some  white  pine  in  tlie  swamp;  the  rest  of 
the  wood  was  elm,  beech,  maple,  birch,  poplar  and  some  wild 
cherry.  When  the  fort  was  commenced  a  saw  mill  was  built  on 
the  Mohawk,  near  where  Fort  Willianishad  once  stood.  The  cost 
of  the  fort  was  -^200,400.  The  sally  port  was  on  the  side  towards 
the  river,  the  covert  was  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  drawbridge 
next  to  Dominick  street.  The  season  Fort  Sianwix  was  erected, 
and  in  August,  Col.  F>radstreet  ])assed  over  the  route  from  Albany 
to  Oswego  with  some  three  thousand  men,  crossed  Lake  Ontario 
in  open  boats,  cajitured  and  destroyed  Fiirt  Frontenac  (now 
Kingston),  returneil  t(j  Oswego,  rebuilt  the  forts  there,  and  then 
oajne  back  to  Fort  Stanwix.  At  this  point  he  lost  sjme  five 
hundred  of  his  men  by  sickness,  caused  by  I'atigue  or  the  bad 
water  of  Wood  Creek.  'I'he  year  1700  j)uc  an  end  to  French  rule 
in  Canada,  and  there  was  no  lurtlier  need  of  Fort  Stanwix  as  a 
luiiitary  station,  and  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  la  the  last- 
named  year  .Tohauncs  Keutf  settled  at  the  fort,  and  soon  after  the 
families  of  Ibodoek,  3Iaver,  Steeis  and  Kleim  locate<l  at  the 
"carrying  place.""  Small  patclies  of  h\iu\  weiL-  cleared  and  gardens 
cultivated,  but  the  ]irincipal  business  was  tiadiug  with  the  Indians 
and  assisting  boatmen  over  the  portage.  In  3lay,  1707,  Major 
Gener.al  Gage,  then  the  I^ngli-h  connnandcr  in  ^Vmerica,  wrote  to 
his  government  concerning  the  ruinous  condition  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
and  >ugge>ting  its  abandonment,  and  allowing  a  half-pay  officer 
the  use  of  the  Imildings  for  taking  care  of  them,  the  with<lrawal 
of  the  garrison  and  the  sending  of  the  militarv  stores  to  Oswego. 
This  suggestion,  it  v%ould  seem  was  acted  ui)on,  for  a  British  half- 
pay  olhcLF  wa<  in  cliarge  of  the  fort  at  the  breakinsj;  out  of  the 
I J  e  vol  ut  iona  r  y  ^V  a  r. 

The  first  important  event  at  the  fort  after  the  French  war  was 
the  Ix^lding  ot  a  council  in  17tjS,  at  \\hich  a  tr.-atv  >vas  mule  with 
the  Iiidian-.  c>tabli>hinLi"  "the  lino  of -property, "'  and  fixing  the 
boundary  line  lieiween  the  Indian  p(»ssessions  and  the  lands 
claime<l  by  the  English.  The  council  convened  in  Se{)tember  and 
continued  until  Novt.niiber  5.  The  various  Indian  tribes  were 
represented   an<l   tliere  were  over  "2,000  Indians  |»rescnt,  fed  and 
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farnislioa  with  pipes  :in.l  tohacco,  :ui<l  tlic  oliiefs  clotlicd  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  Kn^lish  nation.  Sir  William  Johnson  acted  for  tin- 
home  ijovermnent.  Governor  Williajn  Franklin  represented  New- 
Jersey  an<l  (iovernorPenn  represented  Peimsylvania.  There  wci-.- 
also  commissioners  from  \'ir-i!iia.  The  line  as  a^Tced  npon  ran 
from  the  month  of  the  Tennessee  river  l.y  varions  conrses  lo 
Ow-e^o,  in  Tioira  connty,  in  this  State,  and  tlie  great  strng-gle 
between  the  ve«l  and  the  white  man  was  whether  Cosby's  .Man'r 
and  the  "Oneida  Carrying  Tlice"'  shonid  he  inchided  in  the 
Indian  territory  or  belong  to  the  crown.  The  arguments, 
persuasions  and  liberal  present^  of  the  whites  to  Indian  chiefs 
finally  prevailed,  and  the  line  was  agreed  to  run  to  the  west  of  the 
"Carrving  Place,"  to  the  junction  of  Canada  with  Wood  Creek— 
thus  leavinij  Cosbv's  Manor,  the  ()ri>kany  Patent  and  the  "Oneida 
Carryinnj  Place"  upon  English  gro'Uid.  The  deed  was  signed  and 
the  presents  displayed  upon  a  table  within  the  fort  November  5, 
IIGS,  and  the  consideration  expressed  in  the  deed  was  £10,4(30  7s. 
and  3d.  It  was  estimated  that  the  expenses  of  this  gathering 
cost  the  English  government  some  £10,000  in  addition. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Kevolutionary  War  P'ort  Stanwix  was 
sadly  out  of  repair.  General  Washington  at  an  early  day  called 
the  attention  of  General  Schuyler  to  the  importance  of  this  fort, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  its  lieing  put  in  a  state  of  defense.  Early  in 
1776  Congress  directed  General  Scluiyler  to  repair  the  fort,  ami  in 
June  of  that  year  Colonel  Dayton  was  ordered  thither  for  that 
purpose.  But  little  was  done  that  year  towards  it.  By  an  order 
bearing  date  Ajiril  2G,  1777,  signed  by  General  Gates,  Colonel 
Peter  Gausevoort  with  the  rhird  regiment  of  the  Xew  York  line,  was 
ordered  to  this  post,  ami  the  work  of  re]>air  was  at  once  thoroughly 
commenced  and  proseeuted  with  vigor.  Soon  after  Colonel  ^Nlarinus 
Willett,  >eeond  hi  coniimind,  was  also  ordered  thither.  There 
were  many  delays  and  blunders  in  the  repairs,  owing  to  the 
inetliciency  or  treachery  of  the  French  engineer  in  charge,  so  that 
the  work  was  not  comjileted  when  the  siege  began  August  2,  1777. 
At  that  time  there  were  four  guns  mounted  on  the  nm-thwest  and 
four  uMins  on  the  southeast  corners  of  the  fort,  and  three  guns  on 
the  nortIiea>t  and  tiiri-o  guns  on  the  southwest  corners.  On  the 
latter  corner  was  the  ibii:  stall*.  That  siege  1  i>ted  from  August  Jd 
to  the  2P.'\ — some  atithorities  ~ay  to  tiie  J-^th — when  it  was 
aban<loned.  I'liat  siege  and  the  Battle  of  Ori^kany  are  closely 
associated  in  .history,  and  as  full  accounts  thereof  liave  been 
repeatedly  ixiven  and  are  to  be  f<iu!id  in  recent  publications,  it 
seems  unneeessary  to  say  anything  furlher  lieie  in  relation  thereto. 
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During  the  rest  of  tlic  year  1777  ;in<l  tlie  i^reutor  part  of  177H 
iiothiiii;  of  t'spocial  importance  occurre<l  at  llie  fort,  except 
attacks  by  small  parties  of  Indians.  The  garrison  was  kept  up 
but  Colonels  CJaiir-cvoort  and  Willett  were  nlo^t  of  the  time  el>o- 
-svhere  cmjiloyed.  Through  the  emissaries  of  Sir  Henry  Clintou 
and  by  reason  of  tlie  monotony  of  garrison  life,  the  soldiers 
deserted,  and  many  of  them  l)eeame  denioralizeil.  From  Aj-ril  to 
August,  I'J'if^,  three  sergeants,  tAVO  corporals  and  twenty  jiiivates 
liad  dest'rted.  The  fore  part  of  August,  five  more  deserted  and  were 
fifty  miles  on  their  way  to  Canada  where  they  were  intereej)ted  by 
a  party  of  friendly  Indians  and  brouglit  back  to  the  fort.  Colonel 
Gansevoort  c(^nvened  a  court  martial  and  the  five  deserters  were 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  August  17th,  and  that 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution.  The  day  of  the  sentence  six 
more  deserted.  While  the  live  were  un<ler  sentence  a  party  of 
soldiers  was  sent  down  the  valley  for  cattle,  and  six  of  those 
deserted.  In  a  week  after  the  five  were  shot  two  more  deserted. 
Tiiis  state  of  things  called  for  change  of  garrison  and  the  latter  was 
removed,  raid  in  Xovember,  1778,  replaced  by  a  regiment  under 
Colonel  VanSehaick.  Colonel  Gansevoort,  it  would  seem,  con- 
tinued as  commander  of  the  fort,  fori  find  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  the  latu  Edward  Huntington,  of  Itoine,  a  muster  roll  of 
the  garrison,  >i:riied  by  Peter  Gansevoort,  showing  the  names  of 
the  captains  and  the  num1)er  of  men  at  the  fort  April  20,  1779. 
The  total  number  was  37f>.  It  was  by  this  route  that  Colonel 
YanSchaick  ])roceeded  to  attack  and  destroy  the  villages  of  the 
Onondagas  in  1779.  XothiuLj  seems  to  have  occurred  at  the  fort 
in  17^0,  except  alarms  from  and  attacks  by  bands  of  ludians.  In 
!Mav.  1781,  there  were  .'Go  troops  in  the  garrison  under  the 
command  of  ^lajor  Cochran.  In  the  meantime  the  sudden  melting 
of  the  heavy  mvws  of  the  jir-.-eeding  winter  and  the  violent  and 
incessant  rains  for  several  days,  caused  such  a  freshet  in  the 
]Mohawk,  and  -j-reat  rise  of  ^vater  in  the  swamps  and  adjacent 
lowlanils  as  to  almost  destroy  the  earthworks  of  the  fort.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  ]May  1-Jth,  and  it  was  reported  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  works  were  broken  down,  and  that  the  residue  would 
be  in  the  same  condition  in  a  few  days,  and  that  the  only  renudn- 
ing  strength  was  in  the  outside  ]»ickets  on  the  glacis.  The  next 
day  a  fire  occurred  at  midday,  which  destroyeil  all  that  the  Hoods 
liad  not  delu-jed.  The  lire  was  suspected  to  be  the  work  oi  some 
of  the  sohliers,  tired  of  tlie  inactive  life  in  the  garrison.  Other 
authorities  sav  the  fire  was  accidental.     The  fort  was  ordered  to 
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irj-'lit  'he  af,,"l  it  was  at  once  ab:\ii«loiic'cl  and  was  not  again  occnpird 
duriiiG:  lliat  war. 

The  next  niatt(M-  of  importance  at  Fort  Stanwix  was  an  Indian 
council  held  in  \lxi,  at  which  a  trL-aly  of  jieaco  was  made  between 
the  United  States  commissioners  and  various  Indian  tribes,  'ri:,- 
United  States  commissioners  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut, 
Artluir  Lee,  of  \'irt^inia,  and  Richard  Butler.  That  treaty  was 
'  '  ■*  conchuled  October  22,  17B4,  by  which  the  Indians  ce<led  to  the 
United  States  lands  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  and  a  pnr- 
'  '  '  tion  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  su1»ject  to  certain  possessory 
rights,  LaFavette  was  present  at  this  treaty  in  an  unotiicial 
capacity  and  made  a  friendly  speech  to  the  Indians.  This  treaty 
i^ave  ijreat  dissatisfaction  to  Brant  (who  was  not  able  to  1>C' 
present),  and  to  Ked   Jacket  and  other   warlike  chiefs  and  tribes 

■  not  represented  at  the  treaty.     In  1788,  another  treaty  was  made 

•  at  Fort  Stanwix  between    the    State    of  New  York  and   the   Six 

^'  Nations,  by  which  the  Oneidas  ceded  their  lands  in  New  York  to 

the   State  subject  to  certain   reservations   and  possessory  riirhts. 

^  The  tract  thus   ceded   amounted  to  about  8,000,000  acres  of  land. 

^  The   conmiissioners  on   the    part    of    New    York   were    Governor 

■'    .  Georsre     Clinton,    William    Floyd,    Ezra    LTIommedieu,    P^gbert 

^•^  Benson,  Samuel    Jones,   Peter  Gansevoort   and  Richard   Varick. 

',  •  There  were  also  in   attendance  Skenandoah,  Colonel  \Yillett  and 

Baron  Steuben.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  at  the  close  of  this 
treaty  that  the  famous  Indian  foot  race  took  place  for  a  gold  purse 
of  1^250,  ofiered  by  Governor  Clinton,  and  that  little  Paul,  of  the 
Oneida  tribe,  won  the  prize  and  great  renown.  Elkannah  Watson, 
'  who  was  then  making  a  tour  through  this  part  of  the  State,  makes 

■  ^   ■       the  following  entry  in  his  journal  : 

"At  Oriskany  I  passed  a  small  tribe  of  200  Indian^,  the 
remnant  of  tliat  once  poweiful  3Ioi:awk  Nation.  After  passing 
the  Oriskany  battle  field  I  came  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  ufton  a 
band  of  Indians  as  drunk  as   lords,  who  looked  like  so  many  evd 

'"  spirits,  wild,  frantic,  almost  naked  and  frightfully  ])ainted.     They 

whooped,  veiled  and  danced   around  me  in  such  hideous  attitudes 

tfiM'.  that  I  was  apjirehensive  for  my  scalp.  On  ray  arrival  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  I  found  the  whole  plain  covered  with  Imlians  of  various 
tribes,  male  and   female,  the  latter  fantastically  dres?ed  in  their 

<  'H  '•:■  best  attire  in  the  richest  silks,  tine  scarlet  clothes  bordered  with 
gold  fringe,  a  [)rofusion  of  brooches,  rings  in  their  noses,  ears  >lit 
and  their  heads  decorated  with  feathers.  I  luckily  found  a  sleep- 
ing place  in  the  garret  of  the  house  in  which  Governor  Clinton  and 
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eight  otlier  commissioner?!,  ami  also  Jolm  Taylor,  Tiulian  agent, 
were  sto|>])ing.  The  object  of  this  treaty  is  to  procure  a  cession 
of  ahoiit  8, 000, (100  of  ticres  of  land,  cvtending  from  Fort  Stanwix 
to  the  great  lakes,  now  owned  by  and  chietiy  inhabited  by  the  Six 
Nations.  Colonel  ^Moutier,  the  French  ambassador,  and  the 
^larchioness  I)el>iron,  are  now  encamped  under  a  marquee, 
formerly  used  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  This  enterprising  and  coura- 
geous lady  has  exposed  herself  to  the  greatest  fatigue  and  priva- 
tions to  gratify  her  unbounded  curiosity,  by  coming  all  the  way 
from  New  York  city  to  be  present  at  this  great  assemblage  of 
savage  tribes." 

Willett  Iianiiey,  with  eleven  children,  settled  at  Fort  Stanwix 
in  1785.  A  granddaughter  of  one  of  those  children  wjites  me  as 
follows:  "I  have  often  heard  my  grandmother  tell  of  her  early 
life  at  Fort  Stanwix.  She  was  at  the  fort  in  September,  1788,  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty  there,  for  I  have  heard  her  often  speak  of 
baking  breail  at  her  brotiier's,  Seth  Eanney's  house,  where  many 
barrels  of  llour  wire  stored  to  be  made  into  bread  to  feed  those 
expected  to  be  present  at  the  tieaty.  The  oven  v\"as  out-of-doors 
and  a  large  one,  and  Avas  kept  running  night  and  day  for  many 
days  and  nights  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  gathering.  There 
was  stored  in  the  barn  near  by  a  quantity  of  liquor,  and  being 
apprehensive  the  Indians  would  find  it,  become  furious  and  mas- 
sacre the  people,  it  was  turned  out  into  the  ground."  The  house 
of  Seth  Kanney  stood  on  Stanwix  sti'eet,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
present  Kome  court  house. 

When  the  Avar  of  the  lievolution  was  at  an  end,  there  seemed  to- 
be  no  further  need  of  Fort  Stanwix  as  a  military  station,  and  it 
was  sutt'ered  to  go  to  dectiy,  and  the  arms  and  equipments  left  in 
the  fort  were  onlercil  by  ttie  government  to  be  distributeil  to  the 
setth'r<  to  protect  themselves  from  the  Indians.  In  1  T'sO,  Jesse 
Fierce,  who  kept  a  ferry  over  ^lohawk  river,  ju-t  above  the 
"Ui.lge,"  in  IJomo,  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  make  the 
distribution. 

As  btforr  stated,  the  Indians  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatv  made  in  17s  t  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  in  1701  a  general  Indian 
war  seemed  imminent.  Xot  long  after  the  latter  date  Fort  Stan- 
wix was  repaireil  and  a  block  house  erected  about  1705  witliin  the 
enclosure,  and  -_iarri-onLd  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers  of  the  standing 
army.  Wlien  the  danger  had  pas-c<l  the  fort  went  to  decay  and 
Avas  never  tiicrcafter  repaired. 

The    -Carrying    IMace,"  which    included  Fort   Stanwix  and  the 
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business  portion  of  IJomc,  was  within  the  Oriskany  I'atoiit.  At 
the  breakinf:  out  of  the  lit-vulution  James  DeLancy  owned  an  imli- 
vidual  one  fifth  of  that  I'atent.  JIc  Avas  a  Tory  and  adhend  t" 
tlie  l)riti>!i  riown,  and  by  the  laws  of  New  York,  liis  j)roiii'i-Lv 
was  confiscatod,  that  patent  ordered  to  be  partitioned,  and  hi^ 
one-fifth  interest  in  it  set  oti'  to  the  State.  Preliminary  to  such  a 
division  llie  eommissioners  in  i)artitiou  were  ordered  to  survey  otV 
and  sell  at  auction,  a  parcel  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  partition. 
A  parcel  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  acres  was  thus  surveyed. 
It  included  what  is  now  Factory  village,  the  site  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
and  a  strip  on  each  side  of  Dominick  street,  to  Expanse  street, 
west  of  Wood  Creek.  That  parcel  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
the  '"Exjiense  lot."  At  the  auction  sale  in  178G,  Dominick  Lynch, 
then  of  "Westchester  county,  became  the  purchaser  for  the  sum  of 
£2,250.  3[r.  Lynch  soon  thereafter  made  other  purchases,  adjoin- 
ing the  "  P]xj)ense  lot,"  and  al.iout  1790  he  laid  out  the  same  into 
village  lots,  and  called  the  place  '•  Lynchville." 

Hon.  Pumruy  Jones,  in  his  Annals  of  Oneida  County,  says  he 
visited  Fort  Stanwix  in  1797, and  that  then  cannons  were  mounted 
on  its  angles,  and  the  pickets  were  mostly  standing.  Oneida 
county  was  formed  in  1798,  and  the  fir^st  courts  were  ordered  to  be 
held  ••  at  the  school  house  near  Fort  Stanwix."  That  school  housL' 
stood  in  the  \\  est  jiark,  and  the  first  common  pleas  of  the  comity 
was  held  tliere  in  3Iay,  1798.  The  first  oyer  and  terminer,  by  3Ir. 
Justice  JauK'S  Kent,  was  held  in  June  of  that  year,  and  the  first 
circuit  by  Chief  Justice  John  Lansing  in  September,  1798. 

The  locality  was  known  as  P'ort  Stanwix  for  years,  and  all  the 
early  inhabitants  spoke  of  it  as  "the  Fort."  Soon  after  1800,  and 
not  far  jjorhajis  Irom  1806,  Mr.  Lynch  leveled  ofi'  the  southerly 
corner  of  the  fort,  now  Duminick  and  Spring  streets,  and  erected 
afranie  dwelling,  whicl)  hooccn)iied  when  lie  came  to  visit  his  pur- 
chases. About  1824  that  dwelling  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1825 
Judge  Denio,  then  a  IJoman,  wrote  a  newspaper  article  relative  to 
P'ort  Stanw  ix,  which  was  first  i)ublished  in  the  Kome  Jie/xifjliCioi 
in  tliat  year,  and  republished  in  the  Kome  Tcl('[/n/.phiu  1831.  The 
following  extract  from  it  will  show  the  then  condition  of  Forts 
Stanwix  ami  Kull:  "Although  the  ]dow  has  passed  over  the  para- 
pet of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  its  gbicis  and  covert  way  have  been 
subjected  to  the  innovating  hand  of  imi)rovement,  sutficient 
remains  to  show  that  three  of  its  bastions  remain  entire.  The 
fourth  one  has  been  plowed  down  for  the  site  of  a  dwelling. 
There  may  be- seen  the  remains  of  the   bombproof  and   the  sally 
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port  lca<lin<j;  to  Sjiriiiu:  brook,  ami  some  of  the  pickets  wliicli  pro- 
tected its  \vall>.  Fort  IjuII  is  about  three  miles  from  liere.  It 
stands  in  a  thick  forest,  ami  being  seldom  visited  is  <piito  entire. 
It  is  not  the  om-tenth  size  of  Fort  Stan\\  ix.  Tiie  bastions  and 
bomb  proofs  remain,  crumbled  indeed  l»y  time,  but  more  perfect 
than  those  of  Fort  Stanwix/' 

In  182S  Wheeler  ]>arnes  juirchased  for  §l,'200,  all  of  the  block 
covered  bv  Fort  Stanwix.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years 
Avork  was  commenced  to  fill  up  the  ditches  and  level  off  the 
grounds.  Nothing  now  remains  to  indicate  where  the  fort  once 
stood,  except  a  slio-ht  indentation  where  the  westerly  ditch  once  ran. 
The  whole  site  is  now  occupied  by  gardens,  lawns,  buildings  and 
fences,  except  "Stone  Alley,'"  which  runs  east  and  west  through  ^  .J 
the  center  of  the  block. 

Fort  Stanwix,  as  I  think,  was  the  largest  and  strongest  fort  ever 
erected  in  the  province  of  Xew  York,  except  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga.  It  was  the  only  one  that  withstood,  or  iiad  occasion 
to  withstand  a  ])ersistent  and  continuous  siege  of  twenty  days. 
It  was  among  the  very  few,  if  not  the  only  one,  that  was  never 
betrayed  by  its  friends,  nor  captured  by  its  foes.  Upon  its  ram- 
parts was  first  unfurled  to  the  breeze  that  Hag  that  subsequently 
became  the  emblem  of  our  nation.  These  and  kindred  reflections 
mingled  with  a  thousand  associations  and  memories,  ought  to  be 
constant  reminders  of  the  importance  and  prominence  of  this  fort 
in  the  country's  struggle  for  freedom,  and  to  furnish  a  suflicient 
incentive  to  prompt  a  patriotic  people  to  erect  a  monument  in  con- 
secration to  its  memorv. 
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MEMORIAL  UF  S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS. 


BY    THOMAS    W.    SEWARD. 


[Read  before  the  Society  March  31,  IS8-1.] 

1'  In  view  of  tlie  many  tributes  of  respect  lately  contributed  by 
th§  press  of  the  country  to  tlie  subject  of  this  ])aper,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  repetition  of  what  has  already 

;  -  been  so  truthfully  said,  and  coiitine  myself  mainly  to  a  delineation 
""  of  that  part  of  the  life  of  my  departed  friend  which  Avas  spent 
here,  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  until  he  v.'as  nearly  twenty-one 
years  old.  The  fruitage  of  his  busy  and  luost  useful  life  is  the 
property  of  the  world.  The  simple  story  of  tliose  early  years,  in 
which  he  was,  without  detinite  purpose,  pre])ariug  the  soil  for  the 
fruitage,  belongs  appro])riately  to  us,  and,  as  the  introductory 
chapter  of  a  perfectly  coherent  history  is,  I  think,  worth  recording 
and  preserving  in  the  city  whose  most  distinguished  sou  he  un- 
questionably was. 

Samuel  Wells  Williams,  the  first  born  child  of  William  and 
Sophia  (Wells)  Williams,  was  born  September  22,  1812.  Ilis 
paternal  grandfather  was  Deacon  Thomas  Williams,  of  Xew 
Hartford,  a  native  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  His  maternal  grandfath.cr 
was  Samuel  Wells,  also  of  Xew  Hartford,  but  originally  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Both  ancestors  brought  their  families  into  this  region 
of  country  about  the  year  1790.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was 
of  the  seventh  generation  from  Robert  Williams  of  Roxbury, 
3Iass.,  an  emigrant  from  England  in  103  7,  and  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  largest  families  in  America,  a  family  marked  by  sound 
intellect,  solid  character,  and,  for  the  most  part,  by  religious  faith 
and  practice.  Mr.  Williams  was  born  and  nurtured  under  con- 
ditions most  favorable  for  the  development  of  those  intellectual 
and  spiritual  traits  of  character  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and 
which  found  in  him  congenial  and  full  employment,  in  many  fields 
of  exploration  and  culture,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Ue  had  a 
good  ancestry  to  begin  with,  lioth  his  parents  were  conspicuous 
amidst  a  large  community  for  industry,  liumanity  and  piety. 
Their  household,  always  a  large  one,  was  noted  for  sobriety  of 
conduct,   strict   economy   in   the  use  of  time,  manifold  works  of 
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charity,  care  of  tho  sick,  close  heed  to  relit;;ioiis  ol)servances,  and 
scrupulous  ))eri'orin;ince  of  duties  enjoined  by  religion.  To  the 
wise,  evendiandrd  authority  that  ruled  this  household  he  always 
gave  a  dutiful  and  c-crdial  oliedience.  .Su|)})letnentinLC  tliis  strongly 
tinctured  religious  home-life  v,as  the  all  }tervading  influence  of  the 
church  and  its  institutions.  In  his  nineteentli  year  Mr.  Williams 
united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  by  public  jn'ofession  of 
faith.  His  name  is  among  tlie  earliest  names  of  those  children 
who  belonged  to  the  first  Sabbath  Scliool  of  the  village;  and, 
until  his  departure  from  the  country,  he  maintained  his  connection, 
as  pupil  and  teacher,  with  the  school  and  Bible  Class  of  his  church, 
doing  hearty  au'l  signal  service  in  both  capacities. 

The  school  teachers  wlio  had  first  charge  of  ^Ir.  Williams'  edu- 
cation were  ^Irs.  Sarah  K.  Clarke,  of  fragrant  Sunday  and  day 
school  memory,  succeeded  by  Miss  *\.bby  Bowen,  for  many  long 
years  a  successful  teacher  of  young  children.  The  schoolhouse, 
demolished  long  ago,  stood  close  by  the  corner  of  Broad  and  John 
streets,  on  what  is  now  the  property  of  the  general  government. 
Xext  in  order  was  Montgomery  II.  Bartlett,  in  Hotel  street,  oppo- 
site the  present  ^Mechanics''  Hall.  This  was  a  boys'  and  girls'  school, 
divided  by  a  partition,  exce])t  at  "that  point  where  the  teacher's 
desk  connnanded  a  view  of  both  departments.  Mr.  Bartlett  was 
well  grounded  in  more  than  rudimentary  learning,  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Youn'^f 
Ladies'  Asti'onomy,  doubtless  in  compliment  to  that  portion  of  his 
school  which  sat  at  his  right  hand;  also  he  com])iled  an  edition  of 
^Murray's  English  Keader,  using,  as  far  as  they  went,  the  elocu- 
tionary rules  of  John  Walker.  Some  of  his  pupils,  however,  have 
had  reason  to  remember  Mr.  Bartlett  chietly  as  a  ferocious  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

At  that  time  there  Mas  only  <>]je  juiblic  school  in  the  villaLTe,  and 
it  stood  on  Catharine  street,  at  the  head  of  Fraiiklin,  This  school 
was  conducted  ou  what  was  known  as  the  Lancasteriau  plan, 
which  was  mostly  a  combination  of  object  lessons  and  a  racket. 
Inasmuch  as  all  school  lessons  were  both  conned  and  recited  aloud, 
there  was  very  often  a  fearful  rivalry  between  tenors  and  trebles, 
of  every  (piality  and  range.  In  one  of  Abraham  Culver's  carpenter 
shops,  extemporized  into  a  schoolhouse,  and  api)roached  by  devious 
paths  frojn  Genesee,  Whitesboro  and  Hotel  streets,  was  the  school 
of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Dwight,  the  government  of  which  school 
enjoyed  a  brilliant  local  reputation  as  a  ]>ure  tlenioeracv.  Dennis 
3Iervyn  Winston,  brutlier  to  Frederick  S.  of  that  name,  succeeding 
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to  Mr.  Dwiglit,  subverteil  the  established  disorder  of  things,  and 
set  up  a  chjse  autocracy  in  its  stead.  Wells  AVillianis  attended 
.^.  this  school  during  both  admini>itrations ;  and,  without  any  very 
distinct  recollection  as  to  the  fact,  I  venture  to  say,  on  general 
princi})les,  that  he  was  unpopular  with  the  thoughtless  mob  that 
,., .  ruled  the  precej)tor  first  named.  Contemporaneous  with  all  these 
schools  was  the  old  incorporated  academy,  the  predecessor  and 
occupant,  in  part,  of  the  site  of  the  present  Free  Academy,  Capt. 
,,  ,  Charles  Stuart  was  ])riucipal  of  the  old  academy  when  Wells 
Williams  joined  it,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1S24,  by  David  Prentice, 
who  held  the  succession,  most  acceptably,  f<>r  many  vears.  Durinu' 
the  preccptorship  of  !Mr.  Prentice  the  academy  pui)ils  were  organ- 
ized into  a  company  of  military  cadets,  under  Ca])t.  Varick  and 
Lieut.  Williams,  Col.  Barnard,  an  assistant  teacher,  being  drill  mas- 
ter. Military  drill  was  enforced  in  the  afternoon  of  every  school 
day,  summer  and  winter.  The  company  had  for  drummer  Johu 
Douglass  Williams,  and  Edward  Lansing  was  titer.  There  was  a 
stand  of  colors,  borne  with  much  pomp,  by  the  youngest  pupil  of 
the  school.  Sometimes  the  company  would  turn  out  on  the 
general  training  (hiy  of  the  militia,  when  it  would  undergo  an 
afternoon's  hard  work,  jointly  with  a  battalion  ten  hundred  strouix. 
On  leaving  the  parade  ground,  towards  nightfall.  Gen.  P'ortune  C. 
White  would  put  tlie  cadets  at  the  head  of  the  column,  close  to 
the  thunder  of  a  drum  corps  which  swept  the  street  from  sidewalk 
to  sidewalk. 

In   the   year   1820   Wells   Williams   entered  Charles  Bartlett's 

High  Scliool,  at  that  time  domiciled  at  the  easterly  end  of  Broad 

street,  on  elevatetl  ground,  charmingly  environed.     Here  ho  found 

himself  in  company  with  such  other  1812  boys  as  James  D.  Dana, 

]Morris  S.    ^liUer,  John  C.   Van  Peusselaer,   Edward    P.  Handv, 

William  Snyder,  all  of  Ullca;  George  Bemis,  of  Canandaigua,  and 

Lewis  Cass,  Jr.,  of  Detroit.     In  the  annual  ])ublic  exhibition  of  the 

.1  school,  held  in   the  v.inter  of   1S:J0,  in  tlie   Bleecker  street  church. 

^  ]Mr.  Bartlett  showed   a   tine  ap[.rcciatiou  of  the   titncss  of  thinirs 

in  appointing  his  soberest  pujiils,  Bemis  and  Williams,  to  speak 

'  the  two   humorous  ])iv_ces  of  the  occasion.     It  was  in   this   school 

i  that  ^Ir.  Williams  was,  lor  the  tirst  time,  given  aui[>Ie  opportunity 

^  of  satisfying  his  love  of  natural  science,  the  high  school  at  Utica 

ranking  with  the  best  in  the  State  in  this  department  of  ]carnin<r. 

It  was  then,  and  in  this  school,  that  Fay  Edgerton  made  a  golden 

reputation  as  a  teacher  of  natural  science.     He  staved  a  few  vears, 

and   departed   only  to  die;  but   not   until   he  had   placed   in   the 

chair  he  could  no  longer  till,  his  bosom  fi-icnd  Asa  Gray. 
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Concerning  the  chiMlii>oJ  and  youth  of  Mr.  Williams  I  can  not 
say  that  they  dirtcred  remarkably  from  all  the  other  childhood 
and  youth  that  grew  to  manhood  in  his  company.  His  individu- 
ality was  not  so  much  that  of  disposition  and  of  character,  as  of 
manner,  which  hail  in  it  a  certain  austerity.  He  held  very  posi- 
tive opinions,  and,  amongst  his  associates,  was  not  slow  in  ex- 
pressing them  ;  and  sometimes  the  expression  took  the  unpopular 
form  of  sliarp  criticism.  Nevertheless  by  the  naturally  discerning 
and  discriminative  mind  of  boyhood  he  was  always  respected, 
even  if  he  was  not  always  liked.  Ilis  school  life,  in  the  estima- 
t-ion  of  his  instructors,  as  well  as  of  his  fellows,  was  well  nigh 
faultless.  His  earnest,  serio\is  nature  would  permit  no  tritling 
with  study,  nor  waste  even  of  fragments  of  time.  He  was  rarely 
the  subject  of  school  discipline,  even  in  matters  of  small  import. 
Not  that  he  was  deficient  in  that  fund  of  animal  spirits  which  is 
so  apt  to  prompt  into  transgression  even  the  best  of  youthful 
natures.  He  was  wont  to  regard  all  manifestations  of  an  unruly 
spirit  not  so  much  with  disfavor  as  disdain.  He  was  never  known 
to  be  among  tlie  foremost  in  youthfid  sports,  although  he  by  no 
means  abstained  from  thorn.  He  preferred  to  devote  his  hours  of 
leisure  to  things  useful,  prompted  thereto  by  the  counsel  and  exam- 
ple of  a  motiier  whose  nature  he  largely  inherited.  At  home, 
faithful  attention  to  home  duties  and  no  small  amount  of  work 
"were  required  of  him.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  by  way  of 
amusement;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  him,  during  short 
vacations,  helping  in  the  ceaseless  and  multiform  work  of  his 
father's  printing  and  publishing  establishment. 

One  of  his  most  intimate  associates,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
was  James  Dwight  Dana.  They  both  lived  on  Broad  street,  and 
not  very  far  apart ;  but  neighborhood  seems  to  have  had  less  to  do 
with  their  close  friendshi|)  than  harmony  of  taste  and  feeling. 
Both  of  them  were  studious,  matter  of  fact,  had  au  absorbing 
love  of  natural  science,  and  were  alike  untroubled  by  the  profitless 
dreams  of  fancy.  I  remember  to  have  read  a  letter  from  Dana  to 
Williams,  written  on  board  one  of  our  war-ships  where  he  was 
probably  employed  as  schoolmasier.  The  ship  had  come  in  sight 
of  the  English  coast,  and  the  clifis  of  Albion  were  in  full  view. 
But  the  whi^e  clitl's  iailed,  for  once,  to  inspire  the  customary 
enthusiasm.  The  writer  breathed  a  regret  that  the  friend  of  his 
heart  was  not  with  him,  so  that  the  two  might  disembark,  and, 
landing  with  mineral«M>ical  intent  and  sledge  hammers,  knock  the 
chalk  cliffs  in  pieces.  " 
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coi ..  .:w  In  the  year  1832,  and  at  tlie  ago  of  twenty,  he  was   graduateiT 
r  with  honor  at  the  Polytochnic  Institute  of  Troy,  X.  Y.     He  could 

have  had  a  Collegiate  education  if  he  had  desired  it;  but  he  so 
much  preferred  the  scientitic  to  the  classical  side  of  a  liberal 
education,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  surrender  himself  to  the  })re- 
scribed  four  years'  course  of  study.  ^Nloreovei',  at  the  time  of  his 
going  to  Troy,  he  was  very  anxious  to  save  time,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  to  complete  certain  lines  of  study  already 
begun.  xVs  yet  he  had  not  planned  any  ultimate  vocation.  The 
time  spent  in  Troy  was  used  to  the  utmost  advantage.  He  had 
never  before  lived  away  from  home.  The  attrition  of  such  insti- 
tutional life  as  that  of  Rensselaer,  while  it  sharpened  his  intellect, 
also  smoothed  his  asperity  of  manner.  He  caught  the  spirit  of 
society,  its  methods  and  requirements,  and  laid  aside  all  further 
habit  of  self-assertion. 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  Williams'  graduation  at  Ti'oy,  his  father, 
happening  to  be  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  was  requested  by  the 
senior  member  of  tlie  house  of  Olyphant  to  iind  a  young  printer 
'  suited  to  the  mission  of  the  American  Board  at  Canton.  The 
Olyphants  were  extensively  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  and  were 
zealously  laboring   for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  Chinese 

'  empire.     "Without  hesitation  3Ir.  Williams  nominated  his  oldest 

'       son  for  the  position,  feeling  perfectly  assured  that   his  candidate 

■■'■■  and  the  place  had  been  decreed  for  each  other.  That  the  hour  had 
come,  and  the  man,  unfolding  years  were  to  demonstrate.  Young 
"Williams  promptly  accepted  the  proposal  of  his  father  and  Mr. 

■'  Olyphant.       His  public   profession   of   religion,  made  two  years 

before  this,  was  without  reservation.  It  was  an  unqualified  sur- 
render of  himself  to  the  control  and  bidding  of  his  Divine  blaster, 

'  '  and  now  he  felt  himself  called  into  this  immediate  service,  Some- 
thing in  tlie  proposal  there  may  have  been  that  appealed  strongly 
'  to  youthful  love  of  adventure,  to  his  eager  ambition  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  to  an  inborn  partiality  for  subjects  and 
employments  not  of  the  common.  China,  in  the  year  1832,  was, 
to  all  intents,  a  country  unexplored  by  the  agents  either  of  com- 
merce or  Christianity.  Wliat  possibilities  might  not  the  future 
contain  for  resolute  purpose,  stimulated  by  religions  conviction, 
and  a  desire  to  put  the  light  of  the  gospel  into  the  darkness  of 
paganism. 

Preparations  for  departure  were  immediately  begun.  Some 
finishing  touches  to  what  he  had  acquired  of  the  printer's  art  were 
needed,  and  were  soon  completed.     Formal  leave  taking  of  family 
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connections,  antl  brief  journeys  for  that  jiurpose  were  matle.  Tlie 
stroncjest  tie  that  held  him  to  his  country  had  hcen  severed, 'when, 
in  the  Doreinber  of  IS.IlJiis  mother  passed  into  the  '"undiscovered 
country."  lie  sailed  from  Xew  York  in  June,  ISoH,  in  the  good 
ship  3[orrison,  the  name  borne  by  the  tirst  translator  of  the  liible 
into  the  Chinese  tontruc. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  1833,  and  somewhere 
in  eastern  seas,  our  missionary  printer  contributed  from  his  jirivate 
stores  to  the  captain's  table,  a  single  bottle  of  currant  wine,  which, 
we  take  for  granted,  was  found  to  be  of  full  tlavor,  served  to 
emphasize  one  day  in  the  weary  monotony  of  days  in  an  ocean 
voyage,  and  did  no  harm  to  the  company.  The  wine  had  been  set 
apart  by  a  happy  father  from  his  own  vintage  of  1812,  to  be 
solemnly  drank  on  the  twenty-tirst  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son.  Xo  horoscope  of  the  child's  future  revealed  India  seas, 
the  ship  Morrison,  the  restricted  life  at  Hong  Kong  and  ]\Iacao, 
years  of  hard,  dry  labor,  many  rebufls,  many  encouragements,  not 
a  few  perils,  much  of  consolation,  much  too  of  enjoyment  by  the 
way,  and  very  much  done  and  accomplished;  and  lastly,  the 
widely  opened  doors  of  China  and  Japan.  "We  have  brought  our 
friend  to  China,  and  here,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Bridgman,  and 
busy  in  his  new  work  of  editing  and  printing,  we  leave  him. 

In  the  year  1845  IMr.  Williams  returned  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  buy  an  indispensable  font  of  Chinese 
type,  to  be  cast  in  Ikrlin.  He  made  the  journey  overland  through 
Asia  and  Europe,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  tarrying  long  in 
Palestine,  especially  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
as  might  have  been  predicted ;  and  in  this  connection  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  characteristic  utterances 
I  ever  heard  from  him  was,  when  standing  one  spring  day  in 
1840,  on  a  slight  eminence  overlo'oking  Owasco  hike,  he  said  that 
he  was  reminded  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  was  a  very  i)retty 
lake  in  itself;  and  then  went  on  dryly  to  say,  as  he  would  have 
said  of  any  other  fact  in  historical  geography,  that  Galilee  was 
interesting  because  it  had  been  walked  upon.  During  his  stay  in 
Eurojie  he  received  many  dattering  marks  of  attention  from  the 
Srtl'rt//^  especially  in  (he  city  of  Paris;  and  this,  when  he  had  lived 
in  China  less  than  twelve  years.  He  reached  Utica  in  the  autumn 
of  1845.  and  here  he  spent  the  ensuing  winter,  engnged  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  ^Middle  Kingdom,  a  work  which  was  only  a  wide 
amplification  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  here  and  in  this  region, 
during  ihe  same  winter  and  the  spring  following.     The  proceeds  of 
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r~    ^  •  these  lectures,  which  were  well  atteiitlecl,  CTiubled  him,  in  lart^c 

.1  part,  to  get  the  much-covetetl  font  of  type  from  the  Berlin  foundry. 
In  sj)ite  of  the  absorbing  and  laborious  nature  of  his  winter's  em- 

!  ployment,  he  found  time  for  genial  intercourse  with  such  spirits  as 

r  were  in  accord   with  his  great  missionary  undertaking,  as  well  as 

,\-  with  the  learned  in  all  professional  life.     As  a  lecturer  it  must  be 

,  .!    >  confessed  that  he  was  somewhat  dull;  but  as  a  conversationist  it  is 

''    ,  doubtful  whether  he  had  many  equals  in  the  art  of  exhibiting,  in 

jM    '  the  best  light,  vast  stores  of  rare  information,  and  a  rich  fund  of 

11    Ti  personal  experience.     On  Commencement  Day,  184G,  Union  Col- 

V  ■ :  lege  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  an  honor  not  always 
•  so    well   bestowed,  and    not    often    more    gratefully  appreciated; 

•  '■.  and  yet,  as  showing  the  simplicity  of  the  man's  character,  his  love 
of  his  native  place,  and  the  value  he  set  U])on  the  good  opinion 

V  of  its  citizens,  he  privately  confessed,  many  years  afterwards,  that 
he  prized  more  dearly  than  all  such  honors  the  kind  words  spoken 

'.  of  him  by  Mr.  James  AVatson  Williams  in  liis  historical  address 

on  the  opening  of  the  new  Free  Academy  building. 

Mr.  Williams  re-visited   the  United  States  in  1860,  was  here  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  saw  the  Seventh  New  York  Regiment 

I,  in  Broadway  on  the  memorable  day  in   April,  1801,  accepted  the 

spectacle  as  a  sign  of  patriotism  and  of  the  power  grimly  reposing 

behind  it,  forecast   the   war  and  its   consequences,  Avent  back  to 

,     .      China   and  his  work,  but   not  until  he  had  put   a   substitute  for 

i  himself  into  the  array  of  his  country. 

v.ii'  Mr.  Williams  visited  us  again  in   18  75,  on   business  connecte<l 

•i.      with  the  United  States  legation  at   Peking,  resigned    his    place 

V'-".       as   secretary   of  that   legation,  went    back  to  China   once    more, 

'.  ii-       closed    his    affairs    at    Peking,    and    made    his    final    return    to 

«  .  this  country  late  in  1870.  Tliere  was  soon  made  for  him 
in  Yale  College,  a  Professorship  of  the  Chinese  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, with  disappointing  results  on  the  whole  ;  althoiigli,  collater- 
ally, his  services  to  the  college  were  of  very  great  importance. 
There  was  no  abatement  in  his  liabit  of  industry;  an<l,  in  the 
grateful  security  of  a  wider  leisure  than  he  had  known  in  almost 
fifty  years,  he  revised  and  perfected  much  which  hitherto  had 
failed  to  satisfy  his  sense  of  what  literary  art  re(iuircd.  The  last 
work  of  liis  life  was  the  entire  rewriting  of  his  histoiy  of  the 
Mi<ldle  Kingdom,  to  wliich,  assisted  by  his  son,  he  devoted  three 
years.  Death,  by  whom  he  was  summoned  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  February,  1884,  found  his  work  all  done,  his  temporal  affairs 
set   in    order,   his   spiritual    atfairs   adjusted   long  time  before,  by 
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his  Saviour,  and  his  cliaractcr,  I  think  we  may  safely  say,  com- 
pletely buiUk'd. 

It  remains  for  me  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  labors  and  the 
things  he  accomplished.  On  his  arrival  in  China  in  18:^3  he  began 
to  assist  Dr.  IJri.lgman  in  editing  and  publishing  the  Chinese 
Repository,  a  periodical  magazine.  lu  1835  he  removed  to  Macao, 
and  completed  the  printing  of  Methurst's  Dictionary.  In  1837 
there  occurred  an  important  episode  in  his  life — the  voyage  to 
Japan  for  the  pur})Ose  of  restoring  some  shipwrecked  seamen  to 
their  home,  the  repulse  of  the  ship  from  the  Japanese  shore,  its  re- 
turn to  Macao,  and  the  learning  of  their  language  while  the  home- 
less mariners  were  inmates  of  his  home.  To  Dr.  Bridgman's 
"Chrestoraathy"  he  contributed  about  one-third.  In  1842  he  began 
writing  and  jniblishing  his  own  works,  viz.:  "  Easy  Lessons  in  Chi- 
nese," "  Chinese  Commercial  Guide  " — a  book  that  was  repeatedly 
enlarged,  and  "English  and  Chinese  Vocabulary  in  the  Court  Dia- 
lect." The  first  edition  of  his  "Middle  Kingdom  "  was  published 
in  this  country  h\  1 848.  In  1856  he  published  "  A  Tonic  Dictionary 
©f  the  Chinese  Language  in  the  Canton  Dialect."  In  the  same  year 
the  mission  press  in  ]Maeao  was  burned,  with  the  most  of  his  library. 
In  18Y4  he  published  at  Shanghai  "The  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language"  containing  12,527  characters,  with  their  pro- 
nunciation as  heard  at  Peking,  Canton,  Amoy  and  Shanghai.  This 
dictionary  has  not  only  taken  the  place  of  all  other  Chinese  diction- 
aries, but  is  an  enduiing  witness  to  extraordinary  research  and 
learning. 

In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Williams  went  with 
Cora.  Perry's  squadron  to  Japan  in  1853  as  interpreter.  Commo- 
dore Perry  was  sent  out  by  his  government  on  the  wholly  untried 
experiment  of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Japan.  The  interpreter 
had  already  learned  enough  al)0ut'the  Asiatic  temperament  to  feel 
warranted  in  advising  the  Commodore  to  take  high  ground  at  the 
verv  outset  of  the  negotiations;  and  the  result  justified  the  advice. 
Afterwards.  Mr.  Williams  was  put  in  charge  of  the  legation  until  a 
minister  slioidd  come  from  the  L^nitcd  States.  In  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  China,  in  1S58,  he  was  of  inestimable  service,  the  great 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Chinese  government  enabling 
hiin'to  secure  p-nnts  of  advantage  which  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained without  him.  During  the  twenty  years  of  his  connection 
with  the  I'nitetl  States  embassy,  he  was,  in  etlect,  the  soul  of  it; 
much  of  the  time  doing  the  work  of  an  embassador,  with  the  rank 
of  a  secretary.  That  his  government  never  made  him  minister,  is 
its  lasting  opjirol»rium. 
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In  the  year  1857,  ^Ir.  Williams  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the 
American  board  of  missions,  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  the 
American  embassy.  As  soon  as  his  means  would  ]»ermit,  he 
returned  to  the  board's  treasury  all  the  money  he  had  ever  received 
from  it,  together  with  some  interest  which  a  less  conscientious  and 
more  careless  person  might,  i)ossibly,  have  neglected  to  compute. 
He  gave  to  the  board  all  that  he  received  from  his  government  for 
acting  as  interpreter  in  the  Perry  Japanese  expedition,  and  which 
amounted  to  the  considerable  sum  of  twenty-seven  hundred  and 
five  dollars.  His  benefactions  were  constant  and  widely  spread. 
I  know  that  he  once  sent  a  very  liberal  contribution  to  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  Seminary  of  Nasliota.  Wis,,  prompted  thereto  on 
discovering  that  tlie  school  depended  upon  daily  contributions  for 
daily  bread.  He  berpieathed  the  larger  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Chinese  dictionary  to  the  American  College  in  Peking,  together 
with  an  imjiortant  legacy  to  the  American  Bible  Society  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  printing  the  Bible  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Analysis  of  3Ir.  Williams'  character,  after  what  has  been  written 
here  and  elsewhere,  is  not  called  for.  In  him  there  was  no  com- 
plexity, although  there  was  great  variety  of  endowment.  He  was, 
in  all  respects,  consistent.  He  was  sincere,  modest,  gracious,  in- 
dustrious, patient,  courageous,  charitable,  tolerant,  humane,  spirit- 
ual. He  went  to  China  because  he  saw  the  path  of  duty,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  walk  therein.  Established  there,  he  determined  to 
give  the  whole  of  a  prospectively  long  life  to  finding  out  and 
appropriating  everytliing  that,  in  any  way,  pertained  to  the  mys- 
terious people  he  had  come  to  enlighten  and  to  help.  Hence  the 
fullness  of  his  contributions  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  China  and 
the  east,  contributions  which  stimulated,  beyond  estimate,  the  work 
of  foreign  Christian  missions  of  which  himself  was  a  chief  exemjdar. 
DuriuLT  his  Wy<:  \W\t  to  this  cmuitry,  and  in  the  year  1847,  ^fr. 
Williams  married  Miss  Sarah  Walworth  of  Plattsburg,  X.  Y.  In 
saying  that  Mrs.  Williams  was  fully  equal  to  all  the  requirements 
demanded  of  her  l:>y  her  husl»aiid's  responsible  positions  and  em- 
ployments, as  well  as  the  far  more  important  reciuirements  of 
domestic,  social  and  religious  life,  I  add  nothing  to  tlie  ghul  testi- 
mony of  all  those  who  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  intimacy, 
friendship  or  acquaintance  with  her.  She  died  at  New  Haven, 
January  20,  1881,  and  was  buried  in  Forest  Hill,  Ttica,  by  the  side 
of  three  of  her  children  who  had  preceded  her  in  their  childhood. 
Thither  also,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  l-<84,  her  husV)and 
■was  carried,  and  there  left,  in  llie  company  of  kindred  belonging  to 
four  ixeneratijns  of  his  familv  and  name. 
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BY  BE.  M.  ^r.  BAGG. 


A  school  of  considerable  note  throughout  the  State,  and  the  only 
boarding  school  for  boys  that  ever  continued  for  much  length  of 
time  in  Utica,  was  the  one  known  as  the  Utica  High  School,  and 
afterwards  as  the  Utica  Gymnasium.  It  was  founded  in  1827  and 
flourished  about  eight  years.  Its  founder  and  princii)al  was  Charles 
Bartlett,  who  was  a  native  of  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  a  graduate 
of  Union  College,  and  a  Presbyterian  in  nurture  and  profession. 
At  the  date  above  mentioned  he  was  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  rather  agreeable  in  person,  easy  and  insinuating  in  address, 
ambitious  and  enterprising,  and  possessed  M'ith  liberal  ideas  of 
what  should  be  the  requirements  of  such  a  school  as  the  one  he 
proposed  to  establish,  though  variable  and  unsettled  in  his 
methods  of  execution,  Mr.  Bartlett  had  previously  conducted  for 
a  short  time  a  select  school  on  Washington  street,  a  little  above 
Fayette.  He  was  well  known  in  society  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  whose  enterprises  he  bore  a  somewhat  prominent  part. 
Giving  up  his  select  school  to  Mr.  Isaac  Wilraarth,  he  spent  some 
mouths  in  visiting  other  boarditig  schools  of  that  era,  and  in  further 
preparations  for  his  undertaking.  The  liound-hill  school  of  North- 
hampton, then  brought  into  wide  repute  through  the  excellent 
mastership  of  George  Bancroft,  the  subsequent  historian,  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  ado{)ted  as  his  model.  It  was  here  that  some  two 
years  before  gymnastic  exercises  weVe  first  introduced  into  this 
country  as  a  part  of  school  training,  and  from  this  school  its  gym- 
nastic appliances  were  co})ied.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Troy,  a  pioneer  school  of  science,  then  fiourishing  under  the 
direction  of  Amos  Eaton,  furnislavl  other  and  important  teatures 
that  were  adojtted. 

3[r.  Bartlett  leased  for  his  purpose  the  liouse  and  farm  at  the 
lower  end  of  Broad  street  which  had  belonged  to  Dr.  Solomon 
Wolcott  ami  was  then  owned  by  Samuel  Stocking.  The  house  was 
a  large  wooden  building  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Genesee 
street,  standing  btiek  from  th*>  line  of  Broad  street  on  a  gentle  em- 
inence and  conmiaudinir  a  wiile  view  of  the  ^luliawk  vallev  and  the 
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hills  beyon.l.    It  has  been  of  l:Uc  ye-.irs  the  res^idence  of  James  Bnuly, 
and  now,  roniovod  a  few  rods  eastward,  is  used  as  a  store.     Tlie 
farm  wliicli   was  tlion  altache<l  to  it  reached  a  little  beyond  thf 
present  Kossuth  avenue  and  southwards  some  ways  toward  Albany 
street,  an<l  contained  60  to  80  acres,  having  as  a  part  of  it  a  large 
garden  and  orchard.     The  farm  was  taken  in  charge  by  Joseph  Bart- 
lett,  the  brother  of  Cliarles,  and  as  the  latter  remained  some  years 
unmarried,  he  was  aided  in  the  domestic  part  of  his  school  by  the 
family  of  his  brother-in-law,  Jeremiah  Warring,  and  next  by  tliat  of 
his  own  brother,  Dudley.     While  these  families  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  building,  the  rest  of  it  was  given  up  to  dormitories,  dining 
hall,  recitation  rooms,  S:c.     For  a  school  house  a  long  story  and  a 
half  wooden  structure  was  extended  back  from  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  original  one,  and  having  a  laboratory  on  its  rear.     And  here 
the  session  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of   1827.     The  subsequent 
changes  and  erections  I  shall  notice  hereafter.     As  in  most  similar 
institutions  the  plan  of  instruction  was  designed  either  for  a  colle- 
giate or  a  commercial  course,  the  principal  being  assisted  in  it  by 
four  or  five  additional  teachers.     The  annual  expense    for    each 
pupil  was  -S200,  which  included  all  charges  for  instruction,  board, 
rooms,  fuel,  lights,   stationery,  washing,  doctor's  bill,  &c.     This 
rate  was  afterwards  reduced  to  §150,  although  even  at  the  former 
one  it  was  low  compared  with  like  schools  of  the  present  day.     Mr. 
Bartlett  did  not  confine  himself  to  any  special  branch  of   stu<ly, 
teaching  several  Englisli  ones,  as   well  as  the  rudiments  of  Latin 
and    Greek.     He  was   not   a  ])rofound   scholar,  but    was   a  good 
master  of  drill,  and  taught  earnestly  and  thoroughly  what  he  was 
competent   for.     His  forte  was  discipline.     While  making  quite  a 
show  of  trusting  the  boys  to  their  sense   of  propriety  and   their 
honor,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  watchfulness  of  their  deportment 
and  their  morals,  cartful  and  even  sly  in  his  efforts  to  detect  wrong- 
doinir,  and  j.ositive  in  its  punishment.     His  rules   were  many  and 
strict,  and  he  insisted  on  tlieir  observance.     The  scholars  were  made 
to  rise  at  six,  were  allowed  twenty  minutes  to  Avash  and  dress,  and 
were  then  summoned  to  prayers,  after  which   came  breakfast  and 
plav-hour  until  nine;  from  tliis  time  until  twelve  there  was  study, 
again    from    two    until   five,   ami    again    during    an    hour    in  the 
evenintr.     This  was  foliowe<l  by   |)raycrs  an<l  bed  at  nine  o'clock, 
■when  the  lights  were  extinguished  and  perfect  quiet  exacted.     For 
tardiness  or  absence   from  any    of    these  exercises,    for   idleness, 
whisperiui:  or  j.lay  during  the  hours  of  study,  the  offenders  were 
marked,  and  these  marks  detracted  from  a  portion  of  the  Satur- 
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day's  half  horuluy,  ami  from  the  more  of  it  in  proportion  to  tlic 
nuinhcM-  of  tlitin.  Dctioicncii'S  in  lessons  were  made  good  by  <loten- 
tioii  after  school.  Graver  ofVciices,  or  too  freijuctit  repetition  of 
these  lesser  ones,  were  puni.>he<l  by  c<^ntiiicnient,  the  ruler  or  the 
rawhide,  re[)orting  to  parents  or  eximlsioii.  The  monitor  system 
was  at  0!ie  time  in  practice,  but  for  the  most  part  no  monitor  was 
so  vigilant  as  the  principal.  Unless  l)y  his  jiermission  the  boys 
were  not  allowed  to  go  to  town  at  any  other  tinie  than  on  Saturday 
afternoon  or  on  Sundays.  On  the  latter  day  they  were  marched 
to  church  in  procession,  and  took  seats  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  opposite  the  jiulpit.  The  dress  they  wore  when 
abroad  was  a  uniform  consisting  of  a  blue  cloth  roundabout  with 
bell  buttons  of  brass  in  trii>le  rows,  and  a  tasselled  cap,  vest  and 
pantaloons  of  the  same  material,  the  heavy  cloth  of  the  pants 
being  exchanged  in  summer  for  white  linen  or  drill.  Those  whose 
parents  resided  in  the  village  were  permitted  to  dino  at  home  on 
Suiidays,  but  were  obliged  to  return  beibre  dark,  as  there  were 
Bible  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  evening.  On  the  play-ground, 
eastward  of  the  building,  were  circular  and  vertical  swings,  paral- 
lel and  single  b;us,  for  vaulting,  progression  by  the  arm?,  and  re- 
volving, ttc,  and  a  i\\v  other  equipments  of  a  gymnasium  ;  and 
on  these  the  scholars  were  subjected  to  a  daily  exercise.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  they  were  treated  to  a  course  of  equitation  on  the 
two  horses  of  the  establishment,  Avhich  had  been  trained  to  the 
ring;  and  upon  them  all  were  taught  to  ride.  Still  another  out-of- 
door  lesson  was  learned  in  the  garden,  where  in  the  season  for  gar- 
dening, each  boy  was  required  to  cultivate  with  system  tifty  feet 
of  ground,  was  held  rcspon<il)le  for  its  neatness  and  thrift,  and 
3)unished  for  failure  or  neglect.  Though  neither  of  these  pra?tices 
was  kejit  up  witli  absolute  steadiness,  and  all  of  them  fell  by  de- 
gress more  or  le-s  into  ilesuetude:  The  nearness  of  the  river,  the 
canal  and  the  Starch  Factory  pond  offered  facilities  for  swimming 
ami  skating,  in  which  the  })U})ils  were  often  indulgeil,  the  swim- 
ming, at  least,  being  done  under  the  inspection  of  a  teacher. 
Longer  excursions  were  allowed  tlie  pu[iils  in  scientitio  studies,  of 
whom  there  were  several  ;  and  by  some  of  them  their  Saturday 
'afternoons  wi-re  tiiu->  largely  employed.  For  one  marked  feature 
of  the  institution,  and  one  in  which  it  stood  almost  alone  in  its 
day,  was  the  attention  bestowed  on  these  pursuits.  A  special  in- 
structor hehl  this  department,  and  gave  lectures,  in  a  tolerably 
well-furnished  laboratory,  successively  in  chemistry,  botany,  min- 
eralogy and  geology,  to  cla?ses,  who  in  turn  were  required,  after  a 
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stwly  of  tlie  topic,  to  give  Luck  tlie  lecture,  witli  its  experiments, 
to  the  teacher  an<l  tlieir  fellows  of  the  class. 

The  tirst  teacher  in  this  (1ei>artiuent  was  Fay  Edtjerton,  a  recent 
frraduate  of  the  rolytechnic  School  of  Troy,     Mr.  Eilgertoii  was  :i 
native  of  Benninc^ton,  Vt.,  and  of  a  family  that  stood  well  in  its  an- 
nals.    "  There  are  few  families  anywhere  to  be  found,"  says  the  hist  o- 
riau  of  that  town, '-of  so  much  native  intellectual  attraction  and 
refinement,  and  also  of  so  much  social  and  Christian  excellence  as  that 
of  Esquire  Edgerton."     The  father  of  the  latter  was  conspicuous  hy 
his  fearless  hravery  among  his  many  brave  townsmen  who  bore  a 
part  in  Bennington's  famous  battle.     Fay's  maternal  grandfather 
was  Dr.  Jonas  Fay,   "a  man  of  great  versatility,  boldness  and  de- 
termination ;  and   of  acknowledged  ability  and  usefulness  in  the 
controversy  between  the  settlers  of  the  Hampshire  Grants  and  tlie 
government  of  the  colony  of  New  York;"  he  served  afterwards  in 
numerous  responsible  and  honorable  ])0sls  in  the  State.     Fay  Ed- 
gertou  at  the  time  he  entered  on  school  duties  was  about  24  years 
of  age,  tall  and  muscular.     He  was  intelligent,  independent,  social 
and  amiable,  and  earnest  in  religious  principle.     He  was  an  enthus- 
iast in  his  own  line  of  study  and  Instruction.     Besides  his  lessons 
in  the  lecture  room,  he  scoured  the  country  round,  either  with  or 
without  his  class,  showed  them  where  to  go  in  pursuit  of  whatever 
was  rare  or  curious,  assisted  them  in  the  naming  and  care  of  their 
specimens,  aiid  inspired  tiiem  with  his  own  zeal  for  natural  science. 
Xearly  all  the  older  students  came  under  his  tuition,  or  that  of  his 
successor,  and   imbibed  a  taste   for  this  study  that  never  forsook 
them,  while  some  of  them  laid  a  foundation  of  acquirement  and  ob- 
servation, which,  aided  by  further  culture,  has  since  given  the  pos- 
sessors higli  rank  as  naturalists.     During  the  long  summer  vacations 
it  was  this  teacher's  practice  to  make  lengthy  excursions  with  half 
a  dozen  or  more  of  his  class   to   distant   parts   of   the  State  or  the 
neighboring  ones,  visiting  localities   that   abounded   in   particular 
minerals  or  rocks,  and  bringing   thence  stores  for  their  own  or  the 
school  collections.     These  trips   were  made  almost  wholly  on  foot, 
a  single  horse  and  wagon  accompanying  the  party  to   carry   their 
scantv  wardrobe  and  relieve  the  oft-burdened  mineral  satcliel  worn 
by  each  of  tliem,  until  such  time  as  they  reached   a  suitable  place 
for  shipment.     At   night  they  found  a   lodging   wherever  it   was 
most  convenient,  and  were  fitted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day  to  take 
up  with  the  plainest  quarters   and   the   simplest   fare.     While  in- 
creasing their  scientific   stock,  adding   vigor  to  their  frames   and 
seeing  the  coiintry  they  traversed  iu  the  most   advantageous  way, 
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they  eiicountertHl  adventures  and  witnessed  scenes  of  enduring  in- 
terest. After  some  tliree  years'  service  as  a  teacher,  Mr.  Edgertou 
witlidrew,  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  in  the  Medi- 
cal Scliool  of  AVoodstock,  \'t.,  and  die<l  in    1^3S.- 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Asa  <-"ray,  now  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Harvard  University.  A  native  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Sauf^uoit,  Dr.  Gray  liad  but  recently  finished 
liis  medical  course  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county.  He  Avas  quite 
as  well  informed  as  3Ir.  Edgerton  had  been,  as  eager  and  as  sym- 
pathetic in  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  in  all  respects  as  capable 
and  as  beloved  an  instructor.  Botany  was  even  then  his  chief 
•delight,  and  liis  application  to  it  most  diligent.  His  fiashing  eye 
and  his  cry  of  exultation  as  he  bounded  forward  to  seize  a  new 
plant  v.hich  he  spied  at  a  distance,  while  botanizing  witli  liis  class 
in  the  Oriskany  swamp  or  elsewhere,  no  member  of  that  class  now 
living  can  ever  forget,  any  more  than  they  can  his  courteous  and 
sprightly  manners,  his  engaging  mien  and  his  devotion  to  their 
improven)eut.  He  introduced  the  natural  method  of  studying 
botany  in  lieu  of  the  Linnaean  system  of  classification  that  had 
before  b?en  in  use  with  botanical  students  generally,  and  with  his 
microscope  he  laid  opeti  to  the  learners  the  as-yet-unseen  mysteries 
•of  the  vt'getal)le  creation. 

Having  spoken  of  two  of  the  teachers,  let  uie  introduce  a  few  more 
■of  them.  The  fir.-t  who  taiiglit  tlie  ancient  languages,  besides  the 
PriuL'iind,  was  17ev.  John  P.  Spiinier,  though  in  the  earlier  cata- 
logues he  ai)i»earL-d  as  instructor  of  Spanish  and  German  as  well. 
He  was  born  at  Warbach  in  (Termany,  and  having  passed  through 
the  University  of  Metz,  he  entered  a  Romish  Clerical  Seminary, 
took  orders  and  officiated  for  eleven  years  as  a  priest.  In  his 
priestly  capacity,  he  assisted  at  the  funerals  of  two  German 
emperor*,  that  of  l^eopold  H,  antl  that  of  Francis  II.  Abandon- 
ing the  Church  of  Home,  he  married,  and  soon  afterward  came  to 
this  country.  From  the  year  1S02,  he  had  been  minister  of  the 
lieformed  Dutcli  Church  of  Herkimer;  and  besides  being  active 
and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  special  ])arochial  duties,  he 
looked  after  other  feeble  societies  of  his  neighborhood.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  the  minister  at  Herkimer  until  his  death  in  1848, 
serving  also  duiing  eighteen  months  of  this  time  as  a  teacher  at 
Utica.  Wlien  he  taught  here,  T)ominie  Spinner  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  tall  and  stout,  with  long  grayish  locks  and  benignant 
eyes  of  blue.  His  ])0rtly  figure,  his  countenance  beaming  with 
■cheei-fulness  and    t'un,  -his   unconstrained   and  social  air,  and   his 
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elaborate  grace  of  iniuiner,  rt'tleoted  little  of  the  care-worn  coun- 
try pastor,  anxious  for  his  tlock  and  straitened  f<  r  his  br.'ad  ;  thov 
bctoketied  rather  the  undi^tur1»ed  content  of  "stalled  theologv,"  if 
not  tlie  licenso  of  the  Jolly  convent  friur,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  ease 
of  the  well-boiMi,  old-time  gentleman,  whose  fortune  was  in  ])os- 
session,  and  who  had  small  cause  for  misgivings  as  to  the  present 
or  tlie  future.  -\nd  if  his  eourtly  salutation,  as  he  stood,  hat  in 
liand,  to  aildress  some  lady  of  his  ac([uaintance  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet,  bespoke  u  former  intimacy  with  more  p(dished  folk  than 
those  his  j>rcsent  station  had  jdaced  him  witli,  it  showed,  too,  a 
heart  of  kindness,  tliat  responded  to  the  claims  of  the  humblest 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  He  was  an  accomplishe  1  lin<^uist,  besides 
being  versed,  as  it  was  said,  in  other  de[>artments  of  human 
acquiren-ent.  Of  his  teachings,  I  remember  little  else  than  a  part 
of  a  Latin  song  he  prepared  to  be  rendered  by  one  of  his  pupils  at 
an  exhibition  which  closed  the  year  of  school.  It  was  sung  by 
the  speaker  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Latin  salutatory,  and  the  chorus 
by  the  school, — to  a  melody  furnished  by  the  well-known  psalm- 
odist  Thomas  Hastings,  then  a  resident  of  Utica.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Ecce  quain  bonuni  I  quam([ue  juciinduiu  I 
Habitare  fratres  in  unum. 
Chorus: — Gaudete  juvenes  ;  vacatio  imminet, 
Patriam  intrare  Ik-ebit  I 

That  this  couplet  was  but  an  approjiriation  oi  an  old  German 
student  song  seems  probable  from  the  tact  that  it  is  still  sung  by  the 
Maennerehors  of  L'tica,  and  perchance  by  other  societies  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Spinner  also  gave  lessons  in  French,  until  one  was  found  to 
whom  the  language  was  vernacular;  but  in  Spanish  he  had  no 
followers,  and  few  in  German,  this  last  not  having  yet  become 
a  fashionable  or  a  needed  ac(piirement.  An  invitation  which  the 
Dominie  gave  the  school  to  c  -mc  and  dine  with  him  on  Pinxter 
day,  and  the  excursion  to  Herkimer  in  carriages  and  on  horse- 
back,— for  railways  as  yet,  there  were  none, — his  cordial  reception, 
his  bounteous  table,  and  especially  the  huge  dishes  of  many-colored 
Qgg'>,  'i"d  the  many  undemolislied  ones  which  he  insisted  on  our 
carrying  away  with  us,  together  with  the  sad  disasters  these  eggs 
occasioned  the  e(iuestrians  of  the  party  as  they  rode  home  with 
loaded  i)ocketp,  was  an  event  Avith  its  concomitants  that  was  long 
kept  in  memory.  ^Mr.  Spinner  was  the  father  of  that  faithful 
watch-dog  of  the  public  funds,  Hon.  Francis  E.  Spinner,  late  I'.  S. 
Treasurer. 

The  tir>t  who  was  exclusively  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  school, 
and   so  named  in  the  catalogue,  was  Jolm  J.  Lawrence,   A.  B.,   au 
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earnest,  conscientious  yoiinir  man  of  fine  enclowmcnts,  -who  went 
on  a  mission  to  Iiulia,  Avhere  he  soon  die'l. 

The  Greek  instructor  was  another  venerable  ch'rgyman  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  tliough  without  a  parish.  lie  was  of  Holland 
descent  at  least,  as  in  the  absence  of  other  proof,  his  addiction  to 
the  pipe  and  its  not  unfrequent  indulgence  in  the  class-room, 
would  sutHciently  attest,  lie  was  born,  however,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College.  His  divinity  ho 
had  learned  from  tlie  celebrated  Dr.  John  II.  Livingston,  and  he 
had  already  served  two  or  three  parishes.  A  good  classical 
scholar,  but  a  softly-spoken  man,  a  quiet  though  sincere  appreciator 
of  his  Homer,  and  an  unaggressive  teacher,  was  Kev.  Cornelius 
Brower.  "His  mental  qualities,"  says  his  obituary,  "were  mild 
and  steady,  rather  than  brilliant  or  dazzling.  Courteous  to  all, 
his  gravity  was  without  morosencss,  and  his  cheerfulness  without 
levity."  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  from  his  home  in  Geneva. 

These  were  succeeded  in  the  classics  by  a  recent  comer  from  Eng- 
land, who  had  been  trained  in  one  of  the  best  of  its  schools.  This 
was  Uridge  AV'hirten,  elder  brother  of  Isaac  Whit^cn.  now  resident. 
Acute  and  accurate  by  the  nature  of  his  mind,  critical  and  profound 
by  the  character  of  his  scholarshij),  he  served  an  humble  tutorship 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  >^250.  maintaining  upon  it  himself  and  wife, 
and  yet  evinced  the  while  a  familiarity  with  the  languages  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  that  well  entitled  him  to'  a  nnjre  exalted  post. 
After  a  short  term  here,  and  a  still  shorter  one  at  Bulfalo,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  tliirty-tive.  In  the  classical  department  there 
was  also  for  a  brief  ])eriod  a  IMr.  Philips,  a  jileasant  teacher,  of 
gentlemanly  carriage,  brother  of  the  late  liev.  Dr.  Philips  of  Xew 
York  city.  Toward  the  latter  years  of  the  school's  existence,  the 
place  was  tilled  by  George  F.  Comstock,  a  iiard  working,  am- 
bitious man,  just  from  Union,  who  has  since  made  his  mark  as  a 
leading  jurist  of  Central  Xew  York,  and  a  judge  of  its  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  teachers  in  the  English 
branches  was  Silas  Kingsley,  and  remarked  he  truly  was  wherever 
he  went,  for,  towering  at  least  a  foot  above  the  tallest  man  of 
any  assemblage,  he  could  not  foil  of  being-  the  observed  of  all 
observers.  His  shoes  havin;::  been  one  day  left  out  for  blacking, 
they  soon  gathered  around  them  an  astounded  group  of  boys, 
who  seenu'd,  as  if  for  the  lirst  time,  to  take  in  the  full  measure 
of  his  vastness,  and  to  conii)rehend  the  adage  :    "  Ex  pede  Her- 
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culeni.''  B'.it,  <x\uul  as  lu'  was,  lie  wus  inotVc*n?ive  to  bis  pupils, 
and  not  only  kiml,  but  a])t  and  skillful,  in  indoctrinating;  tliein 
with  the  fundaniriital  principles  of  Aritbnictic  and  Grammar.  In 
company  \\ith  Mr.  Philips,  be  afterwards  kei)t  a  commercial  and 
classical  school  in  the  \  ilhiL'^e,  next  for  nniny  years  carried  on  a 
similar  ami  bi<;hly  successful  one  in  the  <-ity  of  llutlalo.  lie  died 
a  respected  citizen  of  that  place. 

Other  Enulish  teachers  were  Mr.  Bartlett's  brother  Dudley,  less 
of  a  scholar  than  bis  chief,  but  an  adept  in  ])enmansbi))  and  in 
book-keeping-,  and  convenient  as  bis  treasurer,  steward  and  facto- 
tum; his  brother-indaw,  ^Ir.  "Warring,  best  remembered  for  Ijis 
motherly  wife,  and  whose  sons  have  themselves  since  bad  success 
as  heads  of  boardin<x  schools ;  James  Walker,  whose  promise  of  a 
useful  career  was  cut  short  by  an  early  deatli,  and  others.  There 
were  also  French  and  drawinij  masters,  and  a  master  for  would-be 
performers  on  the.Hute. 

There  was  no  established  curriculum  of  study,  the  choice  being 
mostly  left  with  the  paients.  In  quality,  the  teaching  was  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  advanced  schools  of  the  State  which  were 
cotcmpoi'ary  with  this  one,  though  not  as  good  as  that  which  they 
now  supply,  excepting  only  in  the  department  of  natural  science, 
in  which  even  at  the  present  day  it  has  few  superiors.  Among 
the  studies  in  Engli>h,  spelling  and  rcadino-  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned as  receiving  thorough  attention.,  and  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  success.  Jie>ides  the'  daily  lessons  in  sj.cHing,  opposir.g  classes 
were'j^frequently  formed,  the  components  of  each  being  choseri  by 
two  leading  ex]>erts  from  the  rest  of  the  school.  This  excited  to 
rivalry  and  quickened  the  ambition  for  excellence.  AYebster  sup- 
plied the  s}>eller  in  use,  and  reading  was  done  from  the  old  Eng- 
lish reader  of  ^lurray,  directed  by  much  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  ol  the  teaclier.  English  grammar  furmed  a  drill  for  the 
students  of  English,  but  for  those  wtio  studied  the  ancient,  f/irir 
grammars  were  deemed  an  ample  e(pii]>mcnt  for  modern  speakers 
and  writers.  .Arithmetic,  it  c:in  not  be  said,  was  exhaustively 
handleil;  rules  were  connnitted  whereby  sums  were  succes>full\' 
worked,  but  faint  conception  was  gotten  of  the  principles  which 
established  these  rules.  Pike  and  Daboll  had,  ere  this,  gone  to 
rest,  and  Adams  was  the  author  relied  on.  As  for  the  book  '*■  intel- 
lectual," I  well  remend^er  the  first  copies  that  made  their  appear- 
ance, ^ly  own  never  got  dog-eared.  Besides  hobbling  through 
two  dozen  pages  or  so  of  these  "  sums  in  the  liead,"  the  most  that 
I  gained  from  it  was  the  assurance  conveyed  in  the  preface,  set  in 
very   big    capitals,  that  "what    man    has    done    jr.vx    .mav    do," 
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which  means,  I  |)I■e^u^u^  that  as  there  have  been  Zerah  Colburiis 
and  other  aritlinietical  prodigies  in  the  pa-^t,  so  may  others  arise  in 
the  future — fact  thoucrli  it  may  be,  yet  of  small  puri>ort  to  tlie  less 
exccjitional  of  the  race.  (Geography,  civil,  not  ])hysical,  was 
studied  of  comsc,  but  of  the  world's  political  changes,  as  well  of 
the  course  of  its  history.  Ancient  European  or  even  American, 
the  barest  outlines  alone  were  imi).irted.  There  were  exercises 
in  composition  and  in  elociitiun,  but  no  lessons  were  learne<l  in 
rlietoric  or  English  literature:  nor  was  there  instruction  in  ])hysi- 
ology,  or  in  philosophy,  natural,  mental  or  moral.  It  was  the 
grammar  of  Adams,  likewise,  .\dams  of  P^dinburgh,  not  him  of 
America,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  all  the  scholars  in  Latin. 
From  this  they  were  juit  into  the  Ilistoria  Sacra  or  the  Latin 
lessons,  ami,  while  still  plying  the  grammar  were  advanced  by 
degrees  through  C'icsar  and  two  or  three  of  the  orations  of  Cicero 
to  Virgil  Delphiiii  or  the  edition  of  Cooper.  For  learners  in 
Greek,  Goodrich  and  Valply  furnished  the  grammars  made  use 
of,  and  the  "Les>ons"'  were  the  step})ing  stones  by  which  they 
progressed  to  the  (ira'ca  3Iinora  and  Homer.  As  for  comjtosiug 
in  either  of  those  languages,  it  never  was  thought  of;  th2y 
were  deod  beyond  a  doubt,  and  no  Arnold  had  yet  appeared  to 
assist  in  their  resurrection.  Both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  prosody 
was,  I  fear,  too  little  insisted  on,  and  scanning  too  often  caught 
up  as  a  trick  of  the  ear.  Ponies  were  unknown,  nor  were  there 
classical  maps,  models,  diagrams,  illustrative  prints  and  his- 
torical comments  as  at  present.  Was  it  a  fault  of  the  teaching 
or  was  it  due  to  the  incapacity  of  the  pupil  that  his  imagina- 
tion was  not  enkindled  by  the  poetry  and  elot^uence  of  the  classi- 
cal authors  he  studied,  or  his  taste  delighted  by  the  sweetness  and 
smoothness,  the  terseness  and  ju'lnt  of  their  expression  ?  We  jtre- 
fer  to  impute  it  ratltor  to  juvenile  dullness  than  defective  instruc- 
tion, since  we  know  there  was  no  lack  of  sense  of  these  beauties 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  nor  of  an  inclination  to  discourse  upon 
them  to  ears  however  inditVerent  and  inattentive. 

An  able  coiumittee  of  gentlemen  who  reported  uj)on  an  exam- 
ination of  the  school  whieli  they  attended  in  Jime,  1828,  and  of 
whom  six  of  the  nine  had  been  nurtured  in  college,  were  pleased 
to  say  that:  "The  plan  of  this  institution  and  the  mode  of  in- 
struction apj)ear  to  us  to  equal  if  not  to  surpass,  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. "'  Had  these  gentlemen  been  familiar  with  the 
very  best  of  the  then-existing  schools  of  New  England,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  would  have  accorded  such  uncjualified 
praise  to  this  one.     For  good,   thougli  it  was  as   contrasted  with 
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those  of  its  iioiLjIiborliood,  it  was  not  uiihur})as>e(l  by  some  of  its 
coteniporarios,  ami  fell  short  of  tlic  t-xci'llLiuH,'  oi  very  many  modern 
scliools.  Yet  of  its  small  j)ro)Mirt.iun  of  caiidiilates  for  colleg-e  some 
became  luLih-oration  men,  and  the  majority  maintained  a  rcspecta- 
■  r-  V. ,.  ble  rank;  wliilc  of  those  who  titled  for  Imsiness  most  were  compe- 
tent and  useful  in  the  jiosts  tiiey  occupied. 

Besides   the  annual   examiiiations    there   were    exhibitions   too, 

I  ,  which  were  lield  in  one  of  the  eluirches   of  the  village,  -when  the 

pupils  displayed  themselves  in  declamation  and  other  exercises  to 
crowds  of  indulgent  friends.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  an  ex- 
tant programme  of  one  of  these  di-<plays  appears  in  some  instauces 

;  to  reveal  both  the  natural  bent  and  the   eventual   standing  of  the 

respective  speakers,  so   much  do  tlie  selections  chosen  accord  with 

.      :  the  subsequent   career  of  these   youthful  orators.     But   in   otlier 

cases  it  does  not  seem  equally  evident  that  "the  child  is  father  to 
the  man ;"  since  in  the  cast  of  a  colloquy  entitled  the  Conjuror, 
which  was  enacted  by  some  of  these  High  School  boys,  I  find  that 
Hon.  John  F.  Seymour  figured  as  Aunt   Betty   Wrinkle,  the  late 

;.,  ,  Judge    Johnson  was   Mr.   Bluster,   and  Professor  Dana  of    Xt-w 

Haven  was  only  Jack. 

The  morals  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  school  were  carefully 

looked  after,  and   but  a  small  proportion   of  those  here  educated 

i      •         were  subsequently  the   victims   of  evil   habits.     This  supervision 

V,    •  •  ,  -  was  extended    to    the   play-ground,   to   the   dining   and   sleeping 

,,,  ;     rooms  as  well  as  the  school  room.     At  table  a   matron   sat   at  one 

end  and  the  principal  at  the  other,  the  teachers  being   interspersed 

with    the  scholars,    and    any   breach    of   decorum    was    instantly 

■j.  ;  •,  ■  checked,  or  punished  if  gross,  by  a  mark, 'for  future  atonement. 
The  fare  was  not  altogether  such  as  the  boys'  parents  would  have 
been  contented  to   live. on  ;  yet  it  was  of  a  grade  quite  as  good  as 

,,.  ;.i-;i  .  that  of  most  other  Dotheboys  halls.  If  it  was  not  a  l>elmonico's 
in  luxurious  elegance,  it  was  very  far  from  being  a  Shepherd's 
Fold  in  starving  scantiness.  When  the  conventional  hash  was 
pressed  upon  them  with  true  boarding-house  frctiuency,  complaints 
were  silenced  by  tlie  assurance  of  one  of  their  sujteriors  that 
hash  was  "an  excellent  beverage.''     Of  a  still  more  Avatery  consis- 

I'M  .ii!  tence  was  the  once-desiccated  cod  that  was  at  times  served  ujt  for 
breakfast  in  bits  which  swam  iu  an  unusual  allowance  of  fluid  ;  so 
that  Breesc  was  fully  justified  in  asking,  as  he  extended  his  plate 
to  the  professor  of  chemistry,  that  the  latter  would  be  pleased  to 
help  him  to  uiore  of  "  the  codfish  in  solution.''  An  imperfect  set- 
tling of  the  coH'cc,  or  the  too-frequent  recurrence  of  salt  fish  for 
breakfast,  was  visited  upon  the  cook  with  the  malediction: 
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^  "  Ann  Jones,  Ann  Jones,  '  .     ,.  .  ,  i 

^^.  I,,,        Fish  skins  and  niai-k'rel  bones."  , 

The  diiihif,' room  was  at  first  in  the  basi'iiieiU  of  the  priiieijml 
buildinir,  but,  wlion  a  now  school-liousc  was  erected,  an  adtlitional 
story  was  put  on  the  old  one  whieli  was  now  used  for  a  dining 
hall,  its  tirst  story  being  devoted  to  tlie  kitebcn  and  laundry. 

This  old  school-house,  how  the  memory  of  it  brings  back  inci- 
dents of  the  past  !  among  others,  cf  the  spelling  class  twice  seut 
back  to  their  seats  for  an  unconned  lesson,  all  ttf  them  failing  to 
get  over  the  word /x/rtv/A/,  and  of  one  sulky  member  of  it  in  par- 
ticidar,  who  refused  further  study  an<l  sat  in  mooily  idleness, 
which,  when  the  master's  rawhide  M-as  brought  down  upon  his 
desk  with  resounding  vehenu'nce  coupled  with  an  intimati(jn  of  a 
still  more  sensitive  a])}>lication  of  it,  so  inflamed  the  wrath  of  this 
high-temjjered  youth  that  he  took  occasion  at  the  next  recess  to 
slij»  away  from  the  premises  altogether,  and  for  a  fortnight  became 
the  object  of  most  anxious  search  to  princi{)al  and  to  parent.  He 
was  found  at  last — his  parcdhJ  still  incomplete — husking  corn  for 
a  neighboring  farmer.  Poor  Piatt !  a  plucky  but  a  wayward  boy, 
he  went  afterwards  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor,  got  into  the  Texan 
navy,  and  fell  at  last  in  the  distant  province  of  Yucatan,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  code  of  honor. 

I  remember,  too,  how  the  school  was  startled  one  morning  by  the 
descent  of  a  blinding  cloud  of  dust  and  plaster  that  came  down  in 
its  midst,  witli  the  prospect  of  a  still  more  startling  liuman 
shower  to  follow.  The  half-story  over  head  was  without  a  floor 
and  used  only  as  a  lumber  and  drying  room.  The  only  way  to  its 
stairs  was  along  the  length  of  the  school  room.  One  of  the  maids, 
had  gone  up  to  it  before  school  hours  with  a  basket  of  clothes 
from  the  wash  tub,  and  was  hanging  them  up  to  dry,  when  she 
incautiously  stepped  from  a  joist  upon  the  frail  plastered  ceiling, 
and  in  a  moment,  was  suspended  a  helpless  spectacle,  between  the 
upj)er  aiul  the  nether  flight. 

What  shall  I  relate  of  incidents  of  the  play-ground  audits  occu- 
pants that  would  be  in  any  wise  characteristic  of  this  play-ground 
or  these  especial  players?  AVhen  and  where  have  there  been  bovs 
who  did  not  delight  in  l)all,  in  marbles  and  in  kites,  in  racing  and 
in  wrestling,  and  in  other  sports  of  the  yar>l  and  the  fleld,  or  in 
pomp  and  jirisoner's  ba:?e  as  they  glided,  skate-shod,  over  some  ex- 
tended glassy  plain  ?  T  may  mention  that  it  was  on  the  play- 
ground that  the  chemical  jtrofessor,  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled school  and  a  group  of  invited  guests,  gave  the  nitrous  oxido 
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to  some  six  or  eiglit  of  his  class.  As  ho  succL'ssiveiy  choked  otftlie 
eager  and  bewildered  suckli[iix>=,  how  variously  lliey  wereaftcctod! 
to  one  it  was  in  tnUii  a  Inui^'liiii!^  y^as,  while  another  it  dissolved  in 
tears,  one  broke  forth  in  ujlowing  eloquence,  another  in  att'ectiii;^ 
terms  a|)ostr.>]t]iizL'd  his  Dulcinea,  tlie  hidden  treasure  of  liis  heart, 
and  yet  anotlier,  like  a  maddened  l)ull,  burst  throu'4-h  all  restraint 
and  with  niTLrressive  rage  drove  his  companions,  hclter  skelter,  frotn 
the  field.  Shall  I  tell  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  shamo  enacted  here":' 
as  of  the  tierce  encounter  that  was  once  waged  between  two  Vir- 
ginian brothers  of  the  school,  slips  from  the  early  cavalier  stock  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  and  wagcil  <o  des])erately  that  the  unitt'd  etforts 
of  two  of  the  teachers  were  hardly  able  to  quell  it  y  Turning  out- 
ward frDiu  tin'  premises,  shall  I  recount  the  insults  received  from 
the  urchins  of  the  village,  when  a  squad  of  ^Ir.  Bartlett's  boys  in 
blue  made  an  apiiearance  within  their  range  ;  or  the  equally  un- 
generous attacks  they  themselves  made  on  the  country  lads  who 
went  V)y  their  grounds  in  coming  to  or  going  from  the  town  ?  No  ! 
let  us  pass  all  this,  for  boys  are  apt  to  be  quarrelsome  and  cruel, 
and  the  tormented  easily  becomj  tormentors,  as  slaves  have  proved 
themselves  the  worst  of  tyrants. 

The  new  school  house  stood  on  the  furtlier  side  of  the  play- 
ground, some  hundred  feet  east  of  the  original  mansion,  with  a 
north  and  south  direction.  It  was  not  far  in  advance  of  a  great 
barn — the  old  barn  si.ill  so  redolent  of  precious  memories  of  the  fun 
it  yielded.  This  new  'school-house  was  three  stones  in  height,  two 
of  them  of  wood,  resting  on  a  high  ])asement  of  brick.  It  had  en- 
trances on  eacli  side  to  the  roonis  below,  and  stairways  leading  to 
the  story  above.  These  lower  rooms  were  designed  to  be  used 
by  the  boys  wlien  not  on  duty  in  school  or  absent  at  play,  where  they 
were  sheltered  in  bad  weather  and  where  they  stored  their  etlects. 
The  story  almve  coiitain''d  the  school  room  and  four  apartments 
for  I'ecltations,  one  in  each  corner.  The  third  story  was  one  large 
dormitory,  a  small  chamber  oidy  being  set  off  from  it  for  the  mas- 
ter's own  use,  from  which  he  saw  his  flock  housed  for  the  night 
and  rang  them  from  their  slumbers  in  the  morning.  When,  at  a 
later  date,  still  another  l)uildiiig  was  2)ut  up  for  school  purposes, 
for  Mr.  Hart  kit  was  given  to  novelties  and  change,  the  one  last 
dcscril)cd  was  converted  into  apartments  devoted  to  lodging  and 
sleeping.  As  this  latter  was  now  arranged,  a  very  narrow  central 
hall,  barely  wiile  enough  for  the  passage  of  one  }>erson,  traversed 
each  of  the  stories  from  end  to  end  between  rows  of  rooms  on  the 
sides,  but  had  no  communication  with  either,  except  by  a  small 
curtained  window,  four  by  six  inches  in  size,  that   was  set   in  the 
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wall  of  lat-h.  It  tciniinati'il,  in  nn?  of  llie  stories,  in  the  simctiuii 
of  the  iiiiii(ii):il.  at  the  rear  end  uf  the  buiMiiiy,  wheiiee  stairways 
upwanl  ami  .lowiiwanl  reached  tr)  the  liallway.s  above  and  helow; 
thns  lie  alune  had  access  to  thcni,  ooutrolled  the  coverings  of  the 
windows,  ami,  by  means  of  these  loojilioles,  could  oversee  the  occu- 
pants unbL'known  to  themselves.  Of  these  occupants  every  room 
liad  two.  Privacv  was  out  of  the  question,  since  none  knew  when 
the  slippi'red  step  was  approaclnni;,  or  the  uncovered  eye  directed 
upon  him. 

The  later  built  school  house  was  still  more  unique  in  its  charac- 
ter. In  plan  ami  internal  arrano-ement  it  was  copied  from  the 
academy  at  Lowville,  thonijh  its  exterior  mioht,  in  one  aspect,  have 
seemed  an  imitation  of  the  I'antheon  at  Rome.  It  stood  farther 
eastward  than  the  former  ones  and  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  was 
of  brick,  of  the  heicrht  of  two  stories,  but  consisting  of  onh'  one 
room;  was  semi-circular  in  form  and  with  its  flat  side  aiul  entrances 
toward  the  street.  Arouml  the  inside  of  the  whole  half-circle  were 
ranged  two  series  of  stalls,  one  above  the  other,  and  wide  enough 
for  a  single  desk  in  each.  Here  sat  the  students  with  th.eir  faces 
toward  the  wail,  com])letely  shut  off  from  their  neighbors  by  a 
wooden  partition,  and  visible  only  to  the  master,  who,  like  a  spider 
in  the  midiUe  of  his  web,  occupie<l  the  centre  of  the  opposite  front. 
Under  espionage  so  complete  all  communication  was  impossible', 
the  boy  might  be  dreamy  and  indolent,  he  could  not  play  with  his 
fellows.  Ijctween  the  school  room  and  tiie  lodging  rooms  boys 
were  surely  never  held  in  tiruier  grip. 

These  peculiar  constructions  i-cveal  the  lea<t  attractive  of  ]\Ir. 
Bartlett's  traits,  and  those  which  were  especially  repulsive  to  his  pu- 
pils. For  although  he  was  a  diligent  ami  careful  teacher,  though  he 
aimed  to  l>e  hoiiorabic  himself,  and.toimbut.' iiis  boys  with  principles 
of  manliness  and  virtui',  and  though  he  reall\' i'tlt  a  dee]>  interest  in 
the  well-doing  of  all  oi'  them,  he  showed  too  little  confidence  in  their 
integrity,  and  so  tailed  to  secure  their  own  in  his.  lie  seeme<l  want- 
ing in  that  considerate  toleration  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth, 
that  trust  in  their  future  >\  hich  formed  such  loveable  features  in  the 
character  -•rthe  good  doctor  of  Uugby,  who,  as  Tom  lircwn  said, 
*'does  really  treat  one  optidy  and  like  a  gentleman,  and  as  though 
one  was  working  with  him."'  And  yet,  alt-er  all,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  31  r.  liartlett  was  not  wholly  singidar  in  his  ideas  or  in 
the  modes  of  tiieir  manifestation ;  to  some  extent  they  were  the 
product  of  tlie  time.  Moreover,  if  suspicious  and  untrustt'ul,  he 
was  just  in  his  requirements,  and  firm  and  consistent  in  the  exercise 
of  them,  so  that  though  he  lacked  the  spontaneous   and   unlimited 
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respect  of  Iiis  jjupils,  he  secured,  at  least,  their  ohedience.  And, 
finally,  if  he  lacked  the  hi^liest  i;ra<le  of  scliolarship  himself,  he 
could  rightly  esliniate  its  value  iti  otliers;  he  knew  what  good 
teaching  sliouM  he  and  provided  his  institution  with  the  best  that 
could  be  obtaiiKil. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  educated  at  the  High  School  I  am 
unable  to  state.  There  was  an  average  annual  atten<hince  of  up- 
wards of  forty,  of  whom  some  remained  four  or  five  years,  the 
most  for  a  shorter  period.  The  larger  number  of  them  were  from 
TTtica,  but  they  were  present  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  from  Connecticut,  ^Michigan,  Xorth  Carolina,  Virginia,  &c. 

Among  those  who  became  more  or  less  distinguished  were  the 
two  eminent  professors  of  Yale  College,  James  I).  Dana  the  natur- 
alist, and  S.  Wells  Williams  the  Chinese  scholar;  the  late  Alexan- 
der S.  Johnson,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  and 
afterward  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  late 
Morris  S.  Miller,  Brev.  Brig.  Gen.,  U.  S.  A.;  and  his  brother,  the 
late  John  B.  Miller,  consul  at  Hamburg ;  the  late  Lewis  Cass,  Jr., 
charge  and  then  minister  at  the  court  of  Home  ;  the  late  W.  F. 
Williams,  missionary  in  Turkey;  and  the  late  Isaac  Smith,  inventor 
of  a  process  for  the  condensation  of  milk.  Former  pupils  of  the 
school  now  living  in  Utica  are  John  ¥.  Seymour,  Edward  S. 
Brayton,  Thomas  W.  and  Alexander  Seward,  Erastus  Clark, 
Arthur  ]M.  Beardsley,  and  Theodore  Pomeroy. 

A  fire  which,  in  the  year  1835,  destroyed  the  second  of  the 
school  structures — the  one  which  was  at  that  time  used  for  lodging 
and  recitations — caused  the  disruption  of  the  establishment,  and 
so  far  embarassed  the  jirincipal,  wlio  was  never  quite  at  ease  in  his 
finances,  that  he  abandoned  the  field.  Removing  to  Ponghkeepsie, 
and  his  reputation  going  with  him,  he  there  set  up  what  lie  termed 
the  College  Ilill  Sehool,  which  was  soon  a  fiourishing  seminarv, 
and  which  he  continued  until  his  death. 

His  wife,  a  large,  stylish,  lady-like  }>erson,  and  Avho  had  proved 
a  most  useful  companion  and  help-mat e  during  his  later  career  in 
Utica,  was  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  seveiity  passengers  who 
perished  in  the  burning  of  the  ill-starred  Henry  Clay  on  its  trip 
from  All)any  to  New  York  in  October  1852.  Mr.  Bartlett 
survivetl  a  few  years  longer,  and  was  married  again. 

Tlie  school  house  which  he  last  used  here,  too  unpractical  in  form 
to  be  of  service  for  any  other  purpose,  stood  for  some  years  dilap- 
idated. And  when  it  was  torn  down,  there  was  left  nothing  of  the 
Utica  Gymnasium  but  the  original  and  now  degraded  mansion  of 
Dr.  Wolcott. 
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THE  BIRDS   OF  OXEIDA  COUXTY,  XEAY  YORK, 
AXD  OF  rrS  IMMEDIATE  YICIXITY. 

[Read  before  the  Society  April  26, 1380.]  '    ' 

With  the  Addition'   ok  Ouskrvations   make  during  the  BnEEDi.vG  Season' 

OF   IfNi. 


BY    WILLIA^r   L.    EALPIT,    M.    D.,  AXD 

EGBERT    BAGG, 

Associate  Member  A.  O.   U. 


The  location  of  the  County  of  Onei<la  is  of  first  importance 
when  considering  its  Bird  Fauna.  Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  State 
of  Xew  York,  of  irregular  outline,  approaching  in  shape  a  heart,  with 
one  lobe  resting  on  Oneida  Lake,  the  other  in  the  great  northern 
wilderness,  and  the  point  far  down  toward  the  head-waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  it  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  island  which  ages 
ago  rose  above  tlie  continental  sea  in  northern  Xew  York;  and 
from  the  Eozoic  in  the  northeast  corner,  a  line  drawn  in  a  southerly 
direction  across  the  County,  cuts  outcroppings  of  almost  all  the 
rocks,  through  the  Lower  Silurian,  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  as  far 
as  the  Portage  and  Chemung  Groups  in  the  Devonian, 

It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  broad  and  fertile  valley, 
containing  tlie  head-waters  of  the  Mohawk  and  of  Wood  Creek, 
and  between  theiu  tlie  old '•  carry '' of  the  early  boatmen;  the 
summit  between  the  Ilud.-on  and  the  Great  Lakes.  From  this  valley 
the  greund  rises  into  gentle  hills  in  both  directions,  only  to  fall 
away  again  to  the  sources  of  the  lUack  IJiver  on  the  north  and 
of  the  Chenango  and  tlie  Unadilla  on  the  south.  Thus  the  County 
contains  the  sources  of  rivers  flowing  to  all  four  points  of  the 
compass.  The  lUack  river  to  the  north,  the  Oneida  to  the  west ; 
both  finding  their  way  through  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  ^Mohawk  to  the  east,  and  the  Chenango  and  Unadilla  to  the 
south  ;  the  former  through  the  Hudson,  and  the  latter  through  the 
Susquehanna,  reaching  the  same  destination. 

Tlie  rain  fall,  though  \ye  are  unable  to  give  the  figures,  is  large, 
and  the  temperature  is  not  only  low  in  average,  but  is  extremely 
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variable, especially  in  winter;  changes  of  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit 
witliin  twenty-four  hours  occurring  in  almost  every  season. 

In  a  general  way,  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be  favorable  to  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  in  fact  of  all  vegetation;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  northern  part  of  the  County,  the  soil  is  culti- 
vated so  comj.letely  that  but  little  of  the  native  forest  remains. 
With  such  location,  topography  and  climate,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  fauna  '■'Canadian"  rather  than  "  Alleghanian," 
especially  when  we  ol)serve  in  our  woods  the  absence  of  the  tulip 
and  the  chestnut,  common  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  a  short 
•distance  west  of  us;  and  we  miss  the  whistle  of  "Bob  White," 
and  the  mournful  call  of  the  "  Common  Dove,"  which  are  not 
uncommon  sounds  a  comparatively  few  miles  away. 

Instead,  our  woods  are  largely  made  up  of  maple,  beech  and 
conifers,  and  we  find  breeding  within  our  limits,  such  strictly 
Canadian  birds  as  the  Golden-eye  Duck,  the  White-throated  Spar- 
row, the  Canadian  Fly-catching  Warbler,  the  Winter  Wren,  and 
both  the  Hermit  and  Swainson's  Thrushes.  The  list,  however, 
shows  some  birds  far  removed  from  ''Canadian,"  and  perhaps 
further  investigation  in  the  southern  part  of  the  County  might 
add  more. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
M.  D.,  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy, 
U.  S.  Department  of  xVgriculture,  who  kindly  reviewed  the  list 
while  in  the  rough,  and  made  several  valual)le  additions ;  to  Messrs. 
A.  L.  Brainard,  of  Oneida,  and  A.  Ames  Ilowlett,  of  Syracuse,  for 
information  regarding  the  occurrence  of  birds  at  Oneida  Lake;  and 
to  several  others,  who  are  properly  credited  in  the  appropriate 
places. 

The  list  is  not  put  forth  as  complete.  It  is  the  work  of  several 
years,  but  there  are  many  parts  of  the  County  which  we  have 
scarcely  visited. 

We  have  included  quite  a  number  of  birds  for  which  we  have 
no  positive  Oneida  County  record,  having  found  them  in  the 
neighboring  counties,  and  having  no  doubt  of  their  occurrence  in 
this.  In  all  such  cases  we  give  the  location  of  the  record,  and  to 
cover  such  extra  liniital  records  we  have  called  this  paper  "A  List 
of  the  Birds  of  Oneida  County  and  its  Immediate  Vicinity." 
Only  those  liirds  are  given  as  breeding,  for  which  we  have  positive 
records,  though  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  all  those  given  as 
"  summer  residents  "  nest. 
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We  submit  tlic  list  to  our  bircl-bning  friomls,  for  wliat  it  is 
worth,  only  addiiii]:  in  conclusion,  that  every  item  of  which  we 
have  not  Dcr-nnal  knowlci-lij^e,  is  so  given,  with  our  authority;  and 
that  our  principal  effort  lias  been,  not  to  make  the  list  as  large  as 
possible,  but  to  miik*'  it  positively  accurate. 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  September  1st,  ISSG. 


William  L.  Ralph,  M.  D., 
Egbert  Bagg. 
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1.    Colymbns  holbcellii  (Reinh.).  .•  .  '  2. 

Holbairs  Grebe, 

A  female,  taken  out  of  a  Hock  of  five  or  six,  ou  the  Mohawk  iu 
1867. 


2.  Colymbus  auritus  Linn-.  .  ''    '  3. 

Horned  Grebe. 

>■  ■  %j 

A  not  uncommon  migrant.     "Common  in  Lewis,  Herkimer  and 
Hamilton  Counties,  in  fall  migrations.'' — {Jlerriam.) 

3.  Podilymbus  podiceps  (LtN-N).  :  ,  •  6. 

Pled-billed  Grebe. 

Xot  uncommon.     See  Galinula  galeata. 


4.    Urinator  imber  (QrxN.).     n  ■''■'■■-"■  .  7. 

lioon. 

Common  at    Oneida  Lake.    One  taken   near    Utica.      Common 
summer  resident  in  Herkimer  an<i  Hamilton  Counties.     Breeds. 
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10       5.    Stercorarius  parasiticus  (Linn.).  t  37^ 

,i»i.  ,         Paraslllf  Js«ci;or. 

S.      •    A  young  specirnon  of  this  bird  was  taken  Aiiijust  22,  18>'C,  on 

A.  Joe's  Lake,  Ilerkinior  County,  by  ^h:  W.  P.  Slie|iar(l.     The  bird 

was  seen  to  alight  on  tlie  lake,  and  apparently  exhausted  with  a 

long  journey,  allowed  itself  to  be  ap|)ruached  in  a  boat  and  killed 

1    .       with  a  i>addle. 


6.  Larus  argentatus  smithsonianus  Couks.  51^,_ 

American   llerrins:  CJiill.  ' 

Occurs  occasionally  throughout  the  County.     A  common  migrant 

at    Oneida    Lake.     Common    summer    resident    in    Herkimer  and 

Hamilton    Counties;    breeding   occasionally  at  Joe's   Lake;    and 

'almost   always  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  on  Canachagala  Lake,  in 

large  nuijibers;  and  for  many  years  on  the  West  Canada  Lakes. 

7.  Larus  Philadelphia  (Ohd).  60. 

Bonaparte^  Gull. 

A  common  migrant  at  Oneida  Lake,  where  the  local  name  is 
"Black  head  gull.''  Plight  of  these  birds  out  of  a  flock  of  about 
fifty  were  killed  on  the  L^tica  Water  Works  Reservoir  in  1879. 

8.  Sterna  hirundo  Linn.  '  70, 

A     •••.I''       Common  Tern.  •      :  '   -•    .,;'■'-■  U  '     '  :•   '••■■.:' |  '» 6 

Of  rare  occurrence  on  Oneida  Lake.  In  the  sj)ring  of  1885  one 
was  killed  at  Upper  South  Ray  by  31  r.  Henry  Lottie,  who  has  the 
bird  mounted  and  preserved.  3Ir.  George  D.  Chapin  of  the  same 
place,  also  rei)orts  the  bird  as  seen,  being  very  tame,  and  following 
tlie  boat  for  quite  a  long  time. 


9.    Sterna  antillarum  (Less.).  74. 

Least  Tern. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Davis   killed  a  bird  of  this  species  on  the  "  Capron 
Pond,"  so  called,  in  town  of  Xew  Ilartfurtl,  a  few  years  ago. 
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10.    Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis  (Gmel.).  77, 

Black  Tern.  >»'    * 

Several  observed  in  the  fall  of  l>^rt5  nt  Onci<l;i  Luke,  by  Mr.  A. 
A.  Hewlett,  of  Syracuse;  thouijjh  he  dkl  not  secure  them,  he  is 
familiar  with  the  species,  and  thinks  there  can  be  no  mistake.  As 
they  have  been  killed  on  Onondaga  Lake  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  this  identification. 


11.  Phalacrocorax  carbo  (bI^'N  ).  119, 

Coriuoraiit. 

One  killed  at  Oneida  Lake,  was  mounted  by  A.  L.  Brainard,  of 
Oneida.  The  Rathbun-Fowler  List,  published  at  Auburn,  records 
one  killed  at  "  L>per  South  Bay,"  Oneida  Lake,  by  3Ir.  Edward 
IL  Mann,  of  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  which  is  mounted  and  preserved  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Onondaga  Sportsmen's  Club  of  that  city. 

12.  Merganser  americanus  (Cass.).  129. 

Auierlcan  ITIergan^er. 

A  not  uncommon  migrant. 


13.  Merganser  serrator  (Lixx.).  130. 

Red-brea9ted  3fersanser. 

"A   common    summer    resident   throughout    the   Adirondacks. 
Much  more  abundant  than  the  Sheldrake.'' — (Jlerriam.) 

14.  Lophodytes  cucullatus  (Lixx.).  ,.'..,.  131. 

Ilooded  ITIergaiiser, 

A  common  migrant. 

15.  Anas  boschas  Lixn.    .  133_ 

mallard. 

A  common  miirrant. 
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16.    Anas  obscura  Qmel.  133. 

Black  Duck. 

•  A  common  miixrant.  Common  summer  resident  in  Herkimer 
and  Hamilton  Counties,  breeding  more  plentifully  tbun  any  other 
Duck 


17.    Anas  strepera  Limt.  135. 

Gad  wall. 

Two  killed  April,  1S84,  and  one  October,  1885,  at  Oneida  Lake, 
by  jMr.  A  A  Howlett,  of  Syracuse,  and  several  killed  at  the  same 
place  by  Mr.  N.  Wood,  of  Brewerton. 


18.    Anas  americana  Qmel.  137. 

Baldpate. 

"A  not  uncommon  migrant." — [Hoiolett.) 


19.    Anas  carolinensis  Gmelix.  139. 

Green-wiiiKod  Teal. 

A  common  migrant. 


20.  Anas  discors  Linn.  •  140. 

Bliie-^Tlii^od  Teal. 

,'■    i 

A  common  migrant.     A  few  probably  breed,  as  quite  young 
birds  are  occasionally  shot. 

21.  Spatula  clypeata  (Lixx.).  .  142. 

Shoveller. 

One  shot  and   another  seen  near  Utica,  April  19th,  1884.     Two 
killed  September,  1879,  at  Oneida  Lake,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Howlett. 
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22.  Dafila  acuta  (Linn.).  —^1.1  <:    -       '  14^- 

Pintail.  ' 

A  connnon  migrant. 

I 

23.  Aix  spons^  (Linn.).  144. 

Wood  Duck. 

A  common    migrant.     "A   few    remain   to  breed  near  Oneida 
Lake." — {Brain  ard.) 

24.  Aythya  americana  (Ett.).  146. 

Redhead. 

A  migrant  at  Oneida  Lake.     A  female  shot  near  Utica. 

I 

25.  Aythya  vallisneria  (Wit,s.).  147. 

Canvas-baok. 

A.  L    Brainard,  of  Oneida,  has  mounted  one   specimen  killed 
at  the  Lake. 

26.  Aythya  marila  nearctica  Stejn.  148. 

American  Scaup  Duck. 

A  common  migrant. 

27.  Aythya  affinis  (Eyt.).  149. 

Lesser  Scaup  Duck.  . 

Migrant ;  more  common  than  the  preceding. 

28.  Glaucionetta  clangula  americana  (Bonai*.).  151. 

American  Golden-eye, 

A  common    micrrant.  •   Summer   resident    in    Hamilton  County. 
Broods  of  young  birds  were  seen  iu  June,  1878  and  1879. 
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29.    Charitonetta  albeola  (Linx.).  '  .  .153. 

Bndle-Iiead. 

A  common  mifrraiit. 


30.    Clangnla  hyemalis  (Lrsx.).  164. 

Old-squa^v. 

A  rare  migrant.     One  taken  at  Utica  October  27th,  1881. 


31.    Somateria  spectabilis  (Lrxx.).  162.. 

•  . '    .  -A ' 

Kins  Klder. 

"  A  rare   migrant.     Several  have  been  killecl  on  Oneida  Lake." 
{Brainard.)  .      •.    <:t  Xi*     V,v, ,     .'.. 


;•  r  v 

32.    Oidemia  americana  Sw.  &  Rich.  .       ■    163. 

American  Scoter.  .  • 

Occurs  occasionally.     "  Shot  at  Lyons  Falls  and  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks." — {Men- lam. ) 


S^'-  33.    Oidemia  doglandi  T50XAP.  ■'""        •  Ifig. 

"White-wlnscd  Scoter. 

Two  taken  at  L'tica   in  the  fall  of  1881.     Common   at  Oneida 
Lake. 

34.    Oidemia  perspicillata  (Ltnn.).  .       ■      '  160. 

Surf  Scoter. 

A  specimen  of -this  bird  in  tlie  possession  of  ^fr.  A.  L.  Brainard. 
of  Oneida,  was  killed  at  the  lake  in  the  fall  of  1884. 
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35.    Erismatnra  nibida  (Wils.).    •  1^7. 

Uiiddy  Diiok. 

"Kathcr  conimou  migrant  at  Oneida  Lake." — {Bralnard  and 
Iloirhtt.)         ■  ■  .  .  ■' 


36.    Branta  canadensis  (Linx.).  173. 

Canada  GooHe, 

A  common  misrrant. 


37.    Olor  columbianus  (Ord).  180. 

\t1ii»tlin^  Swan. 

DeKay,  in  the  Natural  History  of  New  York,  Part  II,  saj's: 
"  In  the  \iniiihabitcd  regions  of  llcrkimcr  and  Hamilton  Counties, 
in  tliis  State,  this  species,  as  I  was  infoinu'd  by  trustworthy 
hunters,  remains  during  the  whole  year,  where  it  must,  necessarily 
breed.  The  outlet  of  Lake  Paskungamel),  or  Tapper's  Lake,  was 
specified  as  a  spot  to  which  they  were  particularly  attached." 
Several  swans,  undoubtedly  this  species,  have  been  killed  _ou 
Oneida  Lake. 


38.    Botaurus  lentiginosus  (Mo-^-TAG.).  190. 

American   Bittern. 

A  common  summer  resident.  .       '  ■ 


39.    Ardea  herodias  Linx.  194. 

Great  Blue  Heron. 

A  common  summer  resident.  "  Breeds  near  the  western  end  of 
Oneida  Lake." — {^Xvrthnij^  in  Ornithologist  and  Ooloijift,YoL  X, 
J'o'je  11.) 
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40.    Ardea  egretta  gmkl.  -  '>i,  196. 

American  E^ert. 

A  specimen  of  this  li.-indsome  bird,  a  straggler  from  the  South, 
was  taken  hy  ^[r.  A.  II.  Eysaman,  of  Eatonville,  X.  V.,  in  tlie 
spring  of  1882,  hi  the  town  of  Herkimer,  Herkimer  County.  Ik- 
reports  tliat  there  were  six  of  these  birds  in  a  tlock,  and  tliat  they 
remained  in  the  vicinity  about  a  month,  but  only  one  was  secured. 
The  bird  was  mounted  and  preserved.  Messrs.  J.  P.  &  F.  J.  Davis, 
taxidermists,  of  Utica,  mounted  a  specimen  several  years  ago, 
which  was  killed  in  the  town  of  Deerfield,  ou  the  river  flats. 


41.    Ardea  virescens  Linn.  201. 

Green  Heron. 
A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


42.     Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius  (Bodd.).  202. 

Black-crowned  Mjglit  Heron. 

A  young  female  shot  near  Utica,  August  12th,  1878.  Mr,  A  L. 
Brainard,  of  Oneida,  also  had  a  young  bird  brought  to  him  to 
mount. 


43.    Gms  mexicana  OIui-l.)-  206. 

SaudJiill  Crane. 

'A        , 

IMessrs.  J.  V.  Sc  F.  J.  Davis,  taxidermists,  Utica,  mounted  for  a 
Mr.  Catwell,  of  New  York  ^Nlills,  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  which 
<^^'"'        was  taken  in  that  village  in  the  year  1873. 


l*-?. 


44,    Rallus  virginianus  Linn.  212. 

Virginia  Rail. 

Not  uncommon. 
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45.    Porzana  Carolina  (Link.).  ....    .  214. 

Sora.  • 

A  summer  resilient.     Hrceds.     More  common  during  migrations. 


46.    Porzana  noveboracensis  (Qmel.).  215. 

I'ellow  Rail. 

One  taken  near  Utica  October  3l1.  1883. 


47.    Gallinula  galeata(LicHT.).  219. 

Florida  Gallluiile. 

Two  have  been  taken  near  Utica.  Occasional  at  Oneida  Lake. 
Very  common  on  the  marshes  of  the  Seneca  River,  where  they  are 
called  "Water  chickens,"  and  wliere  they  breed  in  great  numbers. 
June  4th,  1S79,  a  nest  was  found  containing  four  eggs.  Juue 
5th,  at  eleven  a.  m.,  it  contained  six  eggs.  The  same  day  at  five 
p.  M.,  there  were  nine  eggs,  when  the  female,  or  one  of  them,  was 
killed.  The  same  month  an  old  bird,  followed  by  a  brood  of 
young,  Avas  observed  leaving  her  nest,  which  on  examination  was 
found  to  contain  one  egg  of  this  species  and  two  of  the  I^odilymbus 
podicei»s,  all  witii  chicks  peeping  in  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
distincjuish  which  of  the  two  species  the  old  bird  was;  but  from 
these  observations  it  seems  positive  that  this  bird  not  only  shares 
its  nest  with  its  own  species,  but  sometimes  with  tlie  Grebe  also. 


48.    Fulica  americana  Gmki..  '  •"  221. 

X 

American  Cuot. 

One  taken  at  Utica.     "  Common  at  Oneida  Lake." — {Brainard.) 


49.    Phalaropns  lobatus  (LiN-.N.).  ■.r-,     .  323^ 

Northern  Phalurope, 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1881,  a  specimen  of  this  bird  was  taken 
in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  in  this  odd  nuinner.     It  was  first 
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observed  s^vnraming  about  like  a  duck,  in  a  little  pond  made  by. 
tho  meltinoi:  snow  and  the  spring  rain,  and  catching  insects  which 
were  swimming  on  tlie  surface  of  the  water.  The  bird  being  n 
strange  one  to  the  gentleman  who  observed  it,  it  was  watched 
closely  for  some  time,  but  as  tliere  was  no  means  at  hand  to  cap- 
ture it,  the  gentleman  liiially  went  about  his  work,  which  was  near 
at  band,  till  his  attention  was  again  attracted  by  the  loud  outcries 
of  the  bird;  and  on  hastening  to  the  pond  he  found  that  the  bird 
had  been  kindly  captured  for  him  by  a  large  bullfrog,  which  was 
trying  to  swallow  it.  Tie  killed  the  frog  and  secured  the  bird, 
which  shortly  died  from  tlie  rough  treatment  it  had  received.  It 
was  then  presented  to  .Mrs.  M.  T.  Brown,  of  Hecla,  who  mounted 
it  herself  and  preserved  it. 


50.    Phalaropus  tricolor  (ViEiLL.).  '  224. 

Wilson's  PhalaroiJe. 

A  specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  near  the  eastern  end  of  Oneida 
Lake,  October  6th,  188:5,  l)y  3Ir.  Morgan  K.  Barnum,  of  Syracuse. 
When  first  observed  the  bird  was  swimming  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Lake. 


51.    Philohela  minor  (Gmel.).  •        228. 

American  AVoodcoek. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


52.    Gallinago  delicata  (Oud).  230. 

"Wilson's  Snipe. 

1    ,    ■  ,-,       A  common  miirrant;  not  so  abundant  as  formerly. 


53.    Macrorhamphus  griseus'(GMEL.).  231. 

Do^vltclier.  '•". 

Two  birds  of  this    species  were  shot   near  the  eastern  end  of 
Oneida  Lake,  September  2-2d,  1883,  by  3Ir.  Morgan  K.  Barnuni  of 
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S\Tacusc.  The  same  day  he  is  coiifiilont  he  saw  a  flock  of  this  snipe, 
coiitaiuini;,  as  well  as  he  oouM  jiulge,  about  fifteen.  Tlie  two 
killed  were  single  hirds.  Two  shot  at  Oneida  Lake,  in  1880,  by- 
Mr,  A,  A.  Ilowlett,  of  Syracuse. 


54.    Tringa  maculata  Vieim..  ,.  239. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper. 

Quite  common  at  times  durini;  miijrations. 


55.    Tringa  fuscicollis  Vieili..  840. 

AVIiite-rnniped  Sandpiper. 

Three  taken  at  Utica,  October  27th,  1881. 


56.    Tringa  mintitilla  Vieill.  242. 

Least  Sandpiper. 

Several  taken  at  Utica  in  the  fall  of  1881. 


57.     Tringa  alpina  pacifica  (CorEs).  .                        .243a. 

Red-I>acked  Sandpiper.  .  ' 

One  taken   at   Utica,  October  2Tth,  1881.     Several    at  Oneida 

Lake,  October  5th,  1881.        ,^  .  .  ..               .         . 


58.    Ereunetes  pusillns  (Lixx.v  246. 

Seniipalinnted  Siindpiper. 

Common  at  Oneida  Lake  durinir  migrations. 
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59.    Calidris  arenaria  (Lin\.).  248. 

i. 

Saiiderlln:;. 

Mr.    '.    .  ...'''■ 

Common  at  OiiciJa  Lake  durini^  mii;ratioris.      ' 


W: 


60.    Totanus  melanoleucus  (Gmel).  2.54. 

* 

3^       «    '  Greater  Yellow-le;jK. 


Not  uncommon  Jurin<x  micrrations 


3 O 


61.    Totanus  flavipes  (Gmel.). 

Vellow-lesi*. 

A  common  mii^rant. 


62.    Totanus  solitarius  (WiLs.).  25G. 

Solitary  Sandpiper. 

A  common  miij^rant ;  remainuiir  till  quite  late  in  the  spring.     A 
pair  taken  May  15th,  1874. 


63.    Bartramia  longicauda  (Bkchst.).  2GI. 

■   .  Bartraaiian  Sandpiper. 

A  rattier  common  summer  resident.     BrecLls. 


64.    A  otitis  macularia  (Linn.).  ?68. 

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

A  com.mon  summer  resident.     Breeds. 
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65.    Numenius  longirostris  Wils.  204. 

lions-ltilled  Curler  . 

Mr.  A.  A.  llowlclt.  of  Syracu<c,  rcj^orts,  tluit  October  otli,  l^SO, 
at  Oneida  Lake,  a  flock  p.assed  near  enonL""!)  to  give  liiui  a  shot,  and 
though  he  did  not  secure  any,  he  is  jtosiiive  of  their  identification, 
being  familiar  with  them  and  with  the  otiier  curlews. 


66.    Charadrius  squatarola  (l^i-xx.).         ■  270. 

Blaok-bellled  Plover. 

Three  taken  at  Oneida  Lake  in  September,  1879,  by  ]Mr.  A.  A. 
Hewlett,  of  Syracuse. 


67.    Charadrius  dominicus  Mcll.  272. 

American  Golden   Plover. 

A  common  mitrrant  at  Oneida  Lake. 


68.    ^gialitis  vocifera  (Lixn.).  -  273. 

Kllldeer. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


69.    -^gialitis  semipalmata  Bonap.  274 

a 
Semlpalniated  Plover. 

f 

Common  on  Oneida  Lake  durinn;  miijrations. 


70.    uEgialitis  vrilsonia  (Ord).  ^  280. 

AVIlsoii'H  Plover. 

One  shot  near  L'jiper  South  Bay,  Oneida  Lake,  in   ISSO,  by  3Ir. 
A.  A.  Howlett,  of  Syracuse. 


I  ^  •>      I..       .     .ir;     yirr 
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•79/         71.    Arenaria  interpres  (Linn.).  '  • '"         -283. 

•r.j  Turnstone. 

V-  One  of  tliis  species  in  tlie  possession  of  Mr.  klaxon,  of  Oneitla, 

a-,v.,.  was  killed  at  Verona  several  years  a<f(),  ■    "        ■. 


72.    Dendragapus  canadensis  (Linn.).  298. 

Canada  Grouse. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  ».t  F.  J.   Davis,  taxidermists,   Utica,  mountecl  a 
pair  of  tliese  birds  killed  in  the  town  of  Greig,  Lewis  County. 


73.    Bonasa  umbellus  (Linn.).  300. 

Rufl'ed  Grouse. 

A  commou  resident.     Breeds. 


74.    Lagopus  lagopus  (Li^n-n.).  .  301. 

AVIIlow  Ptarmigan. 

"  Mr.  Romeyn  B.  Hough  has  a  specimen  of  this  species  that  was 
killed  in  the  town  of  Watson,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Lewis 
County,  May  iid,  ISTG.'' — {Hftrruon.  Preliminary  -List  of  the 
Birds  of  tlce  Adirondack  llcjioyi.) 


f:-\ 


80.      .\< 


75.    Ectopistes  migratorius  (Lixn.).  315. 

PaM8cnger  Pigeon.  , .   / 

A  common  migrant  till  within  a  few  years,  but  is  now  less 
common  than  -formerly.  Breeds  iti  Herkimer  and  Hamilton 
Counties. 


bll 
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76.    Zenaidura  macroura  (.Lin.n.).       ,     ,,.  -  316. 

lUouriiiii;;  Dove. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  S:  F.  J.  D:ivis,  taxidermists,  of  Utiea.  report  that 
they  mounted  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  some  time  ago,  which  was 
killed  in  Herkimer  Count}-. 


77.    Cathartes  aura.  (Linn.).  ,  325. 

Turkey   Vulture.  ^ 

la  ^lay,  1870,  3Ir.  Lavello  J.  Groves,  of  Westmoreland,  shot  a 
bird  of  this  species  in  that  Town,  and  had  it  mounted  and  preserved. 
AVhen  first  seen  the  bird  was  in  company  with  three  others,  in  a 
small  grove.     {Recorded,  Avk.  To/.  II,paffc  109.) 


78.    Circus  hudsonius  (Lixx.j.  331. 

inarsli   IIav%'k. 

A  few  seen  every  year.  The  birds  have  been  seen  on  Frankfort 
Hill  during  bree  ling  ?cason,  and  a  farmer  residing  there,  reports 
that  while  mowing,  his  machine  cut  off  the  lieads  of  two  young 
hawks  in  a  nest  on  the  ground.  These  could  have  been  nothing 
but  this  species. 


79.    Accipiter  velos  (\Vii.«j.  '  332.  .i* 

Sliar|>-Hlil lined  Hawk. 

Seen  occasionally.     IJrceds.     A  nest  taken  on  Frankfort  Hill  a  ; ». 

few  vears  ago.    Two  young  birds  shot  September  ISth,  1879. 


80.    Accipiter  cooperi  (BoN.vr.).        .,       ,,_  333. 

Cooper'*  Hawk.  ji.     ■    •..•  .-.    • . 

Quite  common  in  some  i>arts  of  the  County.     Breeds. 

K 
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<'.      A'l     81.    Accipiter  atricapillus  (Wii.s.).  384. 

Atuerlcan  <;ohlia\vk. 

A  speciinen  of  this  birJ  was  shot  by  tl>e  hxtc  George  11.  Ferris, 
.  }  .'  on  the  Deerfield  Hills  some  yours  ago.  He  was  hunting  grouse  in 
the  thick  brush  and  wearing  a  fur  cap,  when  tlie  hawk,  undoubtedly 
mistaking  this  head  covering  for  some  small  animal,  swooped  upon 
it;  but  discovered  its  mistake  before  striking,  and  swerving  to  one 
side,  passed  close  to  Mr.  Ferris'  head,  and  rising  among  the  trees, 
immediately  lit,  and  was  shot  from  its  perch.  The  bird  was 
mounted  and  preserved. 


82.    Buteo  borealis  (Gmel.).  337. 

Red-tailed   Iluwk. 

Common.     Breeds.  ' 


83-    Buteo  lineatns  (Gmel.).  339. 

Ked-sliouldered  Hawk. 

Bv  far  the  most  conmion  of  our  Hawks.     Breeding  plentifully. 


84.    Butec  latissimus  (Wils.).  343. 

Broad-winsfod  Hawk. 

Not   common.     Breeds.     Xest   taken    April  24th,  1883,  by  Dr. 
Langworthy,  of  New  Hartford,  in  that  Town. 


85,    Archibuteo  lagopus  sancti-johamiis  (Gmel.).    '  347t/. 

Amerlian  Roush-leffued  Hawk. 

.\  lu     Not  uncommon  spring  aud  fall. 


io    TrLl    d'^T    T'-^y.r.t. 
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86.    Aquila  chrysaetos  (Linn.).  349. 

Golden    E:a<;cl<>. 

A  fine  speeinicn  of  this  rnagnificent  biiil   wai  sbot  near  Frank- 
fort, Herkimer  County,  October  23J,  1885,  ,   ..^.       .,    . 


87.    Haliceetus  leucocephalus  (Linx.).    ..-  352. 

Bald  Ea^le. 

A  common  resident  on  Oneida  Lake.  , 


88.    Falco  col-umbarius  Linx.  357. 

Pii;;eon  Hawk. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  ct  F.  J.  Davis,  taxidermists,  Utica,  state  that  they 
have  had  several  birds  of  this  species  to  mount  during  sj>ring  and 
fall. 


89.    Falco  sparverius  Linx.  .  360. 

Aineriraii  Sparrow  Ilawk.  .        i 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


90.     Pandion  haliaetus  earolinensis  (fi-^rKL.).  364. 

AnnTloaii  0>*i>rej'. 

Not  uncommon. 


91.    Asio  wilsonianus  (Less).  ■    ■  < ;  •     366. 

American  I<oiiy;-oar«>d  0\%  1. 

A  common  resident.     Breeds. 


•lit   -  I . I '. . ;    i . ! ; 
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92.    Asio  accipitrimis  (Palt..).  •  ••  867. 

Short-eared  Owl. 

Not  uncommon  spring  and  fall.     A  few-  taken  near  Utica  every 
year. 


93,    Symium  nebulosum  (Forst.).  .  368. 

Barred   Owl. 

A  not  uncommon  resident.  One  fle^'  against  a  gentleman  in  one 
of  the  streets  of  the  closely  bnilt  i)art  of  this  city,  grasping  his 
clotlies  "vvith  its  claws,  was  struck  down  with  his  list  and  killed 
with  a  stone.  This  may  have  been  a  wounded  bird  which  had 
escaped  from  confinement,  but  even  if  that  were  the  case,  the 
object  of  the  attack,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  a  mystery. 


94.    Ulula  cinerea  (Gmel.).  '  370. 

Great  Gray  Owl. 

"A  rare  straggler  from  the  Xorth." — {^lerrlam.) 

Messrs.  J.  P.   tt  F.  J,    Davis,  taxidermists,  Utica,  mounted  a 

sj)eciraen  of  this  owl,  killed  in  tlie  town  of  Marcy,  in  February, 

1875. 


95.    Nyctala  acadica- (Gmel.).  372. 

Sawwliet  Owl.  • 

This  interesting  little  owl  is  not  very  uncommon  in  some  parts  of 
the  County.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Holland  Patent,  seven  or 
eight  individuals  have  been  under  careful  surveillance  this  spring 
(ISSG).  The  result  of  a  good  deal  of  hard  v/ork  in  exceedingly 
unpleasant  weather,  has  been  the  timling  of  f<uir  nests.  The  first 
was  found  ^farch  12th,  at  which'timeit  contained  notiiing;  was 
visited  again  JNIarch  25th — still  empty.  But  on  April  5th  it  con- 
tained six  eggs.  Being  left  till  tlie  seVenth,  the  complement  was 
found  to  be  seven  eggs.  It  was  situated  in  high  and  dry  woods  of 
hardwood  timber,  with  a  few  hemlocks,  about   five  rods  from  the 
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96.    Megascops  asio  (Lixx.).  373. 

Scrcecli   Owl. 

Xot  uncoiumou.     Breeds. 
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open  fieKl,  in  a  (kserted  \vooil})Cckcr's  hole  in  :i  dead  inapk'  stub,  --.^ 

twenty-two  feet  from  the  ground.  This  hole  hud  been  left  by  the 
original  wooiliieekers  at  l<^a<t  two  seasons,  h)r  in, 1885  it  contained 
a  nest  of  Hying  squirrels.  T!ie  entrance  was  round,  and  al»out 
two  inches  in  diameter,  just  such  a  size  that  the  head  of  the  bird 
exactly  tilled  it,  so  that  as  she  looked  out,  she  presented  very  much 
the  apuearance  of  an  owTs  face  fastened  against  the  side  of  the  stub.  .,  .^ 

The  hole  was  a  foot  deep,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom. 
There  was  no  nest  exce[>t  small  chips  of  rotten  wood  and  a  few 
owl's  feathers.  The  bird  would  not  leave  tlic  nest  till  she  was 
threatened  with  the  hand  several  times,  and  then  tlev,'  into  the 
nearest  tree  (a  small  hemlock),  and  sat  there  without  moving  during 
all  the  time  that  her  visitors  remained,  (about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour),  and  no  sooner  was  the  stub  left,  than  she  Hew  back  again. 
The  eggs  were  pure  white,  nearly  the  same  size  at  each  end,  and 
averaged  1.10x0.97  inches.  They  wore  variously  advanced  in 
incubation,  though  of  course  none  were  very  far  along.  The 
consistency  of  the  albumen  was  particularly  viscid,  and  the  yolk 
small  and  light  colored. 

The  second  nest  was  found  near  Holland  Patent,  April  21st,  1886, 
in  a  woodpecker's  hole  in  a  stub,  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  con- 
tained five  young,   and  one  Qgg  just  on  the  point  of   hatching. 

The  third  nest  was  found  the  same  day  about  half  a  mile  below 
Trenton  Falls,  near  the  West  Canada  Creek,  in  an  old  woodpecker's 
hole  in  a  stub,  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  hole  was  nine 
inches  deep,  and  nine  inches  across  inside,  lined  with  a  few 
feathers,  birch  leaves  and  cliips.  It  contained  seven  eggs,  nearly 
hatched,  measuring  .97x1.18,  .98x1.18,  .98x1.24,  .98x1.24, 
.98x1.25,  .99x1.21,  1.00x1.23.  The  bird  was  taken  alive  from 
the  nest. 

The  fourth  nest  was  found  April  30th,  188G,  abo'ut  one  mile 
north  of  Gang  ^Nlills,  Herkimer  County,  in  a  deserted  woodpecker's 
hole  in  a  stub,  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  swamp,  and  con- 
tained seven  eggs  on  the  point  of  hatching. 
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102.   .<      97.    Bubo  virginianus  (Gmi:i..).  '^■■■-  .3"75. 

Oreut  HoriK-d  Owl. 

,\'''.'"i'      Not  uncommon.     Breeds. 


98.    Nyctea  nyctea  (Linx.)-  376. 

]  .^1  "  Snowy  Owl. 

A  not  iincommou  winter  visitant.  .  i 


99.     Surnia  ulula  caparoch  (Mult..).  377a. 

Anierlcaii  Ilawk  Owl. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  S:  F.  J.  Duvis,  of  Utica,  have  in  their  possession 
a  mounted  specimen  of  this  owl,  which  was  killed  at  Clark's  Mills 
in  the  winter  of  1885. 


100.    Coccyzus  americanus  (Lixx.).  387. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

A  rare  summer  resident.     Breeds.     Xest  taken  in  Xew  Hartford, 
July,  1884,  by  Dr.  Laugworthy,  of  that  Town. 


101.    Coccyzus  erythrophthalmus  (Wils.).  388. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo.  « 

A  common  summer  resident.  Breeds.  This  species  sliows  its 
relationship  to  its  more  famous  European  cousin  by  occasionally 
depositing  an  egg  in  the  nest  of  some  other  bird.  This  has  been 
recorded  by  several  observers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
we  have  one  record  for  this  County.  On  July  10th,  1874,  a  nest 
of  the  Cedar  Bird  (Ampelis  cedrorum)  was  taken  in  Xew  Hartford 
which  contained  four  eggs  of  the  owner  and  one  of  this  parasite. 
I'J/.  The  nest  was  deserted,  and  apparently  had  heen  for  some  time; 
nor  could  it  be  discovered  that  incubation  had  commenceil ;  cer- 
tainly it  liad  not  in  the  Cuckoo's  egg.  [liecorded,  Bulletin  Naitall 
Orjiithological  Club,  Vol.  Il^itaijc  110.) 
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102.    Ceryle  alcyon  (Linn.i  390. 

Belted  KIiiscliMlier. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


103.    Dryobates  villosus  (;Lin-x.).  ■        ,  393. 

Ilalry  Woodpecker.  ,|   ». 

A  rather  common  resident.     Breeds.  i., 


104.    Dryobates  pubescens  (Linn.).  .  394. 

Downy  TToodpecker. 

\%  '■•■>•  ;"■{  k  -r. 

A  common  resident.     Breeds.       ,  v       ■,,. 


105.  Picoides  arcticus  (Swains.).        '  4(X). 

Arctic  Three-toed  Aroodpeeker. 

Common  in  ITerkiraer  and  Hamilton  Counties.     "Eijgs  taken," 
— [Jlcrrkn/i.) 

■     "'  '-V      '.)'[-:  -re..    I  i  r.v,.  •, ' 

106.  Picoides  americanus  Bueiim.  401. 

American   Tliree-toeil  AVoodpecker.  '  "■  ' 

A  not  uncommon  resident  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties. 


107.    Sphyrapicus  varius  (Li\y.)-  402. 

Velio \\--l»e II led  Sap«.ucker. 

A  common  summer  rcsitleut.     Breeds. 


a: 
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\'\.  'C         108.    Ceophlceus  pileatus  (LtN-v.).  405. 

<>''i*'  Piloatcd  Woodpecker.  » 

.\  ••!•*'   •"■■      llathor    r:uv    in    IKikinior    :ui<l    Iluiiultoii    Counties,   Imt    muro 
coraniou  than  formerly.     Youn;^'  binl  shot  August  17th,  18S4. 


109,    Melanerpes  erythrocephalus  (Li.\>-.).  '  406. 

ICed-headed  AVoodpecker.  - 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds.     A  nest  taken  within  the 
limits  of  the  Citv  of  Utica. 


110.    Melanerpes  carolinus  (Lixx.).  409. 

Hed-bellied  Woodpecker, 


"  A  rare  straggler." — {Mtrriam.) 


111.    Colaptes  auratns  fLrxx.).  .  412. 

F'llcker. 


An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


112.    Antrostomus  vociferus  (WiLs.).  •417. 

WhIp-poor-\\  ill. 

Mr.  .T.  P.  Davis,  of  I'tiea,  killed  otie  of  those  birds  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  of  Russia,  Herkimer  County,  and 
trustworthy  residents  of  the  same  town,  state  that  tliey  are  not 
uncommon  there. 


i■.^.|         113.    Chordeiles  virginianns  <G>fEL.).  •  420. 

Nl$;htlia\vk. 

-'"  y  A  common  summer  resident. 
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114.    Choetura  pelagica  (Ltnx.). 

■     ;  11    . 
Ciiiiniiey  SwUt.  ,^  • 

A  cominon  sumuicr  rosKlent,     IJi'ceJs. 


125 


"     ■  Ct* 


115.    Trochilus  colubris  Linn. 

Ruby-tliroated  IIniiiiiiiiii;bird.  I'    ■    .i, 

A  coramoii  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


428. 


116.    Tyrannus  tyrannus  (Lixn.). 

Kiii<:bira. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


444. 


117.    Myiarchus  crinitus  (Lixx.). 

Crested  FIjcatclier. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


452. 


118..  Sayornis  phcebe  (Lath.). 

PiKvbe. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


456. 


119.    Contopus  borealis  (Sw.vixs.).  459* 

Olive-sided  I<'l>ealelier. 

Occurs    duriuLj   mi;jrations.     "Breeds   in    Herkimer,  Hamilton 
an-l  Eastern  L 'wis  Counties." — [Mcrriojn.)  •".''■ 


120.    Contopus  virens  (.Lixx.). 

Wood  Pewee. 

X  common  summer  resilient.     Breeds. 

L 


461. 
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j^oiF^      121.    Empidonax  flaviventris  Baiud.  4G3. 

Velio w-lM'llled    Flycalclnr. 

A  not  common    summer    resident.     Breed?.       Xcst    and    eggs 

taken   at   Xorth   Lake  Keservoir,  Herkimer  Count}-,  June    '24tli, 

J  ,_         1885.     Egy;s  nearl}' hateliciK     Xest  composed  of  tine  grass,  roots, 

►  ,,^         leaf-bud    scales    of    deciduous   trees,  and   inner  bark;  lined  with 

";,-,!  ;      grass  and  tine  black  liairdike  roots.     It  w^is  sunk  in  a  raossy  bank, 

I;  .        in  the  edge  of  thick,  heavy  timber.     Pleasured:  outside  diameter, 

3.50  inches;  insiile  diameter,  2.50  inches;  depth  about  1.50  inches. 

The  eggs   were  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it  im])Ossible  to  save 

them,  and  therefore  no  measurements  can  be  given. 


122.     Empidonax  pusillns  traillii  (AuD,).  466rt. 

Traill's  Flycatclicr. 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


123.    Empidonax  miiiim"us  Baied.  467. 

I^east  Flycatclier. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


1 24.     Otocoris  alpestris  praticola  Kensh.  4746. 

Prairie  Horned  Lark. 

Common  in  spring.  Breeds.  Mr.  Fred.  Davis  took  a  nest  in 
1878.  This  bird  has  become  comparatively  comn\ou  within  a  few 
years.  In  1877  one  was  considered  quite  a  rarity,  since  which 
time  tbcy  have  become  more  abundant  yearly,  until  now  they 
appear  in  the  early  spring  in  large  tlocks.  One  observed  in  ^March, 
1885,  numbered  fifty,  and  was  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  weeds 
which  rose  above  the  snow,  witiiin  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Utica. 


125.    Cyanocitta  cristata  (.Linn.). 

Blue  Jay. 

A  common  resident.     Breeds.     I' 
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126-    Perisoreus  canadensis  (i-iNN.).        x< 

Canada  Jay. 


127 


484. 


A  common  rcs^ident  in  ITorkinier  and  ILimilton  Counties.  Young 
birds  in  the  dark  plumaire,  shot  June  24th,  IHsO.  They  are  very- 
familiar  and  amusing  about  the  camps  in  the  Adirondacks,  where 
they  have  various  names,  mostly  significant  of  their  sociable  and 
bold  character,  as  "  Whiskey"  Jack,"  "3Ieat  Hawk,"  "Moose 
Bird,"  etc.  .         ,..,. 


127.    Corvus  corax  sinuatus  (Wagl.). 
American  Raven. 


486. 


A  common  resident  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties,  and  in 
fact  throughout  the  Adirondack  region. 


128.    Corvus  americanus  Aud. 

Americiin  Crow. 

Common  all  the  year  round.     Breeds. 


488. 


129.    Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  (LiN-x.).  ^  494. 

Bobolink. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.  Breeds.  A  nest  taken  some 
years  ago  contained  four  eggs,  jKile  bluish  gray,  with  a  few  blackish 
marks  Tnd  scratches  around  tlie  Ittrger  end.  The  bird  was  taken 
with  the  nest,  and  tlie  eggs  are  still  preserved. 


130.    Molothrus  ater  (Boi)D.). 

Co\vI>lr«l. 

An  abundan*;  summer  resident.     Breeds.    ■_ 


495. 
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131.    Agelaius  phoeniceus  (f-iN-v.).  498. 

Red-wiuged  Klackbird. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     IJreeds. 


132.    Sturaella  magna  (Linx.).  501. 

ITIeadoi%Iark. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds.     Some  remain  till  very 
late  in  tbe  fall,  often  till  quite  winter  weather. 


133.    Icterus  galbula  (Lixn.).  ,  507. 

Baltiiuore  Oriole. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Creeds. 


134.    Scolecophagiis  carolin-as  (Mull.).  309. 

Ra«»t}  Blackbird. 

Several  taken  in  tlie  County.  Breeds.  Two  nests  taken  3Iay 
7th  and  iOth,  l5>80,  four  miles  north  of  Wilmurt  P.  O.,  Herkimer 
County,  X,  Y.  They  were  placed  five  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
spruce  sai>lings,  in  0})cn' marsh,  beside  a  pond,  in  the  lieavy  timber: 
composed  of  hemlock  twigs  and  grass,  and  lined  with  tine  grasses, 
(some  of  which  were  green.)  Kggs  were  lour,  pale  green,  faintly 
marked,  as  compared  with  others  of  the  >amc  family,  with 
difl'erent  shades  uf  jairplish  brown,  but  not  streaked.  They 
measured  1.03  x  .72,  l.i:3  x  ,74,  1.05  x  .72,  LOG  x  ,74. 


135.     Quiscalus  quiscula  aeneus  (_RiDGW.).  '         511&. 

Brouzed  Grackle. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds.  '     ^' 
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136.    Pinicola  enucleator  (Linn.).       -  515.        ^.^ 

Pliie   Groiibcak. 


Winter  visitor.     Xot  very  common. 


•>    -    ■•'■  ' 


137.    Carpodacus  purpureas  (Gmel.).  517. 

Purple  Fliicli. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds.     Sometimes  winters. 


1 38.     Loxia  curvirostra  minor  (Brehm).  521. 

Aiuorioaii  Crossbill. 

Seen  occasionally  in  winter.  Quite  common  as  far  south  as 
Holland  Patent  during  some  summers.  Very  common  in  summer 
in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties,  where  they  come  in  flocks 
around  the  hunters'  camps  and  gather  the  crumbs  literally  from 
under  the  table. 


139.    Loxia  leucoptera  Gmel.  522. 

Wliite-w lilted  Crossbill. 

A  winter  visitor,  but  much  less  common  than  the  preceding. 


140.    Acanthis  Unaria  (Linn.).  528. 

Itedpull. 

A  rare  winter  visitor. 


141.    Acanthis  linaria  rostrata  (CouEs).  5286. 

Greater  Kedpoll. 

Taken  at  Locust  Grove,  Lewis  County,  by  C.  H.  IMerriam,  M.  D. 
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142.     Spinus  tristis  (Linn.).  529. 

American  GoUItinch. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds.     Occasionally  winters. 


143.    Spinus  pinus  (Wn.s.).  v  ^^^• 

Pine    Siskin. 

Seen  occasionally  during  migrations.  "Sometimes  breeds  in 
great  numbers  along  the  outskirts  of  the  Adiroudacks." — (J/er- 
Ham.) 


144.    Plectrophenax  nivalis  (Linn.).  534. 

Suowllake.  ~     ' 

A  common  winter  visitor. 


145.    Pyrgita  domestica  Cuv.  ***. 

House  SparroTv, 

A  common  resident.  Breeds;  raising  several  broods  of  six 
young  each  in  a  season.  The  few  which  appeared  liere  some  years 
ago  (coming  from  those  introduced  into  Xew  York),  have  in- 
creased to  the  hordes  wliich  now  overrun  tlie  city,  and  have 
extended  into  the  country  about.  They  have  driven  our  native 
insectivorous  birds  from  their  liomes  in  our  gardens,  and  have 
filled  their  places  so  etfectually  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their 
ever  returning,  till  the  sparrows  have  been  exterminated,  or  at  the 
very  least  largely  reduced  in  numbers.  The  sparrows  have  been 
able  to  do  this,  partly  at  least,  by  the  assistance  of  mistaken 
lovers  of  birds,  who  have  built  them  houses  and  spread  food  for 
their  use.  Thus  directly  encouraging  a  bird,  undoubtedly  inju- 
rious, and  indirectly  assailing  the  birds  which  are  beneficial.  That 
the  public  has  gradually  come  to  see  its  mistake  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  the  ho]>e  of  the  lovers  of  our  native  birds  is,  that  deprived  of 
protection  and  assistance,  these  foreign  pirates  may  find  it  more 
difticult  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  future,  and  that  when  the 
public  is  fully  educated  on  the  subject,  some  strong  measures  may 
be  taken  to  destroy  them.       - 
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146.    Poocaetes  gramineus  (Qmel.).  540. 

V«'«per  Sparrow. 

An  abuiulant  siiiuiuer  rosidcut,     lireeds. 


J. 47.     Ammodramus  sandwichensis  savanna  (VVils.).  542a. 

Savanna  sparrow. 

I     ■•  .  . 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


148.     Ammodramus  caudacutus  nelsoni  Allex.  549a. 

Nelson's  Sparro^v. 

A  specimen  of  this  rare  sparrow  was  shot   near  Utica,  October 
12th  1883. 


149,    Zonotrichia  leucophrys  (Forst.).  554. 

"White-crowned  Sparrow. 

A  not  uncommon  mi2;rant. 


150.    Zonotrichia  albicollis  (.^mkl.).  558. 

Whiie-tliroatcd   Sparrow. 

A  common  mi;j:rant.  A  few  renuiin  during  the  summer.  Breeds. 
Nest  and  five  eggs,  somewhat  advanced,  taken  Juue  16th,  1886,  in 
Steuben.  j 


151.    Spizella  monticola  (Gmkl.).  ■'  559. 

Tree  Sparrow. 


A  very  commou  migrant. 
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152.    Spizella  socialis  (Wu.s.)-  -      560. 

Cliippliis  Sparroiv.  ;!  ,    i  i>  .<' 
An  ubuiidant  ^iiiniiicr  rL'-'ulciit.      Ijreoils. 


153.    Spizella  pusilla  (WiLs.).  .  ...563. 

,   I  Field   Sparrow.       i   i'  '  .  *      '      i' 

.A  summer  resident.     Breeds.  - 


154.    Junco  hyemalis  (Lixx.).  .■     "         567. 

Slate-colored  Juuco. 

A  very  common  migrant.  Comtnon  summer  resident  in  Herki- 
mer and  Hamilton  Counties.  Breeds.  A  nest  taken  June  28th, 
1880,  contained  two  perfectly  fresh  eggs  and  two  nearly  hatched. 


155.    Melospiza  fasciata  (Gmel).  ■     ..  581. 

Sonff   Sparrow.  .  ■ 

A  very  abundant  summer  resident.  Breeds.  Generally  one  of 
the  first  arrivals  in  the  spring,  often  preceding  the  robin  and  tlie 
bluebird. 


156.    Melospiza  lincolni  (Atdi  '    -  583. 

LiincoliiV  Sparrow.  ^ 

A  rather  rare  migrant.  Summer  resident  in  Herkimer  and 
Hamilton  Counties,  where  it  breeds.  On  the  13th  of  .Tune,  18TG, 
a  nest  of  this  species  was  taken  uii  the  banks  of  a  little  pond 
dignified  with  the  name  of  "Moose  Lake,''  and  situated  in  Hamil- 
ton County,  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Wilmurt  P.  O., 
Herkimer  County.  The  nest  was  placed  on  the  grouml  where  it 
was  almost  spongy  with  water,  about  two  rods  from  the  pond,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  forest.  It  was  not 
imder  the   protection  of  any   bush  or   stone,  but  was  quite  well 
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concealed  by  some  last  year's  grasses.  It  was  composed  entirely 
of  dry  grasses,  both  inside  and  out,  tlie  lining  being  neatly  made 
of  tlie  finer  spears;  and  contained  three  eggs,  a  few  days  advanced 
in  incubation.  These  measured  .74  x  .56  inches.  The  ground  was 
a  pale  greenish,  covered  with  spots  and  blotches  of  ditterent  shades 
of  reddish  brown.  On  one  of  tliem  the  spots  were  so  numerous 
as  to  become  confluent  and  almost  conceal  the  ground-color,  while 
on  another  tliey  were  much  smaller,  so  that  the  greenish  white  of 
the  ground-color  was  the  predominant  lint,  except  at  the  large 
end,  where  the  spots  became  larger  and  more  confluent,  as  indeed 
they  did  on  all  three. — {liecordtd,  BuUetin  XuttaU  Ornithological 
Club,  Vol.  Ill,  pan e  19s!.) 

June  IGth,  1881,  another  nest  of  this  species  was  taken  on 
"  Otter  Lake"  or  pond,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  locality  of  the 
first.  The  nest  was  situated  almost  exactly  like  the  other,  in  wet 
spongy  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  pond;  not  under  any  bush  or 
weed  but  quite  well  concealed  by  last  year's  grasses.  Diameter, 
outside,  3.75  inches:  inside,  2  inches;  deptii,  outside,  2.25  inches; 
inside,  1.75  inches.  It  was  composed  of  tine  grass  loosely  put 
together,  and  set  down  nearly  level  with  the  moss.  The  eggs, 
which  were  four,  sliglitly  advanced  in  incubation,  were  exactly 
like  those  taken  in  1878,  except  that  the  spots  of  reddish  brown 
were  rather  larger  and  more  marked. — {Recorded,  Bulletin  JS'uttall 
Ornitholof/ical  Club,   Yol.   VI,  page  2-16.) 

In  both  cases  the  bird  was  taken,  positively  identified  and  pre- 
served.       ... 


157.  Melospiza  georgiana  (Latu.).  584. 

Swamp  Sparrow.  ,  • 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident.     Breeds, 

■       ,   .    v.-,;.!-.-'      -v.:.  ::•:   •.-■■1.    -       ■■ 

158.  Passerella  iliaca  uMkuu.).  5S5.     j; 

Fox   Sparrow. 

A  not  common  migrant.  ."     ■ 
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159.    Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  (Ltnn.).  58t. 

To«vhee. 

One  was  taken  in  New  Hartford  October  2oth,  1881. 


160.    Habia  ludoviciana  (Lixn.).  595. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


161.    Passerina  cyanea  (Li.nx.).  598. 

ludlgo  Bnntiiii;. 

A  common  snnmier  resident.     Breeds. 


162.    Piranga  erythromelas  Vieill.  608. 

Scarlet  Tanager, 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


163.    Progne  subis  (LiNx.).       •  611. 

Purple  7Iartin. 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


164.    Petrochelidon  lunifrons  (Say).  612. 

Cllfl"  Swallow. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds.  '  '    •     • 


165.    Chelidon  erythrogaster  (Bodd.).  '  613. 

Barn    Swallow. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds; 
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166.    Tachycineta  bicolor  (Vikhx.).  614.' 

Tree  StraIlo\r. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


167.    Clivicola  riparia  (Link.).  616. 

Bank  Swallow. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


168.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis  (Acd.).  617. 

Rous:h*^vins:ed  Swallow. 

Several  pairs  nested  in  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  across  the 
West  Canada  Creek  at  Trenton  Prills,  in  1886.  One  nest  which 
was  examined  June  19th,  contained  young. 

169.  Ampelis  garnilus  Linn.  618. 

Bobenilaii  Maxwiu^. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  &:  F.  J.  Davis  report  tliat  tliey  have  killed  them 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Utica  during  several  dit^erent  winters;  the 
former  having  killed  thirty-two  within  the  limits  of  the  city  in 
one  season. 


170.    Ampelis  cedronim  (Vieill.).  619. 

Cedar  AVaxwinj;.  '  i      .  ,<:•;., 

A  common  summer  resident.  Breeds.  Often  seen  during  win- 
ter feeding  on  Mountain  Asli  berries  in  the  yards  of  the  city. 
(See  coccyzus  erythrophthalnms.) 


171.    Lanius  borealis  Vif.ill.  -  621. 

NortUern  Shrike. 

A  not  uncommon  winter  visitor. 
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172.  Lanius  ludovicianus  excubitorides  (Swains.).  622a. 

Wlitlc>ruiiii>cd  Shrike. 

A  not  uncommon  sutumcT  resident.     Breeds.    . 

173.  Vireo  olivaceus  (Lin. v.).  624. 

Red-eyed  Vlreo. 

^A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


174.    Yireo  philadelphicus  (Cass.).  626. 

Plilladelpliia  Vireo. 

One  taken  September  14th,  1880,  and  others   seen  at  the  same 
time. 


175.    Vireo  gilvns  (Vieill.).  627. 

Warbling  Vireo. 

A  common  summer  resident.  Breeds.  Xests  taken  May  27th 
and  June  12tli,  1880,  ut  Holland  Patent  and  Trenton  Falls,  were 
near  the  tops  of  hit^h  maple  shade  trees  in  villages. 


176.  Vireo  flavifrons  Vieill.  «38. 

IfelloM-llirosiieil  Vireo. 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident.  Breeds.  Xest  taken  May 
24th,  1886,  in  the  Village  of  Ilolhind  Patent,  in  maple  shade  tree, 
about  20  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 

177.  Vireo  solitarius  (U'n.s.).  639. 

Blue-lieaded  Vireo. 

Seen  occasionally.  Taken  September  2Gth,  1879,  and  September 
23d,  18S0. 
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178.    Mnrotilta  varia  (r.iNx.).  636. 

Black  and  \\  iiiir   A%  arltler. 

A  not  unconiinoii  sumiiiLV  resident.  ' 


179.    Helminthophila  ruficapilla  (Wils.).  645. 

Na!«livIIIe  "Warbler.  n    u.-    \\  •,•,;. 

Not  uncommon  during  migrations,  and  occasionally  breeds  near 
Holland  Patent. 


180.    Helminthophila  celata  (S.vY).  646. 

Oranire-orowiird  Warbler.  .        ^ 


Rare.     One  taken  September  lOtli,  1880. 


181.    Helminthophila  peregrina  (WiLs.).  647. 

Teane«*i«ec   AVarbler.  i   .  i  .'     ■  .  -    •    ■: 

''Not  rare  during  spring  migrations." — {Jlerriam.)     One  taken 
September  30tli,  1>>79.  ..       .  .,         •  . 


182.    Compsothlypis  americana  (Lixn.).  648. 

Parula  Warbler. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


183.    Dendroica  tigrlna  (Qmel.).  650. 

Cape  iTIay  W  arblcr. 

A  rare  migrant.  One  Taken  at  Holland  Patent  some  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  William  F<iu  ler,  of  that  place,  and  several  taken  in  the 
sjtring  of  lest  aiidof  1885,  at  Fish  Creek,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Brainard, 
of  Oneida. 
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184.    Dendroica  aestiva  (Gmel.).  -  652. 

Ycllo»v   ^Varbltr.  / 

An  abun«laiit  summer  resident.     Breeds,  .     '•• 


185.    Dendroica  caerulescens  (Gmel.).  6o4. 

Blaok-tliroatcd  Blue  Warbler.  ,. 

Not  uncommon  during  migrations.  A  quite  local  summer 
resident  in  northern  part  of  the  County.  Breeds.  Iti  addition 
to  the  nest  recorded  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Xuttall  Ornitho- 
loo-ieal  Club,  Vol.  5,  page  233,  tliree  nests  have  been  taken, 
May  29th  and  June  14th,  1886,  near  Holland  Patent.  They  were 
all  placed  in  maple  bushes,  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  heavy  timber  grown  up  with  maple  brush.  They  were 
loose  structures,  placed  in  an  ui)right  fork,  and  composed  in  all 
three  cases  of  strips  of  rotten  wood  held  together  and  lined  with 
fine  black  roots,  and  in  one  case  further  secured  Avith  strips  of 
the  inner  bark  of  deciduous  trees,  and  measured,  outside  diameter, 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches;  inside  diameter,  from  one 
and  three-quarters  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches ;  outside  depth, 
three  and  three-quarters  to  five  inches;  inside  depth,  one  and  a 
half  inches.  The  two  sets  of  eggs  which  seemed  normal,  consisted 
of  four  eggs  each,  one  set,  pinkish,  quite  lieavily  marked  and 
blotched  with  dark  brownish  pink,  especially  at  the  larger  end, 
and  a  few  fine  marks  and  scratches  of  a  darker  color  ;  rather  blunt 
at  the  small  end,  and  large  for  the  bird,  measuring  .75x.54, 
.72X.55,  .76  X  .54,  .72  x  .52  inches.  The  other  set  was  white, 
rather  sparsely  marked  with  lilac  and  brown  spots  and  dots, 
heaviest  at  the  large  end.  In  shape  and  general  appearance  re- 
sembling a  Redstart's,  and  measured  .66  x.50,  .64  x.51,  .66  x.ol, 
64X.51. 


186.    Dendroica  coronata  (Linn.).  6.55. 

iriyrtle  Warbler. 

An  abundant  sjiring  and  fall  migrant.     "Breeds  plentifully  in 
the  Adirondacks.'' — {JJerria/n.) 
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187.    Dendroica  maculosa  (<^'MEL ).    ' ',        '  657. 

^Tfannolia  Warblt-r. 

Quite  coinuion  cluiin;Lr  iniirratious.  A  few  remain  to  breed  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  County. 

Of  five  nests  found,  four  were  placed  in  evergreen?,  from  six  to 
tiftecn  feet  from  tlie  ground,  in  swampy  woods.  The  Hfth  nest, 
taken  July  1st,  1886,  half  a  mile  north  of  AVilmurt  P.  O.,  Herki- 
mer County,  was  placed  in  a  thick  deciduous  bush,  underneath  an 
evergreen,  in  a  clump  of  small  branches,  two  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  a  beaver  meadow  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  thick 
woods.  It  measured,  outside  diameter,  three  and  a  half  inches; 
inside  diameter,  two  an  one-eighth  inches;  outside  depth,  one  and 
three-quarters  inches;  inside,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  Composed 
of  dry  hendock  twigs,  lined  with  fine,  black,  hair-like  roots.  The 
four  eggs  which  it  contained  were  white,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  lilac  and  brown,  heaviest  at  the  larger  end,  and  measured, 
.67  X  .50,  .07  X  .50,  .66  x  .50,  .Gij  x  .50  inches. 


188.    Dendroica  pensylvanica  (Lixn.).  659. 

Cliestiiut-side   Warbler. 

A  rather  common  summer  resident.     Breeds.  '      • 


189.    Dendroica  castanea    (Wils.).  660. 

Bay-broasted  AVarMoi-. 

Several  shot  in  the  spring  of  1880. 

A  full-{)luinaged  temale  was  taken  in  Hamilton  County,  August 
6th,  1886,  by  Messrs.  W.  P.  Shepard  and  Pobt.  J.  Hughes. 


190.    Dendroica  striata  (Foust.).  661. 

Blafk-poll  \%arbler.  ( 

Very  common  during  some  migrations. 
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191.    Dendroica  blackburniae  (Oyu:i..). 

Blarkbiiriilnu  Warblor. 


14; 


A  not  uncommon  migrant.     A   few  remain  during  the  summer 
in  the  vicinity  of  IIoII.ukI  Patent. 


192.    Dendroica  virerxs  (Gmel.).  687, 

Black-tliroatt'd  Greeit  Warbler. 

A  quite   common    migrant.     Xot    uncommon   summer  resident. 
Breeds.      Xests    taken    June    4th   and    2Gtti,    1SS6.       Both    u'ere 
placed  on    a    horizontal    branch   of     a    hemlock,    about    twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  little  clump  of  branches,  but  riding  the 
horizontal  limb;  one  on  the  edge  of  a  heavy  swamp,  and  the  other 
in  a  swampy  place  in  a  large  piece  of  very  heavy  timber.     The 
nests  were  beautifully   constructed,  strong,    compact  and    deep. 
The  outer  sides  about   perpendicular,   measuring,  outside  depth, 
2.25  to  2.50  inches;  inside,  1.50  inches;  outside  diameter,  3  to  3.50 
inches;  inside,  1.75  to  2  inches;    composed  of  green  moss,  birch 
bark,  spider  web,  feathers,  line  dry  twigs  of  the   hemlock,  lined 
with  fine  strips  of  bark  and  hair.     The  eggs  were  rather  a  pointed 
oval;  one  set  of  tliree;  white  with  a  pinkish  shade,  marked  with 
fine  spots  of  darker  pink,  seeming   to   show  through,   and  'quite 
strongly  marked  over  these  with  scattering  blotches  of  light  red- 
dish brown  with  much  darker  edges.     They  measured,  .05  x. 54, 
.64  X  .52,  .64  X  .52.     The  other  set  of  two  eggs  were  white,  strongly 
blotched,  especially  at  the  larger  end,  with   different   shades  of 
brown  and  lilac,  and  measured  .70  x  .53,  .70  x  .51  inches. 


193.  Dendroica  vigorsii  (Aud.).  671. 

Pine  \<'arbler. 

"Mr.  Dayan  (at  Lyons  Falls)  took  a  fidl-plumagod  male  D. 
pinus  at  Lyonsdale,  Lewis  County,  ^lay  8th,  1877.'" — (Jftrrio/)/, 
JPrellmi/iary  List  of  t/us  Birds  of  the  A<Jiron<hirk  R<  'jlon.) 

194.  Dendroica  palmanim  (Gvkl.).  672. 

Palui  M'arblor. 

*' Occurs  (luring  migrations." — [Jltrriain.) 
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195.    Seiunis  aurocapillus  (L[.n.\.).         ,  674. 

Ovon-bird. 

A  common  summer  rL'sident.     Breeds. 


196.    Seiurus  noveboracensis  (CiMKL.).   •,  675. 

\Vater-'riirii«.ii. 

Seen   occasionally    l)otli    duiing    migrations,    and    during    the 


breed inir  season. 


197.    Geothlypis  agilis  (Wils.).  678. 

Couiiectitut  Warbler. 

One  taken  September  18tli,  1880,  and  one  September  8th,  1881. 


198.    Geothlypis  Philadelphia  (Wn.s.).  679. 

ITIoiiruiiii;  AVarbler. 

Not  common.     ^lost  ofteu  seen  during:  breedius:  season. 


199.    Geothlypis  trichas  O^in-n.).  681. 

maryland  Velio w-throat. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


200,    Sylvania  pusilla  (VViLs.).  685. 

AVIl«on'»  "Warbler. 


o    — o 


Seen  occasionally  during  migrations, 
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201.    Sylvania  canadensis  (Lixx.).  686. 

Canadian  AVarblcr. 

Very  common  <lurinrr  some  mignitioiis.  A  common  summer 
resident  in  the  northern  part  (jf  the  County,  lireeds  quite  com- 
monly in  the  northern  part  of  the  County.  Quite  a  number  of 
nests  found,  ■were  all  on  the  ground,  except  one  taken  June  '2Gth, 
1884,  near  Holland  Patent,  which  was  placed  about  18  inches  above 
the  ground,  in  a  cavity  in  the  top  of  a  slanting  stumj),  which  was 
so  covered  with  vegetation  as  to  entirely  conceal  the  nest,  which 
was  composetl  of  lino  grass,  hair-like  roots  and  a  few  pine  leaves. 
The  eggs  were  four  in  numljer,  white,  showing  rosy  before  blow- 
ing, covered  with  small  spots  of  ditVerent  shades  of  brown,  thicker 
at  the  larger  end,  and  measured  .69x.53,  .G7x.53,  .67x.o3, 
.67  X  .55,  inches.  .> 


202.    Setophaga  mticilla  (Lixx.).  :'  .  687.' 

American  Redstart. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds.  : 


203.    Anthus  pensilvanicTis  (Lath.).  ■         697* 

. V    II,  .-!     1  American  Pipit. 

Not  uncommon  during  micjrations.  •• 


204.    Galeoscoptes  carolinensis  (Linn.).  704 

Catbird. 

20^'^.    '     An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds.  .    7;. 


205.    Harporhynchus  nifus  (LrxN.).  .  705. 

Brown  Tliranlicr. 

Seen  occasioniTlly.     Breeds.     Two  nests  were  taken  some  years 
ago  in  Deerticld,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Mobuwk  river. 
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206.    Troglodytes  aedon  Vieiix.                                 "  721. 

IIoii.<e  Wren. 

A  suninicr  resident ;  not  nearly  so  conunou  as  formerly.  Breeds. 


207.    Troglodj^tes  hiemalis  ^iehx.  722. 

■  .* 

AViiiter  \Vreu. 

Not  uncommon.  Breeds.  A  female  taken  at  Utica,  !May  lYtb, 
1879,  contained  au  egg  fully  developed  except  the  shell,  which 
was  still  soft.  During  the  summer  of  1885  thirteen  nests  were 
found  near  Holland  Patent,  and  the  birds  were  watched  while 
building  twelve  of  them,  and  not  one  of  these  was  occupied.  The 
thirteenth  nest  contained  six  eggs  when  found.  One  of  these 
nests,  which  was  built  but  not  occupied  in  188-5,  was  occupied 
during  18S0,  and  a  brood  of  young  raised  in  it.  A  nest  taken 
July  16th,  1885,  (undoubtedly  a  second  laying,  as  a  nest  was  found 
with  young  in  May,)  two  miles  north  of  Holland  Patent,  was 
placed  under  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree,  in  a  small  cavity  in  the 
roots,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  composed  of  moss,  hem- 
lock twigs,  roots  an<l  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  lined,  first  with 
fine  grass  and  then  with  grouse  feathers  and  horse  hair;  a  compact 
mass  of  material,  filling  the  cavity,  and  containing  in  its  centre  a 
cosy  nest,  to  which  entrance  was  obtained  by  a  small  round  0j»en- 
ing  in  the  side.  The  eggs,  six  in  number,  were  white,  rather 
evenly  marked  with  small  spots  and  dots  of  reddish  brown,  and 
measured,  .67  x  .50,  .67  x  .49,  .65  x  .49,  .67  x  .50,  .63  x  .47,  inches. 


208.    Cistothonis  stellaris  (Liciit.).  724. 

Sliort-blHcd  ?IarsU  Wren. 

"Mr.  Itomeyn  B.  Hough  shot  two  females  of  this  wren,  October 
27th,  1877,  in  the  town  of  Xew  Bremen,  in  Lewis  County,  and 
writes  me  that  he  is  'confident  tliat  they  breed  there  every 
year.'" — [Mfrriani.  Prtluiiindry  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Adi- 
rondack I2cQio)i.) 
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209.    Cistothorus  palustris  (Wil«.).  ••  m,        ''''*• 

Lon'ir-bllled  ITIarMli  AVrcn. 

One  taken  at  XJtica,  St-jitcmbcr  2.1(1,1880.  Tliis  bird  is  very 
common  and  breeds  })lentifnlly  on  the  inarslics  of  the  Seneca  IJiver, 
where  we  have  observed  it.  Its  ])eculiar  habit  of  bnikling  several 
nests  for  every  one  occupieil,  has  been  noted  by  others;  and  wliile 
we  kept  no  accnrate  record,  our  experience  is  that  the  nuinljer  <>f 
unoccupied  nests  is  at  least  six  or  eight  for  every  occupied  one. 
It  would  seem  prol)able,  from  the  notes  above,  that  this  straiigc 
custom  is  also  practiced  by  its  spriglitly  little  cousui,  the  Winter 
Wren.  .,., 


210.     Certhia  familiaris  americana  (Bonap.).  726. 

Broiffrn  Creeper.  ^ 

A  not  uncommon  migrant.  Seen  on  several  occasions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Holland  Patent  during  the  breeding  season.  A  sum- 
mer resident  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties.  Breeds.  A 
nest  was  taken  by  C.  F,  Carpenter,  C.  E.,  in  Hamilton  County, 
about  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Wilmurt  P.  O.,  Herkimer  County, 
N.  Y.,  July  28th,  1875.  The  nest  was  in  a  heavy  forest,  concealed 
behind  a  piece  of  bark  which  had  been  partly  torn  loose  from  the 
side  of  a  spruce  tree,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  but  which 
still  remained  attached  to  the  tree  by  the  upper  end. 

Mr.  Carpenter  describes  the  nest  as  "  made  of  soft  downy  ma- 
terials, including  feathers  and  such  soft  materials  as  you  will  tin<l 
in  a  squirrel's  nest.  The  whole  bulk  not  larger  than  your  fist." 
It  containe<l  three  young  birds  with  down  only  in  tufts  upon  them, 
and  two  addled  eggs,  white,  thinly  marked  with  fine  reddish  dots 
or  spots,  and  measuring  respectively  .GO  x  .4  7,  and  .50  x  .47  inches. 
Such  situation,  under  a  loose  piece  of  bark,  is  the  usual  if  not  the 
invariable  one  for  the  nest  of  this  species,  as  all  nests  found  have 
been  so  placed. — {RtcordeJ,  Bxdhtbi  Xuttall  Ornithological  Club, 
Vol.VI.  page  I S:i.) 


211.    Sitta  carolinensis  Lath. 

AVlilte-brcasted  Nutliatcli, 

A  common  resident.     ]jreeds. 
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212.    Sitta  canadensis  Linn.  728. 

Itcd-brea<ited    Muthatch. 

Seen  occusionally  throughout  the  County  <luring  migrations,  and 
in  the  northern  part  during  the  breeding  season.  Breeds.  Xest 
taken  May  14th,  18S6,  at  Trenton  Falls,  contained  five  eggs, 
nearly  liatched.  The  liole  was  four  inches  deep  ami  tlfty  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  the  dead  top  of  an  ash,  in  a  swamp.  There  were 
quantities  of  gum  about  the  hole  and  running  down  the  tree. 
The  nest  was  composed  of  strips  of  bark,  a  little  moss  and  a  few 
featliers.  The  eggs  closely  resembled  those  of  the  white  breasted, 
except  in  size,  averaging  .02  x  .47  inches. 


213.    Panis  atricapillus  I-'I^'N.  735, 

Chickadee. 

Abundant  summer  and  winter.  Breeds.  This  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  our  winter  birds,  but  we  are  unwilling  even  to  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  whctlier  the  birds  of  winter  are  the  same  ones  which 
are  witli  us  in  summer,  or  are  micrrants  from  further  north. 


214.    Parus  hudsonicus  Forst.  740. 

lludsonlan  Chickadee. 

Dr.  ^lerriam  has  found  this  species  breeding  in  Herkimer  and 
Hamilton  Counti<'S,  where  it  is  very  local. 


215.    Regulus  satrapa  LicHT.      ••..-.'...  748. 

Golden-crowned  Klu^let.       .«. 

A  common  niiirrant,  ,.-        ,,. 


216.    Regulus  calendula  (Linn-.).  749. 

Kubycrowned   Kln;£let, 

A  common  migrant. 


n.r 
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217.    Turdus  mustelinus  Gmkl.  753. 

"IVood  Tliriifili. 

A  quite  common  summer  resident.      Breeds. 


218.    Turdus  fuscescens  Steph.  .756. 

Wilson's  TUrnsb. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


219.  Turdus  aliciae  Baikd.  -       '    757. 

Gray-clieeked  Tlirui^Ii. 


" Common  migrant." — {Merriam.) 


220.     Turdus  aliciae  bicknelli  (Ridgw.). 
Bickueli's  Tliriisli. 


"In  my  cabinet  is  a  specimen  of  this  recently  described  tlirusli, 
wliicb  I  shot  in  Lewis  County  *  *  *  *  :\[ay  24,  1873.  It  is  a 
male  of  the  preceding  year  *  *  *  " — ^Merrkun.  Prelhahwry 
IJst  of  the  Birds  of  the  AJirondack  Region.) 


221.     Turdus  nstulatus  swainsonii  (Cab.).  •  1o9a. 

Ollve-backod  Thrusli, 

A  not  uncommon  migrant.  An  abundant  summer  resident  in 
Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties.  Breeds.  Xest  taken  June 
1:3th,  1876,  between  Deer  and  Otter  Lakes,  about  twenty  miles 
northeast  of  Wilmurt  P.  O.,  Herkimer  County;  was  built  about 
seven  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  small  s[)ruce,  and  lined  entirely 
with  black  fibrous  roots,  reseudjling  horsehair.  The  eggs  were 
four,  .S3  X  .05  inch's,  green,  spotted  with  reddish. 
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222.     Turdus  aonalaschkae  pallasii  (Cab.).  759&. 

Hermit  TliriioU. 

A   (jultc    connnon    sumiiRT   resident    in    noitliern    part   of    tlio 
County.     IJreoils.     Very  coiuiuon  diuin^  migrations. 


223.    Merula  migratoria  (Linn.).  761. 

.\iiiori<-aii  Itoltiii. 

A  vory   abundant  suuinicr    resident.      Breeds.     Some  are  seen 
almo>t  rverv  winter.  '  . 


224.    Sialia  sialis  (Lin.v.).        ^       ^  766. 

Kluobird. 

An    altundant    summer    resident.     Breeds.     A  nest  taken  con- 
lainiuLT  four^)»r«  ichite  eggs. 
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PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 


1.  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Oriskany:    1877. 

2.  Historical  Fallacies  regarding  Colonial  New  York,  by  Douglas  Gump- 

bell.     Annual  Address  :     1879. 

3.  The  ^len,   Events,  Lawyers,  Politics  and  Politicians  of  Early  Rome,  by 

D.  E.  Wager:     1879. 

4.  Articles   of   Incorporation,  Constitution,  By-Laws,,  Officers,    Members, 

and  Donors  of  the  Society  and  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting:    1879. 

5.  Early  History  of  Oneida  County,  by  William  Tracy.    Annual  Address  : 

1880. 

6.  Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Historical    Society,  with  Annual    Address 

and  Reports  for  1881,  Paris  Re-interment  and  Papers  read  before  the 
Society  from  1878  to  1881:  1881. 

7.  Semi-Centennial   of   the  City  of   Utlca,    and  Supper  of  Half-Century 

Club:    1882. 

8.  A  Long-Lost  Point  in  History,  by  L.  W.  Ledyard.    Annual  Address : 

1883. 

9.  Col.  John  Brown,  by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  L.  Roof  :    1884. 

10.  Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  1881  to  1881,  con- 
taining Whitestown  Centennial,  "Whitesboro's  Golden  Age,  Wagner 
Re-interment,  Old  Fort  Schuyler  Celebration,  and  Dedication  of  the 
Oriskany  Monument:    1885. 
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